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PREFACE. 


wm 

Whin  I  began  the  pseptf^tioii  of  tbeM  ^Notes'  oa  the  New Testar 
nent,  now  moxe  thim  twenty  yean  ago»  I  did  not  dengn  to  extend  the 
work  beyond  the  GoBpels,  and  oontemplated  only  flimple  and  brief 
explanations  of  that  portion  of  the  New  Teetamentr  for  tiie  nee  of  San- 
dayHsehooI  teachers  and  Bible  olaaees.  The  work  originated  in  the 
belief  that  Notes  of  that  eharacter  were  greatly  needed,  and  that  the 
older  commentaries^  haTing  been  written  for  a  different  purpose,  and 
being,  on  jM^connt  of  their  size  and  expense,  beyond  the  readi  of  most 
teachers  of  Sunday-schools^  did  not  meet  the  demand  which  had  grown 
up  &om  the  establishment  of  tach  sdiools.  These  Notes,  contmry 
to  my  original  plan  and  lezpeetationy  have  been  extended  to  eleren 
volumes,  and  embrace  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament. 

Haying,  at  the  time  when  these  Notes-  were  eonuaoiced,  as  I  have 
ever  had  since,  the  charges  of  a  large  congregation,  I  had  no  leisure  that 
I  could  properly  devote  to  these  studies,  except  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  and  I  adopted  the  resolution — a  xefoiuticm  which  has  since 
been  invariably  adhered  to — to  cease  writing  precisely  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  habit  of  writing  in  tiiis  manner,  once  formed,  was 
easily  continued,  and  having  been  thus  oontinned,  I  find  myself  at  tiie 
end  of  the  New  Testament.  Perhaps  this  p^nwnal  allumon  liquid  not 
be  proper,  except  to  show  that  I  have  not  intended,  in  these  literary 
labors,  to  infidnj^e  on  tbe  proper  duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  or  to  take 
time  for  these  pursuiis  on  which  there  waa  a  claim  ^'St  other  purposes. 
This  allusion  may  p^haps  also  be  of  use  to  my  younger  bre^iren  in  tiie 
ministry,  by  sho^ring  them  that  m^i  may  b^  acoemplished  by  the 
habit  of  early  rising,  and  by  a  diligent  use  cf  ti&e  early  morning  hours. 
In  my  own  ease,  these  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  and  also  the  Notes 
Mi  the  books  of  Isaiah,  Job,  and  Daniel,  extending  in  all  to  sixteen 
Tolumea,  have  all  been  written  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  mornings  and 
are  the  fimit  of  the  habit  of  rising  between  four  and  five  o'clock.    I  da 
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not  kno;w  that  by  this  practice  I  have  neglected  any  duty  widch  I 
should  oiherwiie  have  p^rfonned,  and  on  the  score  of  health,  and,  I 
may  add,  of  profit  in  the  contemplation  of  a  portion  of  divine  truth  at 
the  beginning  of  each  day,  the  habit  has  been  of  inestimable  advantage 
to  me. 

It  was  not  my  original  intention  to  prepare  Notes  on  the  book  of 
Revelation,  nor  did  I  entertain  the  design  of  doing  it  until  I  came  up  to 
«it  in  the  regular  course  of  my  studies.  Having  written  on  all  the  other 
portions  of  the  New  Testament,  there  remained  only  this  book  to  comr- 
plete  an  entire  conmientary  on  this  part  of  the  Bible.  That  I  have 
endeavored  to  explain  the  book  at  all  is  to  be  traced  to  the  habit  which 
[  had  formed  of  spending  the  early  hours  of  the  day  in  the  study  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  That  habit,  continued,  has  carried  me  forward 
until  I  have  reached  the  end  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  may  be  of  some  use  to  those  who  peruse  this  volume,  and  it  is 
proper  in  itself,  that  I  should  make  a  brief  statement  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  prepared  these  Notes,  and  of  tiie  method  of  interpretation 
on  which  I  have  proceeded ; — for  the  result  which  has  been  reached  has 
not  .been  the  effect  of  any  preconceived  theory  or  plan,  and  if  in  the 
result  I  coincide  in  any  degree  with  the  common  method  of  interpreting 
the  volume,  the  fact  may  be  regarded  as  the  testimony  of  another  wit- 
ness— however  unimportant  the  testimony  may  be  in  itself — to  the 
correctness  of  that  method  of  interpretation. 

Up  to  the  time  of  commencing  the  exposition  of  this  book,  I  had 
no  theory  in  my  own  mind  as  to  its  meaning.  I  may  add,  that  I  had  a 
prevailing  belief  that  it  could  not  be  explained,  and  that  all  attempts  to 
explain  it  must  be  visionary  and  futile.  With  the  exception  of  the  work 
of  the  Bev.  George  Oroly,*  which  I  read  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
and  which  I  had  never  desired  to  read  again,  I  had  perused  no  com- 
mentary on  this  book  until  that  of  Professor  Stuart  was  published,  in 
1845.  In  my  regular  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  family  and  in  private, 
I  had  perused  the  book  often.  I  read  it,  as  I  suppose  most  others  do, 
from  a  sense  of  duiy,  yet  admiring  the  beauty  of  its  imagery,  the  sub- 
limity of  its  descriptions,  and  its  high  poetic  character ;  and  though  to 
me  wholly  unintelligible  in  the  main,  finding  so  many  striking  detached 
passages  that  were  intelligible  and  practical  in  their  nature,  as  to  make 

*  The  Apocalypse  of  Bt.  John,  or  prophecy  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  £glU  of  the 
ehnrch  of  Borne;  the  inqnisiUon ;  thv  revolation  in  France;  a  nnirersal  war, 
and  the  final  triumph  of  Ohristianity ;  being  a  new  interpretation,  by  the  Bev. 
€feorge  Croly,  A.  M.  H.  B.  5.  L. 
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it  on  {he  whole  attraotiTa  uid  profitable,  but  with  no  definitely-fonned 
idea  as  to  its  meaning  as  a  whole,  and  with  a  vsgue  general  feeling  that 
all  the  interpretations  which  had  been  proposed  were  wild,  fancifiil,  and 
Tisionary. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  utmost  that  I  contemplated  when  I  began 
to  write,  on  it,  was,  to  explain,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  meaning  of  the 
language  and  the  symbols,  without  attempting  to  apply  the  explanation 
to  the  events  of  past  history,  or  to  inquire  what  is  to  occur  hereafter. 
I  supposed  that  I  might  venture  to  do  this  without  encountering  the 
danger  of  adding  another  vain  attempt  to  explain  a  book  so  full  of  mys- 
teries, or  of  propounding  a  theory  of  interpretation  to  be  set  aside,  per- 
haps, by  the  next  person  that  should  prepare  a  commentary  on  the  book. 

Be^boning  with  this  aim,  I  found  myself  soon  insensibly  inquiring 
whether,  in  the  events  which  succeeded  the  time  when  the  book  was 
written,  there  were  not  historical  facts  of  which  the  emblems  etaaployed 
woul4  be  natural  and  proper  symbols  on  the  supposition  that  it  was 
the  divine  intention  in  disclosing  these  visions  to  refer  to  them,  and 
whether,  therefore,  there  might  not  be  a  natural  and  proper  application 
of  the  symbols  to  these  events.  In  this  way,  I  examined  the  language 
used  in  reference  to  tiie  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  seals, 
with  no  anticipation  or  plan  in  examining  one  as  to  what  would  be 
disclosed  under  the  next  seal,  and  in  this  way  also  I  examined  ulti- 
mately the  whole  book:  proceeding  step  by  step  in  ascertaining  the 
meaning  of  each  word  and  symbol  as  it  occurred,  but  with  no  theo- 
retic anticipation  as  to  what  was.  to  follow.  To  my  own  surprise,  I 
found,  chiefly  in  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  a 
series  of  events  recorded  such  as  seemed  to  me  to  correspond  to  a  great 
extent  with  the  series  of  symbols  found  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  sym- 
bols were  such  as  it  might  be  supposed  toouM  be  used,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  were  intended  to  refer  to  these  events,  and  the  language  of 
Mr.  Qibbon  was  often  such  as  he  would  have  used,  on  the  supposition 
that  he  had  designed  to  prepare  a  commentary  on  the  symbols  employed 
by  John.  It  was  such,  in  fact,  that,  if  it  had  been  found  in  a  Chris- 
tian writer,  professedly  writing  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation, it  would  have .  been  regarded  by  infidels  as  a  designed  attempt 
to  force  history  to  utter  a  language  that  should  conform  to  a  pre- 
determined theory  in  expounding  a  book  full  of  symbols.  So  remarka- 
ble have  these  coincidences  appeared  to  me  in  the  course  of  this  expo- 
sition, that  it  has  almost  seemed  as  if  he  had  designed  to  write  a,  com 
meataxy  on  some  portion  of  this  book,  and  I  have  found  it  difficult  to 
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doobl  that  that  distingnulied  hisioxian  ^rai  raiMd  «p  by  an  ovMnnilfng 
FroTidenoe  to  make  a  raaord  of  those  events  wiiich  would  ever  aftet^ 
wards  be  regarded  as  an  impartial  and  unprejudioed  statement  of  the 
evidences  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  The  Historian  of  the '  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  fimjurs'  had  no  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  bat  he  brought  to  the  performance  of  his  work  leaning 
and  talent  such  as  ftw  Christian  sdiolius  have  possessed.  He  is  always 
"patient  in  his  investigations ;  learned  and  scholarlike  in  Ms  references ; 
comprehensive  in  his  groupings,  and  suffidentiy  minute  in  his  details ; 
unbiassed  in  his  statements  of  foots,  and  usually  oool  and  candid  in  his 
estimates  of  the  causes  of  the  events  which  he  records ;  imd,  excepting 
his  philosophical  speculations,  and  his  aneers  at  every  thing,  he  has 
probably  written  the  most  candid  and  impartial  history  of  the  times 
that  succeeded  the  introducti<m  of  Christianity,  that  the  world  possesses, 
and  even  after  all  that  bas  been  written  since  his  time,  his  work  con* 
tains  the  best  ecclesiastical  history  that  is  to  be  found.  Whatever  use 
of  it  oan  be  made  in  explaining  and  confirming  the  prophecies,  will  be 
regarded  by  the  world  as  impartial  and  fair ;  for  it  was  a  result  which  he 
least  of  all  cont^nplated,  that  he  would  ever  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
pounder of  the  prophecies  in  the  Bible,  or  be  referred  to  as  vindicating 
their  truth. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  these  Notes  on  the  book  of  Revelation 
assumed  the  form  in  which  they  are  now  given  to  tiie  world ;  and  it 
surprises  me,  and,  under  this  view  of  the  matter,  may  occasion  some 
surprise  to  my  readers,  to  find  how  nearly  the  views  coincide  with  those 
taken  by  the  great  body  of  Protestant  interpreters.  And  perhaps  this 
^  fact  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  some  evidence  tiiat,  after  all  the 
obscurity  attending  it^  there  is  a  natural  and  obvious  interj»petation  of 
which  the  book  is  susceptible.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  or  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  views  expressed  in  this  volume,  the  work  is  the  result 
of  no  previously-formed  theory.  That  it  wiU  be  satisfactory  to  all,  I 
have  no  reason  to  expect ;  that  it  may  be  useful  to  some,  I  would  hope  *, 
that  it  may  be  regarded  by  many  as  only  adding  another  vain  and 
futile  effort  to  explain  a  book  which  defies  all  attempts  to  elucidate  its 
meaning,  I  have  too  much  reason,  judging  from  the  labors  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  me,  to  fear.  But,  as  it  is,  I  commit  it  to  the  judgment 
of  a  candid  Christian  pubUe,  and  to  the  blessing  of  Him  who  alone  can 
make  any  attempt  to  explain  his  word  a  means  of  diffusing  the  know^ 
ledge  of  truth.  , 

I  ouittot  MHUml  til*  foet  tiia^  I  dismiss  it>  and  tend  HfMlit^Ae 
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#oild,  M  13i6  l^t  Tolome  on  tiie  l^'efw  Testament,  witii  deep  emotion. 
After  more  than  twent;f  years  of  study  on  the  New  Testament,  I  am 
reminded  that  I  am  no  longer  a  young  man ;  and  that,  as  I  close  this 
work,  BO  all  my  work  on  earth  mnst  at  no  distant  period  be  ended.  I 
am  sensible  that  he  incurs  no  slight  responsibility  who  publishes  a 
commentary  on  ^e  Bible ;  and  I  especially  feel  this  now  in  view  of  the 
fact — so  unezpeeted  to  me  when  I  began  these  labors — that  I  have 
been  permitted  in.  our  own  country  to  send  forth  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  volumes  of  commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  that  probably  a  greater  number  has  been  published  abroad. 
That  there  are  many  imperf^tions  in  these  Notes,  no  one  can  feel  more 
sensibly  than  1  do ;  but  the  views  which  t  have  expressed  are  those- 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Bible,  and  I  send  the 
last  volume  forth  with  the  deep  conviction  that  these  volumes  contain 
the  truth  as  Hod  has  revealed  it,  and  as  he  will  bless  it  to  the  extension 
of  his  church  in  the  world.  I  have  no  apprehension  that  the  senti- 
ments which  I  have  expressed  will  corrupt  the  morals,  or  destroy  the 
peace,  or  ruin  the  souls  of  those  who  may  read  these  volumes ;  and  I 
trust  that  they  may  do  something  to  diffUse  abroad  a  correct  knowledge 
of  that  blessed  gospel  on  which  the  interests  of  the  church,  the  welfare 
of  our  country,  and  the  happiness  of  the  world,  depend.  In  language 
which  I  substantially  used  In  publishing  the  revised  edition  of  the 
volumes  on  the  Gospels,  (Preface  to  the  Seventeenth  Edition,  1840,)  I 
can  now  say,  *  I  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  flftct  that,  in  the  form  in  which 
these  volumes  now  go  fbrth  to  the  public,  I  may  continue,  though  dead, 
to  speak  to  the  living ;  and  that  the  work  may  be  exerting  an  influence 
on  immortal  minds  when  I  am  in  the  eternal  world.  I  need  not  say  that, 
while  I  am  sensitive  to  this  consideration,  I  eamestiy  desire  it.  There 
are  no  sentiments  in  these  volumes  which  I  wish  to  alter;  none  that  I 
do  not  believe  to  be  truths  that  will  abide  the  investigations  of  the 
great  day;  none  of  which  I  am  ashamed.  That  I  may  be  in  error,  I 
know;  that  a  better  work  than  this  might  be  prepared  by  a  more  gifted 
mind,  and  a  purer  heart,  I  know.  But  the  trutiis  here  set  fbrth  are,  I 
am  persuaded,  those  which  are  destined  to  abide,  and  to  be  {he  means 
of  saving  millions  of  souls,  and  ultimately  of  converting  this  whole 
world  to  God.  That  these  volumes  may  have  a  part  iu  this  great  work 
is  my  earnest  prayer;  and  with  many  thanks  to  the  public  for  their 
favors,  and  fb  God,  the  great  source  of  all  blessing,  I  send  them  forth, 
committing  them  to  Sis  care,  and  leaving  them  to  live  or  die,  to  be' 
remembered  or  forgotten,  to  be  used  by  the  present  generation  and  tha 
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niuA,  or  to  be  sapeneded  by  oiber  works,  aa  shAll  bo  in  aceordnM 
wiib  his  W1II9  and  aa  he  shall  see  to  be  for  his  ^ry.' 

ALBEBT  BABNES. 
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Philasxlp^u,  March  26, 1851. 


The  works  which  I  have  had  most  constantly  before  me,  and  from 
which  I  have  derived  most  aid  in  the  preparation  of  these  Notes,  are 
the  following.  They  are  enumerated  here,  as  some  of  them  are  fire- 
quently  quoted,  to  save  the  necessity  of  a  firequent  reference  to  the 
JSditiona  in  the  Notes. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  by  Moses  Stoart,  Professor  of 
Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theolo^cal  Seminary  at  AndoTcr,  Mass.  An- 
doyer,  1846. 

Hor89  Apocalyptic89 ;  or,  a  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  Critical 
and  Historical.  By  the  Bey.  E.  B.  Elliott,  A.  M.  Late  Yicar  of  Tux- 
ford,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.    Third  Edition.    London,  1847. 

The  works  of  Nathaniel  Lardner,  D.  D.  In  ten  volumes.  London, 
1829. 

The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire.  By  Ed* 
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i%.  The  Writer  </  the  Booh  ^f  MooekttSom, 

Much  hM  been  written  on  the  qnestion  who  was  the  anthor  of  thla  book.  To 
enter  into  an  extended  inveatigation  of  this,  woald  greatly  ozooed  the  Umiti  whieh 
I  hayoy  and  would  not  comport  with  my  design  in  theee  Kotea.  JPor  a  fUl  ezaaii- 
nation  of  the  question,  I  must  refer^to  othen^  and  wonld  aientioit  partioii)arlj» 
Prof.  Stuart,  Com.  i.  28^-^7 ;  Lardner^  Worka,  tI  Zl&-Z27$  Hug.  Intro,  to  tfao 
New  Testament,  pp.  650-673,  Andover,  1836;  HiohaeUe'  Inteodaoiion  to  the  New 
Testament,  iy.  457-544;  and  the  article  Revelation,  ia  Kitto'i  Qydopedlftof  Bibli- 
cal  Literature.  I  propose  to  exhibit,  briefly,  the  eridenee  that  tho  apostle  Jobat 
was  the  author,  aooording  to  the  opinion  which  has  been  eemaionly  entertained 
in  the  church ; — the  proof  of  which  seems  to  me  to  be  satidbctory.  This  may  be 
considered  under  these  diviaions:— the  direct  faislerieid  evidenee;  and  the  insiifi- 
dency  of  the  reason  f<Mr  doubting  it. 

L  The  direct  historical  evidenee.  The  sicm  of  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  this 
point  is,  that  to  the  latter  half  of  the  third  ee&taiy,  it  was  not  doubted  that  the 
apostle  John  was  the  author.  Why  it  waa  ever  afterwards  doubted,  and  what  in 
the  force  and  t^uo  of  the  doubt,  will  be  eonndered  in  another  ppit  of  this 
Introduction./ 

There  may  be  some  confenienoe  in  ^viding  tho  etrly' historical  testimony  into 
three  periods  of  half  a  centux7  eaeh,  extending  firoih  the  death  of  John,  abont 
A.  B.  98^  to  the  middle  of  the  third  centuy. 

(a)  Erom  the  death  of  John,  about  A.  IX  98  to  A.  B.  160.  Hiitf  period  em- 
braces  the  last  of  those  mm  who  oonrersed,  or  who  ndgfat  havv  eottYorsed  witi^ 
the  apostles;  that^is,  who  were,  for  a  part  of  their  Vtttia,  tite  eontemporaries  of 
John.  The  test^^y  of  the  writers  who  Uved  then  would,  of  course,  be  Very 
important*  Those  eflabraeed  in  thia  period  are  HernifB,  Xgnaftss,  Polyearp,  and^ 
Papias.  The  evidenOe  of  this  period  ia  not  indeed  rery  dtreai,  but  it  is  such  as 
it  would  be  on  the  sVppositiaB  that  John  i^aa  tiMf  author,  and  ihete  is  nothing 
contracUctory  to  that  supposition. 

Sermeie,  abont  A.  B.  100.  In  the  <<Shepherd,"  or  "Pftster^  ascribed  to  this 
•wAtM,  there  are  seroral  alhuoums  whieh  are  supposed  to  ri^r  to  this  book,  and 
which  resemble  it  So  much  as  to  make  it  probable  that  the  author  was  acquainted 
with  itb  Bi.  Lardner  thus  expresses  the  resalt  of  his  e>tainitta13on  of  this  point: 
^'Ji^i^jtroki^^^  that  Stormas  hud  r^ad  the  book  of.  SisTVlaiilon,  and  imitated  It 
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H«  has  many  tilings  rMemUingit"  YoL  it,  p.  69-72.  Then  Ib  no  direet  tottL 
mo&Tf  hoVerer,  in  thia  writer  that  is  of  importanee. 

Jjlfnatiit9»  He  was  bishop  of  Antiooh,  and  flonrished  A.  J>,  70-107.  In  tha 
latter  year  he  snffered  martyrdom,  in  the  time  of  TnOs^-  Little,  howereri  can 
be  derired  from  him  in  regard  to  the  Apocalypse.  He  was  a  oontomporary  of 
John,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  he  has  not  more  directly  alladed  to 
him.  In  the  course  of  a  forced  and  hnrried  journey  to  Bome,  the  scene  of  his 
martyrdom,  he  wrote  sereral  episUes  to  the  Ephesians,  Magnesians,  Trallians, 
Romans,  Philadelphians,  Smymeans,  and  to  Polycarp.  There  has  been  much 
oontrorersy  respecting  the  anthenticity  of  these  epistles,  and  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  those  which  we  now  possess  hare  been  greatly  corrupted.  There  is  no  direct 
mention  of  the  Apocalypse  in  these  epistles,  and  Michaelis  makes  this  one  of  the 
strong  grounds  of  his  disbelief  of  ito  genuineness.  His  argument  is,  that  the 
silence  of  Ignatius  shows,  either  that  he  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  this 
book,  or  did  not  recognise  it  as  a  part  of  the  Sacred  Scriptiures.  Little^  howerer, 
can  be  erer  inferred  from  the  mere  nlenee  of  an  author,  for  there  may  hare  been 
many  reasons  why^  though  the  book  may  hare  been  in  existence,  and  recognised 
as  the  writing  of  John>  Ignatius  did  not  refer  to  it.  The  whole  matter  of  the 
residence  of  John  at  Ephesas,  of  his  banishment  to  Patmos,  and  of  his  death,  is 
unnotieed  by  him.  There  are,  howerer,  two  or  three  alhuioM  in  the  epistles  of 
Ignatius  which  hare  been  supposed  to  refex^to  the  Apocalypse,  or  to  prore  that 
he  was  fiuniliar  with  thai  work— though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  language  is 
so  general,  that  it  frimishef  no  certain  proof  that  he  designed  to  quote  it.  They 
are  these,  Epis.  to  the  Romans: — "In  the  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,"  oomp.  Rer.  L 
9;  and  Epis.  to  the  Ephesians: ^''Stones  of  the  temple  of  the  Father  prepared 
for  the  building  of  God,"  comp.  Rer.  xxL  2-19.  To  these  Mr.  John  Collyer 
Knighl^  of  the  British  Museum,  in  a  recent  publioation  (Two  new  Arguments  in 
yindication  of  the  genuiness  and  authenticity  of  the  RcTclation  of  St  John, 
London,  1842),  has  added  a  third:  Epis.  to  the  Philadelphians:— ''If  they  do  not 
speak  concerning  Jesus  Christy  they  are  but  $epulehral  piUm,  and  upon  them 
ar€  written  otUy  the  namet  of  men,"  Comp.  Rer.  iiL  12,  ''Him  that  oyereometh 
will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  GK>d,  and  he  shall  go  no  more  out,  and  I 
will  write  upon  him  the  name  of  my  Gk>d.''  It  must  be  admitted,  howerer,  that 
this  coincidence  of  language  does  not  furnish  any  cwtain  proof  that  Ignatius 
had  seen  the  Apocalypse,  though  this  is  such  language  as  he  mighi  hare  used  if 
he  had  seen  it.  There  was  no  known  necessity,  howerer,  for  his  referring  to  this 
book  if  he  was  acquainted  with  it^  and  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  his  silence. 

Polycarp,  He  was  bishop  of  Smymay  and  suffered  martyrdom,  though  at  what 
time  is  not  certain.  The  Chronioou  Pasohale  names  A.  D.  163;  Eusebius,  167; 
Usher,  169;  and  Pearson,  148.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty^siz,  and  conse- 
quently was  ootemporary  with  John,  who  died  about  A.  D.  98.  There  is  but  one 
relic  of  his  writings  extant — his  epistle  to  the  Philippians.  There  is  in  Eusebius 
(Ir.  15),  an  epistle  from  the  church  in  Smyrna  to  the  churches  in  Pontns,  giring 
*  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  P<dyoazp.  It  is  admitted  that  in  neither  of  these 
li  there  any  express  mention,  or  any  certaui  allusion  to  the  book  of  Rerelatlon* 
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Bat  from  thifl  oircanutuioey  notliixig  oaa  be  inferred  respecting  the  Apooalypsc^. 
•ifher  for  or  against  it,  sinoe  there  may  hare  been  no  oocasion  for  Polyoarp  or 
his  friends,  in  the  writings  now  extant,  to  speak  of  this  book ;  and  from  their 
silenoe  nothing  more  should  be  inferred  against  tiiis  book  than  against  the  eiustle 
of  Paul,  or  the  gospel  bj  John.  There  is,  howeyer,  what  may,  without  impro* 
priety,  be  regarded  as  an  important  testimony  of  Polyoarp  in  regard  to  this 
book.  Polyoarp  was,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  the  personal  friend  of 
John,  and  Irensras  was  the  personal  friend  of  Polyoarp.  Lardner,  iL  94-96. 
Now  IrensBos,  as  we  shall  see,  on  all  oooaaions,  and  in  the  most  positiye  manner, 
gives  his  dear  testimony  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  by  the  apostle  John. 
It  is  impossible,  to  suppose  that  he  would  do  this  if  Polyoarp  had  not  believed  it 
to  be  true,  and  certainly  he  would  not  have  been  likely  to  hold  this  opinion,  if 
one  who  was  his  own  friend,  and  the  friend  of  John,  had  doubted  or  denied  it. 
This  is  not  indeed  absolute  proof,  but  it  fkimishes  strong  presumptive  evidence 
in  fiivor  of  the  opinion  that  the  book  of  Revelation  was  written  by  the  apostle 
John.  The  whole  history  of  Polyoarp,  and  his  testimeny  to  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament^  may  be  seen, in  Lardner,  iL  94-114. 

Papia9»  Pi^ias  was  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  near  Colosse,  and  flourished,  aocord- 
ing  to  Cave,  about  A.  D.  110;  aooording  to  others,  about  the  year  115,  or  116. 
How  long  he  lived  is  unoertain.  LrensBUi  asserts  that  he  was  the  intimate  friend 
— irSifog—ot  Polyoarp,  and  this  is  also  admitted  by  Eusebius.  EocL  Hist  iiL  39. 
He  was  the  contemporary  of  John,  and  was  probably  acquainted  with  him.  Euse- 
bins  expressly  says  that  he  was  ''a  hearer  of  John."  Lardner,  iL  117.  Of  his 
writings  there  remain  only  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  Eusebius,  by  Jerome, 
and  in  the  Commentary  of  Andrew,  bishop  of  Cesfurea»  in  Cappadooia.  He  was 
a  warm  defender  of  the  Millennarian  doctrines.  In  his  writings  preserved  to  us 
(see  Lardner,  iL  120-125),  there  is  no  express  mention  of  the  ApocalypBe,  or 
direct  reference  to  it^  but  the  commentator  Andrew  of  Gesarea  reckons  him 
among  the  explicit  witnesses  in  its  favor.  In  the  Preface  to  his  commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse,  Andrew  sa^ys,  ''In  regard  now  to  the  inifpir»tion  of  the  book,  wo 
think  it  superfluous  to  extend  our  discourse,  inasmuch  as  the  blessed  Gregory, 
and  Cyril,  and  moreover  the  ancient  [writers]  Popia*,  Irenaut,  Methodiut,  and 
Bippolyku  bear  testimony  to  its  credibility/'  See  the  passage  in  Hug.  Intro,  p. 
652;  and  Prof.  Stuart>  L  305.  And  in  nearly  the  same  words  does  Arethas,  the 
successor  of  Andrew,  bear  the  like  testimony.  The  evidence,  therefore,  in  this 
case  is  the  same  as  in  the  oase  of  polycorp,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Papias 
would  have  been  thus  referred  to,  unless  it  was  uniformly  understood  that  he 
regarded  the  book  as  the  production  of  the  apostle  John. 

These  are  all  the  testimonies  that  properly  belong  to  the  flrst  half  century  after 
die  death  of  John,  and  though  not  absolutely  positive  and  eonc^tmve  in  them- 
selves, yet  the  following  points  may  be  regarded  as  established: — (a)  The  book 
was  known ;  (i)  so  far  as  the  testimony  goes,  it  is  in  favor  of  its  having  been 
composed  by  John;  (c)  the  fact  that  he  was  the  author  is  not  called  in  question 
or  doubted;  {d)  it  was  generally  ascribed  to  him;  (e)  it  was  prohably  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Millennarian  views  entertained  by  Papias: — that  is.  It  is  more 
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■oMnnt  for  Ua  bolffisg  Oasa  liewi,  b;  mppoifaig  thit  tha  bosk  mi 
and  that  be  fbnnded  tluni  on  thb  book,  ttaao  in  taj  oOitt  -msj.  6m  Prirfl 
L  304 
the  tBcond  half  icntnr;  sft«T  tba  de&th  of  Jabn,  from  A.  D.  154  to  A.  D. 

[liig  will  Inclada  QiB  nunn  of  Jogtin  TAaxijr,  tlis  Snr&tor  of  Om  Martjm    • 
ni,  ImuBoa,  Helito,  Thsophiliu,  ApoHooiiu,  Clsmsnt  of  Atanuidria,  and 

■  MartyT,  H«  wu  a  Chrillisn  philosopher,  horn  at  FlaTia  Neapolis, 
17  called  Blohein,  a  oity  of  Samaria,  It  ii  lupiiaBed  abmit  A.  D.  103 ;  *a( 
tfld  to  ChiiiliBnity  ahont  A.  S.  133,  and  roffered  raari?idom  abont  A.  D. 
Lardner,  iL  ISS-IIO.  He  wa<  parQy  eolAniporary  with  Poljearp  intf 
He  trarelled  in  Sg^pt,  Itnlj,  and  Ada  Minor,  and  reelded  lometime  at 
i&  He  irax  endowed  Tith  a  bold  and  eaqidriitg  mind,  end  iru  ■  man 
t  for  integrity  and  Tirtne.  Tadan  caHi  him  an  "admirable  man."  He- 
r  laya,  that  be  wu  a  man  "not  fitr  remored  from  tiie  apostlei  in  time  or  In 
'  FhoUni  tKja,  that  he  was  "well  aeqn^ted  trltb  the  CbrietiaQ  pliiloeo- 
id  eapedally  with  tJie  Heathenj  rioh  in  the  knowledge  of  hiatory,  and 
!T  parts  oT  learning.  Lardner.  He  was,  therefore,  wen  ijinlified  to  asoer- 
»  tnth  ahont  the  origin  of  the  book  of  Serelatlon,  and  Ids  testimony  mnst 
[reat  raiae.  He  was  an  adTOeate  of  the  doctrfne  of  ChSiata  —  or,  the 
e  that  Christ  would  reign  a  Iheasand  yean  on  the  earth,  and  in  defenee  of 

naea  the  following  language :  —  "  And  a  man  from  among  ua,  lij  name 
me  of  the  apostlea  of  Christ,  in  nKereladon  mode  to  him — h  'Amiraii/^ 
r  airli — liaa  propheaied  tliat  the  talleren  in  one  Ohriat  ihall  lire  ■  tbon- 
lara  in  Jeniaalem;  and  after  that  ihatl  be  the  general,  and  in  a  word,  the 
reanrrflotion  andjadgment  of  dl  men  Eogether."  Thera  son  be  no  dmbt 
er  that  there  ia  an  ailnaion  here  to  &e  Book  of  Bereiatlon — fbr  the  rery 
Initiation — AirKii>it;«c — is  need;  that  Joitin  beliertd  that  it  was  written 
apostle  John;  and  that  there  is  express  reference  to  wlist  is  now  oliBpteT 
that  book.  The  book  was,  therefore,  in  exislenoe  in  the  time  of  JnaUn — 
in  aboat  flfly  years  after  the  deaUi  of  John;  was  bellered  to  be  the  work 
iposUe  Jobn ;  was  qnottd  u  neb,  and  by  one  who  had  lived  in  the  Tciy 
where  John  Hred,  and  by  a  man  whoee  ebuaoter  ia  nnimpeaohed,  uid 

a  point  like  this,  coold  not  have  Inen  mistaken.  The  teatdmony  of  Jaalln 
,  therefbre,  is  Tery  important  It  is  posiUTO ;  it  is  glron  where  there  war 
pportaniCy  for  knowing  the  tnith,  and  where  there  waa  no  modrc  for  a 
Etlmony  {  and  it  is  Hie  teattanany  of  one  whose  oharaoCer  for  tmthftilneaa 
peached. 

Narrativt  0/  (ie  Martyr*  of  Vitrnit  and  Zyrmi.  Lardncr,  IL  IBO-IEG. 
reign  of  Marims  Antoninns,  Christiuis  sneered  mneb  tVom  peTaeoaUoii. 
neontion  waa  psrticolarlr  rioient  at  Lyons,  and  the  coiintiy  round  aboat. 
orehea  of  liyona  and  Yienne  aent  an  aeconnt  of  their  safTeringa,  in  an 
to  the  flhnrohea  of  Asia  and  Piirygla.  Tbiii,  according  to  Lardner,  waa 
I.  D.  ITT.  The  epiafle  baa  been  preaerred  by  Gniebins.  In  tbla  epiitle, 
otiiei  ludoitbted  allattaM  to  the  New  Testament^  the  tbllowlng  oeeun, 
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f^Mng  of  Y«ttiai  BpigaHrat,  i^  uiy^**¥i»  li«  wm  indeed  »  genuine  ^seip!# 
ti  C^ul^/ottovrififf  tk4  Lam^  whiih^r§o&mr  hej/oef,^  Oomp.  Ber.  zIt.  9:  '^Theie 
ara  they  -whiek/oUow  ih4  Zand  «At<%eftfoeMf  ft«  goe^*^  ^There  eao  be  no  dovbi 
that  thiff  passage  ki  Be^elatiott  wae  relinTed  lo*,  and  it  proret  th«t  the  hook  watf 
then  kmHTBy  and  that  the  writws  were  aeeoftomed  to  regard  H  a#  en  a  lerel  wftb 
ibe  other  saered  writings. 

Iremau,  The  testitteny  of  this  ihtiior  has  already  been  refened  to  whe 
speaking  of  Pdyoarp.  Ho  was  bishop  <tf  Lyons^  in  Ckbol.  His  eoontry  is  no 
emtainfy  known,  but  Lardner  snpposeo  that  he  was  n  Gkeek,  aad|  from  his  early 
aNpialntiuteo  wfth  Polyearp,  that  ho  was  from  Asia.  When  a  youth  ho  was  a 
hectfer  of  Polycarpy  and  also  i^  disciple  of  Papiaff.  He  was  bom  abont  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sooond  eentmry,  and  it  is  eommoniy  supposed  thai  ho  snifored  martyr- 
don  «&  extreme  old  age.  He  booame  bishop  of  Lyons  alter  ho  was  seventy  years 
of  age,  and  wrote  his  j^dnolpal  work.  Contra  lf<sre*e*,  after  this.  1^  testimony 
is  parttMaariy  yalaable,  mi  ho  was  hi  early  life  aeqnaSnted  with  Polycarp,  who 
was  ft  eontempiwraiyattd  friend  of  tiioapo0floJ<^m.  Lardner,  IL  165-^192:  Of  his 
roffareneo  to  the  book  of  Borelatlps,  Lardner  says;  "  The  Apooalypse,  or  Rerela- 
tio%  is  oAea  <|ootod  by  him  aa  the  Beyelatlon  of  John,  the  diseipleof  the  Lord.'' 
In.  one  piaoo  ho  says:  "It  was  seen  no  long  timo  igo>  bvt  almost  in  onr  age,  at 
thv  end  ef  ttee  rolgn  of  I^eoiitiaB.''  And  again,  ho  spoke  of  the  exaet  and  ancient 
oe{»es  of  the  book,  as  if  it  was  imp<«taBt  to  ascertain  the  true  reading,  and  as  if 
It  were  then  poesil^le  to  do  tlus»  Thus  EveeMns  (Lardner,  iL  167>  says  of  him: 
<«Ia  hia  fiflh  book  ho  thus  diseovrses  of  Hio  Berelatlon  of  John,  and  the  oompn- 
totion  of  the  name  of  Aatiohrist;  'These  things  being  thns,  and  this  number  being 
in-  mU.  ths  exaet  and  antieni  cepies,  and  tJtey  wha  saio  J«^  attesting  to  the  same 
tkmgSf  and  reason  teaehing  nv  that  tiio  number  of  the  name  of  the  beast,  accord- 
ing: to  tho  aeceptation  of  tilio  Greeks,  is  expressed  by  the  letters  contained  in  it.'" 
Here  is  an  undoubted  reference  to  Ber.  xiiL  IS.  This  evidence  is  clear  and  posi- 
tire.  Its  valno  consists  in  these  things:  (a)  That  ho  was  fimiliar  with  one  who 
was  a  friend  of  John;  {h)  that  he  mnst  have  known  his  ^eWff  on  the  subject;  (c) 
that  ha  nrasthttve  been  intimately  aoqiuinted  with  the  common  opinion  on  the 
snlgeeiof  tho  anthonliip  of  the  book;  (d)  that  a  sporiout  work  conld  not  haro 
been  pabned  upon  tiie  world  as  tho  production  of  John ;  (e)  thtft  ho  bears  imeqni- 
voeal  testimony  to  the  fact  that  it  wao  written  1^  John;  (/}  and  that  he  speaks 
of  tho  "most  ezaetT'  oc^ies  being  then  in  eiiBtenee>  and  testiied  to  by  those  i^o 
liad  seen  John  himselt 

MdUp.    Lardner,  2. 1&7-1M.    He  Wfttf  Ushop  of  Sardis,  one  of  the  ohnrcher 
ta  which,  the  book  of  Bovolatiott  was  directed.   Ho  is  supposed  to  have  iionrished 
about  J^  D.  170.   Ho  wa»  ft  msoi  greatly  dlStingidBh^d  for  leaminj^  and  piety,  and 
Jerome  sftyir  that  Christians  wwo  accustomed  to  name  him  a  prophet.    He  was, 
moreover,  remarkably  inqoisitivo  respecting  tho  sacred  booko,  and,  at  the  roques 
of  Onesinms,  ho  made  extracts  from  the  iScriptmios  respecting  ihe  Messianic  pro 
phedes,  and  also  a  complete  list  of  tho  books  of  tho  Old  Testament,  which  is  stil 
extant  in  Ihisebius.  Hist  Boo.  iv.  36.    Ho  wrote  ft  Treatise,  or  Commentary  on 
Mm  Book  of  BerelatSon.    Dr.  Uarilmg  says  of  this^  "what  it  oontdnod  wo  are  not 
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^.ofomxed.    I  will  i ay  it  wu  a  oommentiuy  on  that  book.    It  is  pjdn  he  tMribed 
'HbaX  book  to  Johni  and  very  likely  to  John  the  Apostle.   I  think  it  rery  probable 
Ike  esteemed  it  a  book  of  canonical  authority."    Hug  says  (p.  653),  ''Melito  him- 
self calls  it  the  Apocalypse  of  John."    Even  Miohaelis  (Intro,  to  the  New  Testa- 
inenty  it.  466),  reckons  Melito  among  the  witnesses  in  favor  of  the  book.    The 
value  of  this  testimony  is  this:  (a)  Melito  was  bishop  of  one  of  the  ehnrches  to 
which  the  Apocalypse  was  directed;  (6)  he  liyed  near  the  time  of  John;  {e)  he 
was  a  diligent  stadent  on  this  yery  subject;  (d)  he  had  eyery  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining the  truth  on  the  subject;  («)  he  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  the  apostie 
John;  (/)  and  he  wrote  a  Treatise,  or  commentary  on  it  as  an  inspired  book.    It 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  stronger  testimony  in  favor  of  the  book. 

TkeophUut,  Lardner,  iL  203-215.  He  was  bishop  of  Antiooh,  and  flourished 
about  A.  D.  169-180.  He  wrote  a  work  against  the  ''heresy"  of  Hermogenes^ 
referred  to  by  Eusebius.  Ecc  Hist  iv.  2i. '  In  that  work  he  expressly  speaks  of 
the  Apocalypse  as  the  production  of  John,  and  Lardner  says  of  his  testimony, 
''That  the  book  of  Bevelatbn  was  owned  by  him  is  undoubted  from  Eusebius. 
Eusebius  has  assured  us  that  Theophilus,  in  his  book  against  Hermogenes,  brought 
testimonies  from  the  Apocalypse  of  John."  pp.  214,  215.  The  value  of  this  testi- 
mony is,  that  Theophilus  doubtless  expressed  the  current  opinion  of  his  time,  and 
that  he  had  ample  opportunity  for  ascertaining  the  truth.  There  is  also  a  pas- 
sage in  the  writings  of  Theophilus  which  seems  to  be  a  direct  allusion  to  the  Book 
of  Revelation:  "This  Eve,  because  she  was  deceived  by  the  Serpent^ the  evil 
demon,  who  is  also  called  Satan,  who  thus  spoke  to  her  by  the  Serpent — does  not 
tease  to  accuse;  this  demon  is  also  called  the  dragon."    Gomp.  Rev.  zu.  9. 

ApoUonius,  Lardner,  iL  391-393,  He  flourished  about  A.  D.  192.  EuseMus 
says  of  him,  "He  makes  use  of  testimonies  out  of  the  Revelation  of  John."  The 
value  of  this  testimony  is,  (a)  that  he  quotes  the  book  as  of  authori^;  and 
(6)  that  he  ascribes  it  to  John,  evidently  meaning  the  Apostle  John. 

Clement  of  Alexandria.  Lardner,  iL  222-259.  He  flourished  about  A.  B. 
192-220.  Many  of  his  writmgs  are  extant  Lardner  (p.  245)  says  of  him,  "The 
book  of  Revelation  is  several  times  quoted  by  him,  and  once  in  *Ji<ii  manner : 
'  Such  an  one,  though  here  on  earth  he  be  not  honored  with  the  first  seat,  shall 
sit  upon  the  four  and  twenty  thrones  judging  the  people,  as  John  says  in  the  Re- 
velation.' "  Comp.  Rev.  iv.  ^  xi.  16.  Lardner  adds,  "And  that  he  supposed  this 
writer  to  be  John  the  Apostle,  appears  from  another  place,  where  he  refers  to 
Rev.  xxL  21,  as  the  words  of  the  apostle."  Prot  Stuart  says  (L  317),  "There  is 
no  good  ground  for  doubly  from  any  thing  which  is  found  in  the  work,  that  he 
received  and  admitted  the  Apocalypse  as  a  work  of  John  the  Apostle."  The 
kuQwi^  oharacter  of  Clement  Brakes  this  testimony  of  great  value. 

TertuUian,  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Clement,  and  was  the  most  anden^y 
and  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Latin  fathers.  Lardner,  ii.  267-306.  He  was 
bom  at  Carthage,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  died  about  A.  B. 
220.  He  was  bred  up  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  of  philoso- 
phy and  the  Roman  law,  and  possessed  extensive  information.  "His  testimony 
to  the  Apocalypse  is  most  fiill  and  ample.    He  quotes,  or  refers  to  it  in  more  than 
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ferenty  ptssaisefl  in  his  writiiigs,  appealing  to  it  expressly  u  the  work  of  the 
i^ostle  John."  Elliott,  L  27.  ''The  dedantions  of  TertnUian  are  so  frequent 
and  plain,  that  no  donbt  can  possibly  remain  as  to  his  beliefl"  Pro!  6taart»  L  818. 
"  The  Revelation  of  John  is  often  quoted.  I  put  together  two  or  three  passage^ 
Trhich  show  his  full  persuasion  that  it  was  written  by  the  apostle  and  eyangelist 
of  that  name."  Lardner,  iL  295.  One  of  tide  passages  referred  to  by  Lardner  is 
the  following:  "  The  apostle  John,  in  the  Apoealypse,  describes  a  sharp  two-edged 
sword  coming  out  of  the  month  of  €h>d."  Another  is,  ''Though  Maroion  rejeots 
his  Revelation,  the  sncoession  of  bishops  traced  to  the  originaJ,  will  assure  us 
that  John  is  the  author."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  TertnUiaa 
regarded  the  apostle  John  as  the  author  of  the  book  of  Revelation;  and  his  con* 
fident  assertion  may  be  considered  an  ezprestive  of  the  prevaUing  opinion  of  hia 
time. 

Thus  far,  to  the  end  of  the  second  century,  the  testimony  of  the  &thers  of  the 
church,  as  far  as  we  now  have  it,  was  uniform  and  unbroken;  and  so  £w  at 
historical  testimony  is  concerned,  this  should  be  permitted  to  decide  the  question. 
Maroion,  indeed,  who  lived  in  th^  time  of  Polyoarp,  and  whom  Polycarp  called 
"the  first-l^om  of  Satan"  (Lardner,  ii  95),  rejected  the  book  of  Revelatton  (see 
the  declaration  of  TertuUian  in  Lardner,  ii  275),  but  it  is  also  to  be  remembered 
that  he  rejected  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament^  the  account  of  the  genealogy 
and  baptism  of  the  Saviour,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  epistles  to  Timothy, 
Titus,  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Catholic  epistles.  Lardner,  vi.  142->151,  847-350 ; 
viu.  489-513.  Besides  the  opinion  of  Maroion,  the  testimony  was  uniform,  with 
the  exception  of  the  heretical  sect  of  the  Alogi,  if  there  was  any  such  aeet,  which 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  arisen  in  the  latter  half  of  this  century,  who  derived 
their  name  from  their  antipathy  to  the  name  of  Logot^  and  who  on  this  account 
denied  both  the  gospel  of  John  and  the  book  of  Revelation.  See  Lardner,  iv. 
190, 191 ;  viii  627,  628.  Lardner,  however,  maintains  that  there  never  was  any 
such  a  sect.  viiL  628. 

(c)  The  third  half  centory  after  the  death  of  John,  A.  D.  200-250.  Among 
the  names  embraced  in  this  period  are  those  of  Hippolytns,  who  flourished  about 
A.  D.  220 ;  Nepos,  an  JBgpptian  bishop;  the  well-known  Origen,  the  most  Iteute 
critic  of  all  the  early  fathers,  and  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  246;  and  Metho- 
dius, bishop  of  Olympia  in  Lycia.  All  these,  without  ezceptioB,  have  left  a  dear 
and  dedded  expression  of  their  belief  that  the  apostle  John  was  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse.    See  that  testimony  at  length  in  Prof.  Stuart^  L  321-326. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  historical  evidence  fiirther.  If  the  testimony 
in  favor  of  the  work  ia  unbroken  and  dear  for  an  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the 
testimony  of  those  who  lived  subsequent  to  that  period  would  add  little  to  its 
strength.  To  the  names  already  mentioned,  however,  there  might  be  added  those 
of  Epiphanius,  Basil,  Cyril  of  Alexandria^  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  Ambrose,  Jerome, 
Angustine,  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  Gregory  Narionzen,  Chrysostom,  and  many  others. 

Such  is  the  external  positive  testimony  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  the  book  of 
BoTdatlon  was  writt^i  by  the  apostle  John. 

a* 
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To  lihii  might  h€  added  eertaSn  int«nial  narks,  or  tertaln  fkotfl  in  the  Hfe  of 
John  which  Moord  with  this  supposition,  and  seem  to  confirm  it  Thej  are  such 
thai  if  they  did  not  exist  there  might  he  some  room  for  plausible  doubt,  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that>  in  themselres,  they  do  not  amount  to  positiye  proof  of 
any  considerable  strength  that  he  toaa  the  author.  There  is  not  room  to  dwell 
upon  them,  and  they  can  only  be  briefly  reftarred  to.  They  are  such  as  these : — 
(1.)  That  the  author  calls  himself  Jtihn,  eridentty  with  the  design  of  representing  J 

himself  as  the  Apottle  of  that  name,  for  (a)  his  supposed  relation  to  the  churches  j 

of  Asia  Minor  is  such  as  the  relation  of  the  apostle  John  was,  and  (5)  the  name 
John,  unless  there  was  something  to  qualify  it,  would  be  naturally  understood  as 
referring  to  the  apoetie  of  that  name.  (2.)  The  fiict  that  John  lired  at  "SSphesva, 
and  was  well  known  to  the  seyen  elilirches  of  Asia  Minor.  (3.)  The  fact  that  ho 
liyed  to  extreme  old  age — to  the  time  when  the  book  was  supposed  to  haye  been 
written.  See  }  2.  (4.)  The  &et  that  there  was  a  persecution  in  the  tame  of  Domi- 
tian,  when  this  book  is  supposed  to  haye  been  written ;  and  (5)  what  might  be 
deriyed  flrom  a  comparison  of  this  book  with  the  acknowledged  writings  of  John. 

IL  To  confirm  the  argummt^  It  is  necessary  to  show  the  insufficiency  of  the 
reasons  for  doubting  that  John  was  the  author.  This  point  may  be  considered 
under  two  heads; — the  alleged  grounds  for  doubting  that  it  was  Written  by  John 
by  the  andents ;  and  the  reasons  aUeged  by  the  modems. 

(1.)  The  ancients. 

(a)  It  has  been  maintddned  tiiat  it  was  rejected  by  Calus,  a  l^resbyter  at  Borne.  • 

He  flourished,  aeoording  to  Gaye,  about  A.  D.  210.  See  Lardner,  il.  394-410. 
There  is  a  single  passage  in  his  writings  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  he 
designed  to  r^eet  the  Apocalypse.  This  is  in  the  following  words :  ''And  Cerin- 
thus  also,  who  by  his  reyelations,  as  if  written  by  some  great  apostie,  imposes 
upon  us  monstrous  relations  of  things  of  his  own  inyention,  as  shown  him  by  an 
angel,  says,  'that  after  the  resurrection  there  shall  be  a  terrestrial  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  that  men  Shall  liye  again  in  Jerusalem,  subject  to  sensual  desires  and 
pleasures.  And  being  an  enemy  to  the  diyine  Scriptures,  and  desirous  to  Seduce 
mankind,  he  says  there  will  be  a  term  of  a  thousand  years  spent  in  nuptial  enter- 
tainments.' "    Lardner,  ii  400,  401. 

The  whole  force  of  this  depends  on  the  sujsposition  that  Caius  meant  to  tetei  t6 
Bey.  XX.  4-6. 

But  in  regard  to  this  the  following  remarks  may  be  made: — (a)  Caius  Wftl 
strongly  opposed  to  Cerinthut  aibd  te  his  yiews  ,*  (h)  he  was  opposed  to  the  pf  e- 
yaiUng  doctrine  of  ChiUasm,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium,  as  then  exten- 
siyely  held— that  Christ  would  reign  personally  on  the  earth  with  his  saints  for  a 
thousand  years;  («)  it  may  be  poi$^le  that  Oerinthus  may  haye  forged  a  work 
pretending  to  be  of  Apostolic  orij^,  in  which  these  doctrines  were  afllrmed ;  (<f) 
it  irpossible  that  the  book  of  Beyelation,  as  left  by  John,  may  haye  been  inter- 
polated and  corrupted  by  Caius  thus.  Some  one  of  these  suppositions  is  more 
probable  than  the  supposition  that  Caius  meant  to  reject  the  book  of  Beyelation  ^-^ 
fnr 

1.  The  vi«ws  refinred  to  by  Cains,  at  held  by  Carfnthus^  s^  not  the  yliini 
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wliioli  ar»  £nmd  in  Ber.  zx.  He  spoke  of  ft  ''lortMliiil  Unfdom  of  OluiBt;* 
MjB  that  ''men  would  again  lire  in  Jenualem  f  thaft  they  ''would  be  salijeet  to 
•ensnal  pleaanres ;"  and  that  the  "time  of  the  thoiuaad  yean  wonld  be  spent  ia 
naptial  entertainmentB."  Kone  of  these  opinions  aio  found  on  tho  book  of  Bo* 
yeUiAion  as  we  now  hare  tt. 

2.  The  tiOt  giVen  by  Cainj  to  the  book---£«Oi{altMW  instead  of  £evefatteii  — 
*AirasaA«ipis^a8  WO  find  it  in  the  book  itself  eh.  L  1,  would  seem  to  indioate  a 
different  work  from  that  of  John.  Bnsebias  always  tefers  to  the  Apocalypse  by 
tho  nonn  singolar  (Pro!  Stoaity  i.  341),  and  this  is  the  general  manner  in  wbidi 
the  work  has  been  designated.  If  Cains  had  designed  to  refer  to  this,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  wonld  haye  used  the  oommon  term  to  designate  it. 

3.  These  views  receive  some  confirmation  from  a  passage  in  Theodorety  "who 
spoke  of  Ceiinthns  in  such  a  way  as  seems  to  imply  that  he  had  forged  an  Apoca- 
lypse for  the  promotion  of  his  designs."  That  passage  is,  "  Gerinthos  forged  oer« 
tain  revelations  as  if  %«  hinudf  had  seen  Uumf  and  added  descriptions  of  certain 
terrible  things,  and  declares  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  will  be  established  on 
the  eajrth/'  4;6.  See  Prof.  Bt&art>  L  843.  On  the  whole,  nothing  of  material  im- 
portanoe  can  be  derived  firom  the  testimony  of  Cains  in  proof  that  the  Apocalypse 
was  not  believed  to  have  been  written  by  John. 

(6)  Dionysins  of  Alexandria  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  Apoealypse  as 
being  the  production  of  John,  though  he  did  not  deny  its  inspiration.  He  was 
made  bishop  <^  the  See  of  Alexandria^  A.  D.  247,  or  248>  and  died  about  A,  D. 
264,  or  265.  See  Lardner,  ii.  643-^22*  He  was. a  pupil  of  Otigen,  and  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation.  The  full  testimony  of  Dionysins  in  regard  to  this  book  may  bo 
seen  in  Lardner,  ii.  693^97.  ~I  will  eopy  all  that  is  material  to  show  his  opinion. 
He  says,  "  Some  who  were  before  us  have  utterly  rioted  and  conftited  this  book, 
drittoising  eveiy  chapter;  showing  it  throughout  unintelligible  and  inconsistent | 
adding,  moreover,  that  the  inspiration  is  fiilse,  forasnmch  as  it  is  not  John's ;  nor 
is  a  revelation  which  is  hidden  under  so  obscure  and  thick  a  veil  of  ignoranoe." 
[Prof.  Stuart  (i.  346)  translates  this,  "It  contains,  nkoreover,  no  revelation;  for  it 
is  covered  with  a  strong  and  thick  Teil#f  ignoranee."]  "And  this  not  only  no 
ftpostle,  but  not  so  mnoh  as  ftny  holy  or  ecclesiastical  man  was  the  author  of  this 
writing,  but  that  Cerinthus,  founder  of  the  herein  called  after  hfan  the  Corinthian, 
the  better  tS  recommend  his  own  forgery,  prefixed  to  it  an  honorable  name.  For 
this  they  say  was  one  of  his  particular  notions,  that  tho  lungdom  of  Christ  should 
be  earthly;  consisting  of  those  things  which  ho  himself  a  carnal  and  sensual 
man,  most  admired,  the  pleasures  of  the  belly,  and  its  ooncvpiseenee;  that  is, 
eating,  and  drinking^  and  marriage;  and  for  the  mors  decent  procurement  of 
these,  fbastings,  and  sacrifices,  and  slaughters  of  victims.  But,  for  my  part,  I  dare 
not  r^et  the  book,  since  many  of  the  brethren  have  it  in  high  esteem ;  but  allow- 
ing it  to  be  above  my  understanding,  I  suppose  it  to  contain  throughout  some 
latent  and  wonderful  meaning;  for  though  I  do  fiot  understand  it,  I  suspect  there 
must  be  some  profound  sense  in  the  words;  not  measuring  and  judging  these 
things  by  my  own  reason,  but  ascribing  more  to  fidth,  I  esteem  them  too  snblime 
Who  oomicehmded  by  mo."  Tiieo,  hftviag  q,voted Mmi  faawgei  ftw  tfa«booli^ 
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he  addiy  speaking  of  Uie  anther,  ''  I  do.  not  deny,  fhen,  that  his  name  is  John, 
and  that  this  is  John's  book;  for  I  beUeye  it  to  be  the  work  of  some  holy  and 
inspired  person.  Neyertheless,  I  cannot  easily  grant  him  to  be  the  apostle,  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  brother  of  James,  whose  is  the  gospel  ascribed  to  John,  and  the 
Catholic  epistle ;  for  I  eondude  from  the  manner  of  each,  and  the  term  of  expses- 
sion,  and  the  oondnot  of  the  book,  as  we  call  i<^  that  he  is  not  the  same -person; 
for  the  evangelist  nowhere  puts  down  his  name,  nor  does  he  speak  of  himself 
either  in  the  gospel  or  the  epistle.  I  think,  therefore,  that  he  [Uie  anther]  is 
another,  one  of  them  that  dweHeth  in  Asia;  forasmnoh  as  it  is  said,  that  there 
are  two  tombs  at  Ephesos,  each  of  them  called  John's  tomb.  And  from  the  sen* 
timenl^  and  words,  and  disposition  of  them,  it  is  likely  that  he  differed  from  him 
[who  wrote  the  gospel  and  epistle]." 

This  is  the  sum  of  all  that  Dionysius  says  in  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
book. 

Bespeoting  this  the  following  remarks  may  be  made : — 

1.  Dionysius,  though  he  did  not  regard  the  work  as  the  work  of  John  the 
Apostle,  yet  reoeiyed  it  as  an  inspired  book,  though  fjetr  abore  his  comprehension. 

2.  He  does  not  agree  with  those  who  altogether  rejected  i<^  as  if  it  were  no 
reyelatibn,  and  contained  no  inspired  truth. 

3.  He  did  not  aseiibe  i1^  as  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Gains  did,  to 
Cerinthus. 

4.  AU  the  objections  that  he  urges  to  its  being  the  work  of  the  apostle  John> 
ore  derived  from  the  book  itsdf,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  the 
G-ospel  of  John,  and  the  first  epistle  of  John,  should  have  been  written  by  the 
same  author.  He  refers  to  no  historical  proof  on  that  point;  and  does  not  even 
intimate  that  it 'genuineness  had  been  called  in  question  by  the  early  writers.  It 
is  dear,  therefore,  that  the  objections  of  Dionysius  should  not  be  allowed  to  set 
aside  the  strong  and  dear  proofs  of  an  historical  nature  already  adduced  from  the 
early  Christian  writers.  See  the  opinion  of  Dionysias  examined  more  at  length 
in  Prof.  Stuart,  L  344^^54.    Gomp.  Hug.  Intro,  pp.  654r456. 

(c)  It  may  be  added,  in  regard  to  the»historioal  testimony  from  the  ancients, 
that  the  book  is  not  found  in  many  of  the  early  catalogues  of  the  books  ef  the 
Hew  Testament,  and  that  this  has .  been  made  an  objection  to  its  authejitieity. 
Thus  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  in  a  piece  composed  in  verse,  containing  a  catalogue 
of  the  Canonical  Scriptnres,  omits  the  book  of  Revelation ;  in  the  catalogue  of 
sacred  writings  annexed  to  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea^  A.  D.  363,  it  is 
also  omitted;  in  the  so-called  Canons  of  the  Aposties,  a  supposititious  work  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  it  is  also  omitted;  it  is  also  omitted  in  a  cata- 
logue of  sacred  books  published  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  360;  and  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Amphilocus,  bishop  of  Iconium,  A.  D.  380,  as  among  the  books  that 
were  doubtful:  —  ''Some,"  says  he,  ''admit  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  but  most 
persons  say  it  is  spurious."  See  Michaelis^  Intro.  New  Tes.  iv.  480 ;  Prof.  Stnart» 
i.  857,  seq. 

In  regard  to  these  omissions,  and  the  doubts  entertained  by  later  writers  on  the 
mbjeet^-lt  may  be  semarked  in  general,  (1.)  that  it  is  well  known  that  in  the 
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latter  part  of  the  focrth  centniy  and  onward  many  doubts  were  etitertained  ai  to 
the  oanonical  anthority  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  that,  together  with  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  second  and  third  epistles  of  JohOf 
it  was  reckoned  among  the  b^oks  called  AntUegomena;  that  is,  hookt  tpokmi 
against,  or  books  whose  canonical  authority  was  not  admitted  by  alL  (2.)  This 
&et  shows,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  the  great  rigilance  of  the  church  in  the 
early  ages,  in  settling  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  in  determining  what  books 
were  to  be  admitted,  and  what  were  to  be  rejected.  (3.)  These  doubts,  entertained 
in  a  later  age,  cannot  aifect  the  dear  historical  testimony  of  the  early  writers,  as 
we  now  have  it ;  for  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  so  fiur  as  the  histo- 
rical testimony  is  concerned,  must  be  determined  by  the  testimony  of  the  writers 
who  liyed  near  the  lime  when  it  is  alTeged  to  have  been  written.  (4.)  The  objec- 
tions alleged  against  the  Apocalypse  in  Iftter  times,  were  wholly  on  internal 
grounds,  and  were  mainly  deriyed  from  the  fact  that  it  was  supposed  to  countenanoe 
the  doctrine  of  Gbiliasm,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  and  the 
saints,  for  a  thousand  years,  in  Jerusalem;  and  from  the  fact  that  the  followers 
of  Cerinthus  appealed  to  this  book  in  support  of  their  pernicious  errors.  The 
book  $eemed  (see  ch.  zz.)  to  countenance  the  yiews  early  entertained  by  many  on 
the  subject  of  Ihe  Millennium,  and,  in  accordance  with  a  common  method  of 
controyersy,  its  canonical  authority  was  therefore  called  in  question.  Thus  Hug 
(Intro,  p.  654),  says,  *'  It  was  amidst  the  disputes  concerning  the  Millennium,  that 
the  first  explicit  and  well-authenticated  denial  of  the  Apocalypse  occurred." 
Nepos,  Bishop  of  the  Arsinoitio  Pnefectore  in  Egypt,  had  maintained  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sfillennium  could  be  defended  from  the  book  of  Revelation,  by  a 
literal  exposition.  Dionysius  opposed  this  view,  and  in  the  violence  of  the  dis- 
pute on  the  subject,  the  authority  of  the  Apocalypse  itself  was  called  in  question 
by  Dionysius,  on  the  grounds  referred  to  above.  "He  did  this,  however,"  says 
Hug,  "with  such  moderation,  that  he  might  not  offend  those  who  had  so  readily 
agreed  to  a  compromise  ;**  ^~  that  is,  a  compromise  by  which,  as  bishop,  he  had 
endeavored  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties.  Hug  has  ^hown  conclusively 
(pp.  654r-656)  that  this  constitutes  no  objection  to  the  genuineness  of  the  book. 
It  was  on  such  internal  grounds  entirely  that  the  authenticity  of  the  book  was 
called  in  question,  and  that  it  was  ever  placed  innong  the  disputed  books.  That 
objection  is,  of  course,  of  no  importance  now.  (5.)  It  is  well  known  thal^  mainly 
by  the  influence  of  Jerome  and  Augustine  (see  Prof.  Stuart,  L  334),  all  these 
doubts  were  removed,  and  that  the  Apocalypse  after  their  tame  was  all  but  nni 
yersally  received,  until  Luther,  for  reasons  derived  from  the  book  itseli^  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  again  called  it  in  question. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  historical  argument  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  book  of  Revelation ;  and  such  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  has  satis- 
fied the  Christian  world  at  large  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  apostle  John,  and  is, 
therefore,  entitled  to  a  place  as  an  inspired  book  in  the  candh  of  Scripture.  In 
Ancient  times  there  were  no  objections  to  it  on  historical  grounds,  and  it  is  unne« 
oessary  to  say  that  there  can  be  none  on  these  grounds  now. 

(2.)  The  oligections  to  its  geautaeness  and  authenticity  in  modem  Uana^  ai« 
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;^^%Jj  dmiTed  from  the  eoAtonti  of  ilio  book  it0«l£    Thete  otgoettost^  ••  itelid 
Wetto,  and  m  exprtsaiBf  tfao  sabfftinoo  of  all  that  U  «3rged  hj  Bwald* 
o,  CredneTj  and  othort,  are  the  following: 

That  the  Apocalyptioal  writer  calls  himself  John,  whi^  the  erang^t  nerev 

It  is  added,  also,  by  Ewald,  Oredner,  and  Hitsig^  that  in  dis.  zTiiL  20,  and 

i.  li,  the  writer  expressly  ezeludes  himself  from  the  number  of  the  apostlee. 

2.  That  the  language  of  the  book  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  fourth 

Qoiqpelf  and  the  three  epistles  of  John  ^e  Apostle.    It  is  said  to  be  eharaoterised 

by  strong  Hebraisms,  and.  by  mggedaess;  by  negligence  of  expression,  and  by 

grammatioal  inaccuracies  3  and  that  it  exhibits  the  abs^ace  of  pure  Greek  words, 

and  of  the  aposUe's  farorite  expressions. 

3.  That  the  style  is  unlike  that  which  appears  in  the  Gospel  and  the  epistles. 
In  the  latter,  it  is  said,  there  is  calm,  deep  feeling  >  in  the  Apoealypse,  a  lively, 
oreative  power  of  fiincy. 

4.  That  the  doctrinal  aspect  of  the  book  is  diffurent  from  that  of  the  apostle's 
ausknowledged  writings.  It  is  sud  that  we  find  in  the  latter  nothing  of  the  ''sen- 
suous expectations  of  the  Messiah  and  of  his  kingdom,"  which  are  prominent  in 
the  Apocalypse ;  that  the  views  inotdeated  respecting  spirits,  dMnons,  and  angels, 
are  foreign  to  John ;  and  that  there  is  a  certain  spirit  of  revenge  flowing  through- 
out the  Apocalypse,  quite  inconsistent  with  the  mild  and  amiftble  diiq^osition  of 
the  beloved  disciple. 

For  a  full  consideration  of  these  points,  and  a  complete  answer  to  these  objec- 
tions, ^e  reader  is  referred  to  the  Commentary  of  Prof.  Stuart,  vol.  i.  pp.  371-422c 
A  more  condensed  reply  is  found  in  Eitto's  Cyclopedia  of  Biblieal  Literature,  in 
an  article  by  the  Bev.  S.  Davidson,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  literature  and 
Oriental  Languages  in  the  Lancashire  Independent  College,  voL  ii.  pp.  614r-618. 

The  objections  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  the  importance  which  has  been 
attached  to  them  by  many  persons,  but  it  may  be  satisfSftctoiy  to  see  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  disposed  of  by  Dr.  Davidson :  I  therefore  copy  his  answer  to 
them. 

«  Let  us  now  consider  the  internal  evidence  in  fhvor  of  John  lA&e  Apostle,  be- 
ginning with  an  examination  of  the  arguments  adduced  on  the  other  side  by  De 
Wette.  These  do  not  possess  all  the  weight  that  many  assign  to  them.  We  shall 
follow  tiie  order  in  which  they  have  been  already  stated. 

1.  We  attach  no  importance  to  this  circumstance.  Why  should  not  a  writer  be 
at  liberty  to  name  himself  or  not  as  he  peases ;  above  all,  why  should  not  a 
writer,  under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  omit  the  particulars 
which  he  was  not  prompted  to  record  ?  How  could  he  refrain  from  doing  so  ? 
The  Holy  Spirit  must  have  had  some  good  reason  for  leading  the  writer  to  set 
forth  his  name,  although  curiosity  is  not  gratified  by  assigning  the  reason.  The 
Old  Testament  prophets  usually  prefixed  tiieir  names- to.  the  visions  and  predic- 
tions which  they  were  prompted  to  record;  and  John  does  the  same.  But  instead 
of  styling  himself  an  ai>ostle,  which  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  dignity  and  official 
_  authority,  he  modestly  takes  to  himself  the  appelliUlon  of  a  Mtrvant  of  Chrittt 
the  brother  and  companion  of  the  faithful  in  tribulation.  This  corresponds  with 
the  relation  which  ne  sustained  to  Christ  in  the  receiving  of  such  visions,  as  also 
with  tiie  condition  of  the  Redeemer  hunself.  In  the  Gospel,  John  is  mentioned 
as  the  disciple  uihom  /«*«#  lowed,  for  then  he  stood  in  an  intimate  relation  to 
Christy  as  ih^Son  of  man.  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  servant;  but  in  the  book 
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btfe;ra  vm,  Christ  is  aimoimoed  at  iho  glorified  B«d«6iiMi  wlio  should  quidkly 
Qome  to  jiidi^eiil^  and  John  is  hit  tgrvaiUf  entrnstod  with  the  seorets  of  his 
house.  Well  did  it  become  the  apostle  to  forget  all  the  honor  of  his  apostolio 
office,  and  to  be  abased  before  the  JLord  of  glory.  The  resplendent  Tision  of  the 
Savionr  had  such  an  effect  npon  the  seer,  that  he  feU  at  his  feet  as  dead ;  and 
therefore  it  was  quite  natural  for  him  to  be  dothed  with  profound  hnmiUty,  to 
designate  himself  the  senrant  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  brother  and  eompanion  of 
the  fiidthful  in  tribulation.  Again,  in  eh.  zviiL  20,  the  prophets  are  said  to  be 
represented  as  already  in  heaven  in  their  glorified  oondition,  and  therefore  the 
writer  could  not  have  belonged  to  their  number.  But  this  passage  neither  affirms 
nor  necessarily  implies  that  the  saints  and  aposUes  and  prophets  were  at  that  lime 
in  heaven.  Neither  is  it  stated  that  all  the  apostles  had  then  been  glorified. 
Chapter  zzL  H  is  alleged  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  modesty  and  humility  of 
John.  This  is  a  questionable  assumption.  The  official  honor  inseparable  from 
the  person  of  an  apostle  was  surely  compatible  with  profound  humility.  It  was  so 
with  Paul ;  and  we  may  safely  draw  the  same  oondusion  in  regard  to  John.  In 
describing  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  it  was  neoessaiy  to  introduce  the  twelve  apostles. 
The  writer  could  not  ezdude  himself  (see  Lileke,  p.  389;  and  Guerike's  Bei^ 
trage,  p.  87,  sq.). 

2.  To  enter  fiilly  into  this  argument  would  require  a  len j^ened  treatise.  Let 
vs  briefly  notice  the  particular  words,  phrases,  and  expressions  to  which  Ewald, 
LUcke,  Be  Wette,  and  Credner  specially  allude.  Much  has  been  written  by 
Xlwald  concerning  the  Hebraistio  character  of  the  language.  The  writer,  it  is 
alleged,  strongly  imbued  with  Hebrew  modes  of  thought,  frequentiy  inserts  He- 
brew words,  as  in  iiL  14;  iz.  11;  ziL  9, 10:  ziz.  1,  3,  4,  §;  zz.  2;  zzii.  20; 
while  the  influence  of  ctiAalittie  artifiewlUy  is  obvious  throughout  the  entire 
book,  and  particnlarly  in  L  4,  5 ;  iv.  2 ;  ziii.  18 ;  zvi  14.  The  mode  of  employing 
tiie  tenses  is  foreign  to  the  Greek  language,  and  moulded  after  the  Hebrew  (L  7 ; 
ii  5, 16,  22,  23j  27 ;  iii  9;  iv.  9-11;  ziL  a-4;  zvL  16,  21;  zvii.  13, 14;  zviil  11, 
15 ;  zzii  7^  12).  So  also  the  use  of  the  participle  (L  16 ;  iv.  1,  5,  8 ;  v.  6,  13 ;  vi 
!},  5;  vii  9, 10;  iz.  11;  z.  2;  ziv.  1, 14;  ziz.  12, 13;  zzi  14);'andof  the  infini- 
live  (zii  7).  The  awkward  disposition  of  words  is  alse  said  to  be  Hebraistic ; 
audi  as  a  genitive  appended  like  the  oonstruet  state;  the  stringing  together  of 
several  genitives-  (ziv.  8,  10, 19;  zvL  19;  zvifl.  3,  14;  ziz.  15;  zzi.  6;  zzii. 
18,  19);  and  the  use  of  the  Greek  cases,  which  are  frequently  changed  for 
prepositions  (ii  10;  lit  9;  vi  1,  8;  via.  7;  iz.  19;  zi  6,  9;  zii.  6;  ziv.  2,  7); 
inconrectBess in  appocHlottS  (i  5;  ii  20;  in.  12;  Iv.  2-4;  vi  1;  vii.  9;  viii.  9;  iz. 
14;  ziii  1-4;  ziv.  2»  12,  14,24),  Ac);  a  oonstruotion  formed  of  an  ah^Ss  put 
after  the  relative  pronoun  (iii  8;  vii  2,  9;  ziii  12;  zz.  8);  frequent  anoma» 
Hes  in  regard  to  number  and  gender  (ii  27;  iii  4,  5;  iv.  8;  vi  9,  10;  iz. 
13, 14;.  zi  15;  ziv.  1,  3;  zvii  16;  ziz.  14;  and  viii.  11;  zi  18;  zv.  4;  zvii.  12, 
15;  zviii  14;  ziz.  iii;  zz.  12;  zzi  4»  24;  also,  zvi.  10;  ziz.  1,  8,  9.  In  addi- 
t^on  to  this  it  is  alleged  by  Credner,  that  the  nse  made  of  the  Old  Testament 
betrays  an  acquaintance  on  the  port  of  the  writer  with  the  Hebrew  tezt  (comp* 
vi  13,  14  with  Iso.  zzzir.  4;  zviii  2  witii  Iso.  ziii  21,  zzi  9,  zzziv  14,  Jer.  L 
36 ;  zviii  4,  b  wi4h  Jer.  Ii  6,  9, 45 ;  zviii  7  with  Iso.  zlvii  7,  8 ;  zviii  21-23  with 
Jer.  zzv.  10,  Ii  63,  64).  In  eontrast  with  all  this,  we  are  reminded  of  the  fiaet 
^kaii,  ooeord^g  to  Acts  iv.  13,  John  was  an  unlearned  and  ignorant  man. 

The  book  is  defident  in  words  and  tarns  of  ezpresdon  purely  Greek,  such  as 
rnhnttt  «4«*rt,  vkihvni  compound  verbs,  as  kvayyhXuv,  wm^^XampdveiVf  impdXXsw; 
tiie  double  negation;  the  genitive  absolute;  the  otbraotion  or  the  relative  pro- 
noun ;  the  tegular  oonstruotion  of  the  neuter  plural  with  the  verb  singular  (ez- 
«epi  viii  3;  iz*  20;  ziv«  13;  zviii  24;  ziz.  14;  zzi  12);  iifUtv  with  the  genitive. 
I^avorite  ezpressions,  such  as  occnr  in  tibe  Goepd  and  epistles,  are  seldom  found, 
9M  9$<fo/ia4»  ftntfilUf  ipyd^9fiat,  ^itaray  irdXiv^  ^vtlv^  ithuv,  luiB^j  ^  (an  adverb  of 
time)y  •2'V,  fiiv  ndfTCn,  id^^St  f&St  citona,  iaJ^saQtu^  £ti/oihr0a(,  1^  aid&VMf,  iir AX vtr^at, 
virr^i  (r«Smi)  %»*%  the  historic  present.  There  are  also  fiavoritd  ezpressions  of  the 
writer  of  this  book,  svdi  as  do  not  ooooc  in  John's  anthentio  writings :  •htwiUvn^ 
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Icx^it  Ttu/if  irp*tr6roK}s  Hh  vatf&Vf  ^  ipjffi  r^;  mietas  to^  0eoif,  h  ipx"**  ^^  fitukMuv 
-Hjff  y^tt  «^(  iA  the  bef^mng  of  a  sentenoe.  The  coiijnnction  tl,  so  oommon  in  the 
Goi^l}  does  not  occur  in  the  Apocalypse ;  but  only  el  ftiif  el  hiuH,  and  d  r«;.  The 
frequent  joining  of  a  suhstantire  with  /ifya;,  as  Atavfj  asydkn,  vX/^i;  /levtfXi},  ^dfiog 
ftiyast  ffumjbt  ftfyast  rather  reminds  one  oi  Luke  tnan  Jonn ;  pitlfytv,  so  firequent  in 
the  Gospel,  is  not  found  in  the  Revelation;  and^  on  the  contrary,  laXvptf;,  which 
oecors  seren  times  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  foreign  to  the  GospeL 

The^  following  discrepancies  between  tiie  language  of  &e  Gospel  and  that  of 
the  epistles  have  been  noticed :  i^iv6s  is  used  of  God  l>oth  in  the  Gospel  and 
the  Apocalypse,- but  in  different  senses;  so  also  ic^pco;,  and  ipyd^ottai;  instead  of 
Ut  the  ApcHMlypse  has  only  ISoi;  instead  of  'UpovdXvua  only  lepoveaK^it;  instead 
of  idv  nSf  as  in  the  Gospel,  el  ns ;  ««/>/,  so  often  used  by  John,  occurs  only  once 
in  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  too  in  relation  to  place ;  ^yXaf  is  used  in  the  pluraL 
Words  denoting  teeing  are  differently  used  in  &e  Gospel  and  Apocalypse ;  thus, 
for  the  present  we  find  in  the  la/ttor  pXitcetv,  Oeaptiv  hpSv;.  for  the  aorist  of  the 
active  eloov,  ^XhsiVt  and  Ocupetv ;  fbr  the  future  8im<r0at,  and  for  the  aorist  of  the 
passive  also  SvrarOai ;  fihuv  has  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  it  bears  in 
the  Gospel ;  instead  of  b  dfX»»v  r»9  cdtr/iovi  and  b  irovnpiSf  we  find  h  earavas,  h  ii40o\os, 
h  Spdntv  S  ftiyas. 

Such  is  a  summary  statement  of  an  argument  drawn  out  at  great  length  by 
Luoke,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  and  Credner. 

Some  have  attempted  to  turn  aside  its  force  by  resorting  to  the  hypotiiesis  that 
the  book  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  and  then  translated  into  Greek.  This, 
however,  is  contnidicted  by  the  most  decisive  internal  evidenoe,  and  is  in  itself 
highly  improbable.  The  Apocalypse  was  written  in  the  Greek  langui^,  as  all 
antiquity  attests.  How  then  are  we  to  account  for  its  Hebraistic  idioms  and 
solecisms  of  language,  its  negligences  of  diction,  and  ungrammatical  construc- 
tions? One  circumstance  to  be  taken  into  account  i^  ^t  the  nature  of  the 
Gospel  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  latter  is  a  prophetic 
book — a  poetical  composition — ^while  the  former  is  a  simple  record  in  prose,  of  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  in  the  days  of  his  flesh.  It  is  apparent^  too,  that  John  in  the 
Apocalypse  imitates  the  manner  of  Ezekiel  and  DanieL  The  New  Testament 
prophet  conforms  to  the  diction  and  symbolic  features  of  the  former  seers.  '  If 
the  question  should  be  urged,  why  John  chose  these  models?  the  obvious  answer 
is,  that  he  conformed  to  the  taste  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  numerous 
apocryphal  works  of  an  Apocalyptical  nature,  which  were  composed  nearly  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Apocalypse,  such  as  the  book  of  Enoch,  the  Ascension  <^ 
Isaiah,  the  Testament  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  many  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  the 
fourth  book  of  Ezra,  the  Pastor  of  Hennas,  and  many  others  which  are  lost —  all 
testify  to  the  taste  and  feelings  of  the  times  when,  or  near  T^hioh,  the  Apocalypse 
was  written.  If  this  method  of  writing  was  more  grateful  to  the  time  in  which 
John  lived,  it  is  a  good  reason  for  Ms  preferring  It.*  In  consequence  of  such 
imitation,  the  diction  has  an  Oriental  character;  and  the  figures  are  in  the  highest 
style  of  imagery  peculiar  to  tiie  East.  But  it  is  said  that  John  was  an  illiterate 
man.  Illiterate,  doubtiess,  he  was  as  compared  with  Paul,  who  was  brought  up 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel;  yet  he  may  have  been  oai>able  of  reading  the  Old  Testa- 
ment books ;  and  he  was  certainly  inspired.  Rapt  in  ecstaoy,  he  saw  wondrous 
visions.  He  was  in  the  Spirit,  And  when  writing  the  things  he  beheld^  his  lan- 
guage was  to  be  conformed  to  the  nature  of  such  marveUous  revelations.  It  was 
to  be  adapted  to  the  mysterious  disclosures,  the  vivid  pictures,  the  moving  scenes, 
the  celestial  beings  and  scenery  of  which  he  was  privileged  to  tell.  Hence  it  was 
to  be  lifted  up  tax  above  the  level  of  simple  prose  or  biographic  history,  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  sublime  visions  of  the  seer.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
he  was  not  in  the  droumstances  of  an  ordinary  writer.  He  was  inspired.  How 
often  is  this  flMt  lost  sight  of  by  tiie  German  critics!  It  is  therefore  needless  to 
inquire  into  his  education  in  tiie  Hebrew  language,  or  his  mental  culture  while 
nnding  in  Asia  Minor,  or  the  smoothness  of  the  Greek  language  as  euneni  in 

•  Stuart,  in  the  Bibliotheoa  Sacra,  pp.  868, 864. 
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tl|9  pl4oe  where  b«  liveci;  before  uid  after  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  The  Holy 
SpiHt  qualified  him  beyond  and  irrespectiTe  of  ordinary  means^  for  the  work  of 
fnitlng.  However  eleyated  the  theme  he  nndertook,  he  was  assisted  in  employ- 
ing diction  as  elevated  as  the .  nature  of  the  subject  demanded.  We  place,  there- 
fbre,  little  reliance  upon  the  argnniient  derived  from  the  time  of  life  at  which  the 
Apocalypse  was  composed,  though  Olshausen  and  Guerike  insist  upon  it.  Written, 
as  they  think,  twenty  years  before  the  Gospel  or  epistles,  the  Apocalypse  exhibits 
aiarks  of  inexperience  in  writing,  of  youthful  fire,  and  of  an  ardent  temperament. 
It  exhibits  the  first  essays  of  one  expressing  his  ideas  in  a  language  td  which  he 
was  unaccustomed.  This  may  be  true ;  but  we  lay  far  less  stress  upon  it  than 
these  authors  seem  inclined  to  do.  The  strong  Hebraized  diction  of  the  book  wo 
account  for  on  the  ground  that  the  writer  was  a  Jew ;  and,  as  such,  expressed  his 
Jewish  conceptions  in  Greek;  that  he  imitated  the  later  Old  Testament  prophets, 
especially  the  manner  of  Daniel ;  and  that  the  only  prophetic  writing  in  the  New 
Testament  naturally  approaches  nearer  the  Old  Testament,  if  not  in  subject,  at 
least  in  coloring  and  linguistic  features. 

These  considerations  may  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  language  of  the  book, 
after  all  the  extravagances  of  assertion  in  regard  to  anomalies,  solecisms,  and 
ruggednesses,  have  been  fairly  estimated.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many 
rash  and  unwarrantable  assumptions  have  been  made  by  De  Wette  and  others 
relative  to  the  impure  Greek  said  to  bo  contained  in  the  Apocalypse.  Winer  has 
done  much  to  check  such  bold  ajisertions,  but  with  little  success  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  resolved  to  abide  by  a  strong  and  prevalent  current  of  opinion. 
We  venture  to  affirm,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  are  books  of  the 
New  Testament  almost  as  Hebraizing  as  the  Apocalypse ;  and  that  the  anomalies 
charged  to  the  account  of  the  Hebrew  language  may  be  paralleled  in  other  parts 
of  the  New  Testament  or  in  classical  Greek.  What  shall  be  said,  for  instance,  to 
the  attempt  of  Hitzig  to  demonstrate  from  the  language  of  Mark's  Gospel,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  both  proceeded  from  one  author,  viz., 
John  Mark  ?  This  author  has  conducted  a  lengthened  investigation  with  the  view 
of  showing  that  all  the  peculiarities  of  language  found  in  the  Apocalypse  are 
equally  presented  in  the  second  Gospel,  particularly  that  the  Hebraisms  of  the 
one  correspond  with  those  of  the  other.  Surely  this  must  lead  to  new  investiga- 
tions of  the  Apocalyptic  diction,  and  possibly  to  a  renunciation  of  those  extrava- 
gant assertions  so  often  made  in  regard  to  the  harsh,  rugged,  Hebraized  Greek  of 
the  Apocalypse.  Who  ever  dreamed  before  of  the  numerous  solecisms  of  Mark's 
language  ?  and  yet  Hitzig  has  demonstrated  its  similarity  to  the  Apocalyptic  as 
plansibly^as  Ewald,  Lucke,  and  others  have  proved  the  total  dissimilarity  between 
the  diction  of  the  Apocalypse  and  that  of  John's  Gospel. 

The  length  allotted  to  this  article  will  not  allow  the  writer  to  notice  every  term 
and  phrase  supposed  to  be  peculiar.  This  can  only  bo  done  with  success  by  him 
^ho  takes  a  concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament  in  his  hand,  with  the  determi- 
nation to  test  each  example;  along  with  a  good  syntax  of  classical  Greek,  such 
as  Bemhardy's.  In  this  way  he  may  see  whether  the  alleged  Hebraisms  and 
anomalies  have  not  their  parallels  in  classical  Greek.  Some  of  the  allegationts 
already  quoted  are  manifestly  incorrect,  e.  .7.  that  dicouw  with  the  genitive  is  not 
found  in  the  Apocalypse.  On  the  contrary,  it  occurs  eight  times  with  the  genitive. 
Other  words  are  adduced  on  the  principle  of  their  not  occurring  so  frequently  in 
the  book  before  us  as  in  the  Gospel  and  epistles.  But  by  this  mode  of  reasoning 
it  might  be  shown,  that  the  other  acknowledged  writings  of  the  apostle  John,  for 
instance  hi?  first  epistle,  are  not  authentic.  Thus  /5<Jftora,  one  of  the  words  quoted, 
though  frequently  found  in  the  Gospel,  is  rot  in  any  of  the  three  epistles ;  there- 
fore, these  epistles  were  not  written  by  John.  It  is  found  once  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Again,  ipyd^onat,  which  is  found  seven  times  in  the  Gospel,  and  once  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, as  also  once  in  each  of  Ae  second  and  third  epistles,  is  not  in  the  first 
epistle;  therefore  the  first  epistle  proceeded  from  another  writer  than  the  author 
•f  the  second  and  third.  The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  eaapiia.  Again, 
it  is  alleged  that  the  regular  construction  of  neuters  plural  with  singular  verbs  is 
not  found,  with  the  exception  of  six  instances.    To  say  nothing  of  the  large  list 
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^    exeeptions,  let  It  be  considered,  that  the  plural  vevb  14  joined  nrkh  yjhmd 
0008  where  animate  beings,  especiallj  persons,  are  designated.    Apply  now  thii 
•xdndple,  which  regularly  holds  good  in  classical  Greek,  to  the  Apooalypse,  and. 
_^otl^g  peculiar  wiU  appear  in  the  latter.    Should  there  still  remain  exampiss  of 
neuters  plural  designating  things  without  life,  we  shall  find  similar  ones  in  the. 
Oreek  writers.    Anothw  mode  in  which  the  reasoning  founded  upcm  the  use  of 
•peculiar  terms  and  expressions  may  be  tested,  is  the  following.    It  is  admitted 
that  there  are  words  which  occur  in  the  Gospel  and  epistles,  but  not  in  the  Apo- 
calypse.   The  adverb  irdvrorc  is  an  example.    On  the  same  principle  and  by  virtue 
of  the  same  reasoning,  it  may  be  denied,  a<  far  as  language  is  concerned,  that  1 
Timothy  was  written  by  Paul,  because  irdtrrorc,  which  is  found  in  his  other  epis- 
tles, does  not  occur  in  it.     In  this  manner  we  might  individually  take  up  each 
word  and  every  syntatical  peculiarity  on  which  the  charge  of  harshness,  or  sole- 
cism, or  Hebraizing  has  been  fastened.   It  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  there  a(«  very 
few  real  solecisms  in  the  Apocalypse.    Almost  all  that  have  been  adduced  may 
be  paralleled  in  Greek  writers,  or  in  those  of  the  New  Testament.    The  words  of 
Winer,  a  master  in  this  department^  are  worthy  of  attention :  '  The  solecisMis  that 
appear  in  the  Apocalypse  give  the  diction  the  impress  of  great  harshness,  but 
they  are  capable  of  explanation,  partly  from  anacoluthon  and  the  mingling  of  two 
constructions,  pajrtly  in  another  manner.     Such  explanation  should  have  been 
always  adopted,  instead  of  ascribing  these  irregularities  to  the  ignoranee  of  the 
author,  who,  in  other  constructions  of  a  much  more  difficult  nature  in  this  very 
book,  shows  that  he  was  exceedingly  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  grammar. 
For  most  of  these  anomalies  too,  analogous  examples  in  the  Greek  writers  may 
be  found,  with  this  difference  alon'e,  that  they  do  not  follow  one  anothw  so  fre- 
quently as  in  the  Apocalypse'  {Grammatik,  funfte  Auflage,  pp.  273,  4).    Should 
the  reader  not  be  satisfied  with  this  brief  statement  of  Winer,  he  is  referred  to 
his  Exeget,  Studien,  i.  154,  sq.,  where  the  Professor  enters  into  details  with  great 
ability. 

The  following  linguistic  similarities  between  John's  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse 
deserve  to  be  cited :  (tirei  ravra,  Apoc.  i.  19 ;  iv.  1 ;  viL  1,  9 ;  ix.  12 ;  xv.  5 ;  xviiL 
1;  xix.  1,-  XX.  3;  Gosp.  ui.  22;  v.  1,  14;  vi.  1;  vii.  1;  xix.  38;  xxL  1;  iii  22; 
V.  1,  14 ;  vi.  1 ;  vii.  1 ;  xix.  38 ;  xxi.  1 ;  fiaprvpia,  Apoc.  i  2,  9 ;  vi.  9 ;  xi.  7 ;  xiL 
11,  17;  xix.  10;  xx.  4.  Gosp.  ttaprvpiia  or  /lapTvpla,  i.  7,  8,  15,  19,  32,  34;  ii.  25; 
iiL  11,  26,  28,  32,  33;  iv.  3,  9,  44;  v.  31,  32,  33,  34,  36,  37,  39;  1  Epist.  i.  2;  iv. 
14;  V.  6-11.  7va,  Apoc.  ii.  10,  21;  iu.  9,  11,  18;  vL  2,  4,  11;  vii.  1,  Ac.  Ac 
Gosp.  vi.  5,  7,  12,  15,  28,  29,  30,  38,  39,  40,  50;   xi.  4,  11,  15,  16,  19,  31,  37,  42, 

50,  52,  53,  65,  57;  xiL  9,  10  20,  23,  35,  Ac.  1  Epist.  of  John,  L  3,  4,  9;  ii.  1, 
19,  27,  28.  S^ttj  Gosp.  vii.  24;  xi.  44.  Apoc.  i.  16.  itid^uv,  Apoc.  xix.  20.  Gosp. 
vii.  30,  32,  44;  viu.  20;  X.  39;  xi.  57;  xxi.  3,  10.  rnpOv  t6w  X&yov,  ris  srroXdg,  or 
some  similar  expression,  Apoc.  iii.  8,  10 ;  xii.  17 ;  xiv.  12 ;  xxii.  7,  9.     Gosp.  viii. 

51,  55  ;  xiv.  15 ;  xxiii.  24,  Ac.  &  vikCjv,  Apoc.  ii.  7,  11,  17,  26 ;  iii.  5,  15,  21 ;  xv, 
2 ;  xxi.  7.  This  verb  is  quite  common  in  the  first  epistle,  ii.  13,  14;  iv.  4;  v.  4* 
5.  Gosp.  xvi.  33.  %6<ap  ^«^j,  Apoc.  xxL  6;  xxii.  17;  comp.  Gosp.  vii.  38.  Com- 
pare also  the  joining  together  of  the  present  and  the  future  in  Apoc.  ii.  5  and 
Gosp.  xiv.  3.  The  assertion  of  the  same  thing  positively  and  negatively,  Apoc 
u.  2,  6,  8,  13 ;  ui.  8,  17,  21 ;  Gosp.  i.  3,  6,  7,  20,  48 ;  uL  15, 17,  20 ;  iv.  42 ;  v.  19, 
24 ;  viiL  35,  45 ;  x.  28 ;  xv.  5,  6,  7.  1  Epist.  iL  27,  Ac.  In  several  places  in 
the  Apocalypse  Christ  is  called  the  Lamb ;  so.  also  in  the  Gospel,  1.  29,  36. 
Christ  is  called  h  Xdyog  rofi  Geod,  Apoc.  xix.  13,  and  in  the  Gospel  of  John  only  has 
he  the  same  epithet  n/pcTv  ix  riv6sj  Apoc  iii.  10.  Oosp.  xvii.  15.  tn^drruv, 
Apoc  V.  6,  9,  12;  vL  4,  9;  xiii.  3,  8;  xviii.  24;  only  in  the  1st  Epist.  of  John, 


xlL  31.  ^See  Scholi,  Vie  Apokalypse  des  heilig.  Johannes  uhersetzt,  erJUdrt,  u.  8. 
w.  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1828, 8vo.;  Schulz,  Z7e6er  den  Sckriftsteller,  Character  und 
Wertk  des  Jokannes,  Leipzig,  1803j  8vo. ;  Donker  Curtius,  Spfcvnen  hermmimUi' 


€MieaJtgieum  4$  A^fCtlmi  mb  indole,  doetrma  H  amftefult  ^mert  JohtatmiM 
AfMU&  non  aUommfo,  Tff%|«cti  Bator.  179J9.  8to.;  Keltkoff;  ApimhntiM  Jfotaud 
Apowtdi  vmdkaia,  Uafmrn,  ISZ4^  6yo.;  Stein  (in  Winer  and  ISngdhardfi 
Kritiscb.  JaurtuUf  y,  L),  and  the  Vena  JMenaur^Zeitung  for  AjfiH,  IBSi,  Ko.  dl). 
It  is  true,  ti&at  lome  of  these  es^essione  are  eaid  bj  Libeke,  Be  Wette,  and 
Credner,  to  be  used  in  a  different  Msse  in  the  Apooalypee;  others  not  to  be  efta* 
raderittk,  bat  radier  aceidental  and  casual;  otiiers  not  otiginalf  bat  boirowed. 
Snch  assertions,  howeyer,  proceed  more  from  a  priori  assumption  than  from  any 
inherent  truth  they  possess.  In  regard  to  the  charge  of  eahbaliam,  espeoiallj  in 
tiie  use  of  nuxnbers,  it  is  easily  disposed  of.  The  cabbala  of  the  Jews  was  widely 
different  from  the  instanoes  in  the  Apocalypse  that  have  been  quoted.  Perhaps 
John's  use  of  the  number  666  comes  the  nearest  to  one  kind  of  the  cabbala;  but 
still  it  is  80  unlike  as  to  warrant  the  oondusion  that  the  apostle  did  not  employ 
the  cabbalistic  art.  His  mysterious  indications  of  certain  facts,  and  the  reasona 
of  their  being  in  some  measure  involyed  in  darkness,  axe  explicable  on  other  than 
Jewish  grounds.  There  is  no  real  cause  for  believing  that  the  apostle  had  recourse 
to  the  artificial  and  trifling  ooneeits  of  the  Eabbins.  In  short,  this  argument  ia 
by  no  means  conolusiye.  As  far  as  tibie  Ismguage  is  conoeraed  nothing  militates 
against  the  opinion  that  the  Apocalypse  proceeded  from  John,  who  wrote  the 
Gospel.  The  contrary  eyidence  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  demand  assent. 
When  rigidly  scrutinized,  it  does  not  sustain  the  eonclosion  so  confidently  built 
*jtpon  it 

But  it  is  also  affirmed,  that  the  doctrinal  yiews  and  sentiments  inculcated  in 
the  Apocalypse  are  quite  different  from  those  found  in  the  Gospel.  This  may  be 
fireely  allowed  withoat  any  detriment  to  their  identity  of  anthorship.  How  slow 
the  Germans  are  in  learning  that  a  differ^ice  in  the  exhibition  of  traths  subataa- 
tiaUy  th^  same,  is  far  from  being  a  contradiction !  A  difference  of  subject  in  con- 
nection with  a  different  plan,  demands  correspondent  dissimilarity  of  treatment. 
Bendes,  there  must  be  a  gradual  deyelopment  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Sensuooa  expectoUons  of  the  Messiah,  sn<£  as  aae 
alleged  to  abound  in  the  Apocalypse,  may  be  perfectly  consistent  wi(h  the  spi- 
rituality of  his  reign,  though  it  appears  to  us  that  the  representotions  so  designated 
are  figuratiye,  shadowing  forth  spiritaal  realities  by  means  of  outward  objects. 

Bnt  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  pneamatologioal,  demonologieal,  and  aagelogical 
doctrines  of  the  book  ?  The  object  for  which  John's  Gospel  was  primarily  written 
did  not  lead  the  apostie  to  introduce  so  many  particulars  regarding  angels  and 
eyil  spirits.  The  interyention  of  good  and  the  malignant  influence  of  eyil  spirits 
•re  clearly  implied  in  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  particularly  in  Zechariah  and 
Daniel.  It  is  therefore  quite  accordant  with  the  pr<^hetio  Hebraistic  character 
of  the  Apocalypse,  to  make  angelic  agency  a  prominent  feature  in  the  book.  And 
that  such  agency  is  recognised  in  &e  Gospels,  is  apparent  to  the  most  cursory 
r«ikder.  The  «pecial  object  with  which  the  fourth  Gospel  was  written  was  different 
from  that  which  prompted  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  therefore  the 
subject-matter  of  both  is  exceedingly  diverse.  But  still  there  is  no  opposition  in 
doctrine.  The  same  doctrinal  views  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  representa- 
tftrais  contained  in  them.  In  the  one,  the  Bedeemer  is  depleted  in  his  hnmble 
career  on  earth ;  in  the  other,  in  his  triamphs  as  a  king— or  rather,  in  tiie  victo- 
rious progress  of  his  truth  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  all  tiie  efforts  of  Satan 
aaid  wicked  men  to  suppress  it.  As  to  a  spirit  of  revenge  in  the  Apocalyptic 
wiJter,  it  is  not  found.  The  inspired  prophet  was  eemmisrioned  to  pronounce  woes 
and  jodgments  as  aoon  to  be&l  the  enemies  of  Ohrist»  ia  eonseqae&oe  of  their 
persevering,  malignant  efforts.  As  well  might  an  evil  disposition  be  attributed  to 
l3ie  blessea  Saviour  himself,  in  consequence  of  his  denunciation  of  the  Scribes 
aad  l^aiisees.  The  same  John  who  wrote  the  Apocalypse  says,  in  the  second 
epistle,  ver.  10,  ^if  there  eome  any  unto  you  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive 
hun  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed.'  It  must  ever  strike  the 
ample  reader  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  a  positive  ground  for  attributing  the  author- 
ibip  to  John  the  i^evtle,  that  he  styles  himsalf  Tax  tervant  of  God  by  way  of 
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^loj8  ihe  ezpresflion,  /  Johnt  after  the  manner  of  Daidel,  as  if  he  were  fhe 

y  prophet  and  person  of  the  name.    Nor  can  it  be  well  belieyed  that  a  disciple 

the  apostle,  or  any  other  indiyidiial,  should  have  presumed  to  introduce  John 

^s  t^e  speaker,  tftus  deceiylng  the  readers.    The  apostle  was  well  known  to  the 

Oiuristians  of  his  time,  and  especially  to  the  Asiatic  churches.    He  did  not  there- 

•Core  think  it  necessary  to  say  John  the  Apostle  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing 

liiinself  from  any  other.  (8ee  Ztillig's  Die  Uffenbarung  Johannis,  Stuttgifft,  1834, 

8to.  p.  136.)*' 

g  2.     The  time  of  torUing  the  Apocalypse, 

The  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  may  be  considered  as  external 
or  historical,  and  internal. 

1.  External  or  historical.  On  this  point  the  testimony  of  the  early  Christian 
Pathers  is  almost  or  q^uite  uniform,  that  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  the 
apostie  John,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian ;  that  is  about  A.  B. 
95  or  96. 

The  principal  testimony  to  this  fact  is  that  of  Irenseus.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  was  himself  the  disci- 
ple of  the  apostie  John.  See  §  1,  (6).  He  had,  therefore,  every  opportunity  of 
obtaining  correct  information,  and  doubtiess  expresses  the  common  sentiment  of 
his  age  on  the  subject.  His  character  is  unexceptionable,  and  he  had  no  induce- 
ment to  bear  any  false  or  perverted  testimony  in  the  case.  His  testimony  is  plain 
and  positive  that  the  book  was  written  near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and 
the  testimony  should  be  regarded  as  decisive  unless  it  can  be  set  aside.  His  lan- 
guage in  regard  to  the  book  of  Eevelation  is : — "It  was  seen  no  long  time  ago,  hut 
almost  in  our  age,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian"  Lardner,  iL  181.  Or, 
as  the  passage  is  translated  by  Prof.  Stuart: — "  The  Apocalypse  was  seen  not  long 
ago,  but  alimost  in  our  generation,  near  the  end  of  Domitian^  reign."  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  therefore,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  or  as  to  the  time  when 
Irenaeus  believed  the  book  to  have  been  written.  Domitian  was  put  to  death  A. 
D.  96,  and  consequentiy,  according  to  Ireneeus,  the  Apocalype  must  have  been 
written  not  far  from  this  time. 

This  testimony  of  IrensBus  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
Relating  the  well-known  story  of  John  and  the  robber,  he  speaks  of  the  event  as 
having  occurred  on  his  return  from  exile  in  Patmos  "after  the  death  of  the  tyrant," 
and  represents  him  as  then  an  infirm  aid  man.  The  testimony  in  the  book  itself, 
(ch.  1.  9,)  is  clear  that  John  was  on  the  island  of  Patmos,  when  these  visions  were 
seen.  The  *Hyrant"  whose  death  is  here  referred  to,  must  necessarily  be  either 
Nero  or  Domitian,  as  these  were,  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  century,  the  only  im- 
perial persecuters  of  the  Christians.  It  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  Kero,  since  at 
the  time  of  his  persecution  (A.  D.  64)  John  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  an  ''infirm 
old  man,"  being  probably  not  much  above,  if  indeed  so  much  as  sixty  years  of  age. 
See  Euseblus,  Eccl.  Hist.  B.  iii.  ch.  23.  Of  this  testimony.  Prof.  Stuart,  who  him- 
self supposes  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  before  the  death  of  Nero,  says  (L 
364),  "The  tyrant  here  meant  is  probably  Domitian;  at  least,  although  he  is  not 
mmifd  by  Clement,  it  is  dew  that  EosebiiiB  so  nnderstands  the  matter." 
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YiotariniBfly  Bishop  of  PeUaw,  and  martyr  in  Diodetian'a  peneoation,  in  bia 
Commontaiy  on  the  Apoealypaoy  written  towards  the  eloie  of  the  third  eentury, 
says  twice  expressly  that  the  Apocalypse  was  seen  by  the  apostle  John  in  the  isle 
of  Patmos,  when  banished  thither  by  the  Boman  Epiperor  Bomitian.  See  the 
passages  quoted  in  Elliott^  L  39,  and  in  Pro£  Stoar^  L  2di.  The  testimony  is  un 
equiyocal. 

To  these  testimonies  from  the  early  Fathers,  may  be  added  that  of  Jerome,  who 
says  that  ''John  saw  the  Apocalypse  on  the  island  of  Patmos,  to  which  he  was 
sent  by  Bomitian,"  and  in  another  place  he  says  that  this  occurred  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  Bomitian.    Ady.  Jovin.  Lib.  i.,  Iiardner,  iv.  440,  447. 

And  to  these  plain  testimonies  may  be  added  those  of  Sulpicins  Severus,  and 
Orosius,  contemporaries  of  Augustine;  Gregory  Turonensis  (cent,  vi),  Isidorus 
Hiapaleusis  (cent  viL),  Marianus  Sootns,  Primasius,  and  others.  See  Profl  Stuart^ 
i.  264,  265,  and  Elliott,  i.  38, 89. 

Such  is  the  positive  testimony  that  the  book  was  written  near  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Bomitian,  uid  about  A.  B.  96.  It  is  true  that,  notwithstanding  this  posi^ 
tive  testimory,  there  were  some  writers  who  assigned  it  to  an  earlier  date.  Thus 
Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Sabunis  in  Cyprus,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century, 
speaks  of  John  as  having  prophesied  in  the  isle  of  Patmos  in  the  days  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius  (A.  B.  41-54),  a  time  when,  as  Michaelis  observes,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear from  history  that  there  was  any  imperial  persecution  of  Christians  whatever, 
and  when,  moreover,  the  probability  is  that,  of  the  seven  Apocalyptic  churches, 
scarcely  one  was  in  existence,  and  the  apostle  John  was  in  no  way  associated  with 
them.  Lardner  (iv.  190)  seems  to  suspect  that-  in  the  passage  referred  to,  the 
name  Claudius  was  a  &ult  of  the  transcriber.  Epiphanius,  however,  received  the 
Apocalypse  as  the  work  of  John,  and  as  an  inspired  book.  Lardner,  iv.  190. 
Others  have  ascribed  the  date  of  the  book  of  Bevelation  to  the  time  of  Nero. 
Thus  in  the  later  Syriao  version,  the  title-page  declares  that  it  was  written  in 
Patmos,  wkither  John  was  sent  by  Nero  Cesar,  This  version,  however,  was  made 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  can  have  little  authority  in  determining 
the  question.  It  is  not  known  by  whom  the  version  was  made,  or  on  what 
authority  the  author  relied,  when  he  said  that  John  was  banished  to  Patmos  in 
the  time  of  Nero.  So  also  Andreas  and  Aretluu,  commentators  on  the  book  of 
Revelation,  one  of  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  other  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  make  quotations  from  the  book  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show  that  they  supposed  that  it  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. They,  however,  made  no  express  declaration  on  that  point,  and  their  tes- 
timony at  any  rate,  at  thut  late  period,  is  of  little  value.  A  few  other  later  writers 
also  supposed  that  the  book  was  written  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  reign  of 
Bomitian.    See  Prof.  Stuart,  L  268>  269. 

Such  is  the  sum  of  the  historical  testimony  as  to  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse 
was  written ;  and  that  testimony,  it  seems  to  me,  is  so  clear  as  to  settle  the  point 
so  far  as  the  historical  evidence  is  concerned,  that  the  book  was  written  near  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Bomitian,  that  is,  about  A.  B.  95  or  96.  My  exposition  of  the 
book  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  written  at  that  time. 
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X  Thwe  is  ■modiir  inqvfay,  howerer,  «i  ta  tiit  inttmal  •▼id«Be«y  Hor  es  iSUa 
id  it  hu  be«n  maintained  thnt  it  mnf  t  haw  been  written  before  the  deatnio» 
^lott  of  Jenualeony  and  in  the  time  of  Nero.  See  the  argument  in  Prof.  Stoart^  L 
270-282. 

Kow,  in  regard  to  thia,  it  may  be  remarked  in  general,  that  on  the  enppon- 

tion  that  it  was  written  near  the  close  of  the  life  of  John,  and  in  the  time  of  Do- 

snitian,  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  no  internal  improbability  or  inconsistency; 

that  is,  in  otiier  words,  ail  the  known  circnmstanees  in  regard  to  John,  and  to  the 

•ondition  of  the  church  at  that  time,  would  accord  with  that  supposition.    For, 

(a)  It  is  known  that  John  spent  many  of  the  later  years  of  his  lifo  at  Ephesu^ 
in  the  midst  of  the  seven  ohnrches  to  which  the  book  was  addressed,  and  the 
epistles  in  the  book  are  Bach  as  they  would  be  on  that  supposition. 

(6)  It  is  admitted  that  there  was  a  persecution  of  Christians  in  the  time  of  I>o« 
mitian ;  and  of  the  persecution  which  he  excited  against  Christians  l£eslieim  rer> 
marks  that  ''he  was  an  emperor  littile  inferior  to  Nero  in  baseness  of  character  and 
conduct.  This  persecution  undoubtedly  was  seyere;  but  it  was  of  short  contxan* 
ance,  as  the  emperor  was  soon  murdered."  Mosheim,  i.  69.  It  oommepced  about 
A.  D.  93  or  94.  It  is  not  certainly  known  how  far  it  extended,  but  as  the  grmmd 
of  the  persecution  was  a  fear  of  I>omitian  that  he  would  lose  his  empire  from  some 
person  among  the  relatives  of  Christ  who  would  attempt  a  revolution  (Mosheim,  i. 
69,  Milman,  Hist,  of  Christianity,  193),  there  is  every  probability  that  it  would  be 
directed  particularly  to  the  East^  and  the  countries  near  where  the  Saviour  lived 
and  died. 

(c)  It  is  not  improbable  that  John  would  be  hanUked  in  this  perseontion.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  inftuence  among  Christians,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
would  not  escape  the  notice  of  those  who  were  actively  engag^  in  carrying  on 
the  persecution.  Moreover,  it  is  as  probable  that  he  would  be  hcmighed  as  that  he 
would  be  put  to  death,  for,  though  we  have  few  fMts  respecting  this  persecution, 
and  few  names  are  mentioned^  yet  we  have  one  reeorded  instanee  in  which  banish- 
ment  on  account  of  professing  the  Christian  religion  took  place.  Thus  Milman 
(Hist,  of  Christianity,  p.  193),  speaking  of  two  of  the  cousin-germansof  Domitian, 
says,  "The  one  felt  an  early  victim  to  his  jealous  apprehensions.  The  other. 
Flavins  Clemens,  is  described  as  a  man  of  the  most  contemptible  indolence  of 
character.  His  powerftd  kinsman,  instead  of  exciting  the  f»ars,  enjoyed  for  some 
tikue  the  favor  of  Domitian.  He  reeeived  in  marriage  Bomitilla,  the  niece  of  the 
emperor;  his  children  were  adiopted  as  heirs  to  his  throne;  Clemens  himself  ob- 
tained the  consulship.  On  a  suddmi  these  hannless  kinsmen  became  dangerous 
conspirators ;  they  were  arraigned  on  the  unprecedented  charge  of  Atheism  and 
Jewish  manners;  the  husband  Clemens  was  put  to  death;  the  wife  Domitilla^ 
banished  to  the  desert  island  of  either  Pontia  or  Pandaiaria."  Nothing  is  more 
probable,,  therefore,  than  that  John  the  Apostle  should  be  also  banished  to  a  desert 
island — and  Patmos  was  admirably  adapted  to  sneh  a  purpose.  See  Notes  on  ch. 
L  9.  There  is,  therefore,  every  thing  in  the  cxreumstaaees  to  make  it  probable  that 
the  book  was  written  at  the  time  in  which  it  is  so  uni&rmiy  said  by  the  early 
hiftoxtas  to  have  bMiu    Thosa  tilings  seem  to  me  to  niaka  it  proper  to  aofuiesae 
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c^lirioii  10  loagentoitiiiMd  fai  fegird  to  Ike  dsto  of  tiie  ApootlypM^ 
to  tlMre  is,  pethaps^  no  book  of  tke  New  TostameKt  whose  date  is  beUer  deters 
Bthied  Oft  histoiieal  grovadi  thaa  this.  These  eonslderattons  also  make  it  im- 
Beeessary  to  ezamiiie  the  alleged  internal  evidenoe  from  the  book,  that  it  was 
written  bef^«  the  destrnetion  of  Jensalem,  especiallj  as  it  will  be  shown  in  the 
Ketes,  that  tiie  passages  nsnaUj  relied  on,  eh.  yi  9,  10;  vii;  zi  3,  8;  zrii.  8,  11^ 
aad  oh.  i  1,  8;  zxii  7,  t^,  are  snseeptthle  of  an  easy  and  satis&ctoi^  explanation 
Ml  the  snpposUlon  that  the  book  was  written  in  the  time  of  Dondtian,  or  ofier  the 
destroetion  of  Jerasalem* 

i  3.    The  place  ickere  the  book  wat  written. 

The  book  itself  purports  (oh.  i.  9),  to  have  been  written  in  the  island  of  Patmoi^ 
wbere  the  writer  says  he  was  "for  the  word  of  Qod,  and  for  the  testimony  of 
JTemis  Christ:"  that  is,  dearly,  where  he  had  been  banished  for  his  attachment  to 
Ute  SaTionr.  For  an  aoeottnt  of  this  island,  see  Notes  in  ch.  L  9.  The  only  qnestion 
thad  has  ever  been  raised  on  this  point  is,  whether  this  was  a  reality j  or  a  poetical 
fielion;  that  Is,  whether  the  writer  in  his  visions  merely  seemed  to  hare  been 
transferred  to  the  place,  and  this  was  made  the  imaginary  scene  of  the  vision. 
The  latter  supposition  has  been  entertained  by  Eichbom  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament  (1810),  and  by  some  other  writers. 

In  &vor,  however,  of  understanding  this  as  a  literal  fistc^  the  following  conside- 
rations may  be  suggested: 

1.  The  dear  statement  of  the  writer  himself  (ch.  L  9): — a  statement  that  should 
be  received  as  literally  true,  unless  there  is  something  in  the  character  of  the  com- 
position, or  some  intrinsic  improbabiKty  in  the  "case,  to  set  it  aside.  If  the  com- 
position were  avowedly  fictitious  or  poetical,  then  it  would  be  understood  that 
such  a  statement  was  not  to  be  received  literally.  And  thus,  in  a  prophetic  record 
it  might  be  clear  that  it  wafl  a  mere  visionary  representation  in  which  the  prophet 
teemed  to  be  transported  to  some  place^  where  there  would  be  no  danger  of  mis- 
understanding it.  Undoubtedly  on  this  principle  some  of  the  visions  of  Ezekiel 
and  Jeremiah  are  to  be  regarded  as  located  at  some  place  remote  from  that  where 
(^0  prophet  was;  and  thus  many  of  tLe  visions  in  this  book  are  located  in  heaven 
or  dsewhere.  But  these  cases  are  wholly  different  from  the  statement  in  ch.  i.  9. 
Fatmos  is  not  represented  as  the  mere  scene  of  a  vision.  The  statement  occui's 
En  a  plain  prose  narrative,  and  there  is  no  intrinsic  improbability  that  it  is  true. 

2.  This  accords  with  the  representation  of  history,  and  with  the  probabilities  of 
the  case,  that  John  waa  actually  banished  to  Patmos  in  a  time  of  persecution.  See 
^2,  On  this  point  the  representations  of  history  are  uniform,  and  they  are  such 
that  if  a  writer  had  designed  to  forge  a  book  in  the  name  of  John,  he  would  in  all 
probability  have  fixed  on  Patmos  as  the  scene  of  the  vision  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  actually  banished  there. 

3.  If  Patmos  was  merely  a  fictitious  place,  why  should  John  select  it?  What 
was  there  in  that  island  that  would  have  occurred  to  him  as  a  proper  place  to  be 
the  seene  of  sueh  visions?    It  was  little  known;  it  had  no  sacred  assodatlons;  it 
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Y^0^  nerer  been  repreiented  as  a  plaoe  vuited  by  ihe  Most  BS^',  and  ii  had  m$ 

n&r^cTilai  relation  to  the  Bcenes  whidh  are  referred  to.    One  bom  in  Jadea  and 

^ainod  under  the  influence  of  the  Hebrew  religion;  one  who  was  a  diioipleW 

Oliristy  and  who  had  witnessed  the  scene  of  the  transfiguration  or  the  asoeoaioni 

would  have  been  much  more  likelj  to  select  Sinai,  Carmel,  Hermon,  Tabor,  or 

01ivet»  as  the  scene  where  the  visions  were  to  be  laid.    These  were  coiisecrated 

spots.    On  these  God  had  manifested  himself  in  a  peculiar  manner;  had  convened 

with  men,  and  had  given  glorious  exhibitions  of  his  character  and  plans.    Why 

should  not  one  of  these  spots — any  one  of  them  in  itself  is  as  well  adapted  to 

be  the  scene  of  such  visions  as  the  lonely  isle  oF  Patmos  —  have  been  selected? 

Why  was  a  Grecian  island  chosen — a  place  not  once  named  in  all  tiie  sacred 

writings,  and  so  small  and  so  desolate  as  to  have  been  almost  entirely,  before  this, 

unknown  even  in  the  heathen  world? 

4.  All  the  circumstances  have  the  aspect  of  reality.  It  was  a  real  perseeution 
to  which  the  writer  refers,  and  It  was  a  real  affliction  which  he  was  experiencing^ 
and  the  concinnity  of  the  passage  requires  us  to  understand  this  as  a  real  transfer 
to  a  lonely  island.  If  that  were  a  mere  vision,  then  we  should  be  required  also, 
to  understand  the  statement  that  he  was  "a.  companion  of  others  in  tribuhUion," 
as  a  vision  also,  and  his  affliction  as  an  account  of  an  ideal  tranrfer  to  that  island* 
But  this  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  passage  in  ch.  i.  9;  aad  the  whole,  there- 
fore, should  be  understood  as  the  statement  of  a  literal  fact. 

These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  common  opinion  that  the 
visions  were  seen  in  the  island  of  Patmos  has  every  probability  in  its  favor,  and 
should  be  received  as  correct.  Whether  the  record  was  actually  made  on  that 
island,  or  was  made  afterwards,  is  a  point  on  which  no  light  can  be  observed,  and 
which  is  of  no  importance.  From  such  passages,  however,  as  those  in  ch.  x.  4; 
xiv.  13;  xix.  9,  and  xxL  5,  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  repord  was  made  as 
soon  as  the  visions  were  seen,  and  that  the  book  was  actually  written  in  Patmos. 

J'4.     The  fiature  and  design  of  the  book. 

This  must  be  learned  from  an  examination  of  the  book  itself,  and  the  views  en- 
tertained on  this  point  will  be  determined  in  a  great  measure  by  the  principles 
which  are  adopted  in  interpreting  it.  Prom  the  examination  which  I  have  given 
of  the  book,  and  the  methods  of  interpretation  which  I  have  adopted,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  matter  and  design  of  the  book  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  specifi- 
cations : — 

1.  It  was  composed  in  a  time  of  persecution,  and  in  view  of  the  persecutions  and 
hostilities,  external  and  internal,  to  which  the  church  was  then,  and  would  be,  ex- 
posed. Christianity  was  then  in  its  infancy.  It  was  comparatively  feeble.  It 
encountered  the  opposition  of  the  world.  The  arm  of  the  civil  power  was 
raised  to  crush  it.  It  was  also  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  internal  foes,  and 
persecutions  would  arise  from  its  own  bosom,  and  formidable  enemies  in  future 
times  would  seem  to  endanger  its  very  existence.  Heresies,  and  divisions,  and 
•omiptions  of  doctrine  and  of  practice,  might  be  expected  to  exist  in  its  own 
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bosom ;  taones  of  eo&i&ok  and  darkneiM  wovlU  eome ;  ofaangM  irovld  ocoor  Sn  gOTViu 
raontB,  that  woold  deeply  affeot  the  welfiure  of  the  ehnroh;  and  there  might  be 
perioda  when  it  would  seem  to  be  doubtfnl  whether  the  trae  ohureh  would  not 
become  wholly  extinct.  <«The  fidth  of  ChristianB  was^  doabtlesa^  sorely  iiried  in  the 
perseotLtkm  which  existed  when  the  book  was  written,  and  would  be  in  Uke  man- 
ner often  sorely  tried  in  the  cormptionfl  and  perseontions  of  futnre  ages. 

2.  The  Apocalypse  is  designed  to  meet  this  state  of  feeling  by  famishing  the 
assnrance  that  the  Gospel  would  ultimately  preraU;  that  all  its  enemies  would 
be  subdued;  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  set  up  over  all  the  world.  It 
was  intended  to  impart  consolation  to  the  people  of  God  in  all  ages,  and  in  all 
forms  of  persecution  and  trial,  by  the  iusurance  that  the  true  religion  would  be 
at  last  triumphant,  thus  furnishing  an  illustiation  of  the  truth  of  the  declara- 
tions of  tiie  S8;^6r  respecting  the  church,  that  the  ''gates  of  hell  should  not  pre- 
Tail  against  it."  Matt  xtL  18.  Hence  every  thing  in  the  book  tends  to  the  final 
triumph  of  the  gospel;  and  hence,  at  the  dose  (oh.  xx.),  we  hare  the  assurance  of 
its  fkr-spread  difibsion  oyer  the  earth,  for  a  period  of  a  thousand  years,  and 
(ehs.  xxL  xxiL)  a  graphic  yiew  of  the  state  of  the  redeemed  when  they  shall 
be  delivered  from  sin  and  wo,  and  when  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  away  from  their 
eyes. 

3.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  by  giving  a  rapid  glance  at  the  great  events  of 
history  bearing  on  the  church  in  all  coming  times  till  it  should  be  triumphant;  or 
by  sketching  a  bold  outline  of  the  jwincipal  things  that  would  serve  to  endanger 
the  church,  and  the  principal  divine  interpositions  in  behalf  of  the  church,  until 
Its  triumph  should  be  secured  upon  the  earth.  This  might  have  been  done  by 
direct  statement,  or  by  plain  and  positive  assertion,  as  it  was  by  inany  of  the 
prophets;  but  the  end,  in  this  case,  would  be  better  secured  by  a  glance  at  future 
history  in  such  a  way  that  while  the  great  fiMt  of  the  final  triumph  of  the 
gospel  would  be  kept -before  the  church>  there  might  be  furnished  a  clear  demon- 
stration, in  the  end,  of  the  divine  origin  and  inspiration  of  the  book  itself.  This 
latter  object,  indeed,  would  have  been  in  fact  accomplished  by  a  plain  declaration, 
but  it  would  be  hett  accomplished  by  such  details  as  would  show  that  the  whole 
ooui«e  of  events  was  comprehended  by  the  Holy  Spirit — ^the  real  author  of  the 
whole.  A  general  view  of  these  details  may  be  seen,  according  to  the  principles 
which  I  have  adopted  in  the  interpretation  of  the  work,  in  the  analysis  at  the  close 
of  the  introduction,  J  5. 

4.  The  method  in  which  this  is  mainly  done  in  this  book  is  by  pictures  or 
symbols ;  for,  above  all  the  other  books  in  the  Bible,  the  Apocalypse  is  charac- 
terised by  this  method  of  representation,  and  it  may  eminentiy  be  called  a  book 
of  symbols.  It  is  this  which  has  made  it  appear  to  be  so  obscure;  and  this  parti- 
cularly which  has  given  occasion  for  so  great  a  variety  in  the  methods  of  inter- 
preting it — ^for  there  is  no  kind  of  representation  that  ftimishes  occasion  for  so 
much  fancijful  interpretation  as  that  of  symbolical  writing.  The  true  principle  of 
interpreting  symbolical  language  has  been  hitherto  littie  understood,  and  conse- 
quentiy  every  writer  has  indulged  his  own  fancy  in  affixing  such  a  meaning  to  the 
symbol  afl  he  chose.    The  result  has  been  that  there  has  been  no  generally  ad- 
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joAnetpU  of  intiipitliUott  respeoting  ^boM  book^  aad  tluife  tk»  wkljf  tf 

^■xijaetaref  indulged,  atnd  th«  wild  and  Tain  theories  rndTaneed,  luure  prodneed  tin 

^xx^plpeerion  that  the  book  is  not  snseeptible  of  a  plain  and  sensible  exposition.    A 

-^r^ry  oommon  belief  is,  that  symbolioal  langaage  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  ease^ 

l»e  obsenre  and  nnintelligibley  and  that  a  book  written  in  the  manner  of  tlie  Apeea* 

lypse  most  always  be  liable  to  the  wild  Yagaries  of  imagination  whieh  hare  been 

so  commonfy  exhibited  in  the  attempts  to  explain  I2da  book.    These  considerations 

make  it  proper  to  ofEisr  afbW  remarks  here  about  the  nature  of  symbolical  language^ 

and  on  the  question  whether  a  book  written  in  that  laagnage  is  neeessarily  anin* 

telligiblfl^  or  incapable  of  a  plausible  interpretation. 

A  BjiaAioi  is  properiy  a  representation  of  any  moral  thing  by  the  images  or  pro- 
perties of  natural  things;  Thus  a  drde  is  a  symbol  of  eternity,  as  haTia^  neiiliet 
beginning  nor  end;  an  eye  is  a  symbol  of  wisdom;  a  lien  of  oousage;  a  lamb  of 
meekness  aad  gentleness.  This  general  idea  of  symbols  is  found  in  types^  enigmas^ 
parables,  fables,  allegories,  emblems,  hieroglyphics,  Ac  The  symbds  mostly  used 
in  the  book  of  Kerelation  are  fdeture^,  and  could  be  painted-^asd  indeed  a  great 
part  of  the  book  coidd  be  represented  in  a  ptmorama,  and  would  oonstitnte  a  series 
of  the  most  q^endid  drawings  that  the  world  can  coneeiTC-.  The  foUewing  ra* 
marks  may  throw  some  light  on  the  reason  why  this  mode  of  representation  waa 
adopted,  and  on  the  question  whether  a  book  written  in  this  manner  is  necessarily 
oaintelligible. 

(a)  This  jnethod  of  representation  is  not  unoommon  in  the  ancient  prophectesb 
A  considerable  portbn  of  Daniel  and  Eaekiel  is  written  in  tibis  way;  aad  it  is  often 
resorted  to  by  Isaiah  and  the  other  prophets.  It  was  a  method  of  representalieB 
which  accorded  well  with  the  warm  and  glowing  imagination  of  the  Orientals,  aad 
with  the  oharaetOT  of  mind  in  the  early  periods  of  tiie  world.  It  waa  svppMed  to 
be  capable  of  eonyeying  ideas  of  Important  erents;  although  it  was  doubtless  un- 
derstood that  there  might  be  some  degree  of  obscurity  in  the  representation,  and 
Uiat  study  and  ingenuity  might  be  requisite  in  understanding  it— as  is  always  the 
case  with  parables  and  enigmas.  We  have  frequent  instances  in  the  BiUe  of  a 
certain  kind  of  trial  of  skill  in  expounding  dark  sayings  and  riddles,  when  the 
sense  was  intentionally  so  conyeyed  as  to  demand  acnteness  of  thought  in  the  ex- 
planation. The  utterance  of  truths  in  symbolic  language  aecorded  much  with  this 
prevailing  bent  of  mind  in  the  ancient  and  the  oriental  worid — as  we  see  in  the 
symbolical  representations  in  Egypt.  If  the  use  of  symbols,  therefore,  in  the 
Apocalypse  bo  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  book,  the  objection  would  lie  with 
equal  foroe  against  no  small  part  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets, 
and  against  a  method  of  writing  which  was  actually  in  extenslYe  use  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world.  To  ol^eet  to  it,  must  be  to  object  tiiat  our  own  metfhods  and 
views  were  not  the  views  and  methods  of  all  past  ages;  that  the  improved  modes 
of  communication  in  existence  now  were  not  in  existence  always. 

(b)  Such  a  method  of  representation  may  be,  however,  clear  and  intelligible. 
The  purpose  of  prophecy  does  not  require  that  there  should  be  in  all  cases  an  ex- 
plicit statement  of  what  will  occur,  or  a  particular  detail  of  names,  dates,  and  oir- 
anmitanoi— for  if  such  a  statement  w«ra  made^  it  is  plain  thai  it  would  be 
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f«niil%  on  the  on*  hfad,  for  an  faaposteir  m  to  Aupe  hit  eondoiOl  ■•  to  M«n  t» 
fldil  the  ^pmphBoy,.  tad,  on  tiie  other,  for  wieked  mtn,  lauawing  oaacify  what  was 
pcedifltod^  to  piennt  its  fkdfliment.  All  thai  ia  demanded  in  such  prediotioaa  ia 
(1)  msb  a  statement  aa  undoubtedly  r^en  to  the  ftttore  event;  (2)  such  a  itata- 
ment  ae^  when  iaxrlj  interpreted,  d48cribet  sueh  an  event;  and  (3)  saoh  a  state- 
ment aa  thaty  when  the  event  ocours,  it  Bh4U  be  dear  that  this  was  the  event 
refiBrred  to,  or  that  the  prediction  cannot  properly  be  referred  to  any  other  event: 
thatis>  80  that  they  shall  compare  with  each  other  as  the  two  parts  of  a. tally  do. 
New  that  symbolical  language  may  have  these  characteristios,  and  may  be  in 
these  respects  sufficiently  dear  and  plain,  is  evident  fh>m  the  following  eoosi* 
dsKations:-^ 

1.  A  picture  may  be  a  eorreet  reyresentatifm  of  an  event.  It  was  thus  among 
tiM  Mezioins,  who,  by  means  of  piotores,  were  eoMbled  to  give  a  ooxrecirqpresent. 
•tion  of  tlio  i«w^ng  of  the  Spaaiards,  and  to  convey  to  their  monarch  a.  eonreet 
idea  of  the  number  and  character  of  the  Spanish  forces. 

The  following  extnust  from  Dr.  Sobertson's  History  of  America,  Book  v.  {  zii., 
9ef«RMig  to  the  landing  of  ihe  Spaniards  in  Mexioo,  will  Ulnstrate  this:  ''Daring 
this  interview  [an  isitmfinr  between  Cortes  and  the  ambassadors  of  Mo^tesoma^ 
i«Di»  painters  i»  the  train  of  the  Mexican  chiefi^  had  been  diligently  employed  ia 
delineathi«>  «P«a  viute  cotton  doths^  figvea  oi  the  ships,  the  horses,  the  artillsty, 
the  teidiert^  ud  whatever  else  attracted  their  eyes,  aa  singalar.  When  Gortea 
ehserred  this,  and  waa  infemed  that  theae  pielmreB  were  to  be  sent  to  Montesnm% 
ia  .order  to  convey  to  him  a  more  Evely  idea  of  the  strange  aad  wonderfbl  ol^eett 
aow  presented  to  their  view,  ikon  any  tsenis  emdd  cmummkate,  he  resolved  to 
fender  the  representation  itill  more  animated  aad  interesting^  by  exhibiting  such 
a  tpeetade  aa  might  give  both  them  and  theiv  monarch  aa  awM  impresaion  of  the 
extraordinary  prowess  of  his  fdlowen  and  the  irresistible  force  of  their  arms." 

2r  A  qymbol  may  be  aa  definite  in  its  signification  as  the  arbitrary  charaetit 
which  constitates  » letter  with  us,  or  the  arlatrary  character  which  denotes  a 
lyllable  or  a  word  with  the  Chineae,  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  tha 
letters  in  most  languages  were  at  first  pictures  or  aymbols ;  bat  whether  thia  is 
tme  or  no%  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  mch  m^  have  beeik  the  ease,  aad  that  as 
definite  ideas  might  have  been  attached  to  the  symbols  employed  as  to  the  arbi. 
traiy  marks  or  signs.  Thus,  it  is  easy  to  sui^s^  that  a  eirde,  a  lion,  an  eagle,  a 
hoBs%  a  banner,  an  axe,  a  lamb,  might  hare  been  so  employed  aa  always  to  denote 
thcsame  things  in  the  same  way  as  the  lettert  of  the  alphabet  do,  and  thus,  con* 
sequently,  the  number  of  symbde  employed  aught  have  been  v^  numerous 
though  stm  retaining  their  definite  character. 

3.  The  truth  of  these  remarks  has  been  illustrated  by  the  recent  investigations 
of  the  symbolical  language  or  hieroglyphical  signs  in  Egypt.  On  the  celebrated 
Rosetta  stone,  an  inscription  was  found  in  three  compartments  of  the  stone,  in 
three  different  languages'— the  first  la  hieroglyphieal  or  symbolical  language,  the 
language  used  by  the  priests;  the  second  in  enckorical  or  denwtic  language — the 
Uagoage  in  common  ase  among  the  Eigrptian  people;  and  the  third  in  Qreek.  It 
waa  eoi^eotared  thait  th»  iM«fiplikHi  in  each  tegrn^  yfm  tha  mi»%  tnd  tkM 
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oonfeqnently  then  might  l»e  a  key  for  ezplauimg  the  ajaboli  or  the  U«t* 
(^Tphios  80  Gommon  in  Egypt.  Acting  on  this  Baggesiion,  CliainpoDicHi  mm 
enabled  to  read  the  insoription  in  the  Egyptian  langoage,  and  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  the  symbols  in  so  common  qbc  in  the  ancient  inscriptions,  and  the 
symbolical  langaage  of  Egypt  became  as  intdligible  as  other  andent  f<Hrms  of 
record — as  it  was  undoubtedly  when4t  was  at  first  employed.  Each  of  the  symb<^ 
had  a  well-known  signification,  and  was  adapted  to  oonrey  a  definite  idea.  An 
account  of  this  stone,  and  of  the  symbols  of  Egypt  generally,  may^  be  seen  in 
Gliddon's  Ancient  Egypt^  di.  L  The  symbols  employed  by  the  Hebrew  prophets 
may  have  had,  as  used  by  them,  as  definite  a  meaning,  and  may  be  as  susceptibie 
of  as  clear  an  interpretation  now,  as  the  symbols  employed  in  Egypt>  or  as  any 
other  language.  The  only  real  dlffioully  in  interpreting  them  may  hare  arisen 
firom  the  fact  that  they  referred  to  future  events  (see  Notes  on  Bey.  xtL  12);  the 
employment  of  such  methods  of  writing  was  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the 
Orientals,  and  gave  great  poetic  beauty  to  their  compositions. 

4.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  peculiar  care  is  necessary  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  writings  of  this  character.  There  is  much"-aQom  for  the  indulgence  of 
'  the  imagination,  and  facts  have  shown  that  in  almost  ^M^thing  has  so  much 
indulgence  been  given  to  the  fancy  as  in  the  interpretation  of  «qeh  books  as 
Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse.  Indeed  the  explanations  of  these  books  Im^vc  been 
so  loose  and  wild  as,  with  many,  to  bring  the  whole  sdence  of  the  inteapretftkion- 
of  the  prophecies  into  contempt,  and  to  produce  the  very  common  impression  that 
a  rational  and  consistent  exposition  of  such  books  as  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse 
is  impossible.  A  better  mode  of  interpretation,  it  is  hoped,  however,  is  to  previdl; 
a  mode  in  which  there  will  be  more  oareftil  attention  to  the  true  meaning  of 
symbols,  and  to  the  proper  laws  of  symbolic  language.  The  true  method  may  not 
have  been  reached,  and  many  errors  may  occur  before  it  shall  be  reached.  For 
many  ages  the  meaning  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  was  entirely  unknown. 
Thousands  of  coi^ectnres  had  been  made  as  to  the  method  of  reading  those 
symbols;  vast  ingenuity  had  been  exhansted;  the  hope  was  sometimes  entertained 
that  the  clew  had  been  discovered,  but  it  was  at  last  felt  that  all  those  proposed 
methods  were  fknciAil,  and  the  world  had  settied  down  in  despur  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  dedphering  thdr  meaning.  The  aoddental  discoveiy  of  the  Rosetta 
stone,  and  the  patient  labors  of  De  Sacy,  Akerblad,  Tychsen,  and  especially  of 
Champollion,  have  changed  the  views  of  the  world  on  that  subject,  and  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt  have  become  as  intdligible  as  any  other  language.  It  is  possible 
that  the  same  may  be  true  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  of  the  sacred 
prophets;  and  that  although  those  of  Daniel  and  John  may  have  seemed  to  be  as 
obscure  as  those  of  Egypt,  and  although  the  most  wild  and  extravagant  opinions  may 
have  been  entertained  in  regard  to  their  meaning,  yet  the  time  may  come  when 
those  books  shall  take  their  place  among  the  well-understood  portions  of  the  Bible, 
and  when  the  correspondence  «of  the  predictions  couched  under  these  symbols 
with  the  events  shall  be  so  dear  that  there  shall  be  no  lingering  doubt  on  any 
mind  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  divine  communications  to  mankind.  Whether 
fhb  attempt  to  explain  one  of  those  books  wOl  contribute  any  thing  to  a  better 
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anderstanding  of  the  tme  meaning  of  the  syttibolieal  langoage  employed  by  the 
prophetSy  must  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

2  5.     The  plan  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  book  of  Revelation  may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  seven  portions^  em- 
bracing the  following  general  points  :-^The  Introdaetion,  oh.  L;  The  Epistles 
to  the  seven  churches,  chs.  11.  iii.;  The  Preparatory  Vision,  oh.  iv.;  The  relation 
of  the  church  to  the  external  world,  embraeing  the  outward  or  secular  aspect  of 
things  as  bearing  on  the  church,  chs.  t.-zL,  1-18;  The  internal  state  of  the 
church — embracing  the  rise  and  destiny  of  Antichrist;  or,  the  internal  history  of 
the  church  until  the  overthrow  of  that  formidable  power,  and  the  permanent  and 
triumphant  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christy  the  last  temporary  apostacy, 
and  the  general  judgment^  chs.  zL  19 ;  ziL-zz. ;  The  final  condition  of  the  righteous 
in  their  state  of  triumph  and  gloiy,  ohs.  zzL  zzii*  1-5 ;  and  the  epilogue  or  coa- 
cJusioD,  ch.  zziL  6-21.  This  plan,  as  pursued  in  this  aHempt  to  ezplain  the  book, 
may  be  seen  more  in  detail  in  the  AhaiiTCIS  on  the  following  pages. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  REVEUTION. 


PART  FIRST. 

aSNXBAL  INTRODUCTIOir,  GH.  !• 

K  XiiftilLBaaddMlgBof  tiiaBookyOlbl.l-aL 

%.  I>odlo«ftnm  to  tbe  wireii  efanMhM  of  Afli%  c3k  i,  4-8; 

IL  inbdon  of  the  Radecour,  oh.  L  9-18. 

4.  Oommiadon  io  wxite  to  the  leveoa  einirolieiy  eh.  1 19,  M. 

PART   SECOND. 

XFISTLES  TO  THS  SEYEN  CHURCHES  07  ASIA,  OHS*  n.  IH. 

1.  EpiBtle  to  the  ohnroh  atEphesus,  ch.  ii.  1-7. 

2.  Epistle  to  the  church  at  Smymay  oh.  iL  8-11. 
8.  Epistle  to  the  church  at  Pergamos,  oh.  ii.  12-17. 

4.  EpiflUe  to  the  church  at  Thyatira,  ch.  ii.  18-29. 

5.  Epistle  to  the  ehnrch  at  8ardis,  ch.  iiL  1-6. 

6.  Epistle  to  the  church  at  Philadelphia,  ch.  iiL  7-18. 

7.  Epistle  to  the  church  at  Laodicea,  ch.  ilL  14r-22. 

PART   THIRD. 

PBEPABATOBT  TISION,  CH.  IK 

1.  The  scene  laid  in  hearen,  ch.  ir.  1,  2. 

2.  The  vision  of  God,  of  the  elders,  and  of  the  Hying  creatures,  ch.  It. 

8.  The  worship  rendered  to  God,  ch.  ir.  9-11. 

PART  FOURTH. 

THE  EXTERNAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH — THE  RELATION  TO  SECULAR 
AFFAIRS,  POLITICAL  CHANGES  AND  RETOLUTIONS,  AS  BEARINQ  ON  THE 
CHURCH,  CHS.  y-xi.,  1-18. 

L  The  sealed  book,  containing  the  record  of  these  events,  in  the  hand  of  him 
that  sat  on  the  throne.  The  Lamb  of  God  only  could  open  it  The  joy  in  hearen 
that  one  was  found  who  could  open  the  seals,  ch.  v. 

(xxxriii) 


L  The  opening  of  the  iint  sell,  eli.  'rL  l^S. 
l%e  white  horse,    Peaoe^  proapedtgr.  Hid  trimpki— iUfllled  fti  file  ilale  of 
tho  Bomaa  «Bipue  from  the  deeth  of  DomitiaBy  ^  Sc  9^  t*  1^  aeoei- 

lion  of  Gommoda8>  A.  D.  ISO. 
2.  The  opening  of  the  second  seal,  oh.  tL  3>  4 

The  red  horse.    Bloodshed,  disoord,  civil  strife:^— fulfilled  in  the  etate  of 
the  Boman  empire  from  the  death  of  Conunodns,  A.  D.  193,  and  on* 
wazd. 
8.  The  opening  of  the  third  seal,  oh.  vL  6,  6.     - 
J%e  Hack  horse.   Ctlsjaaty,  difltrese,  waaty  tronUe  >»^attUed  im  tke  fiomaa 
empire  in  the  scarcity  of  food  that  prerailed;  the  eKoeiaive  taxation ; 
the  special  order  not  to  destroj  the  olire-yarda  and  Tineyards,  the 
sources  of  revenue,  in  the  time  of  GaracaUa,  A.  P.  211,  and  oaward. 
4.  The  opening  of  the  fourth  seal,  ch.  yL  7,  8. 

The  pale  horse.    The  reign  of  Death,  in  the  form  of  famine,  pestilenee^ 
disease: — ftilfilled in  the  Roman  empire  in  the  bloodshed,  famine,  and 
pestSIenee  that  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Dedus,  Gallns,  .fimilianns,  Ya* 
lerian,  and  Gallianas,  A.  D.  243-268. 
6.  The  opening  of  the  fifth  seal,  ch.  vL  9-11. 
Thm  martyrs.    IhdlUled  in  th«  Bomaa  empire  in  l^perseevtions,  partiea- 
larly  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  A.  D.  984-404  ^—^ile  last  of  liie  efforti  in 
the  Pagan  world  to  eztingoish  the  Christian  name. 
8.  The  opening  of  the  sixth  seal,  oh.  vL  12-17. 

Consternation  and  alarm  as  if  the  world  was  coming  to  an  ends — fblfiUed 
in  the  Boman  empire  in  the  threatening  invasions  of  the  Goths  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Danube,  pressed  on  by  the  Hans,  and  producing 
universal  alarm  and  consternation,  A.  D.  365,  and  onwanhr.  . 


Intermediate  vinon  between  the  opening  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  seals.  A 
view  of  the  persecution  of  the  church,  and  the  glory  of  the  saints  in  [heaven- 
designed  to  sustain  the  mind  in  the  midst  of  so  much  gloom,  and  to  fiimish  the 
assurance  tibat  innumerable  multitudes  of  men  would  be  brought  to  glory,  oh. 

Tit 

(a)  The  impending  storm  of  wrath  that  seemed  to  threaten  universal  de- 
struction is  suspended  in  order  that  the  servants  of  God  might  be  sealed^ 
oh.  vii.  1-3. 

(5)  The  sealing  process — ^in^cating  the  preservatiou  of  the  church  in  these 
times  of  danger,  and  the  influences  that  would  designate  and  save  the 
true  people  of  God  in  all  time  to  come,  ch^  vSL  4-8. 

(e)  A  vision  of  an  immense  host  before  the  throne,  gathered  eat  of  all 
people  and  all  landu,  ch.  vii.  9-12. 

(d)  A  view  of  the  martyrs  who  would  be  saved : — a  view  desin^ed  to  giro 
comfort  in  the  trials  that  would  eome  upon,  the  people  of  6tod  la  tUf 
woM,  eh.  viL  18, 14 
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(e)  A  view  of  the  happiness  of  heayen— whare  ail  taflMnip  wffi  eease^  Mid 
all  tears  be  wiped  away,  oh.  viL  1(^17. 
7.  The  opening  of  the  eerenth  seal,  eh.  yiiL — ^zL  1-18. 

Seren  trumpets  given  to  seren  angels  to  sonnd,  and  the  preparatory  ar- 
rangements for  soondingy  eh.  yiiL  1-6. 

Two  series  of  events  referring  to  the  West  and  the  Bast  in  the  downfiJl  ol 
the  Boman  Empire. 

A.  Thb  West — ^to  the  fiill  of  the  Western  empire — ^fonr  trumpets. 

(a)  The  first  trompet  sounded,  eh.  yilL  7. 
The  invasion  of  the  Boman  Empire  by  Alarie,  king  of  the  Goths,  A.  D. 
895-410. 

(6)  The  second  trumpet  sounded,  ch.  yiU.  8,  9. 
The  inyasion  of  the  Boman  Empire  by  Genserio,  king  of  the  Vandals^ 
A.  B.  428-468. 

(c)  The  third  trumpet  sounded,  ch.  yiii.  10>  11. 
The  inyasion  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  'Scourge 
of  God,'  A.  D.  433-453. 

{d)  The  fourth  trumpet  sounded,  eh.  viii.  12, 13« 
The  final  oonqnestof  Borne  and  the  Western  Empire  by  Odoaoer,  king 
of  the  Hemli,  A.  D.  476-490. 

B.  Thb  East — ^to  the  fiill  of  the  Eastern  Empire — ^two  trumpets,  ch.  iz. 

(e)  The  fifth  trumpet  sounded,  ch.  iz.  1-12.       * 
The  Mohammedans,  or  Saracens, 

(/)  The  sixth  trumpet  sounded,  oh.  iz.  13-19. 
The  Turkish  power. 

The  interval  between  the  &11  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  the  sounding 
of  the  seventh  trumpet,  ch.  iz.  20 — zL  13. 

(a)  The  result  of  these  judgments,  ch.  20,  21. 
They  produce  no  change  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  world :  — fulfilled 

in  the  state  of  the  Papal  world  after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
and  before  the  Beformation. 

(b)  An  angel  is  seen  descending  from  heaven  with  emblems  of  miqesty, 
joy,  and  peace,  ch.  z : — fulfilled  in  the  Beformation.     ■ 

1.  The  angel  with  the  rainbow  on  his  head,  and  his  face  like  the  sun,  a 
proper  symbol  of  the  Beformation  as  a  work  of  peace,  and  aceom- 
panied  with  light  and  knowledge,  ch.  z.  1. 

2.  The  little  book  in  his  hand,  a  symbol  of  the  principal  agent  in  the 
.  Beformation — a  book  —  the  Bible,  ch.  z.  2. 
8.  His  crying  with  a  loud  voice  —  symbolical  of  the  Beformation  aa 

arresting  the  attention  of  the  nations,  ch.  z.  3. 
4.  The  seven  thunders — ^the  anathemas  of  Papal  Bome — the  thunder  of 
the  seven-hilled  city,  eh.  z.  8. 
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5.  The  purpose  of  John  to  record  what  the  seyen  thnndera  had  nttered, 
and  the  command  not  to  write: — uie  mistake  which  the  Reformers 
were  in  danger  of  making,  by  regarding  the  doctrine  of  the  Papacy  ai 
the  tmth  of  God>  ch.  z.  4.: 

6.  The  solemn  oath  of  the  angel  that  the  time  predicted  would  not  then 
ooonr,  but  would  occur  in  the  time  when  the  seyenth  angel  should 
sound  (eh.  x.  5-7):— fUfilled  in  the  antioipations  of  the  Reformers 
that  the  world  was  about  to  come  to  an  end,  and  the  reign  of  Christ 
about  to  commence^  and  the  assurance  of  the  angel  that  this  would 
not  then  o6cax,  but  that  a  long  and  important  interyal  must  take  place. 

7.  The  command  ^yen  to  John  to  go  and  take  the  little  book  from  the 
hand  of  the  angel  (ch.  x,  8) :  —  fulfilled  in  the  deliyery  of  the  Bible 
again  to  the  church. 

8.  The  command  to  eat  it,  and  the  cpnsequenoes  —  sweet  in  the  mouth, 
and  bitter  to  the  belly  (ch.  x.  9,  10) : — ^the  effect  of  the  pure  word  of 
God  on  the  soul  indicated  by  the  one;  the  bitter  consequences,  in 
persecution  and  opposition,  that  would  result  from  the  attempt  to  make 
the  truth  known  to  the  world — indicated  by  the  other. 

9.  The  assurance  that  he  would  yet  prophesy  before  many  people,  and 
nations,  and  tongues,  and  kings  (ch.  z.  10) :— fulfilled  in  the  restora- 
tion of  preaching  in  the  church,  founded  on  the  Bible,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate and  ultimate  influence  of  the  Bible  in  making  the  gospel 
known  to  the  world. 

(e)  The  measuring  of  the  holy  city,  ch.  zi.  1,  2 : — the  determining  of  what 
constituted  the  true  church  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

(df)  The  two  witnesses,  ch.  zL  3-13.    Those  who  bore  faithful  testimony  to 
the  truth  in  all  the  corruptions  of  the  church;   their  trials  and  their 
triumph : — ^fulfilled  in  the  succession  of  true  and  sincere  Christians  whom 
God  raised  up  from  time  to  time  to  testify  to  the  truth.    They  would  be 
persecuted,  and  many  of  them  would  be  put  to  death ;  they  would  seem 
to  be  finally  silenced,  and  would  be  treated  with  great  indignity,  as  if 
their  dead   bodies    should   remain  unburied;    they  would,    howeyer, 
come  to  life  again ;  —  that  is,  at  the  time  of  theReformation  they  would 
rise  and  testify  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Papacy,  and  would  triumph 
as  if  they  ascended  yisibly  and  gloriously  to  heayen. 
The  sounding  of  the  seyenth  trumpet.    The  final  triumph  of  the  church, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  overthrow  of  all  its 
enemies,  ch.  zi.  14-18.    This  ends  the  first  series  of  yisions ;  and  this  ez« 
presses  in  general  terms  what  is  drawn  out  more  in  detail  in  the  nezt 
series  of  yisions  (Part  Y.),  embracing  more  particularly  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  Antichrist. 

4* 
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PART    FIFTH. 

CHUIICH  INTISKALLY ;   TBS  RI81  OF  AKTICaUST,  AKD^  TKT  SfTEGT  Of 

^SBAT  VO&MIStAUJB  FOWBB  OK  THB^NnCSlTAL  HISTOBT  07  TBX  CHURCH, 

TO  TBB  TIME  OF  TBX  OrBBTHSOW  OF  THAT  OBEAT  FOWEB,  ANB  THE   TRI- 

miPHANT  ESTABU8SMXNT  OF  THB  KIK6DOM  OF  G0&,  CH.  XI.  19,  XII-XX. 

A.  General  IntFodaetioa  to  till*  8Mne»  of  yknmi^  A,  xL  11^  ziJL 
(1.)  A  nev  Tision  of  the  temple  of  God  opened  in  heaTen,  cL.  ».  19. 
(2.)  A  representation  of  the  ohurch^  under  the  ima^ e  o£  a  beaotifiil  woman, 

oh.  ziL  1.  ^ 

(3.)  The  particular  thing  designed  to  be  represented — the  church  about  to 

increase  and  to  fill  the  world,  ch.  ziL  3. 
(4.)  The  deadly  hostility  of  Satan  to  the  church,  and  his  purpose  (p  destroy 

it,  represented  by  a  great  red  dragon  waiting  to  destroy  the  man-child,  ch. 

ziL ;  3,  4f 
(5.)  The  ultimate  safety  of  the  church,  represented  by  the  child  caught  up  W 

heayen,  eh.  ziL  5. 
(6.)  The  fact  that  tiie  church  would  be  a  long  time  obflonre  and  hidden  -  - 

represented  by  tiie  woman  fleeing  into  the  wilderness,  ch.  zii.  4. 
(7.)  A  scenic  representation  of  the  great  contest  goini^  on  in  the  universe 

about  the  church, — represented  by  a  confliet  in  heayen  between  Michael, 

the  Protector  of  the  ehuroli>  with  his  angdbi,  and  Sataa^  the  great  enemy 

of  the  church,  with  his  angels,  oh.  ziL  7. 
(8)  The  ultimate  discomfiture  of  Satan,  represented  by  his  being  oyeroome 

and  cast  out  of  heaven,  ch.  ziL  8,  9. 
(9.)  A  song  of  victory  in  view  of  this  triumph,  ch.  ziL  10,  11. 
(10.)  The  fact  that  Satan  would  be  allowed,  for  a  limited  time,  to  persecute 

•he  church,  ch.  ziL  12, 13. 
(,'>X.)  The  church  in  the  wilderness,  ch.  ziL  14-17. 

<^  Th6  church  would  be  driven  into  obscurity — ^like  a  woman  fleeing  into 
a  desert — representing  the  condition  of  the  church  while  the  Papacy 
should  have  the  ascendency,  ver.  14. 

(&)  The  church  would  still  be  preserved,  though  in  obscurity — represented 
by  the  woman  nourished  by  some  unseen  power,  ver.  14. 

(c)  Satan  would  still  rage  against  the  church — ^represented  by  the  dragon 
pouriax;  forth  a  flood  of  waters  to  overwhelm  the  woman,  ver.  15. 

(d)  The  church  would  be  protected,  as  if  the  earth  should  open  its  mouth 
to  gwaliow  up  the  water — ^representing  the  interpositions  from  an  unez- 
pected  onAiter  in  delivering  the  church  from  its  perils,  ver.  16« 

(«)  The  wr«th  of  Satan  agunst  the  remnant — ^representing  the  attempts  of 
the  Papacy  to  out  off  individuals  when  open  and  general  periMntion  no 
longer  raged,  yer.  17. 
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B.  She  two  benrts,  rtprhwiitlny  the  grMt  pnrinfMting  fviMat  ia  «h«  thmeh^  ok 
ziii 

(L)  Tho  flnt  boMt^  reproaoating  the  Romaa  etoi^  or  gftuiar  powor  that  lu- 
toJaod  tiio  PftpiMjy  ia  iti  oaroer  of  penoontloiiy  elk  ziii  1-10. 

(2.)  The  lecond  bessty  representing  the  Papal  ecdetiattieai  powtr— giring 
life  to  tho  former,  and  perpetaating  ill  InfliMBco  on* tho  earth,  oh.  ^QL 
11-18. 

C.  A  representation  designed,  under  a  sneoessiott  of  Bjmbi^s,  4)o  e)ioer  and 
sustain  the  chnroh  in  its  present  and  prospectiye  trials,  with  tho  aaturaaoo  of 
its  ilnal  triumph,  and  the  ultimate  destntotioa  of  all  its  foes,  eh,  i±r. 

(1.)  A  vision  of  the  redeemed  in  hearen,  triumphant  and  rejoicing,  ti.  1-^. 
(2.)  The  ultimate  spread  of  the  gospel  through  all  tho  world,  y»,  5,  T. 
(3.)  The  fall  of  Babylon,  the  great  snti-christian  power,  Ter.  8. 
f4.)  The  final  oyerthrow  of  all  the  upholders  of  that  anti-chriitiioi  powor, 

vs.  9-12. 
(5.)  The  blessed  state  of  those  who  should  die  in  tho  Lord  in  any  tlmo, 

whether  of  persecution  or  peace,  ver.  13. 
(6.)  The  consummation  of  all  things — the  final  triumph  of  the  ehurcli,  and 

the  overthrow  of  the  wicked,  vs.  14-20. 

(a)  The  great  harvest  of -the  world  by  the  Son  of  God — the  gathering  ia 
of  the  righteous,  vs.  14-10. 

(b)  The  final  overthrow  and  destruction  of  the  wicked,  vs.  17-20. 

D.  Preparation  for  the  final  judgment  on  the  beast  and  his  imi^,  ch.  zv. 

(a)  A  new  wonder  is  seen  in  heaven ;  seven  angeU  appear,  having  the  seven 
last  plagues,  to  fill  up  or  complete  the  wrath  of  Ood,  ver.  1. 

(h)  Those  who  in  former  tunes  had  suffered  from  persecution  by  tho  power 
represented  by  the  beast,  but  who,  in  the  midst  of  trial  and  temptation^ 
had  maintained  their  faith  steadfiut,  now  appear  to  celebrate  with  a  song 
of  victory  the  prospective  downfall  of  the  great  foe,  vs.  2-4. 

{e)  Arrangements  made  for  executing  tho  wrath  of  God.  The  temple  is  open 
in  heaven ;  seven  angels  eome  out  having  the  seven  last  plagues ;  one  of 
the  four  living  creatures  gives  command  to  them  to  go  and  execute  tho 
divine  purpose,  presenting  seven  golden  bowls  full  of  the  wrath  of  God; 
the  temple  is  forthwith  filled  with  smoke,  preventing  all  access  to  the  Kercy- 
seat,  and  indicating  that  the  divine  purpose  was  inexorable,  vs.  5-8. 

£.  The  execution  of  the  purpose,  ch.  xvL 
(1.)  The  first  vial,  vs.  I,-  2.     Tho  first  blow  struck  on  tho  Papacy  in  tho 

French  Revolution. 
(2.)  The  second  vial,  ver.  3.    Tho  sooaos  of  blood  and  oaxnage  in  that  Bevo- 

Intion. 
(3.)  The  third  vial^  vs.  ^7.  Tho  calaiaitieB  brought  by  the  Frenoh  iavasloBS 

upon  tho  countries  whore  tho  moat  bloody  porsoeutiona  had  been  waged— 

tho  North  of  Italy.  . 
(4.)  Tho  fourth  vial,  vs.  8,  9.    Tho  OTertarnlng  of  tho  goTenrntentt  tint  iof- 
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t«iiied  the  Papal  power,  in  the  wan  oonseqnent  on  the  Prenoh  Rerdn- 
tion. 

(6.)  The  fifth  vial,  vs.  10, 11.  The  direct  assault  on  the  Pi^miI  power;  the 
capture  of  the  Pope  himself,  and  the  temporaiy  entire  subjugation  of  Rome 
by  the  French  arms. 

(6.)  The  sixth  yial,  ys.  12-16.  The  decline  of  the  Turkish  power;  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  gospel  in  the  East ;  the  rallying  of  the  strength  of 
Paganism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Bomanism — represented  by  the  three 
frogs  that  came  out  of  the  moutii  of  the  dragon,  the  beast,  and  the  false 
prophet;  the  preparation  of  those  powers  as  if  for  some  great  oonflict,  and 
the  dedsiye  struggle  between  the  church  and  its  foes,  as  ^  the  issue  were 
staked  on  a  single  batUe — ^in  Armageddon. 

(7.)  The  seventh  vial,  vs.  17-21.  The  complete  and  final  overthrow  of  the 
Papal  power,  as  tf  in  a  tremendous  storm  of  hail,  lightning,  and  thunder, 
accompanied  with  an  earthquake. 

F.  A  particular  description  of  the  judgment  on  this  formidable  anti-christilan 
power,  under  a  new  image  of  an  harlot  (ch.  xvii.),  in  the  form  of  an  explana' 
tory  Episode. 

(1.)  Introduction  to  the  Episode — the  vision  of  the  woman  sitting  on  many 

waters,  vs.  1-3. 
(2.)  A  particular  description  of  the  anti-christlan  power  referred  to,  under  the 

image  of  an  abandoned  and  gaily-attlred  woman,  vs.  3-6. 
(3.)  A  particular  explanation  of  what  is  designed  to  be  represented  by  the 

image  of  the  scarlet-colored  woman,  vs.  7-18. 

(a)  The  angel  promises  to  explain  it,  ver.  7. 

(b)  A  symbolical  representation  of  the  design  of  the  vision,  vs.  8-14. 

(c)  A  more  literal  statement  of  what  is  meant,  vs.  15-18.  The  whole  de- 
signed to  characterize  Papal  Rome,  and  to  describe  the  manner  of  its  rise 
and  the  means  of  Its  ultimate  destruction. 

G.  A  description  of  the  efect  of  that  judgment  in  pouring  out  the  seventh  vial 
on  that  formidable  anti-christian  power,  under  the  image  of  a  rich  and  Inxa- 

^   rious  city : — a  further  explanatory  Episode,  ch.  xviii. 
(1.)  A  vision  of  an  angel  coming  from  heaven,  vs.  1-3. 
(2.)  A  warning  voice  calling  on  the  people  of  God  to  como  out  of  the  mystical 

Babylon,  and  not  to  partake  of  her  sin  and  her  doom^  vs.  4-8. 
(3.)  Lamentation  over  her  fate : — 

(a)  By  kings,  that  had  lived  delicately  with  her,  vs.  9,  10. 

(h)  By  merchants  that  had  been  enriched  by  her,  vs.  11-17. 

(c)  By  mariners  that  had  trafficked  with  her,  vs.  17<-19. 
(4.)  Rejoicing  over  her  fate,  ver.  20. 
(6.)  The  final  destruction  of  the  mystical  Babylon — the  Papal  power— repre- 

sented  by  a  millstone  cafit  by  an  angel  into  the  sea,  vs.  21-24 

H.  A  further  epiiodical  representation  of  the  effects  that  would  result  from  tlM 


AKAL78I&.  Xl? 

lUI  of  tiie  powers  that  opposed  the  reign  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Millenniuio,  with  an  acoonnt  of  the  final  destmcUon  of  theft 
powers,  oh.  ziz. 

(l>,)  A  hymn  of  the  heavenly  hosts  in  view  of  the  destmotion  of  the  mystiMl 
Babylon,  vs.  1-7. 

(a)  A  voice  of  many  people  in  heaven,  shouting  Halleltgah,  vs.  1,  2. 

(b)  Tho  soond  echoed  and  repeated  as  the  smoke  of  her  torment  ascendB, 
ver.  3.  9 

(c)  The  four  and  twenty  elders,  and  the  fonr  living  creatures  onite  in  the 
song,  ver.  4. 

id)  A  voice  heard  commanding  them  to  praise  GN>d,  ver.  5. 

(e)  The  mighty  shont  of  Hajielnjah  echoed  and  repeated  from  nnnombered 
hosts,  vs.  6,  7. 
(2,)  The  marriage  of  the  Lamb  as  the  reason  of  this  Increased  joy,  vs.  8,  9. 
(3.)  John,  overcome  with  this  scene,  and  filled  with  raptorons  joy  in  view  of 

the  final  triumphs  of  the  church,  prostrates  himself  before  the  angel  to  wor- 
ship him,  ver.  10. 
(4.)  The  final  conquest  over  the  beast  and  the  fUse  prophet,  vs.  11-21. 

(a)  A  description  of  the  eonqueror — the  Son  of  God  —  as  he  goes  forth  to 
victory,  attended  by  the  armies  of  heaven,  vs.  11-16. 

(6)  An  angel  is  seen  standing  in  the  sun,  calling  on  all  the  fowls  of  heaven 
to  come  to  the  great  feast  prepared  for  them  in  the  destmotion  of  the 
enemies  of  God,  vs.  17,  18. 

(c)  The  final  war,  vs.  19-21.  The  beast  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  and 
their  armies  gather  together  for  the  battle;  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet 
taken,  and  cast  into  the  lake  that  bums  with  fire  and  brimstone ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  enemies  of  the  church  slain.  The  last  epemy  of  the  church 
on  earth  is  destroyed,  and  the  way  is  prepared  for  its  universal  triumph. 


the  Millennial  period  and  the  final  judgment,  eh. 

(1.)  The  binding  of  Satan,  vs.  1-3. 

(2.)  The  Millennium,  vs.  4-6.  Thrones  are  placed  as  if  there  were  to  be  a 
judgment;  the  spirit  of  the  martyrs  and  saints  is  revived  again  a«  if  they 
were  raised  from  the  dead,  and  lived  again  on  the  earth ;  Satan  is  confined, 
and  the  church  eigoys  a  state  of  repose  and  prosperity,  for  the  period  of  a 
thousand  years. 

(3.)  The  release  of  Satan  for  a  little  time,  vs.  7,  8.  After  the  thousand  years 
are  expired,  he  is  permitted  to  go  forth  again  among  the  nations,  and  to 
awaken  a  new  form  of  hostility  to  Christ  and  the  church. 

(4.)  The  final  overthrow,  subjugation,  and  punishment  of  Satan  and  these  op- 
posing hosts,  and  the  final  triumph,  therefore,  of  the  church,  vs.  7,  8. 

(5.)  The  final  judgment  on  all  mankind,  vs.  11-15.  All  the  dead  are  raised; 
the  sea  gives  up  its  dead ;  death  and  Hades  give  up  their  dead,  and  a  solemn 
and  just  judgment  is  pronounced  on  all  mankind,  and  the  wicked  are 
eonsigned  to  the  lake  of  fire» 
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PART  SIXTH. 

vn  WIS  Ah  ooNDmow  or  ths  kxohtsovs — thx  stati  or  rvrusi  bubi^ 

IDNSSS,  CHS.  XXI.  XXII.  1-5. 

(L)  A  Tiiioii  of  the  now  hmireBM  Mid  ^ew  earthy  as  Uio  fiaal  abode  of  the 

rigliteom,  oh.  zzL  1. 
(2.)  That  Ueaeed  future  ahode  repreeented  mder  the  inafo  ef  *  heatttiM  eUy 

desoending  from  heayen,  oh.  zzL  2-4. 
(8.)  A  particular  deooriptioB  of  the  eitjr,  m  the  flaal  abode  of  the  lighteona— 

itageaeral  appeanaee,  ite  walls,  U>  catei^  its  Ibniidttkieiu^  its  mm.  Its  lights 

its  iximates,  Ac,  oh.  zxL  9-27. ;  zxii.  1t5. 

PART  SEVENTH. 

THE  IPILOGUE,  OR  CONCLUSION,  CH.  XXII.  6-20. 

(o)  A  solemn  declaration  that  the  things  rsTOaled  ia  this  book  ar«  tme,  vf.  6,  T. 

(6)  The  eifect  of  these  reyelations  on  John,  ts.  S,  9. 

(e)  A  eonmand  not  to  seal  op  what  had  been  reveailedt  yer.  10. 

(d)  The  unchangeable  oondition  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  in  the  fiitare 
state,  ys.  14, 15. 

(e)  The  blessedness  of  those  who  haye  *  r^^  to  enter  into  the  Holy  Ciij, 
yer.  15. 

(/)  Jesus  dodflxes  himself  to  be  author  of  all  tiiese  reKslatiens,  yer.  16. 

(g)  The  free  inyitatiens  ef  the  gospel  to  all  men,  yer.  17. 

(k)  A  solemn  ii^nnction  not  to  change  any  thing  thai  had  been  written  in 
this  book,  ys.  18, 19. 

(0  The  assurance  of  the  Sayiour  that  he  would  come  quickly,  and  the  joyous 
assent  of  John  to  this,  and  prayer  that  it  might  occur,  yer.  SO. 

(J)  The  b«nediotio%  y<v.  SL     ' 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  Bevc^Uition  of  JesoB  Christ, 
which  God  g«.ve  unto  him,  to 
show  ttttto  his  servant»  tlungs  which 

C^M!TEB  I. 

ANALYSIS  OP  iwE  CHiiPTXB. 

This  chapteic  contain*  ^^^eral  Intro, 
duction  to  the  whole  book^mj^  oom- 
pfises  the  following  parts ; —    -.^ 

L  The  announcement  that  the  WMeot 
of  the  book  is  to  record  a  reyelMivi). 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  made 
of  important  events  which  were  shortly 
to  occur,  and  which  were  signified  by  an 
angel  to  the  author — John,  yb,  1-3.  A 
blessing  is  pronounced  on  him  who  should 
read  and  understand  the  book,  and  spe- 
cial attention  is  directed  to  it  because 
the  time  was  at  hand  when  the  pre- 
dicted event  would  occur. 

II.  Salutation  to  the  sevffli  churches 
of  Asia,  vs.  4-8.  To  tiiose  churches,  it 
would  seem  from  this,  the  book  was  ori- 
ginally dedicated  or  addressed,  and  two 
of  the  chapters  (IL  and  IIL)  refer  ez- 
dusively  to  them.  Among  them  evi- 
dently Uie  author  had  resided  (ver.  9), 
and  the  whole  book  waa  doubtless  sent 
to  them,  and  committed  to  their  keeping. 
In  this  salutation,  the  author  wishes  for 
them  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  from  ''him 
which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is 
to  come" — the  original  fountain  of  all 
light  and  truth — ^referring  to  the  Father; 
"from  the  seven  spirits  which  are  before 
the  throne" — ^referring  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
(see  Note  on  ver.  4),  by  whom  aU  grace 
is  communicated  to  men ;  and  from  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  revela- 
tion is  imparted.  As  it  is  A»  revelation; 
as  it  is  designed  peculiarly  to  glorify 
him;  and  as  it  predicts  the  final  triumph 
of  his  religion,  the  author  appends  to  this 
reference  to  him  a  special  ascription  of 
praise,  vs.  5-8.  He  refers  to  the  great 
work  which  he  had  dono  for  his  people 
in  redeeming  them,  and  making  them 
kings  and  priests  to  God;  he  assures 
those  to  whom  he  wrote  that  he  would 
come  in  glory  to  the  world  again,  and 
that  all  eyes  would  see  him ;  and  he  re- 
presente  the  Redeemer  himself  as  ap- 
plying to  his  own  person  a  title — "Alpha 
a^d  Omega"*-"  the  hegrmung  siad  the 


I  must  shortly  come  to  pMs;  and  he 
sent  and  signified  tif  t)j  his  angel 
unto  his  serrant  John: 


ending" — which  mdieatos  his  exalted 
nature,  and  his  supreme  authority^ 

IIL  The  commission  of  the  writer;  er 
his  antkority  for  thus  addressing  the 
chkrohes  of  Ana,  vs.  9-30.    His  autho- 
rity tb  do  this  is  derived  from  the  UmI 
that  the 'Lord  Jesus  had  appeared  to  hia 
Mrsonally  u  his  exile,  and  had  direeted 
him  to  reveal  %Vat  he  saw  in  vision,  and 
to  ewi4  k  to  those  «hQrehe8.—The  state- 
ment of  thk  eommiiMfton  is  made  as  im- 
pressive ae  i^.well  oouM  be.    (a)  The 
writer  was  an  exi^>^baniahei.to  a  lonely 
island  on  aoeount  of  ihe  ooiamo&  faith, 
ver.  8.    (b)  On  the  day^  of  Ghristiaa  rest 
—  the  day  set  apart  to  the  memory  of 
the  Saviour,  and  which  he  saeiedly  ob» 
served  in  his  solitude  as  holy  time— 
when  in  the  spirit  of  calm  eontompla-< 
tion  OB  the  truths  appropriate  to  this 
day,  he  suddenly  heard  the  voice  of  hie 
Redeemer,  like  a  trumpet,  commanding 
him  to  record  what  he  saw,  and  to  send 
it  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  vs.  10, 
11.    (c)  Then  follows  (vs.  12-18)  a  mag- 
nificent  description  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Saviour,  as  he  appeared  in  his  glory. 
He  is  soen  standing  in  the  midst  of  seven 
golden  candlesticks;  dothed  in  a  long 
white  robe ;  girded  with  a  girdle  of  gold; 
his  hair  white,  his  eyea  l2ce  a  flame  of 
fire,  his  feet  like  brass,  and  his  voice  like 
the  rearing  of  mighty  waters.    In  his 
hand  are  seven  stars,  and  from  his  month 
goes  a  sharp  sword,  and  his  oountonanoe 
is  like  the  sun  in  the  fall  splendor  of  its 
shining.  -  John  falls  at  his  feet  aa  if  he 
were  dead;  sad  the  Saviour  lays  his 
right  hand  upon  him,  and  animates  him 
with  the  assurance  Ihat  though  he  had 
himself  been  dead  he  is  now  alive,  and 
would  forever  live,  and  that  he  has  the 
keys  of  heU  and  death,    (d)  Then  fol- 
lows  the  coliMttission  itse^  vs.  19,  20. 
He  was  to  make  a  record  of  the  things 
which  he  saw.    He  was  espeeially  to 
unfold  the  meaning  of  the  seven  stars 
which  he  saw  in  the  right  huid  of  tiie 
Saviour,  and  of  the  seven  golden  ean- 
dlsstickf^  as  nfinriag  to  the  seven 

(4ir) 
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LeBcribe  the  aeriei  of  TieiouB  which 
-^unftd  to  the  future  hiatorj  and  des- 
r-  of  Iha  ohorch  at  largfl. 
:xi  the  eaeue  rapremnUd  in  thia  chqi- 
.  there  la  soma  imagery  irUch  would 
B-Qggested  b;  the  nrrangemQnM  in  the 
aple  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  has  been 
pposed  (Elliott,  i.  12,  T3)  that  the  ri- 
>n  was  laid  there,  and  that  Ohriit  it 
pTesented  as  walking  among  the  sotod 
mpi  "habited  as  the  anaieat  High 
riest."  Bnt  the  visioa  is  not  such  an 
IB  aa  wonld  have  been  preBented  ii* '"« 
alj  place  in  the  temple.     In  th»i  place 

mnoes ;  here,  there  were  SB'Bn  8apar»« 
imp-itanda ;  —  there  '•ere  lher«  "o 
BtaiB,"  and  the  vesi^enta  of  tl«  Jewisn 
Ugh  Priest  worsflot  thoae  ia  ".hioh  (he 
ariouriarep«sentodsi' appearing.  He 
ad  no  mitr^  no  ophod,  no  breastr-plala, 
Qd  DO  oenser.  The  object  was  not  to 
jprsseuC  Chrirt  M  a  priast,  or  as  super- 
iding  the  Jewish  high  priest;  but  to 
ipreaent  him  Willi  oostume  appropriate 
,  the  Son  of  «od— as  haTing  been 
ilied  from  the  dead,  and  received  to 
le  glory  of  beaTSn.  His  vestments  are 
oHber  those  of  a  prophet,  a  king,  nor  a 
tieit:  not  with  such  garments  u  Che 
oinent  prophets  wore;  nor  with  crown 
id  Boeptre  sueh  es  monarchs  bear;  nor 
st  with  the  uiusl  habiliments  of  a 
risaC  Ee  appears  as  the  8on  of  Qod, 
respec^ve  of  the  offices  that  he  bears, 
id  oomea  as  the  gloriied  Head  of  tho 
hurdi  to  declare  his  will  in  regard  to 

ose  the  future  for  the  gutdance  and 
jmfort  of  bis  church  at  large.  The 
tana  appears  to  be  l^d  at  Patmos,  and 
la  apoeue  in  tha  vision  of  the  SavicDr 
□as  FLO  t  appear  to  have  regarded  himself 
■  Cranaterred  to  any  other  place.  The 
lewwhiohis  to  be  kept  before  the  mind 
I  the  description  of  "  the  things  that 

ig  lamps,  and  the  Bon  of  Clod  standing 
mong  them.  Thus,  amidst  these  lamps 
jprcienting  the  dmrohee,  he  dictates 

>  the  apostle  what  he  stall  write  to  Uie 

and,  representing  the  angels  of  the 
hurobas,  ha  dictates  what  ahall  be  si^d 

>  tbsD.  la  it  unnatural  to  euppose 
liat  tbe  position  of  those  lamps  might 
ave  been  arranged  in  tho  vision  in  a 
iMmer   resembling   th*   geograpbicel 


posidon  of  the6biiTohealhemfalvea7  If 
he  scene  would  be  mora  signiflean^ 
more  ■nblime. 

ITit  Stedalicn  of  Jet"*  Chrut. 
This  ia  evident^  a  title  or  caption  of  tbe 
whole  book,  and  is  deigned  Ui  oomprio 
the  subslanoe  of  Uie  whole;  foe  •"  that 
Tould  be  (^braced  In 

Istion  cl  JesuB  ChriW-     The  word  ren- 
dered Je«jii(ion--'*'"'""vV''c— "o™*' 
deriwd  i"'  word  Apacalypir — 
nr-pMly  aa   uncovering ;    thft 


^Tak^f"'- 


'bich  had  been  c 


apply  t 


ered  U] 


uibya 


any   thing 
-       tobt 

i  by 
chest,  and  then 
made  manifeat  by  removing  the  cover- 
ing. It  comes  then  to  be  used  in  tbe 
jnsa  ot  discloMDg  or  revealing,  by  te- 
loviog  the  veil  of  darkuBBS  or  ignorance. 
There  is  nothing  covered  that  ahalt  not 
e  revealed."  It  may  be  applied  to  the 
isoloaing  or  manifesting  of  any  thing 
rhioh  wea  before  obsonre  or  unknown. 
!his  may  be  done  (o)  by  instruction  in 
regard  to  that  which  was  before  obscnre ; 
■    ■  la,  by  St  -     ■ 


in  Luke  ii.  S3,  where  it  is  said  that 
Christ  would  be  "  a  light  to  lighten  tbe 
Oentiloa"— ^Si  ilt  itotdXt^iv  JSbO.,— or 
wbsu  it  is  applied  to  the  divine  mys- 
teries, purpoaea,  or  doctrines,  before 
obscure  or  unknown,  bat  mode  clear  by 
light  revealed  in  tbe  Gospel,  Rom.  itl 
20 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  liv.  6 ;  Bph.  iii.  5  (6). 
By  the  event  itself;  as  the  manifestation 
of  the  wrath  of  0od  at  the  da;  of  Judg- 
ment will  disclose  the  truo  nature  ot  his 
wrath.  "After  thy  hardness  and  im- 
penitent heart  trcasurest  up  to  thyself 
wratJi  against  tbe  day  of  wrath,  and 
revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of 
Ood,"  Rom.  ii.  5.  "For  the  earnest ei- 
peotation  of  the  creature  w^teth  for  the 
manifaCali<m  (Or.,  revFlnli'on)  of  tbe  sons 
of  O'od,"  (Rom.  viiL  19),  that  is,  til]  it 
shall  bo  manifest  by  tho  event  what  they 
who  are  the  children  of  Q-od  are  to  be. 
In  this  sense  tho  word  is  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  second  advent  or  appearing 
of  the  Lord  Jesns  Christy  us  disclosing 
him  in  his  clory,  or  showing  what  bo 
truly  ia  -.—2  Thoaa.  i.  7,  "  When  the  Lord 
shall  be  revealed"— it  tJ  iiwrfXiPi^u — 

.'..    f J..  ... ^-7..f.'.»   ..F   Tno.,D   rrhriot        1    fin*. 
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▼dfttioii—- r^  itmrdXn^tp)  of  6«r  Lord 
JesuB  Christ,"  1  Peter,  i.  7,  "At  the  ap- 
pearing" (GtT.,  revelation)  "of  Jesus 
Christ."  See  also  1.  Pet.  iv.  18,  "  When 
his  glory  shall  be  revealed"  (c).  •  It  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  making  known  wJiat 
is  to  come— whether,  by  words,  signs,  or 
symbolsr— as'iif^  auVeiLwere  lifted  from 
that  whielfi&^Kidden  from  hnman  vision, 
or  which  -is  covered  by  the  darkness  of 
the  unknown  future.  This  is  called  a 
revelation,  because  the  knowledge  of  the 
event  is  in  fact  made  known  to  the 
world  by  him  who  alone  can  see  it,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  he  pleases  to  em- 
ploy, though  many  of  the  terms  or  the 
symbols  may  be,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  obscure ;  and  though  their  full 
meaning  may  be  disclosed  only  by  the 
event.  It  is  in  this  sense,  evidently, 
ih&t  the  word  is  used  here ;  and  in  this 
sense  that  it  is  more  commonly  employed 
when  we  speak .  of  a  revelation.    Thus 

the  word  71 /i)  {gola)  is  used  in  Amos 

iiL  7:  "Surely  the  Lord  God  will  do 
nothing  but  he  revealeth  his  secret  unto 
his  servants."  So  Job  xzxiii.  16,  "  Thus 
he   openeth   (marg.,   revealeth,  or  un- 

covereth,  Heb.  fl/Jl^)  the  ears  of  men;" 

that  is,  in  a  dream,  he  discloses  to  their 
ears  his  truth  before  concealed  or  un- 
known. Comp.  Dan.  ii.  22,  28,  29,  z.  1. 
Bent  zxix.  29.  These  ideas  enter  into  the 
word  as  used  in  the  passage  before  us. 
The  idea  is  that  of  a  disclosure  of  an  ex- 
traordinary character,  beyond  the  mere 
ability  of  man,  by  a  special  communi- 
cation from  heaven.  This  is  manifest, 
not  only  from  the  usual  meaning  of  this 
word,  but  by  the  word  propA&:y,  in  ver. 
3,  and  by  all  the  arrang^iuents  by  which 
these  things  were  Made  known.  The 
ideas  which  would  be  naturiilly  con- 
veyed by  the  use  of  this  word  in  this 
connection  are  two :  (1)  that  there  was 
something  which  was  before  hidden, 
obscure,  or  unknown,  and  (2)  that  this 
was  so  disclosed  by  these  communi- 
flcitions  as  to  be  seen  or  known.  The 
things  hidden  or  unknown  were  those 
which  pertained  to  the  future ;  the  me- 
thod of  disclosing  them  was  mainly  by 
symbols.  In  the  Greek,  in  this  passage, 
the  article  is  wanting — ^airoKt^vxpis — a 
Revelation,  not  j^  the  Revelation.  This 
is  omitted  because  it  is  the  title  of  a 
book,  and  because  the  use.  of  the  article 
might  imply  that  this  was  the  only  re- 
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velation,  excluding  other  books  claiming 
to  be  a  revelation;  or  it  might  imply 
some  previous  mention  of  the  book,  or 
knowledge  of  it  in  the  reader.  The 
simple  'meaning  is,  that  this  was  "a 
Revelation ;"  it  was  only  a  part  of  the 
Revelation  which  God  has  given  to 
mankind. 

The  phrase  "  the  Revelation  of  Jesna 
Christ,"  might,  so  far  as  the  construc- 
tion of  the  language  is  concerned,  refer 
either  to  Christ  as  the  subject  or  chject. 
It  might  either  mean  that  Christ  is  the 
object  revealed  in  this  book,  and  that  iti 
great  purpose  is  to  make  him  known — 
and  so  the  phrase  is  understood  in  the 
commentary  called  Hyponoia  ( New  York, 
1844) ;  or  it  may  mean  that  this  is  a  re- 
velation which  Christ  makes  to  man- 
kind— that  is,  it  is  his  in  the  sense  that 
he  communicates  it  to  the  world.  That 
this  latter  is  the  meaning  here  is  clear, 
(1)  because  it  is  expressly  said  in  this 
verse  thaUit  was  a  revelation  which  God 
gave  to  him ;  {2)  because  it  is  said  that 
it  pertains  to  tnings  which  must  shortly 
come  to  pass ;  and  (3)  because,  in  fact, 
the  revelation  is  a  disclosure  of  events 
which  were  to  happen,  and  not  of  the 
person  or  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ^ 
\  Which  God  gave  unto  him.  Which 
God  imparted  or  communicated  to  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
representations  every  where  made  in  the 
scriptures,  that  God  is  the  original  foun- 
tain of  truth  and  knowledge,  and  tha^ 
whatever  was  the  original  dignity  of  the 
Son  of  God,  there  was  a  mediatorial 
dependence  on  the  Father.  See  John,  v. 
19,  20 :  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but 
what  he  seeth  the  Father  do ;  for  what- 
soever he  doeth,  then  also  doeth  the  Son 
likewise.  For  the  Father  loveth  the 
Son,  and  showeth  him  (SeUvvaiv  ahrS)  all 
things  that  himself  doeth."  John  viL 
16 :  "  My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his 
that  sent  me."  John  viii.  28:  "As  my 
Father  hath  taught  me  {iSiSa^i  fie),  I 
speak  these  things."  John  xii.  49 :  ."For 
I  have  not  spoken  of  myself;  but  the 
Father  which  sent  me,  he  gave  me  a 
commandment,  what  I  should  say,  and 
what  I  should  speak."  See  also  John 
xiv.  10,  xvii.  7,  8.  Matt  xi.  27.  Mark 
xiii.  32.  The  same  mediatorial  depend- . 
ence  the  apostle  teaches  us  still  subsist! 
in  heaven  in  his  glorified  state,  and  will 
continue  until  he  has  subdued  all  thing* 
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(i  Cor.  XV.  24-28),  and  henoe,  even  in  Uut 
atatOj  he  is  represented  as  reoeiving  the 
Beyelation  from  the  Father  to  oommu- 
nioate  it  to  men.  %  To  aJtow  unto  hia  gtr- 
vanU,  That  is,  to  his  people;  to  Chris- 
tx&ns,  often  represented  as  the  servanta 
of  God  or  of  Christ  1  Pet.  ii.  16.  Kev. 
ii.  20,  vii.  3,  xix.  2,  xxii.  3.  It  is  true 
that  the  word  is  sometimes  applied  by 
way  of  eminence  to  the  prophets  (1 
Chron.  vi.  49,  Dan.  vi.  20),  and  to  the 
apostles  (Rom.  i.  1,  Gal.  i.  10,  Phil.  i.  1, 
Titus  i.  1,  James  i.  1);  but  it  is  also 
applied  to  the  mass  of  Christians,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  It  should  not 
be  so  understood  here.  The  book  was 
sent  to  the  churches  of  Asia,  and  was 
clearly  designed  for  general  use;  and 
the  contents  of  the  book  were  CTidently 
intended  for  the  churches  of  the  Re- 
deemer, in  all  ages  and  lands.  Comp. 
ver.  3.  The  word  rendered  lo  shew 
—  itl^ai  —  commonly  denotes  to  point 
out;  to  cause  to  see;  to  present  to  the 
sight ;  and  is  a  word  eminently  appro- 
priate here,  as  what  was  to  be  revealed 
was,  in  general,  to  be  presented  to  the 
figj^t  by  sensible  tokens  or  symbols. 
^iThings  which  must  shortlycome  to  pass, 
Kot  aU  the  things  that  will  occur,  but 
such  as  it  was  deemed  of  importance  for 
his  people  to  be  made  acquainted  with. 
Nor  is  it  certainly  implied  that  all  the 
things  that  are  communicated  would 
shortly  come  to  pass,  or  would  soon  oc- 
cur. Some  of  them  might  perhaps  lie 
in  the  distant  future,  and  still  it  might 
be  true  that  there  were  those  which 
were  revealed  in  connexion  with  them, 
which  would  soon  occur.  The  word 
rendered  "  things"  — « 4  —  is  a  pronoun, 
and  might  be  rendered  what :  **  he 
showed  to  his  servants  what  things  were 
about  to  occur;"  not  implying  that  he 
showed  aU  the  things  that  would  hap- 
pen, but  such  as  he  judged  to  be  needful 
tibat  his  people  shoiUd  know.  The  Word 
would  naturally  embrace  those  things 
which,  in  the  circumstances,  were  most 
desirable  to  be  known.  The  phrase 
rendered  "must  come  to  pass,' — hXyt- 
viv&ai  —  would  imply  more  than  mere 
futurity.  The  word  used — Set — means 
it  needs,  there  is  need  of,  and  implies  that 
there  is  some  kind  of  necessity  that  the 
event  should  occur.  That  necessity  inay 
either  arise  from  the  felt  want  of  any  thing, 
as  where  it  is  absent,  or  wanting,  Xen. 
Cyr.  4, 10,  lb.  7,  5,  9;  or  fh>m  the  na- 


ture of  the  case,  ox  from  a  aenae  ef  da^r«- 
as  Matt.  zvi.  21,  ''Jeans  began  to  show 
to  hia  disciples  that  he  m^st  go  {6u 
ikxtXhSy)  to  Jerusalem,"  oomp.  Matt. 
zxvi  35;  Mach.  xiv.  31;  Lake,  IL  49; 
or  tiie  necessity  may  exists  becanse  a 
thing  is  right  and  juat»  meaning  that  ii 
ovght  to  be  done,  as  Luke  ziii,  14t, 
"  There  are  six  days  in  which  men  oif^AC 
to  work"— ^e«  i^d^so^ai;  Luke  xiiL  16, 
''And  ought  not  this  woman  (oix  Uti) 
whom  Satan  hath  bound,  Ac,  be  lotwed 
from  the  bond,"  (comp.  Itlark  xiiL  14; 
John  iv.  20 ;  Acts  v.  29,  11 ;  Tim.  ii.  6 ; 
Matt.  viii.  33;  xxv.27);  ortiie  necessity 
may  be  that  it  is  conformable  to  tha 
divine  arrangement^  or  is  made  neces- 
sary by  divine  appointment,  as  in  John 
iii.  14:  "As  Moses  lifted  up  the  ser- 
pent in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must 
{id)  the  son  of  man  be  liAed  up  ,*"  John 
XX.  9,  "for  as  yet  they  know  not  the 
Scriptures,  that  he  must  {6si)  rise  again 
from  the  dead."  Comp.  Acts  iv.  12 ;  xiv. 
22,  et  ah  In  the  passage  before  us,  it  i« 
implied,  that  there  was  some  necessity 
that  the  things  referred  to  should  occur. 
They  were  not  the  result  of  chance ;  they 
were  not  fortuitous.  It  is  not,  however, 
stated  what  was  the  ground  of  the  neces- 
sity— whether  because  there  was  a  want 
of  something  to  complete  a  great  arrange- 
ment ;  or  because  it  was  right  and  proper 
in  existing  circumstances;  or  because 
such  was  tiie  divine  appointment.  They 
were  events  which,  on  some  account^ 
must  certainly  occur,  and  which  there- 
fore it  was  important  should  be  made 
known.  The  real  ground  of  the  neces- 
sity, probably  was  founded  in  the  design 
of  God  in  redemption.  He  intended  to 
carry  out  his  great  plans  in  reference  to 
his  church,  and  tUo  things  revealed  here 
must  necessarily  occut  in  the  completion 
of  that  design.  —  The  pbrase  rendered 
shortly — \v  rd^u — is  one  whose  meaning 
has  been  much  controverted,  and  on 
which  much  has  been  made  to  depend  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  whole  book. 
The  question  has  been  whether  the  phrase 
necessarily  miplies  that  the  events  refer-^ 
red  to  wereSoow  to  occur,  or  whether  it 
may  hare  such  an  extent  of  meaning 
as  to  admit  the  supposition  ibat  the 
events  referred  to,  though  beginning  soon, 
would  embrace  in  their  developement  far 
distant  years,  and  would  reach  the  encl 
of  all  things.  Those  who  ms.!ntAiii  (as 
Prof.  Stuart)  that  the  book  was  written 
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before  the  destraetioii  of  Jeruanltm,  and 
that  the  portion  in  chs.  iv.-zL  has  special 
reference  to  Jerusalem  and  Jadea,  and 
the  portion  in  chs.  xiL-xix.  to  perse* 
euting  and  heathen  Rome,  maintain  the 
former  opinion ;  those  who  suppose  that 
chs.  iY.~zi.  refers  to  the  irruption  of 
Korthem  barbarians  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire,  and  chs.  xii.  seq.  to  the  rise  and  the 
persecutions  of  the  Papal  power,  embrace 
the  latter  opinion.  All  that  is  proper  in 
this  place  is,  without  reference  to  any 
theory  of  interpretation,  to  enquire  into 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  language ;  or 
to  ascertain  what  idea  it  would  naturally 
convey,  (a)  The  phrase  properly  and 
literaUy  means,  with  quickness,  swift' 
ness,  speed;  that  is,  speedily,  quickly,' 
shortly.  Rob.  Lex. ;  Stuart  in  loc.  It 
ia  the  same  in  meaning,  as  7ti;(^wf,  comp. 
1  Cor.  iv.  19,  "But  I  will  come  to  you 
sltonly,  if  the  Lord  will."  Luke  xir.  21, 
"  Go  out  quickly  into  the  streets."  Luke 
xrL  6,  "Sit  down  quickly,  and  write 
fifty .'^  John  xi  31, "  She  rose  up  hastily 
(tuxws)  «ad  went  out"  Gal.  i.  6, "  That 
ve  are  so  toon  remored  (raxivs)  from 
him  that  called  you."  1  Tim.  r.  22, 
"  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man."  See 
also  Phil.  ii.  19, 24;  and  Tbess.  iL  2 ;  and 
iL  Tim.  iv.  9.  The  phrase  used  here — h 
r4x<* — occurs  in  Luke  xviii.  8,  "  he  will 
avenge  them  speedily"  (lit  with  speed); 
Acts  xii  If  "Arise  up  quickly;"  Acts 
xxii.  18,  "get  ihee  quickly  out  of  Jeru- 
salem;" Acta  XXV.  4,  "would  depart 
Portly;"  Rom.  xvi.  20,  "bruise  Satan 
under  your  feet  shortly  ;"  and  Rev.  L 1; 
xxii.  6. — The  essential  idea  is,  that  the 
thing  which  is  spoken  of  w%a  soon  to  oc- 
cur, or  it  was  not  a  remote  and  distant 
event.  There  is  the  notion  of  rapidity, 
of  haste,  of  sttddennesa.  It  is  such  a 
phrase  as  is  used  when  the  thing  is  on  the 
point  of  happening,  and  could  not  be 
applied  to  an  event  which  was  in  the 
remote  future,  considered  as  an  inde- 
Xrendent  event  standing  by  itself, — The 
same  idea  is  expressed  in  regard  to  t^e 
jnme  thing,  in  ver.  3,  "the  time  is  ttt 
hand" — 5  yrfp  caipdr  iyyUsi  that  is,  it  is 
near;  it  is  soon  to  occur.  Yet  {b)  it  ia 
not  necessary  to  suppose  thai  the  mean- 
ing is  that  all  that  there  is  in  the  book 
was  soon  to  happen.  It  may  mean 
that  the  series  of  events  which  were  to 
follow  on  in  their  proper  order  was 
soesi  to  eomjaenoey  though  it  might  1)6 
thai  tka  saqnel  wruld  te  wma^    Th* 


first  in  the  series  of  avvBts  was  soon 
to  begin^  and  the  others  would  follow 
on  in  their  traifi,  though  a  portion  of 
them,  in  the  regular  order,  might  be 
in  a  remote  futurity.  If  we  suppose 
that  there  was  sueh  an  order;  tlial 
a  series  of  traasaetions  was  about  ta 
commence  involving  a  long  train  of 
momentous  developements,  and  that  the 
beginning  of  this  was  to  oeenr  soon,  the 
language  used  by  John  would  be  that 
which  would  be  naturally  employed  to 
express  it.  Thus,  in  case  of  a  revoluti<» 
in  a  government,  when  a  reigning  prinet 
should  be  driven  from  his  kingdom,  to 
be  succeeded  by  a  new  dynas^  which 
would  long  occupy  the  throne,  and  in- 
volving as  the  consequence  of  the  revo- 
lution important  events  extending  far 
into  the  future,  we  would  naturally  say 
that  these  tilings  were  shortly  to  oeeur, 
or  that  the  time  was  near.  It  is  ons- 
tomary  to  speak  of  a  succession  of  evoita 
or  periods  as  near,  however  vast  or  in- 
terminable the  series  may  be,  when  tha 
commencement  is  at  hand.  Thus  we 
say,  that  the  great  events  of  the  eternal 
world  are  near ;  that  is,  the  beginning  of 
them  is  soon  to  occur.  So  Christians 
now  spei^  often  of  the  Millennium  aa 
near,  or  as  about  to  occur,  though  it  is 
the  belief  of  many  that  it  will  be  pro- 
tracted for  many  ages,  (c)  That  this  ia 
the  true  idea  here  is  clear,  whatever 
general  view  of  interpretation  in  regard 
to  the  book  is  adopted.  Even  Pro& 
Stuart,  who  contends  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  book  refers  to  the  destruo- 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  persecutions 
of  heathen  Rome,  admits  that  "the 
closing  part  of  the  Revelation  relates 
beyond  aU  doubt  to  a  distant  period,  and 
some  of  it  to  a  future  eternity"  (II.  p.  5); 
and  if  this  be  so,  then  there  is  no  impro- 
priety in  supposing  that  a  part  of  the 
series  of  predictions  preceding  this  may 
lie  also  in  a  somewhat  semote  ftitarity. 
The  true  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  writer 
contemplated  a  series  of  events  that  were 
to  occur ;  and  that  this  series  waa  about 
to  eommence.  How  fhr  into  the  ftiture 
it  waa  to  extend,  is  to  be  learned  by  the 
proper  interpretation  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  series.  %Andhesent,  Gr.  "Seadiag 
by  his  angel,  signified  it  to  his  servant 
John.''  The  idea  is  not  predsely  that  he 
sent  his  angel  to  eommunieate  the  mes- 
sage, bat  that  he  sant^him,  or  employed 
Umatanaftnt-hidouif  Hi    Tl»ttda(| 
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2  Who  bare  record  of  the  word 
of  Gk>d,  and  of  the  testimony  of 

sent  wu  rather  the  message  than  the 
angel,  f  And  signified  iL  h^nennw.  He 
indicated  it  by  signs  and  symbols.  The 
wordooonrs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in 
John  zit  33 ;  zviii.  32 ;  zzi  19 ;  Acts  zi. 
28 ;  zzY.  27,  and  in  the  passage  before 
nS|  in  all  which  places  it  is  rendered  s^- 
ntfy,  »ignifying,  or  signijied.  It  pro- 
perly refers  to  some  sign,  signal,  or  token 
by  which  any  thing  is  made  known 
(comp.  Matt  zzvi.  28 ;  Bom.  iv.  11 ;  Gen. 
iz.  12, 13,-  zviL  11;  Luke  iL  12;  2  Cor. 
ziL  12 ;  1  Cor.  zir.  22),  and  is  a  word 
most  happily  chosen  to  denote  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  events  referred  to  were 
to  be  communicated  to  John — for  nearly 
the  whole  book  is  made  up  of  signs  and 
symbols.  If  it  be  asked  tohat  was  signi- 
fied to  John,  it  may  be  replied  that  ei^er 
the  word  "it"  may  be  understood,  as  in 
our  translation,  to  refer  to  the  Apocalypse 
or  Revelation,  or  what  he  saw — tva  s76e — 
as  Prof.  Stuart  supposes ;  or  it  may  be 
absolute,  without  any  object  following, 
as  Pro£  Robinson  (Lez.)  supposes.  The 
general  sense  is,  that  sending  by  his 
angel,  he  made  to  Johli  a  communication 
by  ezpressive  signs  or  symbols.  ^  By 
hi*  angeh  That  is,  an  angel  was  em- 
ployed to  cause  these  scenic  representa- 
tions to  pass  before  the  mind  of  the 
apostle.  The  communication  was  not 
made  directly  to  him,  but  was  through 
the  medium  of  a  heavenly.. messenger 
employed  for  this  purpose.  Thus  in 
Rev.  zziL  6,  it  is  said,  ''and  the  Lord 
God  of  the  holy  prophets  sent  his  angel 
to  show  unto  his  servants  the  things 
which  must  shortly  be  done."  Comp.  vs. 
8, 9  of  that  chapter.  There  is  frequent  al- 
lusion in  the  Scriptures  to  the  £su}t  that 
angeU  have  been  employed  as  agents  in^ 
miUcing  known  the  divine  will,  or  in  the* 
revelations  which  have  been  made  to 
men.  Thus  in  Acts  vii.  63,  it  is  said, 
''who  have  received  the  law  by  the  dis- 
position of  angels."  Heb.  iL  2,  "For  if 
the  word  spoken  by  angels  was  steadfast," 
Ac.  Gal.  iiL  19,  "And  it  was  ordained 
by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator." 
Oomp.  Notes  on  Acts  viL  38, 53.  There 
is  almost  no  further  reference  to  the 
i^^ney  of  the. angel  employed  for  this 
■MTvioe,  in  the  book,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct specifioation  of  what  he  did,  or  of 
grMt  agency  in  the  ease.    John  is 


Jesus  Christ,  and  of  all  things  that 
he  saw. 

everywhere  represented  as  seeing  the 
symbols  himself,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  agency  of  iiie  angel  was,  either  to 
cause  those  symbols  to  pass  before  the 
apostle,  or  to  convey  their  meaning  to 
his  mind.  How  far  John  himself  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  these  symbols,  we 
have  not  the  means  of  knowing  with  cer- 
tainty. The  most  probable  supposition 
is,  that  the  angel  was  employed  to  cause 
these  visions  or  symbols  to  pass  before 
Jiis  mind,  rather  than  to  interpret  them. 
If  an  interpretation  had  been  given,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  it  should  not  have 
Iseen  recorded,  and  there  is  no  more  pro- 
bability that  tiieir  meaning  should  have 
been  disclosed  to  John  himself  for  his 
private  use,  than  that  it  should  have 
been  disclosed  and  recorded  for  the  use 
of  others.  It  would  seem  probable,  there- 
fore, that  John  had  only  that  view  of 
the  meaning  of  what  he  saw,  which  any 
one  else  might  obtain  from  the  record  of 
the  visions.  Comp.  Notes  on  1  Peter  i. 
10-12.  %Untohi8  servant  John,  Nothing 
could  be  learned  from  this  ezpreseion  as 
to  tohat  John  was  the  author  of  the  book, 
whether  the  apostie  of  that  name  or 
some  other.  Comp.  Intr.  §  1.  It  can- 
not be  inferred  from  the  use  of  the  word 
servant  rather  than  apostle,  that  the 
apostie  John  was  not  tne  author,  for  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  the  aposties  to 
designate  themselves  merely  by  the  words 
servants,  or  servants  of  God,  Comp. 
Notes  on  Rom.  L  1. 

2.  Who  bare  record  of  the  word  of 
God.  Who  bore  witness  to,  or  testified 
of — iitapr^ptfct — the  word  of  God.  He 
regarded  himself  merely  as  a  witness  of 
what  he  had  seen,  and  claimed  only  to 
make  a  fair  and  faithfU  record  of  it. 
John  zzL  24 :  "  This  is  tiie  disciple 
which  testifiah — h  ftaprvp&v — of  these 
things,  and  wrote  these  things."  John 
ziz.  35 :  "  And  he  that  saw  it  bare 
record" — tiepiapT^pnKe.  Compare  also  the 
following  places,  where  the  apostie  uses 
the  same  word  of  himself,  1  John,  i.  2 ; 
iv.  14.  The  ezpression  here,  "€Ae  word 
of  God,"  is  one  the  meaning  of  which 
has  been  much  controverted,  and  is 
important  in  its  bearing  on  tJie  ques- 
tion who  was  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Revelation.  The  main  enquiry  is,  whe- 
ther the  writer  refers  to  the  "  testimony* 
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which  he  beaxB  in  this  book  respecting 
the  "word  of  God;"  or  whether  he  refers 
to  some  testimony  on  that  subject  in 
some  other  book  with  which  those  to 
wjiom  he  wi^ote  were  so  familiar  that 
they  would  at  once  recognize  him  as  the 
author ;  or  whether  he  refers  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  borne  his  testimony  to  the 
great  truths  of  religion,  and  especially 
respecting  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  preacher 
who  was  well  known,  and  who  would  be 
characterized  by  this  expression.  The 
phrase  "  the  word  of  God" — Tdv  Xiyov  t9v 
ht9»  occurs  frequently  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament (Gomp.  John  z.  35 ;  Acts  iv.  31 ; 
vi.  2,  7 ;  xi.  1 ;  xii.  24),  and  may  either 
mean  the  word  or  doctrine  respecting 
God — ^that  which  teaches  what  God  is ; 
or  that  which  he  speaks  or  teaches.  It 
is  more  commonly  used  in  the  latter 
sense  (Comp.  the  passages  referred  to 
above),  and  especially  refers  to,  what 
God  speaks  or  commands  in  the  gospel. 
The  fair  meaning  of  this  expression 
would  be,  that  John  had  borne  faithful 
witness  to,  or  testimony  of,  the  truth 
which  God  had  spoken  to  man  in  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  So  far  as  the  language 
here  used  is  concerned,  this  might  apply 
either  to  a  written  or  an  oral  testimony; 
neither  to  a  treatise  like  that  of  his  gospel, 
to  his  preaching,  or  to  the  record  which 
he  was  then  making.  Vitringa  and 
others  suppose  that  the  reference  here  is 
to  the  Gospel  which  he  had  published, 
and  which  now  bears  his  name ;  Lucke 
and  others,  to  the  revelation  made  to 
him  in  Patmos,  the  record  of  which  he 
now  makes  in  this  book;  Prof.  Stuart 
and  others,  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
teacher  or  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and 
that  (Comp.  ver.  9)  the  allusion  is  to 
the  testimony  which  he  had  borne  to 
the  gospel,  and  for  which  he  was  an 
exile  in  Patmos.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
these  conflicting  opinions  may  be  to 
some  extent  harmonized,  by  supposing 
that  in  tho  use  of  the  aorist  tense — 
ifiaprdprifft — the  writer  meant  to  refer 
to  a  characteristic  of  himself,  to  wit, 
that  he  was  a  faithful  witness  of  the 
word  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whenever  and  however  made  known  to 
him?  With  an  eye,  perhaps,  to  the 
record  which  he  was  about  to  make  in 
this  book,  and  intending  to  include  that, 
may  he  not  also  refer  to  what  had  been 
and  was  his  well-known  character  as  a 
wtnets  of  what  God  communioatad  to 
5* 


him  ?  He  had  always  borne  thia  testi- 
mony. He  always  regarded  himself  m 
such  a  witness.  He  had  been  an  eye- 
witness of  what  had  occurred  in  the  life, 
and  at  the  death  pf  the  Saviour  (See 
notes  on  2  Pet  i.  17, 18),  and  had,  in  all 
his  writings  and  public  ministrations, 
borne  wiUiess  to  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard;  for  that  (ver.  9),  he  bad  been 
banished  to  Patmos;  and  he  was  now 
about  to  carry  out  the  same  characteristie 
of  himself  by  bearing  witness  to  what  he 
saw  in  these  new  revelations.  This 
would  be  much  in  the  manner  of  John, 
who  often  refers  to  this  characteristic  of 
himself  (Comp.  John  xix.  35;  zxi.  24; 
1  John  i.  2),  as  well  as  harmonize  the 
different  opinions.  The  meaning  then 
of  the  expression  ''  who  bare  record  of 
the  word  of  God,"  as  I  understand  it,  is, 
that  it  was  a  characteristic  of  the  writer 
to  bear  simple  but  faithful  testimony  to 
the  truth  which  God  communicated  to 
men  in  the  gospel.  If  this  be  the  correct 
interpretation,  it  may  be  remarked  (a) 
that  this  is  such  language  as  John  the 
apostle  would  be  likely  to  use,  and  yet 
(6)  that  it  is  not  such  language  as  aa 
author  would  be  likely  to  adopt  if  there 
was  an  attempt  to  forge  a  book  in  his. 
name.  The  artifice  would  be  too  refined 
to  occur  probably  to  any  one,  for  al- 
though perfectly  natural  for  John,  it 
would  not  be  so  natural  for  a  forger  of  a 
book  to  select  this  circumstance  and 
weave  it  thus  unostentatiously  into  his 
narrative.  ^  And  of  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  Chriit.  ^  That  is,  in  accordance 
with  the  onterpretatioin  above,  of  the 
testimony  which  Jesus  Christ  bore  to  the 
truthj  'not  of  a  testimony  respecting 
Jesus  Christ.  The  idea  is,  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  himself  a  witness  to  the 
truth,  and  that  the  writer  of  this  book 
was  a  witness  merely  of  the  testimony 
which  Christ  had  borne.  Whether  tho 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  was  borne  in 
his  preaching  when  in  the  flesh;  or 
whe^er  made  known  to  the  writer  by 
him  at  any  subsequent  period,  it  was 
his  office  to  make  a  faithful  record  of 
that  testimony.  As  he  had  always 
before  done  that,  so  he  was  about  to  do 
it  now  in  the  new  revelation  made  to 
him  in  Patmos,  which  he  regarded  as  a 
new  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
truth,  ver.  1.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in 
confirmation  of  this  view,  John  so  often 
describes  the  Lord  Jesus  as  a  witnsiB* 
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iBlessed  *  is  he  that  readeth, 

d  Lu.  11. 28. 

3  presents  him  as  haying  come  to 
l^is  faithful  testimony  to  the  truth. 
'<^>j'^3.8  in  ver.  5 :  '' An<^  from  Jesus  Ghristi 
.^i^v^o     is  the  faithful  and  true  witness." 
jolcfejn  yiii.  18,  ''I  am  one  that  hear  wit- 
tv^^B  —  i  naerrvpQv — of  myselfl"    John 
ILV- iii.  37 :  "  To  this  end  was  I  horn,  and 
for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that 
X  should  hear  witness — tva  nufTvp^vio — to 
ib-e  truth.*'    Rev-iU.  14:  "  OJhese  things 
I  saith  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true 

I  witness" — b  fidprvg  b  nvr6i  «.  r.  A,     Of 

I  this  testimony  which  the   Lord  Jesus 

1  came  to  hring  to  man  respecting  eternal 

realities,  the  writer  of  this  hook  says 
that  he  regarded  himself  as  a  witness.  To 
the  office  of  hearing  such  testimony,  he 
had  heen  dedicated ;  that  testimony  he 
was  now  to  hear,  as  he  had  always  done. 
^  And  of  all  things  that  he  saw.  Saa 
Ts  hSs.  This  is  the  common  reading  in 
the  Greek,  and  according  to  this  rea^ng 
it  would  properly  mean,  ''  and  whatso- 
erer  he  saw;"  that  is,  it  would  imply 
that  he  hore  witness  to  ''the  word  of 
God,"  and  to  ''the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  and  to  whatever  he  saw"  — 
meaning  that  the  things  which  he  saw, 
and  to  which  he  refers,  were  things  ad* 
ditional  to  those  to  which  he  had  referred 
by  "the  word  of  God,"  and  the  " testi- 
mony of  Christ."  From  this  it  has  been 
supposed  that  in  the  former  part  of  the 
verse  he  refers  to  some  testimony  which 
he  had  formerly  borne,  as  in  his  gospel 
or  in  his  preaching,  and  that  here  he 
refers  to  what  he  "saw"  in  the  visions 
of  the  Revelation  as  something  oc^cfttiortaZ 
to  the  former.  But,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  word  rendered  and — rt — 
is  wanting  in  a  large  number  of  manu- 
scripts (see  Wetstein),  and  that  it  is  now 
omitted  in  the  best  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament — as  by  Griesbach,  Tittmann 
and  Hahn.  The  evidence  is  clear  that  it 
should  be  omitted,  and  if  so  omitted,  the 
reference  is  to  whatever  he  had  at  any 
time  borne  his  testimony  to,  and  not 
particularly  to  what  passed  before  him  in 
the  visions  of  this  book.  It  is  a  general 
affirmation  that  he  had  always  borne 
a  faithful  testimony  to  whatever  he 
had  seen  respecting  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  testimony  of  Christ.  The  correct 
rendering  of  the  whole  passage,  then, 
would  be,  'and  sending  by  his  angel,  he 


and  ihey  that  hear  the  words  of 


signifies  it  to  his  servant  John,  who  bare 
record  of  [i.  e.  whose  character  and 
office  it  was  to  bear  his  testimony  to] 
'  the  word  of  God,'  [the  message  which 
Gbd  has  sent  to  me],  'and  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  Christ'  [the  testimony 
which  Christ  bore  to  the  truth],  '  what- 
soever he  saw.'  He  concealed  nothing ; 
he  held  nothing  hack ;  he  made  it  known 
precisely  as  it  was  seen  by  him.  Thus 
interpreted,  the  passage  refers  to  what 
was  a  general  characteristie  of  the  writer, 
and  is  desired  to  embrace  cdl  that  was 
made  known  to  him,  and  to  affirm  that 
he  was  a  Mthful  witness  to  it.  There 
were  doubtless,  special  reasons  why  John 
was  employed  as  the  medium  through 
which  this  communication  was  to  be 
made  to  the  church  and  the  world. 
Among  these  reasons  may  have  been  the 
following:  (a)  That  he  was  the  "beloved 
disciple."  {b)  That  he  was  the  only  sur- 
viving apostle,  (c)  That  his  character 
was  such  that  his  statements  would  be 
readily  received.  Comp.  John  xix.  35 ; 
xxi.  24;  3  John  12.  (d)  It  may  he  that 
his  mind  was  better  fitted  to  be  the  me- 
dium of  these  communications  than  that^ 
of  any  other  of  the  apostles — even  if  they 
had  been  then  alive.  There  is  almost 
no  one  whose  mental  characteristics  are 
less  correctly  understood  than  those  of 
the  apostle  John.  .Among  the  most  gen- 
tle and  amiable  of  men ;  with  a  heart  so 
fitted  for  love  as  to  be  known  as  "the 
beloved  disciple"  —  he  yet  had  mental 
characteristica  which  made  it  proper  that 
he  should  be  called  "  a  son  of  Thunder" 
(Mark  ili.  17);  a  mind  fitted  to  preserve 
and  record  the  profound  thoughts  in  his 
gospel;  a  mind  of  high  poetic  order, 
fitted  for  the  magnificent  conceptions  in 
this  book. 

3.  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth. ,  That 
is,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  privilege  at- 
tended with  many  blessings,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  mark  the  disclosures  to  be 
made  in  this  book ;  the  important  reve- 
lations respecting  future  times.  Prof. 
Stuart  supposes  that  this  refers  to  a  pub- 
lic reading,  and  that  the  phrase  "  those 
who  hear  the  word^  of  this  prophecy" 
refers  to  those  who  listened  to  the  public 
reader^  and  that  both  the  reader  and 
hearer  should  regard  themselves  as  highly 
fSetvored.    It  is,  however,  more  in  acoord- 
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tins  pfophaoy,  and  keep  those 
things  trhich  ate  written  therein : 
for  the  time '  t9  at  hand. 

4  John  to  the  seven  '  churches 
which  are  in  Asia :  Grace  be  unto 

•  Ja.  &  8,  9.  ^  T«r.  11. 

anoe  with  the  usiud  meaning  of  the  word 
rendered  ''read/'  to  suppose  that  it  refers 
to  the  aot  of  one's  reading  for  himself: 
toleambyreadingr  8o  Bohinson  (Lex.) 
understands  it.  The  Greek  word,  indeed, 
wonld  bear  the  other  interpretation  (see 
Luke  ir.  16  j  Aets  xiii,  27  j  xt.  21  j 
2  Oor.  ill.  15),  but  as  this  book  was  sent 
abroad  to  be  read  by  Christians,  and  not 
merely  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  to  be  read  by  them  to 
others,  it  is  more  natural  to  interpret  the 
word  in  the  usual  sense,  f  And  hear 
the  words  of  this  prophecy*  As  Ihey 
shall  be  declared  or  repeated  by  others ; 
or  perhaps  the  word  hear  is  used  in  a 
sense  that  is  not  uncommon,  that  of 
giying  attention  to;  taking  heed  to. 
The  general  sense  is,  that  they  were 
to  be  regarded  as  highly  favored  who 
became  acquainted  in  any  way  with 
what  is  here  communicated.  The  writer 
does  not  say  that  they  were  blessed  who 
understood  it,  or  that  they  who  read  or 
heard  it  would  fully  understand  it ;  but 
it  is  clearly  implied,  that  there  would  be 
so  far  an  understandTng  of  its  meaning 
as  to  make  it  a  felicitous  condition  to 
have  been  made  ac€[uamted  with  it. 
An  author  could  not  be  supposed  to  say 
'  that  one  should  regard  his  condition  as 
a  fiiiTored  one  who  merely  heard  words 
that  he  oouM  not  understand,  or  who 
had  placed  before  him  magnificent  sym- 
bols that  had  to  him  no  meaning.  The 
word  prophecy  is  used  here  in  its  more 
strict  sense  as  denoting  the  disclosure  of 
fiiture  events  —  a  large  portion  of  the 
book  being  of  this  nature.  It  is  here 
synonymous  with  JRevelation,  in  ver.  1. 
^  Afid  keep  these  things  iohich  are  written 
therein.  Keep  in  'mind  those  things 
which  relate  to  the  future;  and  obey 
those  things  which  are  required  as  truth 
and  duty.  The  blessing  which  results 
from  haying  in  possession  the  revealed 
truth  of  God  is  not  merely  in  reading  it, 
or  in  hearing  it :  U  results  from  the  fact 
that  the  truth  is  properly  regarded,  and 
exerts  p  suitable  influence  over  our  lives. 
Ckimp.  Ps.  xix.  U. — ''And  in  keeping 


^ou,  and  |>eace,  from  him  ^  whieh 
18,  and  wmch  was,  and  which  is  to 
come ;  and  from  the  seven  '  Spirits 
which  are  before  his  throne.       ' 

k  v«r.  8.         k  Zee.  4. 10.  e.  8. 1.  and  4.  6. 


of  them,  there  is  great  reward."  f  For 
the  time  is  at  hand*  See  ver.  1.  Thp 
word  here  used — iyy^s  —  has  the  same 
signification  substantitdly  as  the  word 
"  shortly'*  in  ver.  1.  It  would  apply  to 
any  event  Whose  beginning  was  soon  to 
occur,  though  the  end  might  be  remote, 
for  the  series  of  events  might  stretch  fiur 
into  the  future.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
however,  that  the  writer  meant  to  press 
upon  them  the  importance  of  attending 
to  these  things,  from  the  fitct  that  either 
entirely  or  in  part  these  things  were  soon 
to  happen. — ^It  may  be  inferred  from 
this  verse,  that  it  is  possible  so  to  under- 
stand this  book,  as  that  it  may  convey 
useful  instruction.  This  ia  the  only  book 
in  the  Bible  of  which  a  special  blessing 
is  pronounced  on  him  who  reads  it;  but 
assuredly  a  blessing  would  not  be  pro* 
nouneed  on  the  perusal  of  a  book  which 
is  entirely  unintelligible.  While,  there- 
fore, there  may  be  many  obscurities  in 
this  book,  it  is  also  to  be  assumed  that  it 
may  be  so  £ir  understood  as  to  be  usefiil 
to  Christians,  in  supporting  their  faith, 
and  giving  them  elevated  views  of  the 
final  triumph  of  religion,  and  of  the  glory 
of  the  world  to  come.  Any  thing  is  a 
blessing  wMch  enables  us  with  well- 
founded  hope  and  joy  to  look  forward  to 
the  heavenly  world. 

4.  John  to  the  seven  churches  whieh 
are  in  Asia.  The  word  Asia  is  used  in 
quite  different  senses  by  different  writers. 
It  is  used  (1.)  as  referring  to  the  whole 
eastern  continent  now  known  by  that 
name;  (2.)  Hither  Asia,  or  Asia  Minor; 
(3.)  That  part  of  Asia  which  Attains  III, 
king  of  Pergamos  gave  to  the  Romans, 
viz :  Mysia,  Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  Lydia, 
Caria,  Pisidia,  and  the  Southern  coast; 
that  is,  all  in  the  Western,  South-western, 
and  Southern  parts  of  Asia  Minor ;  and 
(4.)  in  the  New  Testament,  usually,  the 
South-western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  of 
which  Ephesus  was  the  capital.  See 
Notes,  Acts  ii.  9.  The  wqrd  Asia  is  not 
found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  it 
occurs  often  in  the  books  of  Maccabeef, 
and  in  the  New  Testament.    In  the  New 
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Testament  it  is  not  used  in  the  large 
sense  in  which  it  is  now  as  applied  to  the 
whole  continent,  but  in  its  largest  signi- 
fication it  would  include  only  Asia  Minor. 
It  18  also  used,  especially  by  Luke,  as 
denoting  the   country  that  was  called 
Ionia,  or  that  which  embraced  the  pro- 
vinces of  Caria  and  Lydia.     Of  this  re- 
gion Ephesus  was  the  principal  city,  and 
it  was  in  this  region  that  the  ''seven 
churches"  were  situated.    Whether  there 
were  more  than  seven  churches  in  this 
region  is  not  intimated  by  the  writer  of 
this  book,  and  on  that  point  we  have  no 
certain  knowledge.    It  is  evident  that 
these  seven  were  the  principal  churches, 
even  if  there  were  more,  and  that  there 
was  some  reason  why  they  should  be 
particularly  addressed.    There  is  men- 
tion of  some  other  churches  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  these.     Oolosse  was  near  to 
Laodicea,  and  from  Col.  iv.  13,  it  would 
seem  not  improbable  that  there  was  a 
church  also  at  Hierapolis.    But  there 
may  have  been  nothing  in  their  circum- 
stances that  demanded   particular  in- 
struction ^r  admonition,  ajid  they  may 
have    been    on    that  account  omitted. 
There  is,  also,  some  reason  to  suppose, 
that,    though    there    had    been    other 
churches    in    that  vicinity  besides  the 
seven  mentioned  by  John,  they  had 
become  extinct  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote  the  Book  of  Revelation.    It  ap- 
pears from  Tacitus  ( Annal.  xiv.  27,  comp. 
also  Pliny  N.  H.  v.  29),  that  in  the  time 
of  Nero,  A.  D.  61,  the  city  of  Laodicea 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  in  which 
earthquake,  according  to  Eusebius,  the 
adjacent  cities  of  Colosae  and  Hierapolis 
were  involved.     Laodicea  was,  indeed, 
immediately  rebuilt,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  re-establishment  of  the 
church  there,  before  the  time  when  John 
wrote  this  book.    The  earliest  mention 
we  have  of  a  church  there,  after  the  one 
referred  to  in  the  New  Testament  by 
Paul  (Col.  iL  1;  iv.  13,  15,  16),  is  in  the 
time  of  Trigan,  when  Papias  was  bishop 
there,  sometime  between  A.  D.  98,  and 
117.     It  would  appeeur,  then,  to  be  not 
improbable  that  at  the  time  when  the 
Apocalypse  was  written,  there  were  iu  fact 
but  seven  churches  in  the  vicinity.   Prof. 
Stuart  (i.  219)  supposes  that  ''seven,  and 
only  so  many,  may  have  been  named, 
because  the   seven-fold  divisions    and 
groups  of  various  objects,  constitute  a 
ooBBpleaojEis  feature  in  the  Apocalypse 


throughout."  But  this  reason  aetma  ioo 
artificial,  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  it  would  influence  the  mind  of 
John,  in  the  specification  by  name  of  the 
churches  to  which  the  book  was  sent. 
If  no  names  had  been  mentioned,  and  if 
the  statement  had  occurred  in  glowing 
poetic  description,  it  is  not  inconceivable 
that  the  number  seven  might  have  been 
selected  for  some  such  purpose,  f  Grace 
be  unto  you  and  peace.  The  usual  form 
of  salutation  in  addressixig  a  church.  See 
Notes  on  Rom.  i.  7.  f  Frdm  him  whiA 
is,  and  which  toaSj  ana  which  is  to  eome. 
From  him  who  is  everlasting — embracing  ^ 
all  duration,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 
No  expression  could  more  strikingly  de- 
note eternity  than  this.  He  now  exists; 
he  has  existed  in  the  past;  he  will  ex- 
ist in  the  future.  There  is  an  evident 
allusion  here  to  the  name  Jehovah,  the 
name  by  which  the  true  God  is  appro- 
priately designated  in  the  Scriptures. 

That  name— mn*'— from  HTI  to  be,  to 

exist,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  be- 
cause it   denotes   existence,    or  being, 
and  as   denoting  simply  one  who  ex- 
ists ;  and  has  reference  merely  to  the" 
fact  of  existence.     The  word  has  no 
variation  of  form,  and  has  no  reference 
to  time,  and  would  embrace  all  time : — 
that  is,  it  is  as  true  at  one  time  as 
another  that  he  exists.     Such  a  word 
would  not  be  inappropriately  paraphrased 
by  the  phrase  "  who  is,  and  who  was, 
and  who  is   to   come,"  or  who    is  to 
be ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  John 
referred  to  him  here  as  being  himself  the 
eternal  and  uncreated  existence,  and  as 
the  great  and  original  fountain  of  all 
being.     They  who  desire  to  find  a  full 
discussion  in  regard  to  the  origin. of  the 
name  Jehovah,  may  consult  an  article 
by  Prof.  Tholuck,  in  the  Biblical  Reposi- 
tory, vol.  iv.pp.  89-108.    It  is  remark- 
able that  1;here  are  some  passages  in 
I  heathen  inscriptions  and  writings  which" 
bear  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the 
language  here  used  by  John  respecting 
"God.    Thus  Plutarch  (Be  Is.  et  Osir.  p. 
354),  speaking  of  a  temple  of  Isis,  at 
Sais,  in  Egypt,  says,  "  It  bore  this  in- 
scription— 'I  am  all  that  was,  and  is, 
and  shall  be,  and  my  vail  no  mortal  can 
remove' " — 'Ky(5  ttfn  vav  rd  ycyovSs,  «a> 
8v,  Kal  lff6fievov  '  KaX  rdv  /fidv  -nkvKov  9ihu£ 
ff«  ^vnr^i  iveKdXvxpev,     So  Orpheus   (m 
Auctor.  Lib.de  Mundo),  "Jupiter  is  w* 
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head>  Jupiter  is  the  middle,  and  all 
things  are  made  by  Jupiter."  So  in 
Pausanias  (Phocio.  12),  "  Jupiter  was ; 
Jupiter  is ;  Jupiter  shall  be."  The  re- 
ference in  the  phrase  before  us  is  to 
God  as  such,  or  to  God  considered  as  the 
Father.  ^  And  from  the  seven  tpirita 
which  are  before  hii  throne.  After  all 
that  has  been  written  on  this  very  diffi- 
cult expression,  it  is  still  impossible  to 
determine  with  certainty  its  meaning. 
The  principal  opinions  which  have  been 
held  in  regard  to  it  are  the  following : 
I.  That  it  refers  to  God,  as  such.  This 
opinion  is  held  by  Eiohhorn,  and  is 
favored  by  Ewald.  No  arguments  de- 
rived from  any  parallel  passages  are 
urged  for  this  opinion,  nor  can  any  such 
be  found,  where  God  is  himself  spoken 
of  under  the  representation  of  a  seven- 
fold Spirit  But  the  objections  to  this 
view  are  so  obvious  as  to  be  insuper- 
able. (1)  If  it  refers  to  God  as  such, 
then  it  would  be  mere  tautology,  for  the 
writer  had  just  referred  to  him  in  the 
phrase  "from  him  who  was,"  Ac.  (2) 
It  is  difficult  to  perceive  in  what  sense 
"seven  spirits"  could  be  ascribed  to 
God,  or  how  he  could  be  described  a$  a 
being  of  "  Seven  Spirits."  At  least,  if 
he  could  be  spoken  of  as  such,  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  applying  the 
phrase  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  (S)  How 
could  it  be  said  of  God  himsen  that  he 
was  "before  the  throne?"  He  is  every- 
where represented  as  sitting  on  the 
throne,  not  as  before  it.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  of  angels  as  standing  before  the 
throne;  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  it  is 
more  easy  to  conceive  as  being  repre- 
sented thus  as  ready  to  go  forth  and 
convey  a  heavenly  influence  from  that 
throne,  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
in  what  sense  this  could  be  applied  to 
God  as  such.  II.  The  opinion  held  by 
Grotius  and  by  John  Henry  Heinrichs 
that  it  refers  to  "the  multiform  Provi- 
dence of  God,"  or  to  God  considered  as 
operating  in  seven  or  many  different 
ways.  In  support  of  this,  Grotius  ap- 
peals to  chs.  V.  12,  vii.  12.  But  this 
opinion  is  so  far-fetched,  and  it  is  so 
destitute  of  support,  as  to  have  found,  it 
is  believed,  no  other  advocates,  and  to 
need  no  fiarther  notice.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  John  meajit  to  personify 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  then  to 
unite  them  witii  God  himself,  and  with 
llie  Lord  Jenui  Chaat,  and  to  repreient 


them  as  real  subsistences  Arom  which 
important  blessings  descend  to  men.  It 
is  clear  that  as  by  the  phrase  "  who  is, 
and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  come," 
and  by  "Jesus  Christ,  the  faithful  and 
true  witness,"  he  refers  to  real  sub- 
sistences, so  he  must  here.  Besides, 
if  the  attributes  of  God,  or  the  modes 
of  divine  operation,  are  denoted,  why  ia 
the  number  seven  chosen?  And  why 
are  they  represented  as  standing  before 
the  throne?  III.  A  third  opinion  is, 
that  the  reference  is  to  seven  attending 
and  ministering  presence-angels ;  angels 
represented  as  standing  before  the  throne 
of  God,  or  in  his  presence.  This  opinion 
was  adopted  among  the  ancients  by 
Clemens,  of  Alexandria;  Andreas,  of 
Cesarea,  and  others;  among  the  mo- 
derns by  Beza.,  Drusius,  Hammond, 
Wetstein,  RosenmuUer,  Clarke,  Profl 
Stuart,  and  others.  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, has  been  held  in  somewhat  dif- 
ferent forms;  some  maintaining  that 
the  seven  angels  are  referred  to  because 
it  was  a  received  opinion  among  the 
Hebrews  that  there  were  seven  angels 
standing  in  the  presence  of  God,  as 
seven  princes  stood  in  the  Persian 
court  before'  the  king;  others,  that 
the'  angels  of  the  seven  churches  are 
particularly  referred  to,  represented  now 
as  standing  in  the  presence  of  God; 
others,  that  seven  angels,  represented 
as  the  principal  angels  employed  in 
the  government  of  the  world,  are  re- 
ferred to;  and  others,  that  seven 
archangels  are  particularly  designated. 
Compare  Poole,  Synop.  in  loc.  The 
arguments  which  are  relied  on  by 
those  who  suppose  that  sca  en  angels 
are  here  referred  to,  are  briefly  these  :— 
(1)  The  nature  of  the  expression  here 
used.  The  expression,  it  is  said,  is  such 
as  would  naturally  denote  beings  who 
were  before  his  throne — ^beings  who  were 
different  from  him  who  was  on  the 
throne^ — and  beings  more  than  one  in 
number.  That  it  could  not  refer  to  one 
on  the  throne,  but  must  mean  those  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  one  on  the 
throne,  is  argued  from  the  use.  of  the 
phrases  "  before  the  throne,"  and  "  be- 
fore God,"  in  Rev.  iv.  6,  "vii.  9,  15,  viii. 
2,  xi.  4,  16,  xii.  10,  xiv.  3,  xx.  12;  in  all 
which  places  the  representation  denotet 
those  who  were  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  standing  before  him.  (2)  It  ia 
argued  from  other  paasagefl  ia  tiie  BmIc 
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•f  Beyelation  vbich,  it  is  aaid  (Prof, 
^toart),    go    direcUy   to    confirm    this 
opinion.     Thus  in  Rev.  viiL  2 :  ''  And  I 
saw  the  seven  angels  which  stood  before 
God/'    So  Rey.  iy.  5 :  the  seven  lamps 
of  fire  burning  before  the  throne,  are 
said  to  be  "  the  seven  Spirits  of  God." 
In  these  passages,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
article  **ih^*  designates  the  well-known 
angels ;  or  those  which  had  been  before 
specified,  ttnd   that   this   is    the  first 
mention  of  any  such  angels  after  the 
designation  in  the  passage  before  us. 
(3)  It  is  said  that  this  is  in  accordance 
with  what  was  usual  among  the  He- 
brews,  who  were  accustomed  to  speak  of 
seven  presence-angels,  or  angels  stand- 
ing in  the  presence  of  Jehovah.    Thus 
in  the  Book  of  Tobit  (xii.  15),  Raphael 
is  introduced  as  using  this  language, 
"  I  am  Raphael,  one  of  the  seven  holy 
ingels,  which  present  the  prayers  of  the 
«unts,  and  which  go  in  and  out  before 
the    glory    of   the    Holy  One."      The 
apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch    (ch.  xx.) 
gives  the  names  of  the  seven  angels  who 
watch ;  that  is,  of  the  watchers  (comp. 
Kotes  on  Daniel  iv.  13,  17)  who  stand 
In  the  presence  of  God  waiting  for  the 
divine  commands,  or  who  watch  over 
the  affairs  of  men.    So  in  the  Zendavesta 
of  Zoroaster,    seven    amshaapends,    or 
archangels,  are  mentioned.    See  Profl 
Stuart,  in  loc. 

To  these  views,  however,  tiiere  are 
objections  of  great  weighty  if  they  are 
act  in  fact  quite  insuperable.    They  are 
such  as  the  following:    (1)  That  the 
same  rank  should  be  given  to  them  as 
to  God,  as  the  source  of  blessings.    Ac- 
cording to  the  view  which  represents 
this  expression  as  referring  to  angels, 
Vhey  are  placed  on  the  same  level,  so  far 
b  the  matter  before  us  is  concerned, 
kifS  ''him  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to 
CSLfie,"  and  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — 
a  doctrine   which  does  not  elsewhere 
occur  in  the  Scriptures,  and  which  we 
cannot  suppose  the  writer  designed  to 
teach.     (2)  That  blessings    should   be 
invoked  from  angels — as  if  they  could 
impart  "grace  and  peace."    It  is  evi- 
dent that  whoever  is  referred  to  here 
by  the  phrase  ''the  seven  spirits,"  he 
is  placed  (m  the  same  level  with  the 
others    mentioned    as    the    source    of 
"grace  and  peace."    But  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  an  inspired  writer  would 
hiyoke  th«fe  graoa  and  peaoe  from  any 


but  a  divine  being.    (3)  miat  as  two 
persons  of  tJie  Trinity  are  here  man- 
tioned,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
third  would  not  be  omitted;  or  to  put 
this  argument  in  a  stronger  form^  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  an  insjAred 
writer  would  mention  two  of  the  persona 
of  the  Trinity  in  this  connexion,  and 
then  not  only  not  mention  the  thirds 
but  refer  to  angela — to  creatures — as 
bestowing  that  which  would  be  appro- 
priately sought  from  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  incongruity  would  be  not  merely  in 
omitting  idl  referenee  to  the  Spirit — 
which  might  indeed  occur,  as  it  often 
does  in  the  Scriptures — but  in  patting 
in  the  place  which  that  Spirit  would 
naturally  occupy  an  allusion  to  angda 
as  conferring  blessings.    (4)  If  this  refer 
to  angels,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
inference  that  angel-worship,  or  invoca- 
tion of  angels,  is  proper.    To  all  intents 
and  purposes,  this  is  an  act  of  worship  \ 
for  it  is  an  act  of  solemn  invocation.    It 
is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  ''seven 
spirits"  as  the  source  of  "graoe  and 
peace."    It  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
sist this  impression  on  the  popular  mind ; 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  meet  it  if 
urged  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
propriety  of  angel-invocation,  or  angel- 
worship.    And  yet,  if  there  is  anything 
clear  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is  that  God 
alone  is  to  be  worshipped.    For  these 
reasons,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  in- 
terpretation cannot   be    well  founded. 
IV.  There  remains   a  fourth    opinion, 
that  it  refers  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in 
favor  of  that  opinion  it  may  bo  urged, 
(1)  that  it  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  would  be  invoked  on 
such    an  occasion,  in  connexion  with 
him  "  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come," 
and  with  "  Jesus  Christ."    If  two  of  the 
persons  of  tJie  Trinity  were  addressed  on 
such  an  occasion,  it  would  be  properly 
supposed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  not 
be  omitted,  as  one  of  the  persons  firom 
whom    the   blessing   was   to  descend. 
Comp.  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.    "  The  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost>  be  with  you  all."  (2)  It  would  be 
unnatural  and  iminroper,  in  such  an  in- 
vocation, to  unite  angels,  with  God  as 
imparting  blessings,  or  aslpartidpating 
wiUi  God  and  with  Christy  in  oommU'* 
nicating  blessings  to  man.    An  invooa 
tion  to  God  te  ssncf  his  a&gjl%  or  li 
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help,  would  be  in  entire  accordance  with 
the  usage  in  Scripture,  but  it  is  not  in 
accordance  with  such  usage  to  invoke 
such  blessings /rofR  angels.  (3)  It  can- 
not bo  denied  that  an  inyocation  of 
grace  from  "  him  who  is,  and  was,  and 
is  to  eome,"  is  of  the  nature  of  worship. 
The  address  to  him  is  as  God,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  mind  in  suoh  an  address 
is  that  of  on«  who  is  engaged  in  an  act 
of  devotion.  The  e£fect  of  uniting  any 
other  being  with  him  in  suoh  a  case, 
would  be  to  lead  to  the  worship  of  one 
thus  associated  with  him<  In  regard  to 
the  Lord  Jesus,  **  the  faithful  and  true 
witness,"  It^is  from  such  expressions  as 
these  that  we  are  led  to  the  belief  that  he 
is  divine,  and  that  it  is  proper  to  worship 
him  as  such.  The  same  effect  must  be 
produced  in  reference  to  what  is  here 
called  "  the  seven  spirits  •  before  the 
throne."  We  cannot  well  resist  the  im- 
pression that  some  one  with  divine 
attributes  is  intended;  or,  if  it  refer  to 
angels,  we  cannot  easily  show  that  it  is 
not  proper  to  render  divine  worship  to 
them.  If  they  were  thus  invoked  by  an 
apostle,  can  it  be  improper  to  worship 
them  now?.  (4)  The  word  used  here  is 
not  angds  but  spirUs  ;  and  tibiough  it  is 
true  tlutt  angels  are  spirits,  and  that  the 
word  spirit  is  applied  to  th«m  (Heb.  i.  7), 
yet  it  is  also  true  that  that  is  not  a  word 
which  would  be  understood  to  refer  to 
them  without  designating  that  angels 
were  meant.  If  angels  had  been  intended 
here,  that  word  would  naturally  have 
been  used,  as  is  the  case  elsewhere  in 
this  book.  (5)  In  Rev.  iv.  5,  where 
there  is  a  reference  to  'Hhe  seven  lamps 
before  the  throne,"  it  is  said  of  them 
that  they  ''are,"  that  is,  ''they  repre- 
sent, "  the  seven  spirits  of  God."  This 
passage  may  be  understood  as  referring 
to  the  same  thing  as  that  before  us,  but 
it  cannot  be  well  understood  of  angels, 
for  (a)  if  it  did,  it  would  have  been 
natural  to  use  tiiat  langsage  for  the 
reason  above  mentioned;  (b)  the  angels 
are  nowhere  called  "  the  spirits  of  God," 
nor  would  such  language  be  proper. 
The  phrase  "Spirit  of  God"  naturally 
implies  divinity,  and  could  not  be  applied 
to  a  creature.  For  theso  reasons,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  interpretation  which 
appUes  the  phrase  to  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
to  be  preferred;  and  though  that  inter- 
pretation is  not  free  from  wffienltles,  yet 


there  are  fewer  difieiltiei  in  tlwft  tluui 

in  either  of  the  others  proposed.  Thongb 
it  may  not  be  possible  wholly  to  re- 
move the  difficulties  involved  in  that 
interpretation,  yet  perhaps  something 
may  be  done  to  diminish  their  force. 
(1)  First,  as  to  the  reason  why  the 
number  s«t>ei»  should  be  applied  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  (a.)  There  would  be  as 
much  propriety  certainly  in  applying  it 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  to  God  as  suoh. 
And  yet  Grotius,  Eiehhom,  Ewald,  and 
oliiers  aaw  no  difficulty  in  suoh  an  ap- 
plication considered  as  representing  % 
seven-fold  mode  of  operation  of  God,  of 
a  manifold  divine  agency,  {fi)  The 
word  seoen  often  denotes  a  fiill  or  eom- 
plete  number,  and  may  be  used  to  denote 
that  which  is  full,  complete,  or  manifold ; 
and  might  thus  be  used  in  reference  to 
an  All-perfect  Spirit^  or  to  a  spirit  which 
was  mimifold  in  its  operations,  (c)  The 
number  seven  is  evidently  a  &vorit« 
number  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  and 
it  might  be  used  by  the  author  in  places, 
and  in  a  sense,  such  as  it  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  used  by  another  writer. 
Thus  there  are  seven  epistles  to  the 
seven  churches ;  there  are  se^wn  seals, 
seven  trumpets,  seven  vials  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  seven  last  plagues;  there  are 
seven  lamps,  and  seven  Spirits  of  God ; 
the  Lamb  has  seven  horns  and  seven 
eyes.  In  ch.  L  16,  seven  stars  are  men- 
tioned ;  in  oh.  v.  12,  seven  attributes  of 
God;  ch.  ziL  3,  the  dragon  ha«  seven 
heads;  oh.  xiii.  1,  the  beast  has  seveii 
heads.  (c2)  The  number  seven,  there- 
fore, may  have  been  given  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  referened  to  the  diversity  or 
the  fulness  of  his  operations  on  the 
souls  of  men,  and  to  his  manifold  agency 
on  the  affairs  of  the  world,  as  further 
developed  in  this  book.  (2)  As  to 
his  being  represented  as  '*  before  the 
throne,"  this  may  be  intended  to  desig- 
nate the  fact  that  the  Divine  Spirit  was, 
as  it  were,  prepared  to  go  forth,  or  to  b« 
sent  forth,  in  accordance  with  a  com- 
mon representation  in  the  Scriptures, 
to  accomplish  important  purposes  on 
human  affairs.  The  posture  does  not 
necessarily  imply  inferiority  of  nature, 
any  more  than  the  language  does  re- 
specting the  Son  of  God,  when  he  ia 
represented  as  being  sent  into  thelvoilA 
to  ^  execute  an  important  eommlMliett 
from  the  Father. 
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5  And  from  Jesus  Ob^rist,  who  is 
the  faithful  witness,  *  and  the  ^ 
first-begotten  of  the  dead,  and  the 
IVince  of  the  kings  of  ibe  earth. 


a  Jno.  8. 14. 


b  €k>l.  1. 18. 


Unto  him  that  lored  *  ns,  and 
washed 'us  from  our  sins  in  his 
own  blood, 


^1 


e  Jno.  13. 1. 


d  He.  0. 14. 


5.  And  from  Jesut  Christy  who  is  the 
faithful  witness.     See  Notes  on  ver.  2. 
Ho  is  faithful  in  the  sense  that  he  is  one 
on  whose  tesUmony  there  may  be  entire 
reliance,  or  who  is  entirely  worUiy  to 
bo  believed.     From  him  ''grace  and 
peace"  are  appropriately  sought,  as  one 
who  bears  such  a  testimony,  and  as  the 
first-begotten  from  the  dead,  and   as 
reigning*  over  the  kings  of  the  earth. 
Thus  grace  and  peace  are  invoked  from 
the  infinite  God  in  all  his  relations  and 
operations: — as  the  Father,  the  Source 
of  all  existence;  as  the  Sacred  Spirit, 
going  forth  in  manifold  operations  upon 
the  hearts  of  men ;  and  as  the  Son  of 
Gk>d,  the  one  appointed  to  bear  faithful 
testimony  to  the  truth  respecting  God 
and  future  events.      %  And  the  first' 
begotten  of  the  dead.    The  same  Qreek 
expression — r()Mrdro«ro(— occurs  in  Col.  L 
18.     See.it  explained  in  the  Notes  on 
that  passage.     Gomp.  Notes  1  Cor.  xv. 
20.     f  And  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of 
the  earth.    Who  has  over  all  the  kings 
of  the  earth  the    preeminence   which 
kings  have  over  their  subjects.    He  is 
the  Buler  of  rulers ;  King  of  kings.    In 
oh.  xvii.  14,  xix.  16,  the  same  thought  is 
expressed  by  saying  that    he    is    the 
"King  of  kings."    No  language  could 
more  sublimely  denote  his  exalted  cha- 
racter, or  his  supremacy.     Kings  and 
princes  sway  a  sceptre  over  the  millions 
3f  the  earth,  and  the  exaltation  of  the 
Saviour  is  here  expressed  by  supposing 
that  all  thobe  kings  and  princes  consti> 
tote  a  community  over  which  he  is  the 
head.     The  exaltation  of  the  Redeemer 
is  elsewhere  expressed  in  different  lan- 
guage, but  the  idea  is  one  that  every- 
where prevails  in  regard  to  him  in  the 
Scriptures.     Comp.  Matt,  xxviii.  18,  xi. 
27 ;  John  xvii.  2;  Eph.  L  20-22;  Phil.  ii. 
9-11;  Col.  i.  15-18.     The  word  Prince 
— &  iox'*^ — means  properly  ruler,  leader, 
the  first  in  rank.    We  often  apply  the 
word  prince  to  an  heir  to  a  throne  who  is 
not  invested  with  absolute  sovereignty. 
The  word  here,  however,  denotes  that  he 
aotoally  exercises    dominion  over  the 
fvXen  of  the  earth.    As  this  is  an  autho- 


rity which  is  claimed  by  God  (comp.  Isa. 
X.  6,  seq. ;  xlv.  1,  seq. ;  Ps.  xlviL  2,  zeiz. 
1,  ciiL  19,  Dan.  iv.  34),  and  which  can 
only  appertain  to  God,  it  is  clear  that  in 
ascribing  this  to  the  Lord  Jesus  it  is 
implied  that  he  is  possessed  of  divine 
attributes.    As  much  of  the  rorelationa 
of  this  book  pertained  to  the  assertioB 
of  power  over  the  princes  and  rulers  of 
this  world,  there  was  a  propriety  that, 
in    the    commencement,  it   should  be 
asserted  that  he  who  was  to  exert  that 
power  was  invested  with  the  prerogative 
of  a  ruler  of  the  nations,  and  that  he 
had  this  right  of  control,    f  Unto  him 
that  loved  us.    This  refers  undoubtedly 
to  the  Lord  Jesus,  whose  love  for  men 
was  so  strong  that  nothing  more  was 
necessary  to  characterize  him  than  to 
speak  of  him  as  the  one  "  who  loved  us." 
It  is  manifest  that  the  division  in  the 
verses  should  have  been  made  here,  for 
this    commences    a   new   subject,    not 
having  any  special  connexion  with  that 
which  precedes.    In  ver.  4,  and  the  first 
part  of  this  verse,  the  writer  had  invoked 
grace  from  the  Father,  the  Spirit,  and 
the  Saviour.    In  the  latter  clause  of  the 
verse  there  commences  an  ascription  of 
praise  to  the  Redeemer ;  an  ascription  to 
him  particularly,  because  the  whole  book 
is  regarded  as  a  revelation  from  him 
(v^r.  1.);  because  he  was  the  one  who 
especially    appeared    to   John    in    the 
visions  of  Patmos ;  and  because  he  was 
to  be  the  great  agent  in  carrying  into 
execution  the  purposes  revealed  in  this 
book,     f  And  washed  us  from  our  sins 
in  his  own  blood.    He  has  removed  the 
pollution  of  sin  from  our  souls  by  his 
blood;  that  is,  his  blood  has  been  applied 
to  cleanse  us  from  sin.    Blood  can  be 
represented  as  having  a  cleansing  power 
only  as  it  makes  an  expiation  for  sin,  for 
considered  literally  its  effect  would  be 
the  reverse.    The  language  is  such  as 
would  be  used  only  on  the  supposition 
that  he  had  made  an  atonement,  and 
that  it  was  by  the  atonement  that  we  are 
cleansed ;  for  in  what  sense  could  it  be 
said  of  a  martyr  that  he  '  had  washed 
ns  from  our  sins  in  his  blood  V    How 
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6  And  hath  made  ub  kings  *  and 

griests  unto  God  and  his  father ;  to 
im  '  be  glory  and  dominion  for 
ever  and  ever.    Amen. 

7  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds ;  * 


a  Ex.  19.  6. 1  Pe.  2.  5.  9. 
e  Ba.  7. 13.  Mat.  26.  64. 


b  He.  13.  21. 


could  this  language  be  used  of  Paul  or 
Polycarp ;  of  Bidley  or  Granmer  ?  The 
doctrine  that  the  blood  of  Chnat  cleanses 
us  from  sin,  or  purifies  us,  is  one  that  is 
common  in  the  Scriptures.  Gomp.  1  John 
L  7 ;  Heb.  ix.  14.  The  specific  idea  of 
tDoshing,  however,  ~- representing  that  1 
blood  as  washing  sin  away-<-is  one  which 
does  not  elsewhere  occur.  It  is  evidently 
used  in  the  sense  of  cleansing  or  purify- 
ing, as  we  do  this  by  washing,  and  as 
the  blood  of  Ghrist  accomplishes  in 
respect  to  our  souls,  what  washing  with 
water  does  in  respect  to  the  body. 

6.  And  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests 
unto  God,     In  1  P^t.  ii.  9,  the  same 
idea  is  expressed  by  saying  of  Ghristians 
that  they  are  "  a  royal  priesthood"    See 
Notes  on  that  verse.    The  quotation  in 
both  places  is  from  Ex.  xix.  6 :  **  And  ye 
shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests." 
This  idea  is  expressed  here  by  saying 
that  Ghrist  had  made  us  in  fact  Mngs 
and  priests ;  that  is,  Ghristians  ar^  exalt- 
ed to  the  dignity,  and  are  invested  with 
the  office,  implied  in  these  words.    The 
word  kings,  as  applied  to  them,  refers  to 
the  exalted  rank  and  dignity  which  they 
will  have ;  to  the  fact  that  they,  in  com- 
mon   with    their    Saviour,    will    reign 
triumphant  over  all  enemies ;  and  that, 
having  gained  a  victory  over  sin  and 
death  and  hell,  they  may  be  represented 
as  reigning  together.    The  word  priests 
refers  to  the  fact  that  they  are  engaged 
in  the  holy  service  of  God,  or  that  they 
^er  to  him  acceptable  worship.     See 
jwotes  on  1  Pet.  i.  6.    ^  Afid  his  Father, 
Bven  his  Father ;  that  is,  the  Saviour  has 
redeemed  them,  and  elevated  them  to  this 
exalted  rank,  in  order  that  they  may  thus 
be  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  Father. 
%  To  him  he  glory.    To  the  Redeemer ; 
for  so  the  construction  (ver.  5)  demands. 
The  word  "  glory"  here  means  praise,  or 
honor,  implying  a  wish  that  all  honor 
should  be  shown  him.   %  And  dominion. 
This  word  means  literally,  strength  — 
/t^r»f ;— but  it  here  means  the  strength, 
power,  or  authority  which  is  exertnsed 
0 


and  eveiy  eye  shall  see  him,  and 
they  ^also  which  pierced  him:  and 
all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall 
wail  •  because  of  him.  Even  so,  ^ 
Amen. 

d  Zee.  12. 10.        e  Mat  24. 80.       /c.  22. 20. 

ovear  others,  and  the  expression  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  wish  that  he  may  reign, 

7,  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds. 
That  is,  the  Lord  Jesus  when  he  re- 
turns will  come  accompanied  with  clouds. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  uniform 
representation  respecting  the  return  of 
the  Saviour.  See  Kotes  on  Matt.  xxiv. 
30.  Gomp.  Matt.  xxvi.  64;  Mark  xiii. 
26,  xiy.  62;  Acts  i.  9,  11.  Glouds  are 
appropriate  symbols  of  Majesty,  and 
God  is  often  represented  as  appearing 
in  that  manner.  See  Ex.  xix.  18;  Ps. 
xyiii.  11,  seq. ;  Isa.  xix.  1.  So,  among 
the  heathen,  it  was  common  to  repre- 
sent their  divinities  as  appearing  dotiied 
with  a  cloud: 

"tandem  tcdus,  precamur, 
Nuba  eandeDta  bamerM  unictus 

Au^r  ApoHo." 

The  design  of  introducing  this  repre- 
sentation of  the  Saviour,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  would  appear,  seem»  to 
be  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  sense  of 
the  majesty  and  glory  of  that  being  from 
whom  John  received  his  revolations. 
His  rank,  liis  character,  his  glory  were 
such  as  to  demand  respect;  all  should 
reverence  him,  an|^  all  should  feel  that 
his  communications  about  the  future  were 
important  to  them,  for  they  must  soon 
appear  before  him.  ^  And  every  eye 
shall  see  him.  He  will  be  made  visible 
in  his  glory  to  all  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth ;  to  all  the  children  of  men.  Every 
one,  therefore,  has  an  interest  in  what  he 
says ;  every  one  has  this  in  certain  pros- 
pect that  he  shall  see  the  Son  of  God 
coming  as  a  Judge.  %  And  they  also 
which  pierced  him.  When  he  died ;  that 
is,  they  who  pierced  his  hands,  his  feet, 
and  his  side.  There  is  probably  an  allu- 
sion here  to  Zech.  xii.  10  :  "  They  shall 
look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced, 
and  they  ^all  mourn."  The  language 
here  is  so  general  that  it  may  refer  to  any 
act  of  looking  upon  the  pierced  Saviour, 
and  might  be  applied  to  those  who 
would  see  him  on  the  cross  and  to  their 
compunctious  visitings  tiien ;  or  to  th^ 
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iiikfl«qiiciit  r«fl«etioiiSy  as  tii^y  might 
look  by  faith  on  him  whom  they  had 
orucified;  or  to  the  feelmg  of  any  sin- 
ners who  should  reflect  that  their  sins 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the 
Lord  Jesus ;  or  it  might  be  applied,  as  it 
Is  here,  more  specifically  to  the  feelings 
which  his  mm^erers  will  hare  when 
they  shall  see  him  coming  in  his  glory. 
All  sinners  who  have  pierced  his  hea^ 
by  their  crimes  will  then  behold  him, 
and  will  mourn  over  their  treatment  of 
him;  they,  in  a  special  manner,  who 
imbrued  titieir  hands  in  his  blood  will 
then  remember  their  crime,  and  be 
OTorwhelmed  with  alarm.  The  design 
of  what  is  here  said  seems  to  be,  to  show 
that  the  coming  of  the  Saviour  will  be 
an  eyent  of  great  interest  to  all  mankind. 
Kone  can  be  indifferent  to  it,  for  all  will 
see  him.  His  friends  inll  hail  his  ad- 
rent  (comp.  ch.  xxiL  20),  but  all  who 
were  engaged  in  putting  him  to  death, 
and  all  who  in  any  manner  have  pierced 
his  heart  by  sin  and  ingratitude,  unless 
tiiey  shall  have  repented,  will  haye  oc- 
casion of  bitter  lamentation  when  he 
shall  ccme.  There  are  none  who  have 
a  more  fearful  doom  to  anticipate  than 
the  murderers  of  the  Son  of  God,  in- 
eluding  those  who  actually  put  hiin  to 
death,  and  those  who  would  haye  en- 
gaged in  such  an  act  had  they  been 
present,  and  those  who,  by  their  con- 
duct, haye  done  all  they  could  to  pierce 
and  wound  him  by  ^eir  ingratitude. 
^  And  tdl  kindreds  of  the  earth.  G-r., 
*  All  the  tribes — ipvXai — of  the  earth.' 
This  language  is  the  same  which  the 
Saviour  uses  in  Matt.  xxiv.  80.  See 
Notes  on  that  passage.  The  word  tribes 
is  that  which  is  commonly  applied  to 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  thus 
used,  it  would  describe  the  inhabitants 
of  the  holy  land;  but  it  may  be 
used  to  denote  nations  and  people  in 
general,  as  descended  £rom  a  common 
ancestor,  and  the  connexion  requires 
that  it  should  be  understood  in  this 
sense  here,  since  it  is  said  that  '^  every 
oye  shall  see  him;"  that  is,  all  that 
dwell  on  the  face  of  the  e»rth.  f  Shall 
wail  because  of  him.  On  account  of 
him ;  on  account  of  tilieir  treatment  of 
him.  The  word  rendered  voail—^Kdima — 
means  properly  to  beat,  to  cut ;  then  to 
beat  or  out  one's  self  in  the  breast  as  an 
expression  of  sorrow;  and  then  to 
amenty  to  cry  aloud  in  intense  grief. 


The  eomiBg  of  the  Ssvloar  will  be  an 
occasion  of  thid,  (a)  because  it  will  be  an 
event  which  will  call  the  sins  of  men  to 
remembrance;  and  (b)  becausd  they 
will  be  overwhelmed  with  the  appre- 
hension of  the  wrath  to  come.  Nothing 
would  fill  the  earth  with  greater  con- 
sternation than  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  God  in  the  clouds  of  heaven ;  nothing 
would  produce  so  deep  arid  universal 
alarm.  This  fkct,  which  no  one  can 
doubt,  is  proof  that  men  feel  that  they 
are  guilty,  since,  if  they  were  innocent, 
they  would  have  nothing  to  dread  by  hit 
appearing. .  It  is  also  a  proof  that  they 
beUeve  in  the  doctrine  of  future  punish- 
ment, since,  if  they  do  not,  there  is  no 
reason  Why  they  should  be  alarmed  at 
his  coming.  Surely  men  would  not 
dread  his  appearing  if  they  really 
believed  that  all  w^  be  saved.  Who 
dreads  the  coming  of  a  benefactor  to 
bestow  favors  on  him  ?  Who  dreads  the 
appearing  of  a  jailor  to  deliver  him  from 
prison ;  of  a  physician  to  raise  him  up 
from  a  bed  of  pain ;  of  a  deliverer  to 
knock  off  the  fetters  of  slavery  ?  And 
how  can  it  be  that  men  should  be 
alarmed  at  the  coming  of  the  Saviour 
unless  their  consciences  tell  them  that 
they  haye  much  to  fear  in  the  fhtnre  t  The 
presence  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven  would  destroy  all  the  hopes  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal salvation  —  as  the  approach  of 
death  now  often  does.  Men  bdieve  that 
there  is  much  to  be  dreaded  in  the  future 
world, .  or  they  would  not  fear  the 
coming  of  him  who  shall  wind  up  the 
affairs  of  the  human  race,  f  Even  so. 
Amen — vai,  itftijv,  **  A  double  expression 
of  so  be  ii,  eusuredly,  certainly,  one  in 
Greek  and  the  other  in  Hebrew."  Frof, 
Stuart,  Comp.  Rom.  viii.  16,  "Ab^ 
Father"  — 'ajS/JS,  b  raHip,  The  idea 
which  John  seems  to  intend  to  convey 
is,  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  the  consequences  which  he  says 
wUl  follow,  are  events  which  are  alto- 
gether certain.  This  is  not  the  ex- 
pression of  a  wish  t^at  it  may  be  so,  as 
onr  common  translation  would  seem  to 
imply,  but  a  strong  affirmation  that  it 
will  be  so.  In  some  passages,  however, 
the  word  (vat)  expresses  assent  to  what 
is  said,  implying  approbation  of  it  as 
true,  or  as  desirable.  Matt.  xL  26, 
"  Even  sof  Father,  for  so  it  seems  good 
in  thy  sight"    Luke  x.  21.    So  in  Rer. 
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8  I  *  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
begiiming  ana  the  ending,  saith 
the  Lord,  which    is,   and  which 


« Is.  41. 4. 


xvL  7,  "Even  so  (vat),  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty." So  in  Bey.  zxiL  20,  *^Even 
to  (val),  Gome  Lord  Jesus/'  The  word 
Amen  here  seems  to  determine  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase,  and  to  make  it  the 
affirmation  of  a  certainty,  rather  than 
the  eu)re8Bion  of  a  wish* 

8.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  These 
are  the  first  and  the  last  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet^  and  denote  properly 
the  first  and  the  last.  So  in  Ker.  xzii. 
13,  when  the  two  expressions  are  united, 
"  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last.''  So 
in  ch.  L  17,  the  speaker  says  of  himself, 
"  I  am  the  first  and  the  last."  Among 
the  Jewish  Rabbins  it  was  common  to 
use  the  first  and  the  last  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  to  denote  the  whole  of 
any  thing,  from  beginning  to  end.  Thus 
it  is  said^  **  Adam  transgressed  the  whole 
law  from  );  to  n"— from  Aleph  to  Tay. 
''Abraham  kept  the  whole  law  from  M 
to  pw"  The  language  here  is  that  which 
would  properly  denote  eternity  in  the 
being  to  whom  it  is  applied,  and  could  be 
used  in  reference  to  no  one  but  the  true 
God.  It  means  that  he  is  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  all  things ;  that  he  was 
at  the  commencement  and  will  be  at  the 
dose ;  and  it  is  thus  equiyalent  to  saying 
that  he  has  always  existed,  and  that  he 
will  always  exist.  Oomp.  Isa.  xli.  4^ 
''I  the  Lord,  the  firsts  and  with  the 
last;" — xliy.  6,  "I  am  the  first,  and  X 
am  the  last;  and  beside  me  there  is  no 
God,*" — xlviii.  12,  ''I  am  he;  I  am  the 
firsts  I  also  am  the  last."  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  language  hefe 
would  be  naturally  understood  as  im- 
plying divinity,  and  it  could  be  properly 
applied  to  no  one  but  the  true  God. 
The  obyious  interpretation  here  would 
be  to  apply  this  to  the  Lord  Jesus, 
for  (a)  it  is  he  who  is  spoken  of  in 
the  yerses  preceding;  and  (&)  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  lan- 
guage is  applied  to  him  in  yer.   11. 


As  there  is,  howeyer,  a  difference  of 
reading  in  this  place  in  the  Greek 
text,  and  as  it  cannot  be  absolutely 
eertain  that  the  writer  meant  to  refer 
to  tho  Iiord  Jesus  specifically  hwe^ 


wBfl,  and  whieh  ii  to  eome,  the  Al- 
mighty.* 
9  I  John,  who  also  am  your  bro- 

ft  Is.  9.  6. 

this  cannot  be  adduced  with  propriety  at 
a  proof-text  to  demonstrate  his  diyinity. 
Many  MSS.,  instead  of  '*  Lord,"-^K6^os 
—read  *'  God"-^^e6s,  and  this  reading 
is  adopted  by  Griesbach,  Tittman,  and 
Hahn,  and  is  now  regarded  as  tite  correct 
reading.  There  is  no  real  incongruity 
in  supposing,  also,  that  the  writer  here 
meant  to  refer  to  God  as  such,  since  the 
introduction  of  a  reference  to  him  would 
not  be  inappropriate  to  his  manifest 
design.  Besides,  a  portion  of  the  lan- 
guage here  used, "  which  is,  and  was,  and 
is  to  come,"  is  that  which  would  more 
naturally  suggest  a  reference  to  God  as 
such  than  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  See 
yer.  4.  The  object  for  which  this  passage 
referring  to  the  ''first  and  the  last;  to 
him  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come," 
is  introduced  here,  evidently  is,  to  show 
that  as  he  was  clothed  with  omnipotence, 
and  would  continue  to  exist  through  all 
ages  to  come  as  he  had  existed  in  all 
ages  past,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about 
his  ability  to  execute  all  which  it  is  said 
he  would  execute.  ^  Saith  the  Lord. 
Or,  saith  God,  according  to  what  is  now 
regarded  as  the  correct  reading,  f  Whi^ 
it,  and  tohieh  toot,  &c»  See  Notes  on 
yer.  4.  ^  The  Almighty.  An  appella- 
tion often  applied  to  God,  meaning  ihat 
he  has  all  power,  and  used  here  to 
denote  that  he  is  able  to  accomplish 
what  is  disclosed  in  this  book. 

9.  /,  Ji^n,  who  am  your  brother* 
Your  Christian  brother ;  who  am  a  fellow- 
Christian  with  you.  The  reference  here 
is  doubtless  to  tiie  members  of  the  seven 
churches  in  Asia,  to  whom  the  epistles 
in  the  following  chapters  were  addressed, 
and  to  whom  the  whole  book  seems  to 
have  been  sent.  In  the  previous  yerse, 
the  writer  had  closed  the  salutation,  and 
he  here  commences  a  description  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  vision 
appeared  to  him.  He  was  in  a  lonely 
island,  to  which  he  had  been  banished 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  religion ; 
he  was  in  a  state  of  high  spiritual  ex^oy- 
ment  on  the  day  devoted  to  the  saered 
remembrance  of  the  Bedeemer ;  he  sud- 
denly heard  a  voice  behind  him,  and 
tomhig  saw  the  Son  of  Man  Muatlf  in 
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th«r,  and  oompanion  in  tribulation, 
and  in  the  kingdom  and  patience 
of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  isle  that 

glorioiu  form  in  the  midBt  of  8ey«n 
golden  lamps,  and  fell  at  his  feet  as 
dead,     f  And  companion  in  tribulatioti. 
Your  partner  in  affliction.     That  is,  he 
and  they  were  suffering  tahstantially 
the  same  kind  of  trials  on  account  of 
their  religion.    It  is  evident  from  this, 
that  some  form  of  persecution  was  then 
raging  in  which  they  were  also  sufferers, 
though  in  their  case  it  did  not  lead  to 
banishment.    The  leader,  the  apostle, 
the  aged  and  influential  preacher,  was 
banished;  hut  there  were  many  other 
forms  of  trial  which  they  might  be  called 
to  endure  who  remained  at  home.    What 
they  were  we  hare  not  the  means  of 
knowing  with  certainty.     %  And  in  the 
kingdom  and  patience  of  Je9u»  Chritt. 
The  meaning  of  this  passage  is,  that  he, 
and  those  whom  he  addressed,  were  not 
only  companions  in  affliction,  but  were 
fellow-partners  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Redeemer :  that  is,  that  they  shared  the 
honor  and  the  privileges  pertaining  to 
that  kingdom ;  and  also  that  they  were 
fellow-partners  in  the  patiente  of  Jesus 
Christ :  that  is,  in  enduring  with  patience 
whatever  might  follow  from  their  being 
his  friends  and  followers.     The  general 
Idea  is,  that  alike  in  privileges  and  suf- 
ferings they  were  united.     They  shared 
alike  in  the  results  of  their  attachment 
to  the  Saviour.     ^  Was  in  the  isle  that 
it  called  Patmos.     Patmos  is  one  of  the 
cluster  of  islands  in   the  iBgean  Sea, 
anciently  called  the  Sporades.    It  lies 
between  the  island  of  Icaria  and  the 
promontory  of  Miletus.     It  is  merely 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  geographers, 
Plin.  His.  Nat  4,  23;  Strabo  10,  488. 
It  is  now  called  Patino,  or  Patmosa.    It 
is  some  six  or  eight  miles  in  length,  and 
not  more  than  a  mile  in  breadti^,  being 
'  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference.    It 
has  neither  trees  nor  rivers ;  nor  has  it 
any  luid  for  cultivation,  except  some 
littie  nooks  among  the  ledges  of  rocks. 
On  approaching  the  island,  the  coast  is 
high,  and  consists  of  a  succession  of 
capes,  which  form  so  many  ports,  some 
of  which  are  excellent.    The  only  one 
in  use,  however,  is  a  deep  bay,  sheltered 
by  high  mountains  on  every  side  but 
one^  where  it  is  protected  by  a  prcj^eot- 


is  called  Patmos,  for  the  word  of 
God,  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ. 


ing  cape.     The  town   attached  to  this 
port  is  situated  upon    a    high    rocky 
mountfun,  rising  immediately  from  the 
sea,  and  this  with  the  Scala  below  upon 
the  shore,  consisting  of  some  ships  and 
houses,  forms  the  only  inhabited  site  of 
the  island.    Though  Patmos  is  deficient 
in  trees,  it  abounds  in  flowery  plants 
and  shrubs.     Walnuts  and  other  fruit 
trees  are  raised  in  the  orchards,  and  the 
wine  of  Patmos  is  the  strongest  and  the 
best   flavored   in    the    Greek    islands. 
Maize  and  barley  are  cultivated,  but  not 
in  a  quantity  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants;  and  for  a  supply  of  their 
own  vessels,  and  others  which  often  put 
into  their  good  harbor  for  provisions. 
The  inhabitants  now  do  not  exceed  four 
or  five  thousand,   many  of  whom  are 
emigrants  from  the  neighboring  conti- 
nent.   About  half-way  up  the  mountain, 
there  is  shown  a  natural  grotto  in  a 
rock,  where  John  is  said  to  have  seen 
his  visions,  and  to  have  written  this  book. 
Near  this  is  a  small  church,  connected 
with  which  is  a  school  or  coUege,  where 
the  Greek  language  is  taught,  and  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  is  a  monastery,  which  from  its 
situation  has  a   very  majestic  appear- 
ance.    Kitto*s  Cyclopedia  of  Bib.  Lit, 
The  cut  placed  on  the  next  page  is 
supposed  to   give  a  good  representa- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  the  island. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  John  was 
banished  to  this  island  by  Bomitian, 
about  A.  D.  94.    No  place  could  have 
been  selected  for  banishment  which  would 
accord  better  with  such  a  design  than 
this.     Lonely,   desolate,   barfen,  unin- 
habited, seldom  visited,  it  had  all  the 
requisites  which  could  be  desired  for  a 
place  of  punishment,  and  banishment  to 
that  place  would  accomplish  all  that  a 
X>ersecntor  could  wish  in  silencing  an 
apostle,  without  putting  him  to  death. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  ancient 
times  to  banish  men  from  their  country ; 
cither  sending  them  forth  at  large,  or 
specifying  some  particular  place  to  which 
they  were  to  go.     The  whole  narrative 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  this  place  was 
designated  as  that  to  which  John  was  to 
be  sent    Banishment  to  an  island  was 
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10  I  was  in  the  Spirit  *  on  the  ^ 

«  2  Go.  12. 2.  *  Jno.  20.  26.  Ac.  20. 7. 
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a  common  mode  of  poniBhment;  and 
there  was  a  distinction  made  by  tide  act 
in  faror  of  those  who  were  thns  banished. 
The  more  base,  low  and  vile  of  eriminals 
were  commonly  condemned  to  work  in 
phe  mines ;  the  more  decent  and  respect- 
able were  hanithed  to  some  lonely 
island.  Bee  the  authorities  qtioted  in 
Wetstein,  in  loc»  %  For  the  word  of  God. 
On  accoant  of  the  word  of  God ;  that  it, 
for  holding  and  preaching  the  gospel. 
See  Notes  on  ver.  2.  It  cannot  mean 
that  he  was  sent  there  with  a  riew  to 
his  preaching  the  word  of  God ;  for  it 
is  inconceirable  that  he  should  hare 
been  sent  from  Ephesns  to  preach  in 
such  a  little,  lonely,  desolate  place, 
where  indeed  there  is  no  evidence  that 
&ere  were  any  inhabitants ;  nor  can  it 
mean  that  he  was  sent  there  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  reoaye  and  record  this 
revelation,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  reve- 
lation oonld  have  been  n«de  elsewhere, 
and  such  a  place  afforded  no  peculiar 
Advantages  for  this.  The  £Bur  interpre- 
tation  is,  in  accordance  with  all  the  testi- 
mony of  antiquity,  that  he  was  sent 
there  in  a  time  of  persecution  as  a 
punishment  for  preaching  the  gospel. 
%  And  for  the  testimony  of  J ettu  ChrieU 
Notes,  ver.  2.  He  did  not  go  there  to 
bear  testimony  to  Jesus  Christ  on  that 
island,  either  by  preaching  or  recording 
the  visions  in  this  book,  but  he  went 
because  he  had  preached  the  doctrines 
which  testified  of  Christ. 

10.  I  toof  in  the  S^rit*  This  cannot 
refer  to  his  own  spirit — ^for  such  an  ex- 
pression would  be  unintelligible.  The 
language  then  must  refer  to  some  un- 
usxukl  state,  or  to  some  influence  that 
had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
from  without,  that  was  appropriate  to 
such  a  day.  The  word  Spirit  may  refer 
either  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  to  some 
state  of  mind  such  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
produces — a  spirit  of  elevated  devotion; 
a  state  of  high  and  uncommon  religious 
enjoyment.  It  is  clear  that  John  does 
not  mean  here  to  say  that  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  such 
a  sense  as  that  he  was  inspired,  for  the 
command  to  make  a  record,  as  well  as 
the  visions,  came  subsequently  to  the 
time  referred  to     ^e  tnii  moaning  of 


Lord's  day,  and  heard  behind  me 
a  great  voice,  as  of  a  tnunpet. 

the  passage  is,  that  he  was  at  at  that 
time  favored  in  a  large  measure  with 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit— the 
spirit  of  true  devotion ;  that  he  had  a 
Ugh  state  of  religious  eigoyment,  and 
was  in  a  condition  not  inappropriate  to 
the  remarkable  oommunications  which 
were  made  to  him  on  that  day.  The  state 
of  mind  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  here 
referred  to,  is  not  such  as  the  prophets 
•re  often  represented  to  have  been  in 
when  under  the  prophetic  inspiration 
(oomp.  Bsek.  L  1,  viiL  3,  zl.  2;  Jer. 
zziv.  1),  and  which  was  often  accom- 
panied with  an  entire  prostration  of 
bodily  strength  (comp.  Nunr.  zxiv.  4; 
Esek.  i.  28;  Dan.  z.  8-10;  1  Sam.  ziz. 
24;  Jer.  xz.  7;  Kev.  i.  17),  but  such 
as  any  Christian  may  ezperience  when 
in  a  high  state  of  religious  enjoyment 
He  was  hot  yet  under  the  prophetie 
ecstaoy  (eomp.  Acts  z.  10,  zi.  5,  zzii. 
17),  but  was,  though  in  a  lonely  and 
barren  island,  and  far  away  from  the 
privileges  of  the  sanctuary,  permitted  to 
e^joy  in  a  high  degree  the  consolations 
of  religion :  an  illustration  of  the  great 
truth  ^at  God  can  meet  his  people  any 
where;  that,  when  in  solitude  and  in 
circumstances  of  outward  affliction,  when 
persecuted  and  cast  out,  when  deprived 
of  the  public  means  of  grace,  and  the 
society  of  religious  friencG,  he  can  meet 
them  with  the  abundant  consolations 
of  his  grace,  and  pour  joy  and  peace 
into  their  souls.  This  state  was  not 
inappropriate  to  the  revelations  "which 
were  about  to  be  made  to  John,  but  this 
itself  was  not  that  state.  It  was  a  state 
which  seenui  to  have  resulted  from  the 
fiust,  that  on  that  desert  islfuid  he  devoted 
the  day  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  by 
honoring  the  day  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  risen  Saviour,  found, 
what  all  will  find,  that  it  was  attended 
with  rich  spiritual  influences  on  his 
souL  f  On  the  LorcTs  day-^  The  word 
.here  rendered  Lord*8 — ^wpiaK^f— occurs 
only  in  this  place  and  in  1  Cor.  zi.  20, 
where  it  is  applied  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 
It  properly  means  pertaining  to  the 
hord ;  and,  so  far  as  this  vaord  is  con- 
cerned, it  might  mean  a  day  pertaining 
to  the  Lord  in  any  sense,  or  for  any 
reason— either  becaose  he  eUim.>d  it  «8 
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his  own  and  liad  set  it  apart  for  hia  own 
Mrvice;  or  because  it  wae  designed  t^ 
commemorate    some    important    event 
pertaining  to  him;  or  because  it  was 
observed  in  honor  of  him.    It  is  clear 
(1)  that  this,  refers  to  some  day  which 
was  distinguished  from  all  other  days  of 
the  week,  and  "which  would  be  suffi- 
oiently  designated  by  the  use  of  this 
^  term.    (2)  That  it  was  a  day  which  was 
for  some  reason  regarded  as  peculiarly 
a    day    of    the    L«rd,    or    peculiarly 
devoted  to  him.     (3)  It  would  further 
appear  that  this  was  a  day  particular^ 
devoted  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  fbr  (a)  that 
is  the  natural  meaning  of  the  word  Lord 
as  used  in  the  New  Testament  fcomp. 
Notes  on  Acts  i.  24),   and  (6)  if  the 
Jewish    Sabbath  were   intended'  to  be 
designated,   the   word    Sabbath    would 
have   been  used.     The  term  was  used 
generally   by   the  early   Christians   to 
denote  the  first  day  of  the  week.     It 
oceurs  twice  in  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius 
to  the  Magnesians  (about  A.  D.  101), 
who  calls  the  Lord's  day,  "the  queen 
and  prince  of  all  days."     Chrysostom 
(on  Ps.  oziz.)  says,  *^  It  was  called  the 
Lord's  day  because  the  Lord  rose  from 
the  dead  on  that  day."    Later  Fathers 
make  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
Sabbath  and  the  Ziord's  day ;  meaning 
by  the  former,  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  and  by  the 
latter,  the  first  day  of  the  week  kept 
holy  by  Christians.     So  Theodoret  (Fab. 
Haerot.  ii.  1),  speaking  of  the  Ebionites, 
says,  "  They  keep  the  Sabbath  according 
to  the  Jewish  law,   and    sanctify  the 
Lord* 9  day  in  like  manner  as  we  do." 
Prof.  Stuart.    The  strong  probability 
is,  that  the  name  was  given  to  this  day 
in  honor  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  imd  because 
he  rose  on  that  day  from  the  dead.    No 
one  can  doubt  that  it  was  an  appellation 
given  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
tiie  passage  therefore  proves  (1)  That 
^hat  day  was  thus  early  distinguished 
'  in  some  peculiar  manner,  so  that  the 
mere  mention  of  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
identify  it  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom 
the  apostie  wrote;  (2)  that  it  was  in 
some  sense  regarded  as  devoted  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  or  was  designed,  in  some 
way,  to  commemorate  what  he  had  done ; 
and  (3)  that  if  this  book  were  written 
by  the  Apostie  John,  the  ob8«rrance 
of  that  day  has  the  apostolie.«aB«t^ii. 
He  had  manifestiy,  in  acoordiUMe  with  I 


a  prevailing  custom,  s«t  apart  this  day 
in  honor  oi  the  Lord  Jesus.     Though 
alone,  he  was  engaged  On  that  day  in 
acts  of  devotion.    Though  far  away  from 
the    sanctuary,   he    enjoyed  what   all 
Christians  hope  to  enjoy  on  such  a  day 
of  rest,  and  what  not  a  few  do  in  fsLCi 
enjoy  in  its  obswvance.     We  may  re- 
mark in  view  of  this  statement,  (a)  that 
when  away  from  the  sanctuai^,  and 
deprived  of  its  privileges,  we   should 
nevertheless  not  fail    to    observe    the 
Christian  Sabbath.     If  on  a  bed    of 
sickness;  If  in  a  land  of  strangers ;  if  on 
the  deep;  if  in  a  foreign  clime;  if  on  a 
lonely  island,  as  John  was,  where  we 
have  none  of  the  advantages  of  public 
worship,  we  should  yet  honor  the  Sab- 
bath.   We  should  worship  God  alone  if 
we  have  none  to  unite  with  us;  we 
should  show  to  tiiose  around  us,  if  we 
are  with  strangers,  by  our  dress  and  our 
conversation ;  by  a  serious  and  devout 
manner;  by  abstinence  from  labor,  and 
by    a   resting    from    travel,    that    we 
devoutiy  regard  this  day  as  set  apart 
for  God.    {h)  We  may  expect,  in  such 
circumstances,  and  with  such  a  devout 
observance  of  the  day,  that  God  will 
meet  with  us  and  bless  us.    It  was  on  a 
lonely  island,  far  away  from  the  sanc- 
tuary and  from  the  society  of  Christian 
friends,  that  the  Saviour  met  "  the  be- 
loved disciple,"  and  we  may  trust  it  will 
be  so  with  us.    For  on  such  a  deseri 
island ;  in  a  lonely  forest ;  on  the  deep, 
or  amid  strangers  in  a  foreign  land,  ht 
can  as  easily  meet  us  as  in  the  sanctuarj 
where  we  have  been  accustomed  to  wor- 
ship, and  when  surrounded  by  all  the 
privileges  of  a  Christian  land.    No  man, 
at  home  or  abroad;  among  friends  or 
strangers;  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the 
sanctuary,  or  deprived  of  those  privi- 
leges, ever  kept  the  Christian  Sabbath 
in  a  devout  manner  without  profit  to  his 
own  soul;  and  when   deprived  of  the 
privileges  of  public  worship,  the  visita- 
tions of  tiie  Saviour  to  the  soul  may  be 
more  than  a  compensation  for  all  our 
privations.    Who  would  not  be  willing 
to  be  banished  to  a  lonely  island  like 
Patmos,  if  he  might  e^joy  such  a  glorious 
vision  of  the  Bedeemer  as  John  was 
fa.vored  with  there  f    f  And  heard  be- 
hind me  a  great  voice.    A  loud  voice. 
This  was  of  course  sudden,  and  took- 
him  by  surprise.    %  Ab  of  a  trumpet. 
Loud  as  a  trumpet.    This  is  evidentij 
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11  Saying,  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  first  and  the  fast :  and, 
What  thou  seest,  write  in  a  book, 
and  send  it  unto  the  seven  churches 
which  are  in  Asia;  unto  Ephesus,* 

a  c.  2. 1* 

the  only  point  in  the  comparison.  It 
does  not  mean  that  the  tones  of  the 
voice  resembled  a  trumpet,  but  only  that 
it  was  clear,  lond,  and  distinct  like  a 
trumpet.  A  trumpet  is  a  well-known 
wind  instrument  distinguished  Tor  the 
clearness  of  its  sounds,  and  was  used  for 
calling  assemblies  together,  for  marshal- 
ling hosts  for  battle,  &e.  The  Hebrew 
word  employed  commonly  to  denote  a 

trumpet — 'TDIBT,  shopker — ^means  brigJU 

and  clear,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
given  to  the  instrument  on  account  of 
its  clear  and  shrill  sound,  as  we  now  give 
the  name  "  clarion"  to  a  certain  wind  in- 
strument. The  Hebrew  trumpet  is  often 
referred  to  as  employed,  on  account  of 
its  clearness,  to  summon  people  toge- 
ther. Ex.  xix.  13 ;  Num.  x.  10 ;  Judges 
vii.  18 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  10. 

11.  Saying.  That  is,  literally,  "  the 
trumpet  saying."  It  was,  however, 
manifestly  the  voice  that  addressed  these 
words  to  John,  though  they  seemed  to 
come  through  a  trumpet,  and  hence  the 
trumpet  is  represented  as  uttering  them. 

?/  am  Alpha  and  Omega.  Yer.  8. 
The  first  afid  the  last.  An  ezplana- 
uon  of  the  terms  Alpha  and  Omega. 
Notes  on  ver.  8.  ^  And  what  thou 
seest.  The  voice,  in  addition  to  the 
declaration  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega^" 
gave  this  direction  that  he  should  record 
what  he  saw.  The  phrase  **  what  thou 
seest,"  refers  to  what  would  pass  before 
him  in  vision : — what  he  there  saw,  and 
what  he  would  see  in  the  extraordinary 
manifestations  which  were  to  be  made 
to  him.  f  Write  in  a  book.  Make  a 
fair  record  of  it  all-^yidently  meaning 
that  he  should  describe  things  as  they 
occurred,  and  implying  that  the  vision 
would  be  held  so  long  before  the  eye  of 
his  mind  that  he  would  be  able  to 
transfer  it  to  the  "  book."  The  fair  and 
obvious  interpretation  of  this  is,  that  he 
was  to  make  the  record  in  the  island  of 
Patmos,  and  then  send  it  to  the  churches. 
Though  Patmos  was  a  lonely  and  barren 
place  j  and  though  probably  there  were 


and  unto  Smyrna,  *  and  tunto  Per- 
games,*  and  unto  Thyatira,^  and 
unto  Sardis,  ■  and  unto  Philadel- 
phia, ^  and  unto  Laodicea. ' 


»  c  2.  8.     e  0.  2. 12. 
/c.8. 7.     ^0.3.14. 
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few  or  no  inhabitants  there,  yet  there  is 
no  improbability  in  supposing  that  John  ^ 
could  have  found  writing  materials  there, 
nor  even  that  he  may  have  been  per- 
mitted to  take  such  materials  with  him. 
He  seems  to  have  been  banished  for 
preaching,  not  for  writing  ;  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  materials  for 
writing  would  be  withheld  from  him. 
John  Bnnyan  in  Bedford  jail  found 
materials  for  writing  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
AposUe  John  was  denied  the  means  of 
recording  his  thoughts  when  in  the 
island  of  Patmos.  The  word  booh  here 
— fii^Xiov — would  more  properly  mean 
a  roll  or  scroll,  that  being  the  form  in 
whieh  books  were  anciently  made.  See 
Notes  on  Luke  iv.  17.  %  And  send  U 
unto  the  seven  churches  which  are  in 
Asia.  The  churches  which  ar^  imme- 
diately designated,  not  implying  that 
there  were  no  other  churches  in  Asia, 
but  that  there  were  p&rtiocrlar  reasons 
for  sending  it  to  these.  He  was  to  send 
all  that  he  should  "  see,"  to  wit,  all  that 
is  recorded  in  this  volume  or  book  of 
"  Revelation."  Part  of  this  (chs.  ii.  iii.) 
would  appertain  particularly  to  them; 
the  remainder  (chs.  iv.-xxii.)  would  ap- 
pertain to  them  no  more  than  to  others, 
but  still  tiiey  wo.uld  have  the  common 
interest  in  it  which  all  the  church  would 
have,  and,  in  their  circumstances  of  trial, 
there  might  be  important  reasons  why 
they  should  see  the  assurance  that  the 
church  would  ultimately  triumph  over 
all  its  enemies.  They  were  to  derive 
from  it  themselves  the  consolation  whieh 
it  was  fitted  to  impart  in  time  of  trial, 
and  to  transmit  it  to  future  times  for  the 
welfare  of  the  church  at  large,  f  Unto 
JSphesus.  Perhaps  mentioned  first  as 
being  the  capital  of  that  portion  of 
Asia  Minor;  the  most  important  city 
of  the  seven;  the  place  where  John 
had  preached,  and  whence  he  had  been 
banished.  For  a  particular  description 
of  these  seven  churches,  see  the  Notes 
on  the  epistleB  addressed  to  them  in 
chs.  ii.  iiL 
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12  And  I  tamed  to  see  the  Toice 
that  spake  with  me.  And  being 
turned,  I  saw  seven  •  golden  can- 
dlesticks. 

13  And  in  the  midst  of  the  seven 

a  Ex.  26.  87.    Zek.  4. 2. 


12.  And  1  turned  to  see  the  voice  that 
spake  with  me.  He  naturally  tamed 
round  to  see  who  it  was  that  spake  to 
him  in  this  solitary  and  desolate  place, 
wher9  he  thought  himself  to  be  alone. 
To  see  the  voice  here  means  to  see  the 
person  who  spake.  ^  And  being  turned, 
I  savj  seven  golden  candlesticks.  These 
were  the  first  things  that  met  his  eye. 
This  must  have  been  in  vision,  of 
course ;  and  the  meaning  is,  that  there 
seemed  to  be  there  seven  such  lamps  or 
eandelabras.  The  word  rendered  can- 
dlesticks — Xv^^Wa — means  properly  a 
Ught-stand ;  lamp-stand ; — something  to 
bear  up  a  light.  It  would  be  applied  to 
any  thing  Uiat  was  used  for  this  purpose ; 
and  nothing  is  intimated,  in  the  use  of 
tiie  word,  in  regard  to  the  form  or 
dimensions  of  the  light-bearers.  Lamps 
were  more  commonly  used  at  that  time 
than  candles,  and  it  is  rather  to  be  sup- 

C3d  that  Uiese  were  designed  to  be 
p-bearers,  or  lamp^sustainers,  than 
eandle-sticks.  They  were  seven  in  num- 
ber, not  one  branching  into  seven ;  but 
seven  standing  apart,  and  so  far  from 
each  other  that  he  who  appeared  to 
John  could  stand  among  Uiem.  The 
lamp-bearers  evidently  sustained  each  a 
light,  and  these  gave  a  peculiar  bril- 
liancy to  the  scene.  It  is  not  improbable 
that»  as  they  were  designed  to  represent 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  they  were 
arranged  in  an'  order  resembling  these 
churches.  The  scene  is  not  hud  in  the 
temple,  as  many  suppose,  for  there  is 
nothing  that  resembles  the  arrange- 
ments in  the  temple  except  the  mere 
fact  of  the  lights.  The  scene  as  yet  is 
in  Patmos,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
John  did  not  regard  himself  as  there,  or 
that  he  &ncied  for  a  moment  that  he 
was  translated  to  the  temple  in  Jerusa- 
lem. There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
design  of  this  representation,  for  it  is 
expressly  declared  (ver.  20)  that  the 
■even  lamp-bearers  were  intended  to 
represent  the  seven  churches.  Light  is 
often  used  in  the  Scriptures  as  an 
MBblem  of  true  religion ;  Christians  are 


candlestioks  <mt  *  like  imto  tiie  Son 
of  man,  clothed  with  a  garment 
down  to  the  foot,  and  ^rt  about 
the  papa  with  a  golden  girdle. 


h  Sie.  1.  2ft-28. 


represented  as  ''the  light  of  the  world" 
(Math«  V.  14;  comp.  Phil.  ii.  15;  John 
viii.  12) ;  and  a  Christian  church  may 
be  represented  as  a  light  standing  in  the 
midst  of  surrounding  darkness. 

13.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  seven 
golden  candlesticks.  Standing  among 
them,  so  as  to  be  encircled  with  them. 
This  shows  that  the  representation  could 
not  have  been  like  that  of  the  vision  of 
Zechariali  (Zech.  iv.  2),  where  the 
probhet  sees  ''a  eandlesti^  all  of  gold 
with  a  bowl  upon  the  top  of  it,  and  his 
seven  lamps  thereon."^  In  the  vision  us 
it  appeared  to  John,  there  was  not 
one  lamp-bearer  with  seven  lamps  or 
branches,  but  there  were  seven  lamp- 
bearers  so  arranged  that  one  in  the 
likeness  of  tiie  Son  of  man  oonld  stand 
in  the  midst  of  them,  f  One  like  unto 
the  Son  of  man.  This  was  evidently  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  elsewhere  so 
often  caUed  *'  the  Son  of  man."  That  it 
was  the  Saviour  himself,  is  apparent 
from  ver.  18.  The  expression  rendered 
''like  unto  the  Son  of  man,''  should 
have  been  "  like  unto  a  son  of  man ;" 
that  is,  like  a  man — a  human  being,  or 
in  a  human  form.  The  reasons  for  so 
interpreting  it  are  (a)  that  the  Greek  is 
without  the  article ;  and  (6)  that,  as  it  is 
rendered^  in  our  version,  it  seems  to 
make  the  writer  say  titat  he  was  tike 
AuiMeZ/*— since  the  expression  "  the  Son 
of  man"  is  in  the  New  Testament  but 
another  name  for  the  Lord  Jesus.  The 
phrase  is  often  applied  to  him  in  the 
New  Testament^  and  always,  except  in 
three  instances  (Acts  vii.  56;  Rev.  i.  13, 
xiv.  14),  by  the  Saviour  himself,  evi- 
dently to  denote  his  warm  interest  in 
man,  or  his  relationship  to  man ;  to  sig- 
nify that  he  was  a  man,  and  wished  to 
designate  himself  eminently  as  such. 
See  Notes  on  Matt  viii.  20.  In  the  use 
of  this  phrase  in  the  New  Testament, 
there  is,  probably,  an  allusion  to  Dan. 
viL  13.  The  idea  would  seem  to  be  that 
he  whom  he  saw  resembled  "  the  Son  of 
man" — the  Lord  Jesus  as  he  had  seen 
him  in  tiie  days  of  his  fleshy  tlMagh  it 
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14  His  head  and  his  hairs  were 
white  like  wool,  as  white  as  saow; 


would  appear  tliat  he  did  not  know  that 
it  was  he  until  he  was  informed  of  it 
Ver.  18.  Indeed,  the  costume  in  which 
he  appeared  was  so  unlike  that  in  which 
John  had  been  accustomed  to  see  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  that 
it  cannot  be  well  supposed  that  he 
would  at  once  recognise  him  as  the  same. 
%  Clothed  wUh  a  gurmetU  down  to  the 
feet.  A  robe  reaching  down  to  the  feet, 
or  to  the  anklesi  yet  so  as  to  leaye  the 
feet  themselyes  yisible.  The  allusion 
here,  doubtless,  is  to  a  long,  loose, 
flowing  robe,  such  as  was  worn  by  kings. 
Comp.  Notes  on  Isa.  yi  1.  %  And  girt 
about  the  pope*  About  the  breast  It 
was  common,  and  is  still,  in  the  Sast^ 
to  wear  a  girdle  to  confine  the  robe,  as 
well  as  to  form  a  beautiful  ornament 
This  WM  commonly  worn  about  the 
middle  of  the  person,  or  ''the  loins;" 
but  it  would  seem  also  th«t  it  was 
sometimes  worn  around  the  breast  See 
Notes  on  Matt  y.  38-41.  %  With  a 
'  olden  girdle*  Either  wholly  made  of 
jld,  or  more  probably  nobly  orna- 
mented with  goid«  This  would  natu- 
cally  suggest  the  idea  of  one  of  rank — 
probably  one  of  princely  rank.  The 
raiment  here  assumed  was  not  that 
of  a  priest,  but  that  of  a  king^  It  was 
yery  far  firom  being  that  in  which  the 
Redeemer  appeared  when  he  dwelt  upon 
the  earth,  and  nas  ratiier  designed  to 
denote  his  royal  state  as  he  is  exalted 
in  heayen.  He  is  not  indeed  represented 
with  a  crown  and  sceptre  here,  and 
perhaps  the  leading  idea  is  that  of  one 
of  exalted  rank ;  of  unusual  dignity ;  of 
one  fitted  to  inspire  awe  and  respect 
In  other  circumstances,  in  this  book, 
this  same  Redeemer  is  represented  aa 
wearing  a  crown,  and  going  forth  to 
conquest  *6ee  eh.  xix.  1^16.  Here  the 
representation  seems  to  haye  been 
designed  to  impress  tha  mind  with  a 
sense  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the 
personage  who  thus  suddenly  made  his 
i^pearance. 

14.  His  head  and  his  hairs  were  white 
like  wool,  as  white  as  snow.  Exceed- 
ingly,  or  perfectly  white— the  first  sug- 
gestion to  the  mind  of  the  apostle  being 
that  of  wool,  and  then  the  thought  oo- 
anniog  of  its  satirems 


and  his  e  jes  *  were  as  a  flame  of 
fixe; 

a  e.  2. 18. 19. 12. 


bling  snow — ^the  purest  white  of  which 
the  mind  conceiyes.  The  comparison 
with  wool  and  snow  to  denote  any  thing 
peculiarly  white,  is  not  uncommon.  See 
Isa.  L  18.  Prof.  Stoart  supposes  tiiat 
this  means,  not  that  his  hairs  were 
literally  white,  as  if  with  age,  which  he 
says  would  be  incongruous  to  one  juift 
risen  from  the  dead,  clothed  with  imt- 
mortal  youth  and  yigor,  but  that  it 
means  radiant,  bright,  resplendent— 
similar  to  what  occurred  on  the  trans* 
figuration  of  the  Saviour.  Matth.  xyil.  3. 
But  to  this  it  may  be  replied  (a)  thai 
this  would  not  accord  well  with  that 
with  which  his  hair  is  compared — «fMM» 
and  iDooI,  particidarly  the  latter.  (6)Th« 
usual  meaning  of  tibe  word  is  mora 
obyious  here,  and  not  at'all  iaappro- 
priate.  The  representation  was  fitted  to 
signify  majesty  and  authority;  and 
this  would  be  best  accomplished  by  the 
image  of  one  who  was  yenerable  in 
years.  Thus  in  the  vision  that  appeaved 
to  Daniel  (ch.  yii.  9),  it  is  said  of  him 
who  is  there  called  the  '^  Ancient  of 
Bays,"  that  his  "  garment  was  white  as 
snow,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  like 
tiie  pure  wool."  It  is  not  improbable 
that  John  had  that  representation  in 
his  eye,  and  that  therefore  he  would 
be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
this  was  a  manifestation  of  a  divine 
person.  We  are  not  necessarily  to 
suppose  that  this  is  the  form  in  which 
the  Saviour  always  appears  now  in 
heaven,  any  more  than  we  are  to  sup- 
pose that  God  i^[>pears  always  in  the 
form  in  which  he  was*  manifested  to 
Isaiah  (oh.  vi.  1),  to  Daniel  (cb.  vii.  9), 
or  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  Nadab  and 
Abihu  in  the  mount  Ex.  xxiv.  10,  11. 
The  representation  is,  that  this  form  was 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
the  mind  at  the  apostle  with  a  sense  of 
his  mi^esty  and  glory.  ^  And  hfs  eyes 
were  as  afiame  of  fire*  Bright,  sharp, 
penetrating;  as  if  every  thing  was  fight 
before  them,  or  they  would  penetrate 
into  the  thoughts  of  men.  Such  a  repre- 
sentation is  not  uncommon.  We  speak 
of  a  lightning-glance ;  a  fiery  look,  Ac. 
In  Daniel  x.  6,  it  is  said  of  the  man  who 
appeared  to  the  prophet  on  the  banks  of 
tlia  rivur  Hiddekel,  that  hia  eyes  were. 
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15  And  iuB  fyei  *  like  unto  fine 
brass,  as  if  they  bunifid  in  a  fur- 
nace ;  and  his  voice  *  as  the  sound 
of  many  waters. 

16  And  he  had  in  his  right  hand 


a  Eze.  1.  7. 


b  £ze.  43.  2. 


<'  aa  lamps  of  fire."  Numeroos  instances 
of  this  comparison  from  the  Gre^  and 
X^atin  classics  may  be  seen  in  Wetstein, 
iulec, 

15.  And  hia  feet  like  unto  fine  brase, 
Comp»  Dan.  z.  6,  ''And  his  arms  and 
his  feet  like  in  color  to  polished  brass." 
See  also  Ezek.  i«  7,  "And  they"  [the 
feet  of  the  living  creaJtores]  "  sparkled 
like  the  isolor  of  burnished  brass."  The 
word  here  used — xoXkoXI^vov — occurs 
in  the  New  Testament  only  here  and  in 
ob.  ii  18<  It  is  not  found  in  the  Septu- 
•Igint.  The  word  properly  means  white 
brwts  (probably  compounded  of  ;^aAx^, 
iirass,  and  XifiavSs,  vohitenese,  from  the 

Hebrew  pS,  to  he  tohite).    Others  re- 

Sard  it  as  &om  ;^aAictf;,  brass,  and 
tisapiv,  clear.  The  metal  referred  to 
was  undoubtedly  a  species  of  brass  dis- 
tinguished for  its  clearness  or  white- 
ness. Brass  is  a  compound  metal,  com- 
posed of  copper  and  zinc  The  color 
rariea  much  according  to  the  difTerent 
proportions  of  the  yarious  ingredients. 
The  Tulgate  here  renders  the  word 
auricJuUcum,  a  mixture  of  gold  and  of 
bra^s — perhaps  the  same  as  the  fiXtxr^ov 
— the  electrum  of  the  ancients,  composed 
of  gold  and  of  sUyer,  usually  in  the  pro- 
portion of  four  parts  gold  and  one  part 
silver,  and  (Ustinguishedfor  its  brilliancy. 
See  Robinson,  Lex.  and  Wetstein,  t»  loc. 
The  kind  of  metal  here  referred  to, 
however,  would  seem  to  be  scmie  com- 
pound of  brass — of  a  whitish  and  bril- 
liant color.  The  exact  proportion  of 
the  ingredients  in  the  metal  here  re- 
ferred to,  cannot  now  be  determined* 
f  As  if  they  burned  in  a  furnace.  That 
is,  his  feet  were  so  bright  tJiat  they 
seemed  to  be  like  a  beautiful  metal 
glowing  intensely  in  the  midst  of  a 
furnace.  Any  one  who  has  looked  upon 
the  dazzling  and  almost  insupportable 
brilliancy  of  metal  in  a  furnace,  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  image  here  pre- 
sented. %  And  his  voice  as  the  sound 
sfjBsany  waters.  As  the  roar  of  the 
OMsoy  01  of  a  cataract*    Nothing  ooold 


seTen  stars ;  and  out  of  Kii  rnouih 
wont  a '^  sharp  two-edged  vw<adi 
and  his  oountenanoe  wets  as  the 

sun  '^  shineih  in  his  strength. 


c  Is.  49.  2.  He.  4. 12. 
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be  a  more  sublime  description  of  majesty 
and  authority  than  to  compare  th*  voice 
of  a  speaker  with  the  roar  of  the  oceaa. 
This  comparison  often  occurs  in  the 
Scriptures.  See  Esek.  xliii.  2,  ''And 
behold  the  glory  of  the  God  of 'Isnel 
came  from  the  east>  and  his  voice  waa 
like  the  sound  of  many  waters,  and  the 
earth  shined  with  his  glory."  So  Rev. 
xiv.  2,  xix.  6 ;  oomp.  Eiek.  L  24  j  Dan. 
X.  6. 

16.  And  he  had  in  his  right  hand 
seven  stars.  Emblematic  of  tne  angeli 
of  the  seven  churches.  How  he  hel4 
them  is  not  SMd.  It  may  be  that  they 
seemed  to  rest  on  his  open  palm ;  or  it 
may  be  that  he  seemed  to  hold  them  as 
if  they  were  arranged  in  a  certain  order, 
and  with  some  sort  of  attachment,  so 
that  they  could  be  grasped.  It  is  not 
improbable  that,  as  in  the  ease  of  the 
seven  kunp-bearers  (Notes  ver..  13),  they 
were  so  airanged  as  to  represent  the 
relative  position  of  the  seven  churches. 
^  And  out  of  his  mouth  went  a  sharp 
two-edged  sword.  On  the  form  of  the 
ancient  two-edged  sword,  see  Notes 
on  Ephesians,  vi.  17.  The  two  ed^es 
were  designed  to  cut  both  ways;  and 
such  a  sword  is  a  striking  emblem  of  the 
penetrating  power  of  truth,  or  of  words 
that  proceed  from  the  mou^,  and  this  is 
designed  undoubtedly  to  be  the  repre- 
sentation here — that  there  was  some 
symbol  which  showed  that  his  words,, 
or  his  truth,  had  the  power  of  cutting 
deep,  or  penetrating  &ie  soul.  So  in 
Isa.  xlix.  2;  it  is  said  of  the  some 
personihge,  "And  he  hath  made  my 
mouth  like  a  sharp  sword."  See  Notes 
on  that  verse.  So  in  Heb.  iv.  12, 
**  The  word  of  God  is  quick  and 
powerful,  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword,"  Ac.  So  it  is  said  of  Perieles  by 
Aristophanes, 

<•  Hit  poweribl  tpeaeh 
Pierced  the  heuei^  tpal,  and  left  behind 
Deep  in  hia  boeom  iti  keen  point  inSxL" 

A  similar  figure  often  occurs  in  Arable 
poetry.  "As  arrows  bis  words  enter 
inte  the  heart."    See  Ge^eniu^^  mum* 
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17  And  when  I  saw  him,  I  fell 
at  his  feet  as  deaid.  And  he  laid 
his  right  hand  upon  me,  saying 

zu  Int.'  xlix.  2.  The  only  difficulty 
here  is  in  regard  to  the  apparently 
incongruous  representation  of  a  sword 
seeming  to  jMroceedfrom  the  mouth;  but 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  necessary  to  suppose 
that  John  means  to  say  that  he  saw 
such  an  image.  He  heard  him  speak ; 
he  felt  the  penetrating  power  of  his 
words;  and  they  were  as  if  a.  sharp 
sword  proceeded  from  his  mouth.  They 
penetrated  deep  into  the  soul,  and  as 
he  looked  on  him  it  seemed  as  if  a  sword 
oame  from  his  mouth.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  there 
was  even  any  visible  representation  of 
this — either  of  a  sword  or  of  the  breath 
proceeding  from  his  mouth  appearing  to 
take  this  form,  as  Prof.  Stuart  supposes. 
It  may  be  wholly  a  figurative  repre- 
sentation, as  Henriohs  and  Ewald  sup- 
pose. Though  there  were  visible  and 
impressive  symbols  of  his  miyesty  and 
glory  presented  to  the  eyes,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  there  were 
visible  symbols  of  his  words,  f  Afid 
his  countenance.  His  face.  There  had 
been  before  particular  descriptions  of 
some  parts  of  his  face— as  of  his  eyes — 
but  this  is  a  representation  of  his  whole 
aspect,'  of  the  general  splendor  and 
brightness  of  his  countenance.  ^  Was 
as  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength.  In 
his  full  splendor  when  unobscured  by 
clouds ;  where  his  rays  are  in  no  way 
intercepted.  Gomp.  Judges  v.  31 ;  "  But 
let  th?m  that  love  him  [the  Lord]  be 
as  the  eur.  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his 
might/'  2  Sam.  zxiii.  4,  ''  And  he  shall 
be  as  the  light  of  the  morning,  when  the 
sun  ariseth,  even  a  morning  without 
clouds."  Ps.  xix.  5,  *'  Which  [the  sun] 
is  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his 
chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man 
to  run  a  race."  There  could  be  no  more 
striking  description  of  the  majesty  and 
glory  of  the  countenance  than  to  oom- 
pare  it  with  the  overpowering  splendor 
of  the  sun. — This  closes  the  description 
ot  the  personage  that  appeared  to  John. 
The  design  was  evidently  to  impress 
him  with  a  sense  of  his  majesty  and 
glory,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
authoritative  n^nre  of  the  communi- 
cations which  he  was  to  make.  It  is 
obrioas  to  remark  that  this  appearance 


unto  me,  Fear  not;  I  am  the  first 
and  the  last : 


must  have  been  assumed.  The  repre- 
sentation is  not  that  of  the  Redeemer  as 
he  rose  from  the  dead — a  middle-aged 
man ;  nor  is  it  clear  that  it  was  the  same  as 
on  the  mount  of  transfiguration — where, 
for  any  thing  that  appears,  he  retained 
his  usual  aspect  and  form  though  tem> 
porarily  invested  with  extraordinary 
brilliancy ;  nor  is  it  the  form  in  which  we 
may  suppose  he  ascended  to  heaven—- 
for  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  thus 
transformed  when  he  ascended,* 'nor  iis'it 
that  of  a  priest  —  for  all  the  peculiar 
habiliments  of  a  Jewish  priest  are  want- 
ing in  this  description.  The  appearance 
assumed  is,  evidently,  in  accordance 
with  various  representations  of  God  as 
he  appeared  to  Ezekiel,  to  Isaiah,  and 
to  Baniel — that  which  was  a  suitable 
manifestation  of  a  divine  being — of  on« 
clothed  in  the  majesty  and  power  of 
God.  We  are  not  to  infer  from  this, 
that  this  is  in  fact  the  appearance  of  the 
Redeemer  now  in  heaven,  or^bat.this 
i9  the  form  in  which  he  will  ajj^'ear  when 
he  comes  to  judge  the  world. '  Of  his 
appearance  in  heaven  we  have'no  know- 
ledge; of  the  aspect  which  he  will 
assume  when  he  comes  to  judge  men  we 
have  no  certain  information.  We  are 
necessarily  quite  as  ignorant  of  this  as 
we  are  of  what  will  be  our  oion  form 
and  appearance  after  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead. 

17.  And  when  I  saw  him,  1  fell  at 
his  feet  as  dead.  As  if  I  were  dead ; 
deprived  of  sense  and  consciousness. 
He  was  overwhelmed  with  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  vision ;  he  saw  that  this  was 
a  divine  being ;  but  he  did  not  as  yet 
know  that  it  was  the  Saviour.  It  is  not 
probable  that  in  this  vision  he  would 
immediately  recognize  any  of  the  familiar 
features  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  him  some  sixty 
years  before;  and  if  he  did,  the  effect 
would  have  been  quite  as  overpowering 
as  is  here  described.  But  the  subse- 
quent revelations  of  this  divine  person- 
age would  rather  seem  to  imply  that 
John  did  not  at  once  recognize  him  as 
the  Lord  Jesus.  The  effect  here  de- 
scribed is  one  that  often  occurred  to 
those  who  had  a  vision  of  God.  Seo 
Daniel  viii-  18,  "  Kow  as  he  was  8pOftk» 
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16  Jam  he  that  Ureth,  *  and  was 
iead ;  and,  behold,  ].  am  alive  for 

b  Ro.  6. 9. 

.— . —  •^ 

ing  with  me,  I  was  in  a  deep  sleep  on 
my  face  toward  the  ground;  but  he 
tonehed  me,  and  set  me  upright."  Ver. 
27,  **  And  I  Daniel  fainted,  and-  was 
sick  certain  days,*  afterwards  I  rose  up, 
and  did  the  king's  business."  Oomp. 
Ex.  zxxiii.  20;  Isa.  yi.  5;  Ezek.  i.  28, 
xiiii.  3;  Dan.  x.  7-9,  17.  %And  he  laid 
hi$  right  hand  upon  me.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  him  up.  Comp.  Dan. 
TiiL  17,  "He  touched  me,  and  set  me 
upright."  We  usually  stretch  out  the 
right  hand  to  raise  up  one  who  is  fallen. 
^  Saying  unta  me.  Fear  not,  Comp. 
Matt  xiv.  27,  "It  is  I,  be  not  afraid." 
The  fact  that  it  was  the  Saviour,  though 
he  appeared  in  this  fopn.  of  overpower- 
ing majesty,  was  a  reason  why  John 
should  not  be  afraid.  Why  that  was  a 
reason,  he  immediately  adds ; — that  he 
'was  the  first  and  the  last;  that  though 
he  had  been  dead  he  wi»  nOw  alive,  and 
would  continue  ever  to  live,  and  that  he 
had  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death.'  It 
is  evident  that  John  was  overpowered 
with  that  awful  emotion  which  the 
human  mind  must  feel  at  the  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  God.  Thus  men  feel 
when  God  seems  to  come  near  them  by 
the  impressive  symbols  of  his  majesty—^ 
as  in  Uie  tbunder,  tiie  earthquake,  and 
the  tempest.  Comp.  Hab.  iii.  16,  Luke 
ix.  34.  Yet  amidst  the  most  awful 
manifestations  of  divine  power,  the 
simple  assurance  that  our  Redeemer  is 
near  us,  is  enough  to  allay  our  fears 
and  diffuse  calmness  through  the  soul. 
^  lam  the  first  and  the  last.  Notes  ver.  8. 
This  is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  reasons 
why  he  should  not  fear — that  he  was 
eternal: — *I  always  live;  have  lived 
through  all  the  past,  and  will  live 
through  all  which  is  to  come,  and  there- 
fore I  can  accomplish  all  my  promises, 
and  execute  all  my  purposes.' 

18.  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead, 
'1  was  indeed  once  dead,  but  now  I 
live,  «nd  shall  continue  to  live  for 
ever.  This  would  at  once  identify  him 
who  thus  appeared  as  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,,  for  to  no  one  else  could  this 
apply.  He  had  been  put  to  death ;  but 
he  had  risen  from  the  grave.  Tl^is  also 
is  given  as  a  reason  why  John  should 
aoi  f«ar;  and  nothing  wonld  aUay  hit 
T 


eyennore.  Amen;   and   hare  the 

keys  *  of  hell  and  of  death. 
«  Fs.  es.  ao.  c.  20. 1. 2. 


fears  more  than  this.  He  now  Ittir  that 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  that  Saviour 
whom  more  than  half  a  century  before 
he  had  so  tenderly  loved  when  in  the 
flesh,  and  whom,  though  now  long 
absent,  he  had  faithfully  served,  and 
for  whose  cause  he  was  now  in  this 
lonely  island.  His  faith  in  his  resur- 
rection had  not  been  a  delusion ;  he  saw 
the  very  Redeemer  before  him  who  had 
once  been  laid  in  the  tomb.  %  Behold^ 
1  am  alive  for  evermore.  I  am  to  live 
forever.  Death  is  no  more  to  cut  me 
down,  and  I  am  never  again  to  slumber 
in  the  grave.  As  he  was  always  to  live, 
he  could  accomplish  all  his  promises, 
and  fulfil  all  his  purposes.  The  Saviour 
is  never  to  die  again.  He  can,  there- 
fore, always  sustain  us  in  our  troubles; 
he  can  be  with  us  in  our  death.  Who- 
ever of  our  friends  die,  he  will  not  die; 
when  we  die,  he  will  still  be  on  the 
throne.  ^  Amen.  A  word  here  of 
strong  affirmation  :  as  if  he  had  said,  it 
is  truly,  or  certainly  so.  See  Notes 
on  ver.  7.  This  expression  is  one  that 
the  Saviour  often  used  when  he  wished 
to  give  emphasis,  or  to  express  any 
thing  strongly.     Oomp.  John  iii.  3,  v.  25. 

?And  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death. 
he  word  rendered  hell — ^Sns — hades, 
refers  properly  to  the  under-world;  the 
abode  of  departed  spirits;  the  region  of 
the  dead.  This  was  represented  as  dull 
and  gloomy;  as  enclosed  with  walls;  as 
entered  through  gates  which  were  fast- 
ened with  bolts  and  bars.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  views  which  prevailed  among 
the  ancients  on  tiiis  subject,  see  Notes  on 
Luke  xvi.  23,  aiM  Job  x.  21,  22.  To 
hold  the  key  of  this,  was  to  hold  the  power 
over  the  invisible  world.  It  was  the 
more  appropriate  that  the  Saviour  should 
represent  himself  as  having  this  autho. 
rity,  as  he  had  himself  been  raised  from 
the  dead  by  his  own  power  (comp.  John  x. 
18),  thus  showing  that  the  dominion  over 
this  dark  world  was  entrusted  to  him. 
f  And  of  death.  A  personification. 
Death  reigns  in  that  world.  But  to  his 
wide-extended  realms  the  Saviour  holds 
the  key,  and  can  have  access  to  his  em- 
pire when  he  pleases,  releasing  all  whom 
^e  chooses,  and  confining  there  still  such 
as  he  shall  pleaM.    It  is  probably  in 
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19  Write  the  things  which  thou 
hast  seen,  and  the  things  which 
are,  and  the  the  things  wmch  shall 
be  heroi^r ; 

a 

part  from  sacli  hints  as  these  that  Milton 
drew  his  sublime  description  of  the 
gates  of  hell  in  the  Paradise  Lost.  As 
Christ  always  lives ;  as  he  always  retains 
this  power  over  the  regions  of  thedead, 
and  the  whole  world  of  spirits,  it  may 
be  farther  remarked  that  we  have 
nothing  to  dread  if  we  put  oar  trust  in 
him.  We  need  not  fear  to  enter  a  world 
which  he  has  entered  and  from  which 
he  has  emerged,  achieving  a  glorious 
triumph ;  we  need  not  fear  what  the 
dread  king  that  reigns  there  can  do  to 
us,  for  his  power  extends  not  beyond 
the  permission  of  the  Saviour,  and  in 
his  own  time  that  Saviour  will  call  us 
forth  to  life  to  die  no  more. 

19.  Write  the  things  toAt'M  thou  hast 
seen^  An  account  of  the  vision  which 
thou  hast  had.  Ver.  10-18.  f  And  the 
things  that  ape.  Give  an  account  of 
those  things  which  thou  hast  seen  as 
designed  to  represent  the  condition  of 
the  seven  churches.  He  had  seen  not 
only  the  Saviour,  but  he  had  seen  seven 
lamp-stands,'  and  seven  stars  in  the 
band  of  the  Saviour,  and  he  is  now  com- 
manded to  record  the  meaning  of  these 
symbols  as  referring  to  things  then 
actually  existing  in  the  seven  churches. 
This  interpretation  is  demanded  by  ver. 
20.  %  And  the  things^  which  shall  be 
hereafter.  The  Greek  phrase  rendered 
hereafter — jierd  rSvra — means  "after 
these  things  ;'*  that  is,  he  was  to  make  a 
correct  representation  of  the  things  which 
then  were,  and  then  to  record  what  would 
occur  "  after  these  things :" — to  wit,  of 
the  images,  symbols,  and  truths,  which 
would  be  disclosed  to  him  after  what  he 
had  already  seen.  The  expression  re- 
fers to  future  times.  He  does  not  say 
for  how  long  a  time ;  but  the  revelations 
which  were  to  be  made  referred  to 
events  which  were  to  occur  beyond  those 
which  were  then  taking  place.  Kothing 
can  be  argued  from  the  use  of  this 
language  in  regard  to  the  length  of 
time  embraced  in  the  revelation — whe- 
ther it  extended  only  for  a  few  years,  or 
whether  it  embraced  all  coming  time. 
The  more  natural  interpretation,  how- 
ever, would  seem  to  be,  that  it  would 


20  The  mystery  of  the  seyen* 
Stan  which  thou  sawest  in  my 
right  hand,  and  the  seven  golden 

«  ver.  16. 

stretch  far  into  future  years,  and  thai  it 
was  designed  to  give  at  least  an  outline 
of  what  would  be  the  character  of  the 
future  in  general. 

20.  The  myttery  of  the  seven  stars. 
On  the  word  mystery,  see  Notes  on 
Eph.  i.  9.  The  word  means  properly, 
that  which  is  hidden,  obscure,  un- 
known— until  it  is  disclosed  by  one 
having  the  ability  to  do  it,  or  by  the 
course  of  events.  When  disclosed  it 
may  be  as  clear,  and  as  capable  of  eom- 
prehension,  as  any  other  truth.  The 
meaning  here  as  applied  to  the  seven 
stars,  is,  that  they  were  symbols,  and 
that  their  meaning  as  symbols,  without 
a  suitable  explanation,  would  remain 
hidden  or  unknown.  They  were  de- 
signed to  represent  important  truths, 
and  John  was  directed  to  write  down 
what  they  "trei^e  intended,  in  the  circum- 
stances, to  signify,  and  to  send  the  ex- 
planation to  the  churches.  It  is  evi- 
dently implied  that  the  meaning  of 
these  symbols  would  be  bey6nd  the 
ordinary  powers  of  the  human  mind  to 
arrive  at  with  certainty,  and  hence  John 
was  directed  to  explain  the  symbol.  The 
general  and  obvious  truths  which  they 
would  serve  to  convey  would  be  that 
the  ministers  of  the  churches,  and  the 
churches  themselves,  were  designed  to 
be  lights  in  the  world,  and  should  bum 
clearly  and  steadily.  Much  important 
truth  would  be  couched  under  these 
symbols,  indeed,  if  nothing  had  been 
added  in  regard  to  their  signification  as 
employed  here  by  the  Saviour  j  but  there 
were  particular  truths  of  great  import- 
ance in  reference  to  each  of  these  "  stars" 
and  "  lamp-bearers,''  which  John  was 
more  fully  to  explain,  f  Which  thou 
sawest  in  my  right  hand.  Gr.  ^*upon 
my  right  hand" — \k\  tjjs  Se^iSs  i^ov: — 
giving  some  support  to  the  opinion  that 
the  stars,  as  they  were  seen,  appeared  to 
be  placed  on  his  hand — that  is,  on  the 
palm  of  his  hand  as  he  stretched  it  out. 
The  expression  in  ver.  16,  is,  that  they 
were  "  in  (iv)  his  right  hand '"  but  the 
language  here  used  is  not  decisive  as  to 
the  position  of  the  stars.  They  may 
have  been   held  in  some  way  hy  the 
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candlesticks.    The  seven  stars  are 
the  angels  of  the  seven  churches : 


hand,  or  represented  as  scattered  on  the 
open  hand,  f  The  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks. The  truth  which  these  emble- 
matic representations  are  designed  to 
convey,  f  The  seven  stars  are.  That 
is,  they  represent,  or  they  denote — ^in 
accordance  with  a  common  usage  in  the 
Scriptures.  See  Notes  on  Matt  xxvi. 
26.  ^  The  angels  of  the  seven  (lurches, 
Gr.  ''Angels  of  the  seven  churches:" — 
.  the  article  being  wanting.  This  does 
not  refer  to  them  as  a  collective  or 
associated  body,  for  the  addresses  are 
made  to  them  as  individuals — ^au  epistle 
heing  directed  to  "the  angel"  of  each 
p^irticular  church.  Gh.  ii.  1,  12,  &g. 
The  evident  meaning,  however,  isr,  that 
what  was  recorded  should  be  directed 
to  them  not  as  pertaining  to  them  ex- 
clusively as  individuals,  but  as  presiding 
over,  or  representing  the  churches,  for 
what  is  recorded  pertaind  to  the  churches, 
and  was  evidently  designed  to  be  laid 
before  them.  It  was  for  the  churches, 
but  was  committed  to  the  "  angel"  as 
representing  the  church,  and  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  church  under  his  care. 
There  has  been  much  diversity  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  angels  here.  By  the  advocates  of 
Episcopacy,  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
use  of  this  term  proves  that  there  was  a 
presiding  bishop  over  a  circle  or  group 
of  churches  in  Ephesus,  in  Smyrna,  Ac, 
since  it  is  said  that  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  there  was  but  a  single 
church  in  a  city  so  large  as  Ephesus,  or 
in  the  other  cities  mentioned.  A  full 
examination  of. .this  argument  may  be 
seen  in  my  work  on  the  "Apostolic 
Church,"  pp.  118-127.  The  word  angel, 
properly  means  a  messenger,  and  is 
thus  applied  to  celestial  beings  as  mes- 
sengers sent  forth  from  God  to  convey 
or  to  do  his  will.  This  being  the  com- 
mon meaning  of  the  word,  it  may  be 
employed  to  denote  any  one  who  is  a 
messsenger,  and  hence,  with  propriety, 
any  one  who  is  employed  to  communi- 
cate the  will  of  another ;  to  transact  his 
business,  or,  more  remotely,  to  act  in 
his  place — to  be  a  representative.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the 
word  as  used  in  this  place,  and  in 
reference  to  these  ohurches>  it  may  be 


and  the  seven  candlesticks  *  which 
thou  safest,  are  the  seven  churches. 

a  Mat  5. 15, 16. 

remarked  (1)  that  it  cannot  me&n  lite 
rally  an  angel,  as  referring  to  a  heavenlt 
being,  for  no  one  can  suppose  that  such 
a  being  presided  over  tiiese  churches; 
(2)  it  cannot  be  shown  to  mean,  as 
Lord  (in  loc.)  supposes,  messengers  thak 
the  churches  had  sent  to  John,  and 
that  these  letters  were  given  to  them  to 
be  returned  by  them  to  the  churches,  for 
(a)  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  such  mes- 
sengers had  been  sent  to  John  ,*  (6)  there 
is  no  probability  that  while  he  was  a 
banished  exile  in  Patmos  such  a  thing 
would  be  permitted;  (c)  the  ihessage 
was  not  sent  6v  them,  it  was  sent  to 
them — "  Unto  the  angel  of  the  church 
in  Ephesus,  write,"  &o,  (3).  It  cannot 
be  proved  that  the  reference  is  to  a 
prelatical  bishop  presiding  over  a  group 
or  circle  of  churches,  called  a  diocese, 
for  (a)  there  is  nothing  in  the  word 
angel,  as  used  in  this  connection,  which 
would  be  peculiarly  applicable  to  such 
a  personage — ^it  being  a«  applicable  to 
a  pastor  of  a  single  church  as  to  a 
bishop  of  many  churches ;  (6)  there  is 
no  evidence  that  there  were  any  such 
groups  of  churches  then  as  constitute 
an  episcopal  diocese ;  (c)  the  use  of  the 
word  "  church"  in  the  singular,  as  ap- 
plied to  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Ac,  rather 
implies  that  there  was  but  a  single 
church  in  each  of  those  cities.  Gomp. 
ch.  ii.  1,  8,  12,  18 ;  see  iJso  similar 
language  in  regard  to  the  church  in 
Corinth,  1  Cor.  i.  1,  2;  in  Antioch, 
Acts  xiiL  1;  at  Laodicea,  Col.  iv.  16, 
and  at  Ephesus,  Acts  xx.  28 ;  (d)  there 
is  no  evidence,  as  Episcopsdians  must 
suppose,  that  a  successor  to  John  had 
been  appointed  at  Ephesus,  if,  as  they 
suppose,  he  was  "  bishop"^  of  Ephesus, 
and  there  is  no  probability  that  they 
would  so  soon  tifter  his  banishment 
show  him  such  a  want  of  respect  as 
to  regard  the  see  as  vacant,  and  ap- 
point a  successor  j  (e)  there  is  no  im- 
probability in  supposing  that  there  was 
a  single  church  in  each  of  these  cities — 
as  at  Antioch,  Corinth,  Bome;  (J)  if 
John  was  a  pr^elatical  "bishop,"  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  "  bishop"  of  the 
whole  group  of  churches  embracing  the 
seven — yet  here,  if  the  word  "angel" 
means  **  bishop,"  we  have  no  less  than 
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MYen  iuoh  bishops  immediately  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him;  and  (g)  the 
supposition  that  this  refers  to  preiatical 
bishops  is  so  forced  and  unnatural  that 
many  Episcopalians  are"  compelled  to 
abandon  it.  Thus  Stillingfleet,  than 
whom  an  abler  man,  or  one  whose  praise 
is  higher  in  Episcopal  churches,  as  an 
advocate  of  Prelacy,  is  not  to  be  found, 
says  of  these  angels :  "  If  many  things 
in  the  epistles  be  directed  to  the  angels, 
but  yet  so  as  to  concern  the  whole  bo^y, 
then,  of  necesssity,  the  angel  must  be 
taken  as  a  representative  of  the  whole 
body ;  and  then  why  may  not  the  angel 
be  taken  by  way  of  representation  of  the 
body  itself,  either  of  the  whole  church, 
or,  which  is  far  more  probable,  of  the 
concessors,  or  order  of  presbytere  in  this 
church?"  (4)  If  the  word  does  not 
mean  literally  an  angel ;  if  it  does  not 
refer  to  messengers  sent  to  John  in 
Patmos  by  the  churches ;  and  if  it  does 
not  refer  to  a  preiatical  bishop,  then  it 
follows  that  it  must  refer  to  some  one 
who  presided  over  the  church  as  its 
pastor,  and  through  whom  a  message 
might  be  properly  sent  to  the  church. 
Thus  understood,  the  pastor  or  "  angeP 
would  be  regarded  as  the  representative 
of  the  church  j'tiiat  is,  as  delegated  by 
the  church  to  manage  its  affairs,  and  as 
the  authorized  person  to  whom  com- 
munications should  be  made  in  matters 
pertaining  to  it — as  pastors  are  now. 
A  few  considerations  will  further  eon- 
firm  this  interpretatiop,  and  throw  ad- 
ditional light  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  (a)  The  word  angel  is  employed 
in  the  Old  Testament  to  denote  a  pro^ 
phfit ;  that  is,  a  minister  of  religion 
as  sent  by  God  to  communicate  his 
will.  Thus  in  Haggai  (L  13),  it  is  said, 
"Then  spake  Haggai,  the  Lord's  mes- 

tenger  [Heb.  angeil^T\)TV  ^Sd»  Sept. 

Syyf'^os  icvp/ev,]  in  the  Lord's  message 
unto  the  people,"  Ac.  (6)  It  is  applied 
to  a  priest,  as  one  sent  by  God  to  exe- 
cute the  'functions  of  that  office,  or  to 
act  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  MaJ.  ii.  7, 
*'  For  the  priesf  s  lips  should  keep  know- 
ledge, for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord 

«/A<w<s"— nW3»    vkX"  ^Sd  — that 

is,  "  angd  of  the  Lord  of  liosts."  "  (c)  The 
name  prophet  is  often  given  in  the  New 
Testament  to  the  ministers  of  religion, 
as  baing  appointed  by  God  to  prooUUm 


or  communicate  his  will  to  his  peopli^ 
and  as  occupying  a  place  resembling,  in 
some  respects,  that  of  the  prophets  in 
the  Old  Testament,  (d)  There  was  no 
reason  why  the  word  might  not  be  thus 
employed  to  designate  a  pastor  of  a 
Christian  church,  as  well  as  to  designate 
a  prophet  or  a  priest  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation.  («)  The  sup- 
position that  a  pastor  of  a  church  is 
intended,  will  meet  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case : — for,  (1)  it  is  an  appro- 
priate appellation ;  (2)  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  there  was  more  than  one 
church  in  each  of  the  cities  referred  to ; 

(3)  it  is  a  term  which  would  designate 
the  respect  in  which  the  office  was  held; 

(4)  it  would  impress  upon  those  to  whom 
it  was  applied  a  solemn  sense  of  their  re- 
sponsibility. Further,  It  would  be  more 
appropriately  applied  to  a  pastor  of  a 
smgle  church  than  to  a  preiatical  bishop : 
— to  the  tender,  intimate,  and  endearing 
relation  sustained  by  a  pastor  to  his 
people, — to  the  blending  of  sympathy, 
interest,  and  affection,  where  he  is  with 
them  continually,  meets  them  frequentiy 
in  the  sanctuary,  administers  to  them 
the  bread  of  life,  goes  into  their  abodes 
when  they  are  afflicted,  and  attends 
their  kindred  to  the  grave,  than  to  the 
union  subsisting  between  the  people  of 
an  extended  diocese  and  a  prelate — the 
formal,  unfrequent,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, stately  and  pompous  visitations 
of  a  diocesan  bishop ;  to  the  unsympa- 
thising  relation  between  him  and  a 
people  scattered  in  many  churches,  who 
are  visited  at  distant  intervals  by  one 
claiming  a  "superiority  in  ministerial 
rights  and  powers,"  and  who  must  be  a 
stranger  to  the  ten  thousand  ties  of 
endearment  which  bind  the  hearts  of  a 
pastor  and  people  together.  The  con- 
clusion, then,  to  which  we  have  come  is 
that  the  "  angel  of  the  church"  was  the 
pastor  or  the  presiding  presbyter  in  Ihe 
church;  the  minister  wno  had  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  it,  and  who  was  there- 
fore a  proper  representative  of  it.  Ho 
was  a  man  who,  in  some  respects,  per- 
formed the  functions  which  the  angels 
of  God  do ;  that  is,  who  was  appointed 
to  execute  his  will,  to  communicate  his 
message,  and  to  convey  important  inti- 
mations of  his  purposes  to  his  people. 
To  no  one  could  the  communications 
in  this  book,  intended  for  the  «hurche8y 
be  mor€(  properly  entrusted  than  to  luoh 
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CHAPTER  11. 

UNTO  the  angel  of  the  church 
of  Ephesus  write ;  These  things 

an  one ;  for  to  no  one  now  would  a  com- 
munieation  be  more  properly  entrusted 
than  to  a  pastor. 

Such  is  the  sublime  yision  under 
which  this  book  opens ;  such  the  solemn 
commission  which  the  penman  of  the 
book  received.  No  more  appropriate 
introduction  to  what  is  contained  in  the 
book  could  be  imagined ;  no  more  appro* 
priate  circumstances  JTor  making  such  a 
sublime  reyelation  could  hare  isxisted. 
To  the  most  beloved  of  the  apostles — 
now  the  only  surviving  one  of  the  num- 
ber; to  him  who  had  been  a  faithful 
laborer  for  a  period  not  far  from  sixty 
years  after  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
who  had  been  the  bosom  friend  of  the 
Saviour  when  in  the  ffesh,  who  had  seen 
him  in  the  mount  of  transfiguration, 
who  had  seen  him  die,  and  who  had 
seen  him  ascend  into  heaven  f  to  him 
who  had  lived  while  the  church  was 
founded,  and  while  it  had  spread  into 
all  lands;  and  to  him  who  was  now 
suffering  persecution  on  account  of 
the  Saviour  and  his  cause,  it  was 
appropriate  that  such  communications 
should  be  made.  In  a  lonely  island ; 
far  away  from  the  abodes  of  men ;  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean,  and  amid  barren 
rooks;  on  the  day  consecrated  to  the 
purposes  of  sacred  repose  and  the  holy 
duties  of  religion  —  the  day  observed 
in  commemoration  of  the  resurrection 
of  his  Lord,  it  was  most  fit  that  the 
Bedeemer  should  appear  to  the  ''beloved 
disciple"  in  the  last  Bevelation  which  he 
was  ever  to  make  to  mankind.  No  more 
appropriate  time  or  circumstance  could 
be  conceived  for  disclosing,  by  a  series 
of  sublime  visions,  what  would  occur  in 
future  times : — for  sketching  out  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  to  the  consummation 
of  all  things. 

CHAPTER  IL 

ANALYSIS  OP  THE  CHAPTER. 

This  chapter  comprises  four  of  the 
seven  epistles  addressed  to  the  seven 
churches : — those  addressed  to  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  Pergamos,  and  Thyatira.  A 
pai'ticular  view  of  the  contents  of  the 
epistles  will  be  more  appropriate  as  they 
eome  separately  to  be  considered,  than  in 

r» 


saith  he  that  *  holdeth  the  seven 
stars  in  his  right  hand,  who  walk- 
eth  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden 
candlesticks ; 


a  cl.  16.  20. 


this  place.  There  are  some  general 
remarks  in  regard  to  their  structure, 
however,  which  may  be  properly  made 
here. 

(1.)  They  all  begin  with  a  reference  to 
some  of  the  attributes  of  the  Saviour,  in 
general  some  attribute  that  had  been 
noted  in' the  first  chapter;  and  while 
they  are  all  adapted  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  mind,  perhaps  each  one 
was  selected  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  a 
special  propriety  in  reference  to  each 
particular  church.  Thus  in  the  address 
to  the  church  at  Ephesus  (ch.  ii.  1)  the 
allusion  is  to  the  fact  that  he  who  speaks 
ta  them  ''holds  the  seven  stars  in  his 
right  hand,  and  walks  in  the  midst  of 
the  seven  golden  candlesticks ;"  in  the 
epistle  to  the  church  at  Smyrna  (ch.  IL 
8),  it  is  he  who  "is  the  first  and  the 
last,  who  was  dead  and  is  alive ;"  in  the 
epistle  to  the  church  at  Pergamos  (ch.  iL 
12),  it  is  he  "which  hath  the  sharp 
sword  with  the  two  edges;"  in  the 
epistle  to  the  church  id  Thyatira  (ch.  ii. 
18),  it  is  "  the  Son  of  God,  who  hath 
his  eyes  like  unto  a  flame  of  fire,  and  his 
feet  like  fine  brass '"  in  the  episde  to 
the  church  at  Sardis  (ch.  iii.  1),  it  is  he 
who  "hath  the  seven  Spirits  of  God, 
and  the  seven  stars ;"  in  the  epistle  to 
tlie  church  at  Philadelphia  (ch.  iii.  7)^  it 
is  "he  that  Is  holy,  he  that  is  true, 
he  that  hath  the  key  of  David,  he  that 
openeth  and  no  man  shutteth,  and  shut- 
teth  and  no  man  openeth;"  in  the 
epistle  to  the  church  at  Laodicea  (ch.  iU. 
14),  it  is  he  who  is  the  "Amen,  the 
faithful  and  true  witness,  the  beginning 
of  the  creation  of  God." 

(2.)  These  Introductions  are  followed 
with  the  formula,  "  I  know  thy  works." 
The  peculiar  characteristics  then  of  each 
church  are  referred  to,  with  a  sentiment 
of  approbation  or  disapprobation  ex- 
pressed in  regard  to  their  conduct.  Of 
two  of  the  churches,  that  at  Smyrna 
(iL  9)  and  that  at  Philadelphia  (iii.  10), 
he  expresses  his  entire  approbation ;  to 
the  churches  of  Sardis  (iii.  3)  and  Lao- 
dicea (iii.  15-18),  he  administers  a 
decided  rebuke;  to  l^e  churches  of 
Ephesus  (ii.  8-6),  Pergamos  (u.  l^U), 
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and  Thyatira  (iii.  19,  20,  24,  25),  he 
iuterminglee  praise  and  rebuke,  for  he 
f^aw  much  to  commend,  but  at  the  aame 
time  not  a  little  that  was  reprehensible. 
In  all  cases,  however,  the  approbation 
precedes  the  blame: — showing  that  he 
was  more  disposed  to  find  that  which 
was  good  than  that  which  was  eril. 

(3.)  After  the  statement  of  their  cha- 
racteristics, there  follows  in  each  case, 
counsel,  advice,  admonition,  or  promises, 
such  as  their  oircomstances  demanded — 
encouragement  in  trial,  and  injunctions 
to  put  away  their  sins.  The  admonitions 
are  addressed  to  the  churches  as  if 
Christ  were  ftt  hand,  and  would  ere 
long  come  and  sit  in  judgment  on  them 
and  their  deeds. 

(4.)  There  is  a  solemn  admonition  to 
hear  what  the  Spirit  has  to  say  to  the 
churches.  This  is  in  each  case  expressed 
in  the  same  manner,  "  He  that  hath  an 
ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith 
unto  the  churches,"  ch.  ii.  7,  11,  17,  29, 
iii.  6,  13,  22.  These  admonitions  were 
designed  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
churches  to  these  things,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  seem  designed  to  show 
that  they  were  not  intended  for  them 
alone.  They  are  addressed  to  any  one 
who  ''has  an  ear,"  and  therefore  had 
some  principles  of  general  application  to 
others,  and  to  which  all  should  attend 
who  were  disposed  to  learn  the  will  of 
the  Redeemer.  What  was  addressed  to 
one  church,  at  any  time,  would  be  equally 
applicable  to  all  churches  in  the  same 
circumstances;  what  was  adapted  to 
rebuke,  elevate,  or  comfort  Christians  in 
any  one  age  or  land,  would  be  adapted 
to  be  useful  to  Christians  of  all  ages  and 
lands. 

(5.)  There  then  is,  either  following  or 
preceding  that  oidl  on  all  Uie  churches  to 
hear,  some  promise  or  assuranioe  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  church,  and 
urge  it  forward  in  th6  discharge  of  duty 
or  in  enduring  trial.  This  is  found  in 
each  one  of  the  epistles,  though  not 
always  in  the  same  relative  position. 

THB   EPISTLE   TO   THE   CHURCH  AT 
EPHESUS. 

The  contents  of  the  epistle  to  the 
church  at  Ephesus — ^the  first  addressed 
—  are  these: — (1)  The  attribute  of  the 
Saviour  referred  to  i8,  that  he  "  holds 
the  stars  in  his  right  hand,  and  walks 
m  the  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks," 
oh.  iL  1.    (2)  He  commends  them  for 


their  patience,  and  for  their  opposition 
to  those  who  are  evil,  aifd  for  their  zeal 
and  fidelity  in  carefully  examining  into 
the  character  of  some  who  claimed  to  be 
apostles,  but  who  were  in  fact  impostors  | 
for  their  perseverance  in  bearing  up 
under  trial,  and  not  fainting  in  his 
cause,  and  for  their  opposition  to  the 
Nicolaitanes,  whom  he  says  he  hates, 
vs.  2,  8,  6.  (3)  He  reproves  them  for 
having  left  their  first  love  to  him,  ver.  4  ; 
(4)  he  admonishes  them  to  remember 
whence  they  had  fallen,  to  repent,  and 
to  do  their  first  works,  ver.  5 ;  (5)  he 
threatens  them  that  if  they  do  not  re- 
pent he  will  come  and  remove  the  can- 
dlestick out  of  its  place,  ver.  5;  and 
(6)  he  assures  them  and  all  others  that 
whosoever  overcomes,  he  will  "  give  him 
to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  paradise  of  God,"  ver.  7. 

1.  Unto  the  angel.  The  minister; 
the  presiding  presbyter;  the  bishop — in 
the  primitive  sense  of  the  word  bishop — 
denoting  one  who  had  the  spiritual 
charge  of  a  congregation.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  i.  20.  f  0/  the  church.  Not  of 
the  churches  of  Ephesus,  but  of  the  one 
church  of  that  city.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  word  is  used  in  a  collec- 
tive sense  to  denote  a  group  of  churches, 
like  a  diocese ;  nor  is  ^ere  any  evidence 
that  there  was  such  a  group  of  churches 
in  Ephesus,  or  that  there  was  more  than 
one  church  in  that  city.  It  is  probable 
that  all  who  were  Christians  there  were 
regarded  as  members  of  one  church — 
though  for  convenience  they  may  have 
met  for  worship  in  different  places.  Thus 
there  was  one  Church  in  Corinth  (1  Cor. 
i.  1);  one  church  in  Thessalonica  (1 
Thess.  i.  1),  Ac.  f  Of  Ephesus.  On 
the  situation  of  Epnesus,  see  Notes  on 
Acts  xviii.  19,  and  the  Intro,  to  the 
Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
^  I.,  and  the  engravings  there.  It  was 
the  capital  of  Ionia;  was  one  of  the  twelve 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  Mythic 
times,  and  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Amazons.  It  was  situated  on  the 
river  Cayster,  not  far  from  the  Icarian 
Sea,  between  Smyrna  and  Miletus.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  while,  about  the  epoch 
when  Christianity  was  introduced,  other 
cities  declined,  Ephesus  rose  more  and 
more.  It  owed  its  prosperity,  in  part,  to 
the  favor  of  its  governors,  for  Lysimachus 
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2  I  know  '^  thy  wo^,  and  thj 

a  Ps.  1. 6.    yer.'d.  13, 19.    c.  3. 1.  8, 16. 

named  the  city  Arsinoo,  in  honor  of  his 
second  wife,  and  Attains  Philadelphus 
famished  it  with  splendid  wharres  and 
docks.  Under,  the  Romans  it  was  the 
eapital  not  only  of  loniay  but  of  the 
entire  prorince  of  Asia,  and  bore  the 
honorable  title  of  the  first  and  greatest 
metropolis  of  Asia,  John  is  supposed 
to  have  resided  in  this  city,  and  to  hare 
preached  the  gospel  there  for  many 
years ;  and  on  this  account  perhaps  it 
was,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  city,  that  the 
first  epistle  of  the  seven  was  addressed 
*to  that  church.  On  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  see  Notes 
on  ver.  5.  We  have  no  means  whatever 
of  ascertaining  the  size  of  the  church 
when  John  wrote  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion. From  the  fact,  however,  that  Paul, 
as  ia.  supposed  (see  Intro,  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  §  2),  labored  there  for 
about  three  years ;  that  there  was  a  body 
of  "  elders"  who  presided  over  the  church 
there  (Acts  xx.  17) ;  and  that  the  Apostle 
John  seems  to  have  spent  a  considerable 
part  of  his  life  there  in  preaching  the 
gospel,  it  may  be  presumed  that  there 
was  a  large  and  flourishing  church  in 
that  city.  The  epistle  before  us  shows 
also  that  it  was  characterized  by  dis- 
tinguished piety,  f  These  things  saith 
he  that  holdeth  the  seven  stars  in  his 
right  hand.  See  Notes  on  ch.  i.  16.  The 
object  here  seems  to  be  to  turn  the 
attention  of  the  church  in  Ephesus 
to  some  attribute  of  the  Saviour  which 
deserved  their  special  regard,  or  which 
constituted  a  special  reason  for  attending 
to  what  he  said.  To  do  this,  the  atten- 
tion is  directed  in  this  case  to  the  fact 
that  he  held  the  seven  stars— emblematic 
of  the  ministers  of  the  churches — ^in  his 
hand,  and  that  he  walked  in  the  midst 
of  the  lamp-bearers — ^representing  the 
churches  theniselves,  intimating  that 
they  are  dependent  on  him  y  that  he  had 
power  to  continue  or  remove  the  minis- 
try, and  that  it  was  by  his  presence  only 
that  those  lamp-bearers  would  continue 
to  give  light.  The  absolute  control  over 
the  ministry,  and  the  fact  that  be  walked 
amidst  tiie  churches,  and  that  his  pre- 
sence was  necessary  to  their  perpetuity 
and  their  welfare,  seem  to  be  the  prin- 
•ipal  ideas  implied  in  this  representation. 


labor,  and  thy  patience,  and  Iioti 

thou  canst  not  bear  them  which  arc 

- '      .  -  

These  truths  he  would  impress  on  theii 
minds  in  order  that  they  might  feel  how 
easy  it  would  be  for  him  to  punish  any 
disobedience,  and  in  order  that  tiiey 
might  do  what  was  necessary  to  secure 
his  continual  presence  among  them. 
These  views  seem  to  be  sanotioned  by 
the  character  of  the  punishment  threat- 
ened (ver.  5),  'that he  would  remove  the 
candlestick  representing  their  church 
out  of  its  place.'  See  Notes  on  ver.  5. 
%  Who  walketh  in  the  midst,  Ao.  In 
ch.  L  13,  he  is  represented  simply  as 
being  seen  amidst  the  golden  candle- 
sticks. See  Notes  on  that  place.  Here 
there  is  the  additional  idea  of  hit 
**  walking'*  in  the  midst  of  them,  im- 
plying perhaps  constant  and  vigilant 
supervision,  fie*  went  from  one  to 
another,  as  one  who  inspects  and  sur- 
veys what  is  under  his  care;  perhaps 
also  with  the  idea  that  he  went  ^mong 
them  as  a  friend  to  bless  them. 

2.  I  know  thy  works.  The  common 
formula  with  which  all  the  epistles  to 
the  seven  churches  are  introduced.  It 
is  designed  to  impress  upon  them  deeply 
the  conviction  that  he  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  that  they  did,  good 
and  b.ad,  and  that,  therefore,  he  was 
abundantly  qualified  to  dispense  re- 
wards or  administer  punishments  ac- 
cording to  truth  and  justice.  It  may  b4 
observed  th&t,  as  many  of  the  things 
referred  to  in  these  epistles  were  things 
pertaining  to  the  heart — the  feelings, 
the  state  of  the  mind — ^it  is  implied  that 
he  who  speaks  here  has  an  intimats 
acquaintance  with  the  heart  of  man — a 
prerogative  which  is  always  attributed 
to  the  Saviour.  See  John  ii.  25.  But 
no  one  can  do  this  who  is  not  divine ; 
and  this  declaration,  therefore,  furnishes 
a  strong  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
See  Ps,  vii,  9;  Jer.  xi.  20,  xvii.  10; 
1  Sam.  xvi  7  j  1  Kings  viii.  39.  f  And 
thy  labor.  The  word  here  used — kovos — 
means  properly  a  beating,  hence  wailing, 
grief,  witli  beating  the  breast;  and  then 
it  means  excessive  labor  or  toil  adapted 
to  produce  grief  or  sadness,  and  is  com- 
monly employed  in  the  New  Testament 
in  the  latter  sense.  It  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  trouble  in  Matt.  xxvi.  10 : 
"  Why  trouble  ye  [literally,  why  give  ye 
trouble  Axi]  the  woman,"    Gomp.  also 
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eril:  and  thou  hast  tried  *  them 
which  say  they  are  apostles,  and 

a  1  Jno.  4. 1. 

Mark  xir.  6 ;  Luke  xL  1,  xviii.  6 ;  Gal. 
ri.  17;  and  in  the  sense  of  laborf  or 
wearisome  toil,  in  John  ir.  38 ;  1  Cor. 
iiL  8,  XT.  58 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  5,  x.  15,  xi.  23, 
27,  et  al.  The  connexion  here  would 
admit  of  either  sense.  It  is  oommonly 
understood,  as  in  our  translation,  in  the 
sense  of  Za5or,  though  it  would  seem 
that  the  other  signification — that  of 
troiMe — iwould  not  be  inappropriate.  If 
it  means  lahoVf  it  refers  to  their  faithful 
service  in  his  cause,  and  especially  in 
opposing  error.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  the  word  trouble  would  better 
suit  the  connexion,  f  And  thy  patience. 
Under  these  trials ;  to  wit,  in  relation  to 
the  efforts  which  had  been  made  by  the 
advocates  of  error  to  corrupt  them,  and 
to  turn  them  away  from  the  truth. 
They  had  patiently  borne  the  opposition 
made  to  the  truth ;  they  had  manifested 
a  spirit  of  firm  endurance  amidst  many 
arts  of  those  opposed  to  them  to  draw 
them  off  from  simple  fiuth  in  Christ. 
f  And  how  thou  canst  not  bear  them  that 
are  evil.  Canst  not  endurCf  or  tolerate 
them.  Comp.  Notes  on  2  John  10,  11. 
That  is,  they  had  no  sympathy  with 
their  doctrines  or  their  practices ;  they 
were  utterly  opposed  to  them.  They 
had  lent  them  no  countenance,  but  had 
in  every  way  shown  tiiat  they  had  no 
fellowship  with  them.  The  evil  per- 
sons here  referred  to  were  doubUess 
those  mentioned  in  this  verse  as  claim- 
ing that  "  they  were  apostles,"  and  tiiose 
mentioned  in  ver.  6,  as  the  Nicolaitanes. 
^  And  thou  ha9t  tried  them  which  say 
they  are  apostles*  Thou  hast  thoroughly 
examined  their  claims.  It  is  not  said 
in  what  way  they  had  done  this,  but  it 
was  probably  by  considering  attentively 
and  candidly  the  evidence  on  which 
they  relied,  whatever  that  may  have 
been.  Kor  is  it  certainly  known  who 
these  persons  were,  or  on  what  grounds 
they  advanced  their  pretensions  to  the 
apostolic  office.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  they  claimed  to  have  been  of  the 
number  of  apostles  selected  by  the 
Saviour,  for  that  would  have  been  too 
absurd;  and  the  only  solution  would 
seem  to  be  that  they  claimed  either 
(1)  that  they  had  been  called  to  that 
office  after  the  Saviour   ascended,  as 


are  not,  ''  and  hast  found  them 
liars: 

6  2  Co.  11. 13. 

Paul  was ;  or  (2)  that  they  claimed  the 
honor  due  to  this  name  or  office  in  virtue 
of  some  election  to  it;  or  (3)  that  they 
dumed  to  be  the  succasora  of  the 
apostles,  and  to  possess  and  transmit 
their  authority.  If  the  first  of  these,  it 
would  seem  that  the  only  ground  of 
claim  would  be  that  they  had  been  called 
in  some  miraculous  way  to  the  rank  of 
apostles,  and,  of  course,  an  examination 
of  their  claims  would  be  an  examination 
of  the  alleged  miraenlous  call,  and  of  the 
evidence  on  which  they  would  rely  that 
they  had  such  a  call.  If  the  second, 
t^en  the  claim  must  have  been  founded 
on  some  such  plea  as  that  the  apostoUo 
office  was  designed  to  be  elective,  as  in 
the  case  of  Matthias  (Acts  i.  23-26),  and 
that  they  maintained  that  this  arriuige- 
mentwas  to  be  continued  in  the  church; 
and  then  an  examination  of  their  claims 
would  involve  an  investigation  of  the 
question  whether  it  was  contemplated 
Uiat  the  apostolic  office  was  designed  to 
be  perpetuated  in  that  manner,  or  whe- 
ther  the  election  of  Matthias  was  only  a 
temporary  arrangement,  designed  to 
answer  a  particular  purpose.  If  the 
third,  then  the  claim  must  have  been 
founded  on  the  plea  that  the  apostolio 
office  was  designed  to  be  perpetuated 
by  a  regular  succession,  and.  that  they, 
by  ordination,  were  in  the  line  of  that 
succession;  and  then  the  examination 
and  refutation  of  the  claim  musi^  have 
consisted  in  showing,  from  the  nature  of 
the  office,  and  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office  of  apostle,  that  it  was 
designed  to  be  temporary,  and  that  there 
could  be  properly  no  successors  of  the 
apostles  as  such.  On  either  of  these 
suppositions  such  a  line  of  argument 
would  be  fatal  to  all  claims  to  any  suc- 
cession in  the  apostolio  office  now.  If 
each  of  these  points  should  fail,  of 
course  their  claims  to  the  rank  of 
apostles  would  cease — just  as  all  claims 
to  tiie  dignity  and  rank  of  apostles  must 
fail  now.  The  passage  becomes  thus  a 
strong  argument  against  the  claims  of 
any  persons  to  be  *' apostles,"  or  to  be 
the  **  successors"  of  the  apostles  in  Uie 
peculiarity  of  their  office.  ^  And  an 
not.  There  were  never  any  apostles  of 
Jesus  Christ   but  the  original  twelve 
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3  And  hast  bor&e,  and  hast  par 
tienoe,  and  for  my  name's  sake  hast 
labored,  and  hast  not  fainted.** 

a  Gft.  6.  9. 

whom  he  chose  |  Matthias,  who  was 
eboaen  in  the  place  of  Judas  (Acts  i.  26) ; 
and  Paul,  who  was  specially  called  to 
the  office  hy  the  Saviour  after  his  resur- 
rection. On  this  point,  Bee  my  work  on 
the  "Apostolic  Church,"  pp.  47-68. 
*^  And  hast  found  them  liars.  Hast 
discovered  their  pretensions  to  ba  un- 
founded and  false.  In  2  Cor.  xi.  13, 
"  falso  apostles"  are  mentioned ;  and  in 
an  office  of  so  mnch  honor  as  this,  it  is 
probable  that  there  would  be  not  a  few 
elaimants  to  it  in  the  world.  To  set  up 
a  claim  to  what  they  knew  they  were 
not  entitled  to,  would  be  a  folsehood ; 
and  as  this  seems  to  have  been  the  cha- 
racter of  these  men,  the  Saviour  in  the 
passage  before  us  does  not  hesitate  to 
designate  them  by  an  appropriate  term, 
and  to  call  them  liars.  The  point  here 
eommended  in  the  Ephesian  church  is, 
that  they  had  sought  to  have  a  pure 
ministry-^B.  ministry  whose  claims  were 
well  founded.  They  had  felt  the  im- 
portance of  this ;  had  carefully  examined 
the  claims  of  pretenders;  and  had  refused 
to  recognize  those  who  could  not  show 
in  a  proper  manner  that  they  had  been 
designated  to  their  work  by  the  Lord 
Jesus.  The  same  seal  in  the  same 
cause  would  be  commended  by  the 
Saviour  now. 

3.  ^nd  hast  borne.  Hast  borne  up 
under  trials ;  or  hast  borne  with  the 
evils  with  which  you  have  been  assailed. 
That  is,  you  have  not  given  way  to  mur- 
muring or  complaints  in  trial ;  you  have 
not  abandoned  the  principles  of  truth 
and  yielded  to  the  prevalence  of  error, 
^  And  hast  patience.  That  is,  in  this 
connolion,  hast  shown  that  thou  canst 
bear  up  under  these  things  with  patience, 
is  a  repetition  of  what  is  said  in  ver.  2, 
but  in  A  somewhat  different  connexion. 
There,  it  rather  refers  to  the  trouble 
which  they  had  experienced  on  account 
of  the  pretensions  of  false  apostles — 4ind 
the  patient,  persevering,  and  enduring 
spirit  which  they  had  shown  in  that 
form  of  trial  ,*  here,  the  expression  is 
more  general,  denoting  a  patient  spirit 
in  regard  to  all  forms  of  trial,  f  And 
for  my  name^s  sake  hast  labored.  On 
aeeoont  of  me,  and  in  my  cause.    That 


4  Nevertheless  I  hayc  somewhat 
against  thee,  because  thou  hast  left 

thy  first  love. 

— • — • -     -      -  -  -    -  ^     ^  _   ■        ■  ^  j^       ^     ^  I  ■  I  ■■_ 

is,  the  labor  here  referred  to,  whatevw 
it  was,  was  to  advance  the  cause  of  th« 
Redeemer,  tn  the  word  rendered  "  hatt 
labored^* — KCKorrlaKas — there  is  a  refe- 
rence to  the  word  used  in  the  previous 
verse—"  thy  labor" — it6itov  oov ;  and  the 
design  is  to  show  that  the  "  labor"  or 
trouble  there  referred  to  was  on  account 
of  him.  %  And  hast  not  fainted.  Hast 
not  become  exhausted,  or  wearied  outy 
so  as  to  give  over.  The  word  hero 
ustd^Kdfivia — occurs  in  only  three  places 
in  the  New  Testament: — Heb.  xii.  3, 
"  Lest  ye  be  wearied,  and  faint ;"  James 
V.  15,  "the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save 
the  sick;"  and  in  the  passage  before  us. 
It  means  properly  to  become  weary 
and  faint  from  toil,  Ac,  and  the  idea 
here  is,  that  they  had  not  become 
so  wearied  out  as  to  give  over  from  ex- 
haustion. The  sense  of  the  whole  paS'^ 
sage  is  thus  rendered  by  Prof.  Stuart : 
"  Thou  canst  not  bear  with  false  teach- 
ers, but  thou  canst  bear  with  troubles 
and  perplexities  on  account  of  me ;  thou 
hast  undergone  wearisome  toil,  but  thou 
art  not  wearied  out  thereby."  The 
state  of  mind,  considered  as  the  state  of 
mind  appropriate  to  a  Christian,  here 
represented,  is,  that  we  should  not 
tolerate  error  and  sin,  but  that  we 
should  bear  up  under  the  trials  which 
they  may  incidentally  occasion  us  ,*  that 
we  should  have  such  a  repugnance  to 
evil  that  we  cannot  endure  it,  as  evil, 
but  that  we  should  have  such  love  to 
the  Saviour  and  his  cause  as  to  be  willing 
to  besLr  any  thing,  even  in  relation  to 
that,  or  springing  from  that,  that  we 
may  be  called  to  suffer  in  that  cause; 
that  while-  we  may  be  weary  in  his 
work — for  our  bodily  strength  may 
become  exhausted  (Gomp.  Matt  xxvi. 
41)— we  ihould  not  be  weaiy  of  it ;  and 
that  though  we  may  have  many  per- 
plexiUes,  and  may  meet  with  much  op- 
position, yet  we  should  not  relax  our 
seal,  but  should  persevere  with  an  ardor 
that  never  faints,  until  our  Saviour  callr 
us  to  our  reward. 

4.  Nevertheless  I  have  somewhat 
against  thee.  Notwithstanding  this 
general  commendation,  there  are  things 
whioh  I  oumot   approve,    f  Bt$au9S 
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5  Remember    therefore     from 
'Whence  thou  art  fallen ;  and  repent 

thou  hast  left  thy  first  love.  Thoa  hast 
remitted— i^^Kas — or  let  down  thy  early 
loTe;  that  is,  it  is  less  glowing  and 
ardent  thaji  it  was  at  first  The  Ioto 
here  referred  to  is  evidently  lore  to  the 
Saviour;  and  the  idea  is,  that,  aa  a 
church,  they  had  less  of  this  than 
formerly  characterised  them.  In  this 
respect  they  were  in  a  state  of  declen- 
sion ;  and  though  they  still  maintained 
the  doctrines  of  his  religion,  and  opposed 
the  advocates  of  error,  they  showed  less 
ardor  of  afiEectlon  towards  him  directly 
than  they  had  formerly  done.  In  regard 
to  this,  we  may  remark,  (1)  that  what  is 
here  stoted  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus  is 
not  uncommon,  (a)  Individual  Chris- 
tians often  lose  much  of  their  first  love. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  is  often  an 
appearance  of  this  which  does  not  exist 
in  reality.  Not  a  little  of  the  ardor  of 
young  converts  is  often  nothing  more 
than  the  excitement  of  animal  feeling, 
which  will  soon  die  away  of  course, 
though  their  real  love  may  not  be 
dimmished,  or  may  be  constantly  grow- 
ing stronger.  When  a  son  returns  home 
after  a  long  absence,  and  meets  his 
parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  there 
is  a  glow,  a  warmth  of  feeling,  a  joyous- 
ness  of  emotion,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  always,  and  which 
he  may  never  be  able  to  recall  again, 
though  he  may  be  ever  growing  in  real 
attachment  to  his  friends  and  to  his 
home,  {b)  Churches  remit  the  ardor  of 
their  first  love.  They  are  often  formed 
under  the  reviving  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  when  many  are  converted, 
and  are  warm-hearted  and  zealous  young 
converts.  Or  they  are  formed  from  other 
churches  t^at  have,  become  cold  and 
dead,  from  which  the  new  organization, 
embodying  the  life  of  the  church,  was 
constrained  to  separate.  Or  they  are 
formed  under  the  influence  of  some  strong 
and  mighty  truth  that  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  mind,  and  that  gives  a 
peculiar  character  to  the  church  at  first. 
Or  they  are  formed  with  a  distinct 
reference  to  promoting  some  one  great 
object  in  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer. 
So  the  early  Christian  churches  were 
formed.  So  the  church  in  Germany, 
France,  Switzerland  and  England  came 
out  from  the  Roman  communion  under  1 


and  do  the  first  works ;  *  or  else 
a  Je.  2. 2,  s. 

the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith.  So  the  Kestorians  in 
former  ages,  and  the  Moravians  in 
modem  times,  were  characterized  by 
warm  zeal  in  the  cause  of  missions.  So 
the  Puritans  came  out  fh>m  the  esta- 
blished church  of  England  at  one  time^ 
and  the  Methodists  at  another,  warmed 
with  a  holier  love  to  the  cause  of  evan- 
gelical religion  than  existed  in  the  body 
from  which  they  separated.  So  many  a 
church  is  form^  now  amidst  the  exciting 
scenes  of  a  revival  of  religion,  and  in  the 
early  days  of  its  history  puts  to  shaiiM 
the  (dder  and  the  slumbering  churches 
around  them.  But,  it  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  this  early  zeal  may  die  away, 
and  that  the  church,  once  so  full  of  life 
and  lovei,  may  become  as  cold  as  those 
that  went  before  it,  or  as  those  from 
which  it  separated,  and  that  there  may 
be  a  necessity  for  the  formation  of  new 
organizations  that  shidl  be  fired  with 
ardor  and  zeal.  One  has  only  to  look  at 
Germany,  at  Switzerland,  at  various 
portions  of  the  Reformed  churches  else- 
where; at  the  Nestorians — whose  zeal 
for  missions  long  since  departed,  or  even 
at  the  Moravians,  among  whom  it  has 
so  much  delined;  at  various  portions  of 
the  Puritan  churches ;  and  at  many  aa 
individual  church  formed  under  the 
warm  and  exciting  feelings  of  a  revival 
of  religion,  to  see  that  what  occurred  at 
Ephesus  may  occur  elsewhere,  (f)  The 
siame  thing  that  occurred  there,  may  be 
expected  to  follow  in  all  similar  cases. 
The  Saviour  governs  the  church  always 
on  essentially  the  same  principles;  and 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  that  when  a 
church  has  lost  the  ardor  of  its  first  love, 
it  is  suffered  more  and  more  to  decline^ 
until  "the  candlestick  is  removed" — 
until  either  the  church  becomes  wholly 
extinct,  or  until  vital  piety  is  wholly 
gone,  and  all  that  remains  is  the  reli- 
gion of  forms. 

5.  Remember  therefore  from  whence 
thou  art  fallen.  The  eminence  which 
you  once  occupied.  Call  to  remem- 
brance the  state  in  which  you  once 
were.  The  duty  here  enjoined  is,  when 
religion  has  declined  in  our  hearts,  or  in 
the  church,  to  call  to  distinct  recollec- 
tion the  former  state — the  ardor,  the 
seal,  the  warmth   of  love  which  oaee 
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I  will    come^  unto  thee  quickly, 
and  will  removQ  "  thy  canalestick 

a  Mat  21.  41,  43. 
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eharftcterized  us.  The  reason  for  this 
is,  that  such  a  recallmg  of  the  former 
state  will  be  likely  to  produce  a  happy 
influence  on  the  heart.  Nothing  is 
better  adapted  to  affect  a  backsliding 
Christian,  or  a  backsliding  church,  than 
to  call  to  distinct  reeoUection  the  former 
condition — the  happier  days  of  piety. 
The  joy  then  experienced;  the  good 
done ;  the  honor  reflected  on  the  cause 
of  religion ;  the  peace  of  mind  of  that 
period,  will  contrast  stroilgly  with  the 
present,  and  nothing  wiU  be  better  fitted 
to  recall  an  erring  church  or  an  erring 
individual  from  their  wanderings  than 
such  a  reminiscence  of  the  past.  The 
advantages  of  thus  ''remembering"  their 
former  condition  would  be  many — for 
some  of  the  most  valuable  impressions 
which  are  made  on  the  mind,  and  some 
of  the  most  important  lessons  learned, 
are  from  the  recollections  of  a  former 
state.  Among  those  advantages,  in  this 
ease,  would  be  such  as  the  following: 
(a)  It  would  show  how  much  they  might 
have  enjoyed  if  they  had  continued  as 
they  began — how  much  more  real  hap- 
piness tibey  would  have  had  than  they 
actually  have  enjoyed.  (6)  How  much 
good  they  might  have  done,  if  they  had 
only  persevered  in  the  zeal  with  which 
they  commenced  the  Christian  life. 
How  much  more  good  might  most 
Christians  do  than  they  actually  accom-^ 
plish,  if  they  would  barely,  even  without 
increasing  it,  continue  with  the  degree 
of  zeal  with  which  they  begin  t^eir 
course,  (c)  How  much  greater  attain- 
ments they  might  have  made  in  the 
divine  life,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
religion,  than  they  have  made: — that  is, 
how  much  more  elevated  and  enlarged 
might  have  been  their  views  of  religion, 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  word  of 
God.  And  (d)  such  a  recollection  of 
their  past  state,  as  contrasted  with  what 
they  now  are,  would  exert  a  powerful 
influence  in  producing  true  repentance--^ 
for  there  is  nothing  better  adapted  to 
do  this  than  a  just  view  of  what  we 
might  have  been,  as  compared  with  what 
we  now  are.  If  a  man  has  become  cold 
towards  his  wife,  nothing  is  better  fitted 
to  reclaim  him  than  to  recall  to  his  recol- 
lection the  time  when  he  led  her  to  the 


out    of    his    place    except    thou 
repent. 


altar  ,*  the  solemn  vow  then  made ;  and 
the  rapture  of  his  heart  when  he  pressed 
her  to  his  bosom  and  called  her  his 
own.  f  And  repent.  The  word  here 
used  means  to  change  one's  miud  and 
purposes,  and,  along  with  thal^  the  con- 
duct or  demeanor.  The  duty  of  repent- 
ance here  urged  would  extend  to  all  the 
points  in  which  tfa«y  had  erred.  ^And 
do  the  first  works.  The  works  which 
were  done  when  the  church  was  first 
established.  That  is,  manifest  the  zeal 
and  love  which  were  formerly  evinced 
in  opposing  error,  and  in  doing  good. 
This  is  the  true  counsel  to  be  given 
to  those  who  have  backslidden,  and 
have  ''  left  their  first  love,''  now.  Often 
such  persons,  sensible  that  they  have 
erred,  and  that  they  have  not  the 
enjoyment  in  religion  which  they  once 
had,  profess  to  be  willing  and  desirous  to 
return,  but  they  know  not  how  to  do  it 
— how  to  revive  their  ardor — how  to  re- 
kindle in  their  boSom  the  flame  of  ex- 
tinguished love.  They  suppose  it  must 
be  by  silent  meditation,  or  by  some 
supernatural  influence,  and  they  wait 
for  some  visitation  from  above  to  call 
them  back,  and  to  restore  to  them  their 
former  joy.  The  counsel  of  the  Saviour 
to  all  such,  however,  i^r,  to  do  their  first 
works.  It  is  to  engage  at  once  in  doing 
what  they  did  in  tiie  first  and  best 
days  of  their  piety — the  days  of  their 
"espousals"  (Jer.  ii.  2)  to  God.  Let 
them  read  the  Bible  as  they  did  then ; 
let  them  pray  as  they  did  tiien ;  let  them 
go  forth  in  the  duties  of  active  benevo- 
lence as  they  did  then ;  let  them  engage 
in  teaching  a  Sabbath-school  as  they 
did  then ;  let  them  relieve  the  distressed^ 
instruct  the  ignorant,  raise  up  the  fallen, 
as  they  did  then  ,*  let  them  open  their 
heart,  their  purse,  and  their  hand  to 
bless  a  dying  world.  As  it  was  in  this 
way  that  they  manifested  their  love 
then,  so  this  would  be  better  fitted  than 
aJl  other  things  to  rekindle  the  flame  of 
love  when  it  is  almost  extinguished. 
The  weapon  that  is  used  keeps  bi^ight ; 
that  which  has  become  rusty  will  be- 
come bright  again  if  it  is  used.  ^  Or 
else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly- 
On  the  word  rendered  quickly — rdx^t — 
see  Notes  on  ch.  1. 1.    The  meanuig  is» 
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that  hd  Mrould  oome  as  a  Judge,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  to  inflict  punishment  in  the 
manner  specified — by  removing  the  can- 
dlestick  out  of  its  place.  He  does  not 
say  in  what  way  it  would  be  done  — 
whether  by  some  sudden  judgment,  by 
a  direct  act  of  power,  or  by  a  gradual 
I  rocess  that  would  certainly  lead  to  that 
result.  ^  And  will  remove  thy  candlC' 
stick  out  of  his  placet  except  thou  repent* 
Oil  the  meaning  of  the  word  candlestick, 
see  Notes  on  ch.  i.  12.  The  meaning  is, 
that  the  church  gave  light  in  Ephesus ; 
and  that  what  he  would  do  in  regard 
to  that  plaoe,  would  be  like  removing 
a  lamp,  and  leaving  a  place  in  dark- 
ness. The  expression  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  the  church  there  would 
cease  to  exist.  The  proper  idea  of  the 
passage  is,  that  the  church  would  be 
wholly  extinct,  and  it  is  observable  that 
this  is  a  judgment  more  distinctly  dis- 
closed in  reference  to  this  church  than 
to  any  other  of  the  seven  churches. 
There  is  not  the  least  evidence. that  the 
church  at  Ephesus  did  repent,  and  the 
threatening  has  been  most  signally 
fulfilled.  Long  since  the  church  has 
become  utterly  extinct,  and  for  ages 
there  was  not  a  single  professing  Chris- 
tian there.  Every  memorial  of  there 
having  been  a  church  thiere  has  departed, 
and  tiiere  are  nowhere,  not  even  in 
Nineveh>  Babylon^  or  Tyre,  more  affect- 
ing demonstrations  of  the  fulfillment  of 
ancient  prophecy  than  in  the  present 
state  of  the  ruins  of  Ephesus.  A  re- 
mark of  Mr.  G^ibbon  (Dec.  A  Fall,  iv. 
260)  will  show  with  what  exactness  the 
prediction  in  regard  to  this  church  has 
been  accomplished.  Be  is  speaking  of 
the  conquests  of  the  Turks.  ''  In  the 
loss  of  Ephesus,  the  Christians  deplored 
the  fall  of  the  first  angel,  the  extinction 
of  the  first  candlestick  of  the  Revela- 
tions; the  desolation  is  complete;  and 
the  temple  of  Diana,  or  the  Church  of 
Mercy,  will  equally  elude  the  search  of 
the  curious  traveller."  Thus  the  city, 
with  the  splendid  Temple  of  Diana,  and 
the  church  Aat  eidsted  there  in  the 
time  of  John,  has  disappeared,  and 
nothing  remains  but  unsightly  ruins. 
These  ruins  lie  about  ten  days' journey 
from  Smyrna,  and  consist  of  shattered 
walls,  and  remains  of  columns  and 
temples.  The  soil  on  which  a  large 
part  of  the  city  is  supposed  to  have 
•toody  naturally  rich,,  is  eovered  wit^  a 


rank,  bnmt-np  vegetation,  and  is  B^nrJ^ 
where  deserted  and  soUtary,  though 
bordered  by  picturesque  mountains.  A 
few  corn-fields  are  scattered  along  th« 
site  of  the  ancient  city.  Towards  the 
sea  extends  the  ancient  port,  a  pesti- 
lential marsh.  Along  the  slope  of  the 
mountain,  and  over  the  plain,  are  scat> 
tered  fragments  of  masonry  and  detached 
ruins,  but  nothing  can  now  be  fixed  on 
as  the  great  Temple  of  Diana.  There 
are  ruins  of  a  theatre ;  there  is  a  circus, 
or  stadium,  nearly  entire ;  there  are  frag- 
ments of  temples  and  palaces  scattered 
around,  but  there  is  nothing  that  marks 
the  site  of  a  church  in  the  time  of  John; 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  even  that 
such  a  church  then  existed  there.  About 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  principal 
ruins  of  Ephesus,  there  is  indeed  now  a 
small  village  called  Asalook — a  Turkish 
word,  whioh  is  associated  with  the  same 
idea  as  Ephesus,  meaning,  The  City  of 
the  Moon.  A  church,  dedicated  to 
John,  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near, 
if  not  on  the  site  of,  the  present  Mosque. 
Dr.  Chandler  (p.  150,  4to.).  gives  us  a 
striking  description  of  Ephesus  as  he 
found  it  in  1764 :  ''Its  population  con- 
sisted of  a  few  Greek  peasants,  living  in 
extreme  wretchedness,  dependence,  and 
insensibility,  the  representatives  of  an  il- 
lustrious people,  and  inhabiting  the  ifreok 
of  their  greatness.  Some  reside  in  the 
substructure  of  the  glorious  edifices  which 
they  raised ;  some  beneath  the  vaults  of 
the  stadium,  and  the  crowded  scenes  of 
these  diversions ;  and  some  in  the  abrupt 
precipice,  in  the  sepulchres  which  re- 
ceived their  ashes.  Its  streets  are 
obscured  and  overgrown.  A  herd  of 
goats  was  driven  to  it  for  shelter  from 
the  sun  at  noon,  and  a  noisy  flight  of 
crows  from  the  quarries  seemed  to  insult 
its  silence.  We  heard  the  partridge 
call  in  the  area  of  the  theatre  and  of  the 
stadium."  ''Its  fate  is  that  of  the 
entire  country — a  garden  has  become  a 
desert.  Busy  centres  of  civilization, 
spoUt  where  the  refinements  and  delights 
of  the  age  were  collected,  are  now  a 
prey  to  silence,  destruction,  and  death. 
Consecrated  first  of  all  to  the  purposes 
of  idolatry,  Ephesus  next  had  Christian 
temples  almost  rivalling  the  Pagan  in 
splendor,  wherein  the  image  of  the  great 
Diana  lay  prostrate  before  the  cross; 
after  the  lapse  of  some  centuries,  Jesus 
gives  way  to  Mohammedt  sad  the  cre«« 
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Mat  glittered  on  the  dome  at  the 
FMSUtl?  ChriBtum  ohurob.  A  few  more 
■oore)  of  jean,  and  Ephesug  haa  neither 
limple,  cross,  orescent,  nor  city,  but  is 
deeolation,  ■  dry  land,  and  a  vilder- 

Kitto'a  Cyclop,  and  the  authorities  there 
referred  to.  WhM  is  affirmed  here  of 
Kpbaaae  hu  ofteu  been  illastraCed  in 
tJio  history  of  the  worW,  that  when  a 
choreh  has  declined  ia  pietj  and  love, 
•ind  has  heen  called  by  (Mtbful  minislera 
ta  repent,  and  has  not  done  it,  it  baa 

the  last  appearance  of  tratb  and  piety 
haa  departed,  and  it  baa  t>een  given  up 


wiUni 


of  U 


prebend  eome  fearful  jadgmenE — nomt 
awful  vbitsliaa  of  hia  Proiidence  that 
shall  ocernhelm  tham  in  sorroir  ■■  k 
proof  of  his  diapleasure.  Etta  though 
they  sboDld  Anally  be  saved,  their  dayi 
may  be  iritboBt  comfort^  and  periiaps 
tbeirlaat  momeDtxtithoot  a  ray  of  con- 
Boione  hope.     The  toUoxing  cut,  repra- 

will  bring  before  the  eye  a  striking  illna- 
tratlon  of  the  fulfilment  of  tbii  propheoy 
that  the  candlestick  of  Bpheaus  would 
be  ramoTed  (rom  its  place.  Eee  alio  thi 
engraTings  prefixed  to  the  Motes  on  the 
Epiitle  to  the  Ephesisns,  pp.  8>  T. 


B.  But  thit  1A«H  hi 
that  I  apprOTS  of,  o 
mead.  ^  Thai  Ihou 
the  Nialailaneii.  C 
The  word  Niaiiaita 


Thistbonhaat 


un.     See  Notea  o: 
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parod  witii  each  other,  it  would  Mem 
that  they  were  alike  cormpt  in  dootrine 
and  in  practice,  for  in  the  passage 
b^ore  ns  their  deed*  are  mentionMl, 
and  in  yer.  15,  their  do(Ari$te,  Varioua 
eonjeotures,  however,  have  been  formed 
respecting  this  class  of  people,  and  the 
reasons  why  tiie  name  was  given  to 
them.  L  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
name,  there  have  been  three  opinions : 
(1)  That  mentioned  by  Irensens,  and  by 
some  of  the  other  of  the  fathers,  that 
the  name  was  derived  from  Nicolas,  one 
of  the  deacons  ordained  at  Antioch, 
Acts  vi.  5.  Of  those  who  have  held  this 
opinion,  some  have  supposed  that  it  was 
given  to  them  because  he  became  apos- 
tate and  was  tiie  founder  of  the  sect^ 
and  others  because  they  atsumed  his 
name,  in  order  to  give  the  greater  credit 
to  their  doctrine.  But  neither  of  these 
suppositions  rests  on  any  certain  evi- 
dence, and  both  are  destitute  of  proba- 
bility. There  is  no  proof  whatever,  that 
Nicolas  the  deacon  ever  apostatized  from 
the  faith  and  became  the  founder  of  a 
sect;  and  if  a  name  had  been  assumed 
in  order  to  give  credit  to  a  secty  and 
extend  its  influence,  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  the  name  of  an  apostle 
would  have  been  chosen,  or  of  some 
other  prominent  man,  than  the  name  of 
an  obscure  deacon  of  Antioch.  (2)  Vi- 
tringa^  and  most  commentators  since 
his  time,  have  supposed  that  the  name 
Nicolaitanes  was  intended  to  be  symbol- 
ical, and  was  not  designed  to  designate 
any  sect  of  people,  but  to  denote  those 
who  resembled  Balaam,  and  that  this 
word  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
word  JezAelf  in  oh.  ii.  20,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  symbolical  there.  Yitringa 
supposes  that  the  word  is  derived  from 
whcosf  victory,  and  \a6s,  people,  and  that 
thus    it    corresponds    with    the    name 

Balaam,  as  meaning  either  D^  Sj73, 

lord  of  the  people,  or  DJ^  i^Sa,  he  ~de- 

atroyed  the  people,  and  that,  as  the  same 
effect  was  produced  by  their  doctrines 
at|  by  those  of  Balaam,  that  the  people 
were  led  to  commit  fornication  and  to 
join  in  idolatrous  worship,  they  might 
be  called  Balaamiies  or  Nicolaitanes; 
that  is,  corruption  of  the  people.  But 
to  this  it  may  be  replied,  (a)  that  it  is 
far-fetched,  and  is  adapted  only  to 
remove  a  difficulty;  (6)  that  there  is 


every  reason  to  luppoae  that  the  word 
here  used  refers  to  a  class  of  people  who 
bore  that  name,  and  who  were  well- 
known  in  tiie  two  churches  specified; 
{c)  that  in  oh.  iL  15,  they  are  expressly 
distinguished  from  those  who  held  the 
doctrine  of  Balaam  (ver.  14),  "  So  hast 
thou  also  {xai)  those  that  hdd  the  doo- 
trine of  the  Nicolaitanes.''  (3)  It  has 
been  supposed  that  some  person  now 
unknown,  probably  of  the  name  Nicclas, 
or  Nieolaus,  was-  their  leader,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  sect.  This  is  by 
tax  the  most  probable  opinion,  and  to 
this  there  can  be  no  objection.  It  is 
in  accordance  with  what  usually  occurs 
in  regard  to  sects,  orthodox  or  heretical, 
that  they  derive  their  origin  from  some 
person  whose  name  they  continue  to 
bear,  and  as  there  is  no  evidence  that 
this  sect  prevailed  extensively,  or  was 
indeed  known  beyond  the  limits  of  these 
churches,  and  as  it  soon  disappeared,  it 
is  easily  accounted  for  that  the  character 
and  history  of  the  founder  were  so  soon 
forgotten.  II.  In  regard  to  the  opinion* 
which  they  held,  there  is  as  little  cer- 
tainty. IrensBus,  (Adv.  Hssres.  L  26), 
says  that  their  characteristic  tenets  were 
the  lawfulness  of  promiscuous  inter- 
course with  women,  and  of  eating  things 
offered  to  idols.  Eusebius  (Hist^ccL 
iiL  29),  states  substantiaily  the  same 
thing,  and  refers  to  a  tradition  respect- 
ing Nieolaus,  that  he  had  a  beautiful 
w^e,  uid  was  jealous  of  her,  and  being 
reproached  with  this,  renounced  all  in- 
tercourse with  her,  and  made  use  of  an 
expression  which  was  misunderstood,  as 
implying  that  ilUcit  pleasure  was  proper. 
Tertullian  speaks  of  the  Nicolaitanes  as 
a  branch  of  the  Gnostic  family,  and  as, 
in  his  time,  extinct.  Mosheim  (De  Be- 
bus  Christian.  Ante  Conl  §  69)  says  that 
''the  questions  about  the  Niolaitanes 
have  difficulties  which  cannot  be  solved." 
Neander  (History  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion, as  translated  by  Torrey,  I.  pp.  452, 
453),  numbers  them  with  Antinomians ; 
though  he  expresses  some  doubt  whether 
the  actual  existence  of  such  a  sect  can 
be  proved,  and  rather  inclines  to  an 
opinion  noticed  above,  that  the  name  is 
symbolical,  and  that  it  is  used  in  a 
mystical  sense,  according  to  the  usual 
style  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  to  de- 
note corrupters  or  seducers  of  the 
people,  like  Balaam.  He  supposes  that 
the  passage  relates  simply  to  a  class  of 
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7  He  *  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 

a  Matt  U.  16.    T«r.  U.  17, ». 

penona  who  wen  in  the  pTaotice  of 
Bedacioig  Christiaiui  to  participate  in  the 
saerifloial  feasts  of  the  heathens,  and  in 
the  excesses  which  attended  them — -jnst 
as  the  Jews  were  led  astray  of  old  bj 
the  Moabites,  Numb.  zxt.  What  was 
the  origin  of  the  name,  however,  Kean- 
der  does  not  profess  to  be  able  to 
determine,  but  suggests  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  such  sects  to  attach  them- 
selves to  some  celebrated  name  of  an- 
tiqnitj,  in  the  choice  of  which  they  were 
often  determined  by  droomstances  quite 
accidental.  He  supposes  also  tiiat  the 
sect  may  have  possessed  a  life  of  Nico- 
laa  of  Antioch,  drawn  up  by  themselves 
or  others  from  fabulous  accounts  and 
traditioni^  in  which  what  had  been  im- 
puted to  Nicolas  was  embodied.  Every 
thing,  however,  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  this  sect)  and  the  reason  of  the  name 
given  to  it,  and  the  opinions  which  they 
held,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  and 
there  is  now  no  hope  of  throwing  light 
on  the  subject.  It  is  generally  agreed, 
among  the  writers  of  antiquity  who  have 
mentioned  them,  that  they  were  dis- 
tinguished for  holding  opinions  which 
countenanced  gross  social  indulgences. 
This  is  all  that  is  really  necessary  to  be 
known  in  regard  to  the  passage  before 
us,  for  this  will  explain  the  strong 
language  of  aversion  and  condemnation 
used  by  the  Saviour  respecting  the  sect 
in  the  epistles  to  the  churches  of  Ephesus 
and  Pergamos.  %  fVhich  I  also  hate. 
If  the  view  above  taJ£en  of  the  opinions 
and  practices  of  this  people  is  correct, 
the  reasons  why  he  hated  them  are 
obvious.  Nothing  can  be  more  opposed 
to  the  personal  character  of  the  Saviour, 
or  to  his  religion,  than  such  doctrines 
and  deeds. 

7.  He  that  haih  an  ear  let  him  hear,  Ac. 
This  expression  occurs  at  the  close  of 
each  of  the  epistles  addressed  to  the 
seven  churches,  and  is  substantially  a 
mode  of  address  often  employed  by  the 
Saviour  in  his  ^»sonal  ministry,  and 
quite  characteristio  of  him.  See  Matt, 
xi.  15 ;  Mark  iv.  23,  viL  16.  It  is  a  form 
of  expresaon  designed  to  arrest  the 
attention,  and  to  denote  that  what  was 
said  was  of  special  importance.  ^  What 
ike  Spirit  gaith  unto  the  ehurehea.  Evi- 
dtaUy  what  the  Holy  Spirit  says — ^for 


hear  what  the  Spirit  aaith  unto  the 
churches ;  To  him  that  OTercomeih 


he  is  regarded  in  the  Scriptures  as  the 
Source  of  inspiration,  and  as  appointed 
to  disclose  truth  to  man.  The  **  Spirit^ 
may  be  regarded  either  as  speaking 
through  the  Saviour  (comp.  John  iii« 
34),  or  as  imparted  to  John  through 
whom  he  addressed  the  churches.  In 
either  case  it  is  the  same  Spirit  of  inspi- 
ration, and  in  either  case  there  would  be 
a  claim  that  his  voice  should  be  heard. 
The  language  here  used  is  of  a  general 
character-^''  He  that  hath  an  ear ;"  that 
is,  what  was  spoken  was  worthy  of  the 
attention  not  only  of  the  members  of 
t^ese  churches,  but  of  all  others.  The 
truths  were  of  so  general  a  character  as 
to  deserve  the  attention  of  mankind  at 
large.  ^  To  him  that  overeometh.  Gr., 
«  To  him  that  gains  the  victory,  or  is  a 
conqueror'' — r^  vc««Svn.  This  may  re- 
fer to  any  victory  of  a  moral  character, 
and  the  expression  used  would  be 
applicable  to  one  who  should  triumph  in 
any  of  these  respects : — (a)  over  his  own 
easily-besetting  sins ;  (6)  over  the  world 
and  its  temptations ;  (c)  over  prevalent 
error ;  (d)  over  the  ills  and  trials  of  life,- 
so  as,  in  all  tiiese  respects,  to  show  that 
his  Christian  principles  are  firm  and 
unshaken.  Life,  and  the  Christian  life 
especially,  may  be  regarded  as  a  war- 
fare. Thousands  fall  in  the  conflict 
with  evil;  but  they  who  maintain  a 
steady  warfare,  and  who  achieve  a 
victory,  shall  be  received  as  conquerors 
in  the  end.  ^  Will  I  give  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  life.  As  the  reward  of  his 
victory.  The  meaning  is,  that  he  would 
admit  him  to  Heaven,  represented  as 
Paradise,  and  permit  him  to  ezgoy  its 
pleasures — represented  by  being  per- 
mitted to  partake  of  its  fruits.  The 
phrase  "  the  tree  of  li V  refers  undoubt- 
edly to  the  language  used  respecting  the 
Garden  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  9,  iii.  22), 
where  the  " tree  of  Ufe'  is  spoken  of  aa 
that  which  was  adapted  to  make  the  life 
of  man  perpetual.  Of  the  nature  of  that 
tree  notiiing  is  known,  though  it  would 
seem  probable  that,  like  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  it  was 
a  mere  emblem  of  life  —  or  a  tree 
that  was  set  before  man  in  connexion 
with  tlie  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  eyilf  and  that  hli  destiny  turned  on 
the  question  whether  he  partook  of  the 
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will  I  giTB  to  eat  of  the  tree  *  of 

c  Oe.  S.  9.    e.  22.  2, 14. 


cme  or  the  otber.  That  God  should 
make  the  question  of  life  or  death 
depend  on  that,  is  no  more  absurd  or 
improbable  than  that  be  should  make  it 
depend  on  what  man  does  now — ^it  being 
a  matter  of  fact  that  life  and  death, 
happiness  and  misery,  Joy  and  sorrow, 
are  often  made  to  depend  on  things 
quite  as  arbitrary  apparently,  and  quite 
as  unimportant,  as  an  act  of  obedience 
or  disobedience  in  partaking  of  the  fruit 
of  a  designated  tree.  Does  it  not  appear 
probable  that  in  Eden  there  were  two 
trees  designated  to  be  of  an  embiematio 
character,  of  life  and  death,  and  that  as 
man  partook  of  the  one  or  the  other  he 
would  live  or  die?  Of  all  the  others 
he  might  freely  partake  without  their 
affecting  his  condition ;  of  one  of  these 
—the  tree  of  life-^^he  m^ht  hare  par- 
taken before  the  fall,  and  lived  forever. 
One  was  forbidden  on  ptin  of  death. 
When  the  law  forbidding  that  was 
violated,  it  was  still  poMtble  that  he 
might  partake  of  the  other— but,  since 
the  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed 
upon  him,  that  would  not  now  be 
proper,  and  he  was  driven  from  the 
garden,  and  the  way  was  guarded  by 
the  flaming  sword  of  the  Cherubim. 
The  reference  in  the  passage  before  us 
is  to  the  celestial  paradi8e--^to  heaven — 
spoken  of  under  the  beautiful  image  of 
a  garden ;  meaning  that  the  condition 
of  man,  in  regard  to  life,  will  still  be 
the  same  as  tf  he  had  partaken  of  the 
tree  of  life  in  Eden.  Comp.  Notes  on 
ch.  zzii.  2.  f  Whith  is  in  the  midet  of 
the  paradise  of  God*  Heaven,  rei^e- 
sented  as  paradise.  To  be  permitted  to 
eat  of  that  tree,  that  is,  of  the  fruit  of 
that  taree,  is  but  another  expression  im- 
plying the  promise  of  eternal  life,  and 
of  being  happy  forever.  The  word 
paradise  is  of  Oriental  derivation,  and 
13  found  in  several  of  the  Eastern 
languages.  In  the  Sanscrit  the  trord 
paradesha  and  paradisha  is  used  to 
denote  aland  elevated  and  cultivated; 
in  the  Armenian  the  wordpandes  denotes 
a  garden  around  the  house  planted  with 
grass,  herbs,  trees  for  use  and  ornament; 
and  in  the  Hebrew  form  D*113»   and 

Greek  wapdSucos,  ib  is  applied  to  the 
plMfore  gardens  and  parks,  with  wild 


life,  wliioh  is  in  the  midst  of  the 

panidise  of  Gk)d. 

animals,  around  the  country  residencef 
of  the  Persian  monarehs  and  princesi 
Neh.  iL  8  ;  comp.  Bed.  ii.  5 ;  Cant  iv. 
13;  Xen.  Cyro.  i  3, 14,  Bob,  Leg,  Here 
it  is  used  to  denote  heaven — a  world 
compared  in  beauty  with  a  richly  cul^ 
tivated  park  or  garden.  Comp.  2  Cor. 
xii.  4»  The  meaning  of  the  Saviour  is, 
tiiat  he  would  receive  him  that  over-, 
came  to  a  world  of  happiness ;  that  he 
would  permit  him  to  taste  of  the  fruit 
that  grows  there  imparting  immottal 
life,  and  to  rest  in  an  abode  fitted  up  in 
a  manner  that  would  contribute  in  every 
way  to  enjoyment.  Man,  when  he  fel^ 
was  not  permitted  to  reach  forth  his 
hand  and  pluck  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
life  in  the  first  Eden,  as  he  might  have 
done  if  he  had  not  fallen ;  but  he  is  now 
permitted  to  reach  forth  his  hand  and 
partake  of  tiie  tree  of  life  in  the  paradise 
above.  He  is  thus  restored  to  what  he 
might  have  been  if  he  had  not  trans- 
gressed by  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  and 
in  the  Paradise  Regained,  tiie  blessings 
of  the  Paradise  Lost  will  be  more  than 
recovered — for  man  may  now  live  for- 
ever in  a  far  higher  and  more  blessed 
state  than  his  would  have  been  in 
Eden. 

TBB   KPISTLI  TO  THB  CHITBOH   AT 
SMTBHA. 

The  contents  of  the  epistie  to  the 
church  at  Smyrna  are  tiiese:.^  (1)  A 
statement,  as  in  the  address  to  the 
church  at  Bphesus,  of  some  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Saviour,  ver.  8.  The 
attributes  here  referred  to  are,  that  he 
was  ''the  fint  and  the  last,"  that  ''he 
had  been  dead,  but  was  alive" — ^attri- 
butes fitted  to  impress  the  mind  deeply 
with  reverence  for  him  who  addressed 
them,  and  to  coimfort  them  in  the  trials 
which  they  endured.  (2)  A  statement 
(ver.  9),  as  in  the  former  epistle,  that'  he 
well  knew  their  workS;^  and  all  tiiat  per- 
ladned  to  them*-*Uieir  tribulation,  their 
poverty,  and  the  opposition  which  they 
met  with  from  wicked  men.  (3)  An  ex- 
hortation not  to  be  afraid  of  any  of  those 
things  that  were  to  come  upon  them, 
for,  although  they  were  to  be  persecuted, 
and  some  of  them  were  to  be  imprisoned, 
yet,  if  they  were  £ukhful,  they  should 
have  a  erown  of  life,  ver.  10.    (4)  A  ooa^ 
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Buud  to  tiMTWlot  fi.t  //it  Mid  to  tbe 
diarohea,  m  eot-VjTj.f  ir.>K«i:  of  1d- 
tenat  U  all  peiu-a'^  .r'.i'.  nn  ugaruice 
tbstany  wiowoii!J"-jye-5ome"  in  these 
tiiiJs  Aould  not  b«  bait/  by  tlie  leaond 
death,  TW.  11.  The  I'J-.guiige  addressed 
to  the  ohuToh  at  Bmjma  is  throughDut 


ndlBsdflk  Di 


that    he    waold 
8  place. 


the™    is    : 
remove  the  . 

town  of  lonis  (Ptolem.  t.  2),  si 
near  the  bottom  of  that  enlf  of  the . 
Sea  which  recetred  ita  name  f 
(HeU  L  17,  8),  aC  the  month 
■nail  tirer  Heles,  820  stadia,  oi 
fbrty  miles  north  of  Ephesoa.     Btrabo 


bat    having 


Tojed    bj    thi 


L;d]BDi,  it  1*7  mute  fonr  bmidnd 
7(Htn  to  the  time  of  Alexander  lb« 
Oreot,  or,  aooordiog  to  Strabo,  to  that  of 
Antigonas.  It  irne  rebuilt  at  the  dia. 
tanee  of  twenty  stadia  ^om  the  ancient 
oity,  and  in  the  time  of  the  first  Roman 
emperor  it  7U  oneof  the  most  floarlBh- 
ing  cities  of  Asia.  It  was  destroyed  b; 
an  earthqaake,  A.  D.  177,  bat  the  em- 
peror Harcns  Aoielins  caused  it  to  be  n- 
bailt  with  more  than  itji  former  splendor. 
It  afterwards,  however,  suffered  greatly 
from  earthqcakes  and  canfiagrstiona, 
and  has  deolinad  from  these  eanaea, 
thoogb,  from  ila  eommercial  advantages, 
it  has  always  been  a  city  of  importaooe 
as  the  central  ompDriuto  of  the  Levantine 
trade,  and  Us  relative  rank  among  tht 
cities  Df  Aaift  Minor  is  probaily  greater 
than  it  formerly  bore.  The  following 
cat  wijl  give  arepresenlntion  of  Smyrna 


The  Turks  now   sail   It  Iimir.     It   is  i  usually  I. 
better  bnilt  than   Constantinople,   and  I  tbe  citv 

Ita  population   is   computed    at 

130,000,  of  which  the  Franks  001  . 

materproportionthaoinanyolhertowa  Smyrna.  Then 
El  Ttirkey,  and  they  are  generally  in  gooi 
oironmjtancea.  Neil  to  tlie  Turks,  thi 
Greeks  form  the  most  nnmerous  por 
tion  of  tha  inhaUtaati,  and  they  have  i 
WalMC   and  two  chsrehM.     Tha  on 


about  20.001 

«uiB,  'and  9,000  Jews.  It  ^i  now  thi 
lat  of  important  Miesiooary  operation! 
I  the  Bast,  and  much  has  been  dent 
iMe  to  ipread  the  gospel  in  modera 


DO 
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8  And  unto  the  an^I  of  the 
church  in  Smyrna  wnte;  These 
things  saith  the  first  *  and  the  last, 
which  was  dead,  and  is  alive ; 

«  0. 1. 8, 17. 

I  ■    ■        ■■■     ■■  »■■■  II  ■  ■■■■■■■■yi  ^ll^.  ■llll^M       ■ 

times.  Ite  history  during  the  long  tract 
of  time  since  John  wrote,  is  not  indeed 
minutely  known,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  light  of  Christianity 
there  has  ever  been  wholly  extinct. 
Polycitfp  suffered  martyrdom  there,  and 
the  place  where  he  is  supposed  to  have 
died  is  still  shown.  The  Christians  of 
Smyrna  hold  his  memory  in  great  vene- 
ration, and  go  annually  on  a  visit  to  his 
supposed  tomb,  which  is  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  place  of  his  martyrdom. 
See  the  article  Smyrna  in  Kitto's 
Cyclop,  and  tiie  authorities  referred 
to  there. 

8.  And  unto  the  angd  of  the  church  in 
Smyrna  write.  On  the  meaning  of  the 
word  angdf   see  Notes    on  ch.  i.  20. 

31  These  things  aaith  the  first  and  the 
ast.  See  Notes  on  ch.  i.  8, 17.  f  Which 
was  dead,  and  is  alive.  See  Notes  6n 
ch.  i.  18.  *  The  idea  is,  that  he  is  a 
living  Saviour;  and  there  was  a  pro- 
priety in  referring  to  that  fact  here  from 
the  nature  of  the  promise  which  he  was 
about  to  make  to  tiie  church  at  Smyrna; 
''He  that  overcometfa  shall  not  be  hurt 
of  the  second  death,"  Ycr  11.  As  he 
had  himself  triumphed  over  death  in  all 
its  forms,  and  was  now  alive  forever,  it 
was  appropriate  that  he  should  promise 
to  his  true  friends  the  same  protection 
from  the  second  death.  He  who  was 
wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  death  could 
give  tiie  assurance  that  they  who  put 
their  trust  in  him  should  come  off 
victorious. 

9.  /  know  thy  works*  The  uniform 
method  of  introducing  these  episties, 
implying  a  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  all  that  pertained  to  the  church. 
See  Notes  on  ver.  2.  %  And  tribulation. 
This  word  is  of  a  general  signification, 
and  probably  includes  all  that  they  suf- 
fered in  any  form,  whether  from  perse- 
cution, poverty,  or  the  blasphemy  of 
opposers.  f  And  poverty.  It  would 
seem  that  this  church  at  that  time, 
was  eminentiy  poor,  for  this  is  not  spe- 
cified in  regard  to  any  one  of  the  others. 
No  reason  is  suggested  why  they  were 


9  I  know  thy:  works  and  triba* 
lation  and  poverty,  (but  thou  art 
rich*)  and  J  know  the  blasphemy 
of  them  which  say  they  are  Jews,  • 

»  1 TL  e,  18.         e  Bo.  2.  28,  p. 

particularly  poor.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
an  uncommon  enaracteristio  of  early 
Christians  (comp.  1  Cor.  i.  26-28),  but 
there  might  have  been  some  special  rea- 
sons why  that  church  was  eminentiy  so. 
It  is,  however,  the  only  church  of  the 
seven  which  has  survived,  and  perhaps  in 
the  end  its  poverty  was  no  disadvantage. 
%  But  thou  art  rich.  Not  in  this  world's 
goods,  but  in  a  more  important  respect 
— in  the  grace  and  favor  of  God.  These 
things  are  not  unfrequentiy  united.  Po- 
verty is  no  hindrance  to  the  favor  of 
God,  and  there  are  some  things  in 
it  favorable  to  the  promotion  of  a 
right  spirit  towards  God  which  are  not 
found  where  there  is  abundant  wealth. 
The  Saviour  was  eminentiy  poor,  and 
not  a  few  of  his  most  devoted  and  useful 
followers  have  had  as  littie  of  this 
world's  goods  as  he  had.  The  poor 
should  always  be  cheerful  and. happy,  if 
they  can  hear  their  Saviour  saying  unto 
them,  "I  know  thy  poverty — but  thou 
art  rich.''  However  keen  the  feeling 
arising  from  the  reflection  ''  I  am  a  poor 
man,"  the  edge  of  the  sorrow  is  taken 
off  if  the  mind  can  be  turned  to  a 
brighter  image — "but  thou  art  rich." 
%  And  I  know  the  blasphemy.  The  re- 
proaches; the  harsh  and  bitter  revilings. 
On  the  word  blasphemy,  see  Notes  on 
Matt,  ix,  3,  xxvi.  65.  The  word  here 
does  not  seem  to  refer  to  blasphemy 
against  God,  but  to  bitter  reproaches 
against  themselves.  The  reason  of  these 
reproaches  is  not  stated,  but  it  was 
doubtless  on  account  of  their  religion. 
%0f  them  which  say  they  are  Jews. 
Who  profess  to  be  Jews.  The  idea 
seems  to  be,  that  though  they  were 
of  Jewish  extraction,  and  professed  to 
be  Jews,  they  were  not  true  Jews;  they 
indulged  in  a  bitterness  of  reproach,  and 
a  severity  of  language,  which  showed 
that  they  had  not  the  spirit  of  the  Jew- 
ish religion;  they  had  nothing  which 
became  those  who  were  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  spirit  of  their  own  Scriptures. 
That  would  have  inculcated  and  fostered 
a  milder  temper ;  and  tiie  meaning  here 
is,  that  although  they  were  «f  Je^nsh 
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aad  are  not,  but  are  the  synagogae 
*  of  Satan.  ^ 

10  Fear  none  of  those  things 

a  e.  8. 9. 

origin,  they  were  not  worthy  of  the 
name.  ThoA  spirit  of  bitter  opposition 
Wft9  indeed  often  manifested  in  their 
treatment  of  Christians,  as  it  had  been 
of  the  Sayiour,  but  still  it  was  foreign 
to  the  true  nature  of  their  religion. 
There  were  Jews  in  all  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  apostles  often  encoun- 
tered them  in  their  joumeyings,  but  it 
would  seem  that  there  was  something 
which  had  particularly  embittered  those 
of  Smyrna  against  Christianity.  What 
this  was,  is  now  unknown.  It  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  passage,  how- 
ever, to  remark  that  at  a  somewhat  later 
period — in  the  time  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Poly  carp — the  Jews  of  Smyrna  were 
among  the  most  bitter  of  the  enemies  of 
Christians,  and  among  the  most  violent 
in  demanding  the  death  of  Polyoarp. 
Eusebius  (Eccl.  Hist.  iv.  15),  says,  that 
when  Polycarp  was  apprehended,  and 
brought  before  the  Proconsul  at  Smyrna, 
the  Jews  were  the  most  furious  of  all  in 
demanding  his  condemnation.  When 
the  mob,  after  his  condemnation  to 
death,  set  about  gathering  fuel  to  bum 
him,  "the  Jews,"  says  he,  "being  espe- 
cially zealous,  as  was  their  custom — 
fidAfCTtt  irpo^^fuaSf  <»>(  i^os  ahrots — ran  to 
procure  fuel."  And  when,  as  the  burn- 
ing failed,  the  martyr  was  transfixed 
with  weapons,  the  Jews  urged  and  be- 
sought the  magistrate  that  his  body 
might  not  be  given  up  to  Christians. 
Possibly  at  the  .time  when  this  epistle 
was  directed  to  be  sent  to  Smyrna,  there 
were  Jews  there  who  manifested  the 
same  spirit  which  those  of  their  country- 
men did  afterwards,  who  urged  on  the 
death  of  Polycarp.  f  But  are  the  syna- 
gogue of  Satan,  Deserve  rather  to  be 
called  the  synagogue  of  Satan.  The 
gynagogue  was  a  Jewish  place  of  wor- 
ship (comp.  Notes  on  Matt.  iv.  23),  but 
the  word  originally  denoted  the  assem- 
bly or  conservation.  The  meaning  here 
ifi  plain,  that  though  they  worshipped  in 
a  synagogue,  and  professed  to  be  the 
worshippers  of  God,  yet  they  were  not 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  deserved  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  in  the  service  of  Satan. 
'^  Satan  is  the  word  that  is  properly 


which  thou  Shalt  suffer:  bdiold,.the 
devil  shall  cast  same  of  you  into 
prison,  that  je  may  be  med:  and 
ye  shall  have  tribulation  ten  days : 

applied  to  the  great  evil  spirit,  elsewhere 
called  the  devil.  See  Notes  on  Luke 
zzii.  3,  and  Job  L  6. 

10.  Fear  none  of  those  things  whwk 
thou  shalt  suffer.  He  did  not  promise 
them  exemption  from  suffering.  He  saw 
that  they  were  about  to  suffer,  and  he 
specifies  the  manner  in  which  their  af- 
fliction would  occur.  But  he  entreats 
and  commands  them  not  to  be  afraid. 
They  were  to  look  to  the  "crown  of 
life,"  and  to  be  comforted^ with  tiie  as- 
surance that  if  they  were  futhfUl  unto 
death,  that  would  be  theirs.  We  need 
not  dread  suffering  if  we  can  hear  the 
VMce  of  the  Redeemer  encouraging  us, 
and  if  he  assures  us  that  in  a  litSe  while 
we  shall  have  the  erown  of  life.  %  Be- 
hold  the  devil  shall  cast  some  of  you  into 
prison.  Or,  shall  cause  some  of  you  to 
be  cast  into  prison.  He  had  just  said 
that  tiieir  persecutors  were  of  the  "  syn- 
agogue of  Satan."  He  here  represents 
Sataji,  or  the  devU — another  name  of 
the  same  being,  as  about  to  throw  them 
into  prison.  This  would  be  done  un- 
doubtedly by  the  hands  of  men,  but 
still  Satan  was  the  prime  mover,  or  the 
instigator  in  doing  it.  It  was  common 
to  cost  those  who  were  persecuted  into 
prison.  See  Acts  xii.  3,  4,'  xvL  23.  It 
is  not  said  on  what  pretence,  or  by  What 
authority,  this  would  be  done,  but,  as 
John  had  been  banished  to  Patmo^  f^om 
Ephesus,  it  is  probable  that  this  persecu- 
tion was  rising  in  the  adjacent  places, 
and  there  is  no  improbability  In  sup- 
posing that  many  might  be  thrown  into 
prison.  %  That  ye  may  he  tried.  That 
the  reality  of  your  faith  may  be  subjected 
to  a  test  to  show  whether  it  is  genuine. 
The  design  in  the  case  is  that  of  the 
Saviour,  though  Satan  is  allowed  to  do 
it.  It  was  common  in  the  early  periods 
of  the  church  to  suffer  r^igion  to  be 
subjected  to  trial  amidst  persecutions, 
in  order  to  show  that  it  was  of  heavenly 
origin,  and  to  demonstrate  its  value  in 
view  of  the  world.  This  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  designs  of  trial  at  all  times,  but 
this  seemed  eminently  desirable  when 
a  oew  system  of  religion  was  about  to 
be  given  to  mankind.    Cod^.  Note*  on 
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be  thoa  laithfal  *  unto  death,  and 
I  will  jjiTe  thee  a  crown  *  of  life. 
11  He  that  hath  an  ear.  let  him 

a  Mat  10.  22.  b  Ja.  1. 12. 

1  Peter  1.  6,  7.  f  And  ye  shall  have 
tribulatum  ten  days*  A  short  time ;  ft 
brief  period ;  a  few  days.  It  is  poetibUf 
indeed,  that  this  might  have  meant  lite- 
rally ten  days,  but  it  is  much  more  in 
accordance  with  the  general  character 
of  this  book  in  regard  to  numbers,  to 
suppose  that  the  word  ten  here  is  used 
to  denote  a  feto,    Gomp.  Gen.  xxjy.  55. 

1  Sam.  xxv.'  38.  Ban.  1.  12. 14.  We  are 
wholly  ignorant  how  long  the  trial  ac- 
tually lasted,  but  the  assurance  was  that 
it  would  not  be  long,  and  they  were  to 
allow  this  thought  to  cheer  and  sustain 
them  in  their  sorrows.  Why  should  not 
the  same  thought  encourage  us  now? 
Affliction  in  this  life,  however  severe, 
can  be  but  brief;  and  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  soon  end  why  should  we  not 
bear  it  without  murmuring  or  repining  ? 
%  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death.  Imply- 
ing, perhaps,  that  though,  in  regurd  to 
the  church,  the  affliction  would  be  brief^ 
yet  that  it  might  be  fatal  to  some  of 
them,  and  they  who  were  thus  about  to 
die.  should  remain  fiekithful  to  tiieir  Sa- 
viour until  the  hour  of  death.  In  rela- 
tion to  all.  whether  they  were  to  suffer 
a  violent  death  or  not.  the  same  injunc- 
tion and  the  same  promise  was  appli- 
cable. It  is  true  of  every  one  who  is  a 
Christian,  in  whatever  manner  he  is  to 
die.  that  if  he  is  fiEdthfUl  unto  death,  a 
erown  of  life  awaits  him.     Gomp.  Notes 

2  Tim.  iv.  8.  %  And  I  will  give  thee  a 
srown  of  life.  See  Notes  on  James  i.  12. 
Gomp.  1  Pet.  V,  4.  1  Cor.  ix.  24-27.  — 
The  promise  here  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  which  was  made  to  the  faith- 
ful in  Ephesus  (ver.  7).  but  the  same 
thing  substantially  is  promised  them— 
happiness  hereafter,  or  an  admission  into 
heaven.  In  the  former  case  it  is  the 
peaceful  image  of  those  admitted  into 
the  scenes  of  Paradise;  here  it  Is  the 
triumph  of  the  crowned  martyr. 

11.  He  that  hath  an  ear,  &c.  See 
Not«s  on  ver.  7.  ^  He  that  overcometh. 
See  Notes  on  ver.  7.  The  particular  pro- 
mise here  is  made  to  him  that  should 
**  overcome ;"  that  is.  that  would  gain  the 
victory  in  the  persecutions  which  were 
t*  6om«  upon  them.    The  refbre&ee  is 


hear  what  the  Spirit  s&ith  unto  the 
churches;  He  that  overcometh  flhall 
not  be  hurt  of  the  second  *  death. 


c  0.  20. 14. 


to  him  who  would  show  the  sustaining 
power  of  religion  in  times  of  persecution; 
who  would  not  yield  his  principles  when 
opposed  and  persecuted ;  who  would  be 
triumphant  when  so  many  efforts  were 
made  to  induce  him  to  apostatize  and 
abandon  the  cause,  f*  Shall  not  be  hurt 
of  the  second  death.  By  a  second  death. 
That  is.  he  will  have  nothing  to  fear  in 
the  future  world.  The  punishment  of 
hell  is  often  called  death,  not  in  the 
sense  that  the  soul  will  eease  to  exists 
but  (a)  because  death  is  the  most  fear- 
ful thing  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge, and  (5)  because  there  is  a  sts^iking 
similarity,  in  many  respects,  between 
death  and  future  punishment  Beath 
cuts  off  from  life — and  so  the  second 
death  cuts  off  from  eternal  life ;  death 
puts  an  end  to  all  our  hopes  here,  and 
the  second  death  to  all  our  hopes  for- 
ever; death  is  attended  with  terrors  and 
alarms — ^the  fiEunt  and  feeble  emblem  of 
the  terrors  and  alarms  in  the  world  of 
wo.  The  phrase.  <Hhe  second  death" 
is  three  times  used  elsewhere  by  John  in 
this  book  (ch.  zz.  6. 14,  zxi.  8),  but  does 
not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  words  death  and  to  die, 
however,  are  not  unfrequently  used  to 
denote  the  future  punishment  of  the 
wicked. 

The  promise  here  made  would  be  all 
that  was  necessary  to  sustain  tiiem  in 
their  trials.  Nothing  more  is  requisite 
to  make  the  burdens  of  life  tolerable 
than  an  assurance  that,  when  we  reach 
the  end  of  our  earthly  journey,  we  have 
arrived  at  the  close  of  suffering,  and  that 
beyond  the  grave  there  is  no  power  l^at 
can  harm  us.  Religion,  indeed,  does 
not  promise  to  its  friends  ezemption 
from  death  in  one  form.  To  none  of 
the  race  has  such  a  promise  ever  been 
made,  and  to  but  two  has  the  favor  been 
granted  to  pass  to  heaven  without  tast- 
ing death.  It  could  have  been  granted 
to  all  the  redeemed,  but  there  were  good 
reasons  why  it  should  not  be;  that  is, 
why  it  would  be  better  that  even  they 
who  are  to  dwell  in  heaven  should  re- 
turn to  the  dust,  and  shep  in  th^  tomb, 
than  that  they  should  b«  removed  by 
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p6np«toal  mirael^y  tnuaslMing  them  to 
heaven.  Religion,  therefore,  doe&  not 
oomei  to  us  with  any  promise  that  we 
shall  not  die.  But  it  comes  with  the  as- 
surance that  we  shall  he  sustained  in  the 
dbpLng  hour ;  that  the  Redeemer  will  ac- 
eompaBy  us  through  the  dark  valley; 
that  death  to  us  will  he  a  calm  and 
ouiet  slumber  in  the  hope  of  awaking  in 
we  morning  of  the  resurrection;  that 
we  shall  be  raised  up  again  with  foodies 
incorruptible  and  undecaying ;  and  that 
beyond  the  grave  we  shall  never  fear 
death  in  any  form.  What  more  is  need- 
ful to  enable  us  to  heax  with  patience 
the  trials  of  this  life,  and  to  look  upon 
death  when  it  does  come,  disarmed  as  it 
is  of  its  sting  (1  Cor.  xv.  56-57),  with 
calmness  aaid  peace  ? 

THE  XPISTLE    TO    THE  CHUBCH  AT  PEB- 
GAMOS. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  (vs.  12-17) 
are  as  follows:  (1)  A  reference,  as  is 
usual  in  these  epistles,  to  some  attribute 
of  him  who  addressed  them,  fitted  to 
Inspire  respect,  and  adapted  to  a  state 
of  wings  existing  in  the  church,  ver  12. 
That  to  which  the  Saviour  here  directs 
their  attention  is,  that  he  has  ''the  sharp 
sword  with  two  edges  " — ^implying  (ver, 
16)  that  he  had  the  power  of  punishing. 
« (2)  A  statement,  in  the  usual  form,  that 
he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  church;  that  he  saw  all 
their  difficultieB ;  ail  that  there  was  to 
oommend,  and  a^  that  there  was  to  re- 
prove, ver.  13.  (3)  A  eommendation  of 
the  church  for  its  fidelity,  especially  in 
a  time  of  <*evere  persecution,  when  one 
of  her  fiedthful  friends  was  slain,  ver.  13. 
(4)  A  reproof  of  the  church  for  tolerating 
some  who  held  false  and  pemicioas  doc- 
trines—  doctrines  such  as  were  taught 
by  Balaam^  pxid  the  dpctrines  of  the  Nl- 
cohkitanes,  vs.  14,  15.  (5)  A  solemn 
threat  that,  unless  they  repented,  he 
would  eome  against  them,  and  inflict 
summary  punishment  on  them,  ver.  16. 
(6)  The  usual  call  upon  all  to  hear  what 
the  spirit  says  to  the  churches,  and  a 
promise  to  those  who  should  overcome, 

ver.  17. 

Pergamos  was  a  city  in  the  southern 
part  of  Mysia,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom 
of  that  name,  and  afterwards  of  the  Ro- 
man province  of  Asia  Propria.  It  was 
on  the  ovkk  o^  th(>  river  Caicus,  which 
U  fenn/9d  by  tb«  anion  of  two  hranc}^ 


meeting  thirty  or  forty  miles  above  its 
mouth,  and  watering  a  valley  not 
-exceeded  in  beauty  and  fertility  by  any 
in  ithe  world.  The  city  of  Pergamos 
stood  about  twenty  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  was  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river,  at  the  base  and  on  the  declivity 
of  two  high  and  steep  mountains.  About 
two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
PergMnos  became  the  residence  of  the 
celebrated  kings  of  the  family  of  Attalus, 
and  a  seat  of  literature  and  the  arts. 
Sing  Eumenes,  the  second  of  the  name, 
greatly  beautified  the  town,  and  so  in- 
creased the  number  of  volumes  in  the 
library  that  they  amounted  to  200,000. 
This  library  remained  at  Pergamos  after 
the  kingdom  of  the  Attali  had  lost  its 
independence,  until  Antony  removed  it 
to  Egypt,  and  presented  it  to  Queen 
Cleopatra.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  iii.  2.  It 
is  an  old  tradition  that,  as  the  papyrus 
plant  had  not  begun  to  be  exported  from 
Egypt  {Kitto),  or  as  Ptolemy  refiised  to 
sell  it  to  Eumenes  {Prof.  Sttuirt),  sheep 
and  goat  skins,  preparea  for  the  purpose, 
were  used  for  manuscripts,  and  as  the 
art  of  preparing  them  was  brought  to 
perfection  at  Pergiunos,  they,  from  that 
circumstance,  obtained  the  name  of  per- 
gamena  {ittpya^nvfi)  or  parihment*  The 
last  king  of  Pergamos  bequeathed  his 
treasures  to  the  Romans,  who  took  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  also,  and  created 
it  into  a  province  by  the  name  of  Asia 
Propria.  Under  the  Romans^  it  retained 
that  authority  over  the  cities  of  Asia 
which  it  had  acquired  under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Attaliis.  The  present  name 
of  the  place  is  Bergamos,  and  it  is  of 
considerable  importance,  containing  a' 
population  of  about  14,000,  of  whom 
about  3000  are  Greeks,  300  Armenians, 
and  the  rest  Turks.  Macfarlane  de- 
scribes the  approach  to  the  town  as  very 
beautiful.  ''The  approach  to  this  an- 
cient and  decayed  city  was  as  impressive 
as  well  might  be.  After  crossing  the 
Caicus,  I  saw,  looking  over  three  vast 
tumuli,  or  sepulchral  barrows,  similar  to 
those  on  the  plains  of  Troy,  the  Turkish 
city  of  Pei^mos,  with  its  tall  minarets, 
and  its  taller  cypresses,  situated  on  the 
lower  declivities  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis,  whose  bold  grey  brow  was 
crowned  by  the  rugged  walls  of  a  bar- 
barous castle,  the  usurper  of  the  site  of 
a  magnificent  Greek  temple.  The  town 
I  oonsi«tB,  for  the  most  parity  of  small  and 
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12  And  to  the  angel  of  the  ohnroh   ealth  *  he  which  h»th  die  ahnf 
In  Fergamoi  trrite ;   theae  things   sword  witb  two  edges ; 


Thafi 


■rooden  homes,  uncnig  irhiuh  ap- 
im  remslua  of  tailj  Cbiiitiui 
ifls.  Noae  of  th«e  churcliM  have 
jriptonJ  or  Bpooalyptlo  intarMt 
lUd  with  Ibem,  having  bean  sreot- 
'«*!  oaBtnries  aflsr  the  miniBtiy 
«posllM,  and  when  Chratianity 
it  no  humble  and  dupiaad  creed, 
a  ftdoptad  religion  of  a  vast  em- 
Th«  Pagan  temples  have  fued 
than  these  ChristJaa  charehOB. 
aat  of  Jupiter  and  Diana,  of  .£b- 
u  and  Veans,  are  piostnte  in  the 


doit,'  and  where  they  have  not  be«B 
oanied  away  by  the  Turks,  to  cut  np 
into  tombatODes,  or  to  poond  ioto  mor- 
tar, the  Corinthian  and  Ionia  mlimui^ 
tha  Bplendid  oapitsli,  the  oomiau  and 
the  pedimenta,  all  In  the  highait  orna- 
ment, are  thrown  Into  nnaightly  he^».*' 
Vitit  to  fht  Seven  Apaealyplie  ChimJia, 
IS32.  Comp.  HiBsiunary  Herald  Eur 
1S3»,  pp.  S28-330, 

The  following  eut  will  furnish  a  Tiew 
of  the  present  appaaranoe  of  (ha  loini. 


13.  And  to  Ok  aned  of  the  rhureh  in 
Pergamat.  See  Notoa  on  <h.  L  20. 
f  TTieee  tkinp  tailh  be  loJo  hattt  lie 
iharp  tword,  £e.  See  Notes  on  ch.  i.  IS. 
Comp.  Ilsb.  It.  12,  Eocl.  lli.  11,  Isa. 
Ilix.  2.  Prof.  StDart  suggests  that 
when  the  Saviaur,  a«  repreaeoted  in  the 


vision,  "  uttered  words,  aa  the^  proceed- 
ed froTa  his  month,  the  hoLtna  which 
Boeompanied  them  assumod,  in  ibn  Tiew 
of  John,  the  form  of  an  igneous  two- 
edged  aword."  It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  the  worda  which  pro- 
ceeded from  hia  mouth  did  not  asaamt 
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13  Ifaiow*ihywork8,aiidwliere 
thou  dweUest,  even  where  Satan's 
seat  ia :  and  thou  holdest  fast  my 
name,  and  hast  not  denied  ^  my 

c  vet.  9.  »  2  Ti.  2, 12. 

any  thing  like  a  form  or  substance,  but 
John  means  to  represent  them  as  if  they 
were  a  sharp  sword.  His  words  cut  and 
penetrate  deep^  and  it  was  easy  to  pic- 
ture him  as  haying  a  sword  proceeding 
from  his  mouth ;  that  is,  his  words  were 
as  piercing  as  a  sharp  sword.  As  he 
was  about  to  reprove  the  church  at  Per- 
gamos,  there  was  a  propriety  in  referring 
to  this  power  of  the  Saviour.  Reproof 
outs  deep;  and  this  is  the  idea  repre- 
sented here. 

13.  Iknow  thy  works*  The  uniform 
mode  of  addressing  the  seven  churches 
in  these  episties.  Bee  Notes  on  ch.  ii.  2. 
f  And  where  thou  dwdlesL  That  is,  I 
know  all  the  temptations  to  which  you 
are  exposed  |  all  the  allurements  to  sin 
by  which  you  are  surrounded;  all  the 
apologies  which  might  be  made  for  what 
has  occurred  arising  from  those  circum- 
stances ;  and  all  that  could  be  said  in 
commendation  of  you  for  having  been  as 
faithful  as  you  have  been.  The  sense 
of  the  passage  is,  that  it  does  much  to 
enable  us  to  judge  of  character  to  know 
where  men  live.  It  is  much  more  easy 
to  be  virtuous  and  pious  in  some  cir- 
cumstances than  in  others,  and  in  order 
to  determine  how  much  credit  is  due  to 
a  man  for  his  virtues,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  how  much  he  has  been  called 
to  resist ;  how  many  temptations  he  has 
encountered ;  what  easily-besetting  sins 
he  may  have ;  or  what  allurements  may 
have  been  presented  to  his  mind  to  draw 
him  from  the  path  of  virtue  and  religion. 
In  like  manner,  in  order  to  judge  cor- 
rectly of  those  who  have  embraced  error, 
or  have  been  led  into  sin,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  what  there  may  have 
been  in  their  circumstances  that  gave  to 
error  what  was  plausible,  and  to  sin 
what  was  attractive  ,*  ^at  there  was  in 
their  situation  in  life  that  exposed  them 
to  these  influences,  and  what  arguments 
may  have  been  employed  by  the  learned, 
the  talented,  and  the  plausible  advocates 
of  error,  to  lead  them  astray.  "We  often 
judge  harshly  where  the  Saviour  would 
be  for  less  severe  in  his  judgments  ;  we 
ofdbn  commend  much  where  in  fact  there 


faith,  even  in  those  days  wherein 
Ant^as  was  my  faithnil  martyr, 
who  was  slain  among  yon,  where 
Satan  dwelleth. 


has  been  little  to  oommend.  It  ia  poB* 
sible  to  conceive  that  in  the  struggling 
against  evil  of  those  who  have  ultimately 
fallen,  there  may  be  more  to  commend 
than  in  cases  where  ihe  path  of  virtae 
has  been  pursued  as  the  mere  result  jof 
circumstances,  and  where  there  never 
has  been  a  conflict  with  temptation. 
The  adjudications  of  the  great  day  will 
do  much  to  reverse  the  judgments  of 
mankind.  ^  Even  where  Satan**  seat 
is.  A  place  of  peculiar  wickedness,  aa 
if  Satan  dwelt  there.  Satan  is,  as  it  were, 
enthroned  there.  The  influence  of  Satan 
lnj)roduoing  persecution,  is  that  which 
is  particularly  aXlvided  to,  as  is  apparent 
from  the  reference  which  is  immediately 
made  to  the  case  of  Antipas,  the  "  faithful 
martyr.''  %  And  thou  holdest /cut  my 
name.  They  had  professed  the  name  of 
Christ;  that  is,  they  had  professed  to  be 
his  followers,  and  they  had  steadfastly 
adhered  to  him  and  his  cause  in  all  the 
opposition  made  to  him.  The  name 
Christian,  given  in  honor  of  Christ,  and 
indicating  tiiat  they  were  his  disciples, 
they  had  not  been  ashamed  of  or  denied. 
It  was  thi^  name  that  subjected  the 
early  Christians  to  reproach.  See  1  Pet. 
iv.  14.  %  And  hast  not  denied  my  faith. 
That  is,  hast  not  denied  my  region.  The 
great  essential  element  in  the  Christian 
religion  is  faith,  and  this,  since  it  is  go 
important,  is  often  put  for  the  whole  of 
religion,  f  Bven  in  those  days  wherein 
Antipas  was  my  faithful  martyr.  Of 
Antipas  we  know  nothing  more  than  is 
here  stated.  ''In  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
(II.  pp.  3,  4)  is  a  martyrology  of  Anti- 
pas from  a  Greek  MS. ',  but  it  is  fall  of 
fable  and  fiction,  which  a  later  age  had 
added  to  the  original  story.''  Prof. 
Stuart,  in  loc,  ^  Who  was  slain  among 
you.  It  would  seem  from  this,  that, 
though  the  persecution  had  raged  there, 
but  one  person  had  been  put  to  death. 
It  would  appear  also  that  the  persecu- 
tion was  of  a  local  character,  since  Per- 
gamos  is  described  as  ''Satan's  seat;" 
and  the  death  of  Antipas  is  mentioned 
in  immediate  connexion  with  that  fact. 
AU  the  oircumstoncea  referred  to  would 
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14  But  I  have  a  few.  things 
against  Hiee,  because  thou  hast 
there  them  that  hold  the  doctrine 


lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  was  a 
popular  outbreak  and  not  a  persecution 
carried  on  under  the  authority  of  goY- 
emment,  and  that  Antipas  was  put  to 
death  in  a  popular  excitement.  80 
Stephen  (Acts  vii.)  was  put  to  death, 
and  BO  Paul  at  Lystra  was  stoned  until 
it  was  supposed  he  was  dead.  Acts. 
xir.  19.  f  Where  Satan  dwelleth.  The 
repetition  of  this  idea — very  much  in 
the  manner  of  John  —  showed  how  in- 
tensely the  mind  was  fixed  on  the 
thought,  and  how  much  alive  the  feel- 
ings were  to  the  malice  of  Satan  as 
exhibited  at  Pergamos. 

14.  But  I  have  a  few  things  againet 
thee.  As  against  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
oh.  ii.  4.  The  charge  against  this 
cbureh^  however,  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  against  the  church  at  Ephesns. 
The  charge  there  was,  that  they  had 
"left  their  first  love,"  but  it  is  spoken  in 
eommendation  of  them  that  they  "  hated 
the  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitanes"  (ch.  ii.  6); 
here  the  charge  is,  that  they  tolerated 
that  sect  among  them,  and  that  they 
had  among  them  also  those  who  held 
the  doctrine  of  Balaam.  Their  general 
course  had  been  duch  that  the  Saviour 
could  approve  it ;  he  did  not  approve, 
however,  of  their  tolerating  those  who 
held  to  pernicious  practical  error— error 
that  tended  to  sap  the  very  foundation 
of  morals.  %  Because  thou  hast  those 
there  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  they 
professedly  held  to  the  same  opinion  as 
Balaam,  or  openly  taught  the  same 
doctrines.  Thi  meaning  is,  that  they 
taught  substantially  the  same  doctrine 
which  Balaam  did,  and  deserved  to  be 
classed  with  him.  What  that  doctrine 
was  is  stated  in  the  subsequent  part  of 
the  verse.  ^  Who  taught  Balac  to  cast 
a  stumW.ing'4jlock  before  the  children  of 
Israel.  The  word  stumbling-block  pro* 
perly  means  any  thing  over  which  one 
falls  or  stumbles,  and  then  any  thing 
over  which  any  one  may  fall  into  sin,  or 
which  becomes  the  occasion  of  one's 
falling  into  sin.  The  meaning  here  is, 
that  it  was  through  the  instructions  of 
Balaam,  that  Balak  learned  the  way  by 
whioh  the  Israelites  might  be  led  into 


of  Balaam,  who  *  taught  B^lae  to 
cast  a  stumbling-block  before  the 
children  of  Israel,  to  eat  *  things 

a  Nu  81. 16.  b  Ae.  15.  29. 

sin,  and  might  thus  bring  upon  them* 
selves  the  divine  malediction.   The  main 
circumstances  in  the  case  were  these  :— 
(I)  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  when  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  approached  his  borders,  felt 
that  he  could  not  contend  successfully 
against  so  great  a  host,  for  his  people 
were  dispirited  and  disheartened  at  their 
numbers,  Num.  xxli.  3,  4.     (2)  In  these 
circumstances  he  resolved  to  send  for 
one  who  had  a  distinguished  reputation 
as  a  prophet,  that  he  might  ''curse" 
that  people,  or  might  utter  a  maledic- 
tion over  them,  in  order  at  the  same 
time  to  ensure  their  destruction,  and  to 
inspirit  his  own  people  in  making  war 
on  them :  in  accordance  with  a  prevalent 
opinion  of  ancient  times,  that  prophets 
had  the  power  of  blighting  any  thing  by 
their  curse.     Comp.  Notes  on  Job  ilL  8. 
For  this  purpose,  he  sent  messengers  to 
Balaam  to  invite  him  to  come  and  per- 
form this   service.     Num.  xxii.   5,   6. 
(3)  Balaam  professed  to  be  a  prophet  of 
the  Lord,  and  it  was  obviously  proper 
that  he   should   enquire  of  the   Lord 
whether  he  should  comply  with  this 
request.     He  did  so,  and  was  positively 
forbidden  to  go.     Num.  xxii.  12.     (4) 
When  the  answer  of  Balaam  was  re- 
ported to  Balak,  he  supposed  that  he 
might  be  prevailed  to  come  by  the  offer 
of   rewards,   and  he    sent    more    dis- 
tinguished messengers,  Svith  an  offer  of 
ample  honor  if  he  would  come.     Num. 
xxii.  15-17.     (5)  Balaam  was  evidently 
strongly  inclined  to  go,  but,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  character  as  a  prophet,  he 
said  that  if  Balak  would  give  him  his 
house  full  of  silver  and  gold  he  ^ould 
do  no  more,  and  say  no  more,  than  the 
Lord  permitted,  and  he  proposed  agtun 
to  consult  the  Lord  to  see  if  he  could 
obtain  permission  to  go  with  the  mes- 
sengers  of  Balak.     He   obtained    per- 
mission, but  with  the  express  injunction 
that  he  was  only  to  utter  what  God 
should  say,  and  when  he  came  to  Balak, 
notwithstanding  his  own  manifest  desire 
to  comply  with  the  wish  of  Balak,  and 
notwithstanding    all   the   offers   which 
Balak  made  to  him  to  induce  him  to 
do  the  contrary,  he  only  continued  4xt 
bless  the  Hebrew  people,  until,  in  dis* 
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mcrifieed  unto  idols,  and  to  oom- 
mit  fornication.* 

«  100.6.13,18. 

gust  and  indignation,  Balak  sent  Mm 
awaj  again  to  his  own  land.  Num. 
xxiL  zxiii.  xxiv.  10,  seq.  (6)  Balaam 
fetnmed  to  his  oim  house,  bnt  evidently 
with  a  desire  stlU  to  gratify  Balak. 
Being  forbidden  to  curse  the  people  of 
Israel ;  having  been  overruled  m  all  his 
purposes  to  do  it;  having  been,  contrary 
to  his  own  desires,  constrained  to  bless 
them  when  he  was  himself  more  than 
willing  to  curse  them  ,*  and  having  still 
a  desire  to  comply  witii  the  wishes  of 
the  king  of  Moab,  he  cast  about  for 
some  way  in  which  the  object  might 
yet  be  accomplished ;  that  is,  in  which 
the  curse  of  God  might  in  fact  rest 
upon  the  Hebrew  people,  and  they 
might  become  exposed  to  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure. To  do  tills,  no  way  occurred 
BO  plausible,  and  that  had  such  proba- 
bility of  success,  as  to  lead  them  into 
idolatry,  and  into  the  sinful  and  corrupt 
practices  connected  with  idolatry.  It 
was,  therefore,  resolved  to  make  use  of 
the  charms  of  the  females  of  Moab,  that 
through  their  influence,  the  Hebrews 
might  be  drawn  into  licentiousness. 
This  was  done.  The  abominations  of 
idolatry  spread  through  the  camp  of 
Israel;  licentiousness  everywhere  pre- 
vailed, and  God  sent  a  plague  upon  them 
to  punish  them.  Kum.  xxv.  1,  seq. 
That  also  this  was  planned  and  insti- 
gated by  Balaam,  Is  apparent  from 
Num.  xxxi.  16 :  "  Behold  these  [women] 
caused  the  children  of  Israel,  through 
the  counsel  of  Balaiun,  to  commit  Ires- 
pass  against  the  Lord,  in  the  matter  of 
IBteoT,  and  there  was  a  plague  among  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord."  The  attitude 
of  Balaam's  mind  in  the  matter  was  this : 
I.  He  had  a  strong  desire  to  do  that 
which  he  knew  was  wrong,  and  which 
was  forbidden  expressly  by  God.  II.  He 
was  restrained  by  internal  checks  and 
remonstrances,  and  prevented  from  doing 
what  he  wished  to  do.  III.  He  cast 
about  for  some  way  in  which  he  might 
do  it,  notwithstanding  these  internal 
checks  and  remonstrances,  and  finally 
accomplished  the  same  thing,  in  fact, 
though  in  form  different  from  that  which 
he  had  first  prepared.  This  is  not  an 
nnfiur  description  of  what  often  occurs  i 
9 


15  So  hast  thorn  alio  them  tha^ 
hold  the  dootrine  of  the  Nico- 
laitaneB,  vHbioh  thing  I  hate. 

in  the  plans  and  purposes  of  a  wicked 
man.  The  meaning  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us  is,  that  in  the  church  at  Per- 
games  there  were  those  who  taught, 
substantially,  the  same  thing  that  Balaam 
did;  that  is,  the  tendency  of  whose  teach- 
ing was,  to  lead  men  into  idolatry,  and 
the  ordinary  accompaniment  of  idolatry 
— ^licentiousness.  ^  To  eat  things  saeri' 
ficed  unto  idols,  Balaam  taught  the 
Hebrews  to  do  this — perhaps  in  some 
way  securing  their  attendance  on  ihe 
riotous  and  gluttonous  feasts  of  idolatry 
celebrated  among  the  people  among 
whom  they  sojourned.  Such  feasts  were 
commonly  held  in  idol  temples,  and 
they  usually  led  to  scenes  of  dissipation 
and  corruption.  By  plausibly  teaching 
that  there  could  be  no  harm  in  eating 
what  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice — since 
an  idol  was  nothing,  and  the  flesh  of 
animals  offered  in  sacrifice  was  the  same 
as  if  slaughtered  for  some  other  pur- 
pose—it would  seem  that  these  teachers 
at  Pergamos  had  induced  professing 
Christians  to  attend  on  those  feasts — 
thus  lending  their  countenance  to  idol- 
atry, and  exposing  themselves  to  all 
tiie  corruption  and  licentiousness  that 
commonly  attended  such  celebrations. 
See  the  banefulness  of  thus  eating  the 
meat  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols,  con- 
sidered in  the  Notes  on  1  Cor.  viii. 
^  And  to  commit  fornication,  Balaam 
taught  this;  and  that  was  the  tendency 
of  the  doctrines  inculcated  at  Pergamos. 
On  what  pretence  this  was  done  is  not 
said ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  church 
had  regarded  this  in  a  lenient  manner. 
So  accustomed  had  the  heathen  world 
been  to  this  vice,  that  many  who  had 
been  converted  from  idolatry  might  be 
disposed  to  look  on  it  with  less  severity 
than  we  do  now,  and  there  was  a  neces- 
sity of  incessant  watchfutness  lest  the 
members  of  the  church  should  fall  into 
it.     Comp.  Notes  on  Acts  xv.  20. 

15.  So  hast  t?um  also  them,  Ac.  That 
is,  there  are  those  among  you  who  hold 
those  doctrines.  The  meaning  here 
may  be,  either  that,  in  addition  to  those 
who  held  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,  they 
had  also  another  class  who  held  the 
doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitanes ;  or  that  the 
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16  Repent;  or  else  I  wiU  come 
unto  thee  quickly,  and  '  will  fight 
against  them  with  the  sword  of  my 
mouth. 


a  Ig.  11. 4. 


Nicolaitanes  held  the  same  dootarine,  and 
taught  the  same  thing  as  Balaam.  If 
but  one  class  is  referred  to,  and  it  is 
meant  that  the  Nicolaitanes  held  the 
doctrines  of  Balaam,  then  we  know  what 
oonstltuted  their  teaching  ,*  if  two  classes 
of  false  teachers  are  referred  to,  then  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  what  was  the 
peouliarity  of  the  teaching  of  the  Nico- 
laitanes. The  more  natural  and  obvious 
construction,  it  seems  to  me,  is,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  speaker  means  to  say  that 
the  Nicolaitanes  taught  the  same  things 
which  Balaam  did: — ^to  wit,  that  they 
led  the  people  into  corrupt  and  licen- 
tious practices.  This  interpretation 
seems  to  be  demanded  by  the  proper 
use  of  the  word  "  8o" — oDtw$— meaning, 
in  this  manner,  on  this  wise,  thus  ;  and 
usually  referring  to  what  precedes.  If 
this  be  the  correct  interpretation,  then 
we  have,  in  fact,  a  description  of  what 
the  Nicolaitanes  held,  agreeing  with  all 
the  accounts  given  of  them  hy  the 
ancient  fathers.  See  Notes  on  ver.  6. 
If  this  is  so,  also,  then  it  is  clear  that 
the  same  kind  of  doctrines  was  held  at 
Smyrna,  at  Pergamos,  and  at  Thyatira 
(yer.  20),  though  mentioned  in  somewhat 
different  forms.  It  is  not  quite  certain, 
however,  that  this  is  the  correct  inter- 
pretation, or  that  the  writer  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  in  addition  to  those 
who  held  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,  they 
had  also  another  class  of  errorlsts  who 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitanes. 
\  Which  thing  1  hate.  So  the  common 
Greek  text— 9  iiivio*  But  the  best  sup- 
ported reading,  and  the  one  adapted  by 
Griesbach,  Tittmann,  and  Hahn,  is  huvUas 
— in  like  manner;  that  is,  'as  BalaJt 
retained  a  false  prophet  who  misled  the 
Hebrews,  so  thou  retainest  those  who 
teach  things  like  to  those  which  Balaam 
taught/ 

16.  Repent.  See  ver.  5.  f  Or  dse  I 
wUl  come  unto  thee  quickly.  On  the  word 
quickly,  see  Notes  on  ch.  L  1.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  he  would  come 
against  them  in  judgment,  or  to  punish 
them.  ^  And  will  fight  against  them. 
Against  the  Nicolaitanes.     He  would 


17  He  *  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches ;  to  him  that  overcometh 

h  ver.  7.    c.  8.  6, 13, 22. 


come  against  the  church  for  tolerating 
them,  but  his  opposition  would  be  prin- 
cipally directed  against  the  Nicolaitanei 
themselves.  The  church  would  excite 
his  displeasure  by  retaining  them  in  its 
bosom,  but  it  was  in  its  power  to  save 
them  from  destruction.  If  the  church 
would  repent,  or  if  it  would  separate 
itself  from  the  evil,  tiien  the  Saviour 
would  not  come  against  them.  If  this 
were  not  done,  they  would  feel  the 
vengeance  of  his  sword,  and  be  'sub- 
jected  to  punishment.  The  church 
always  suffers  when  it  has  offenders  in 
its  bosom ;  it  has  the  power  of  saving 
them  if  it  will  repent  of  its  own  unfaith- 
fulness, and  will  strive  for  their  con- 
version. ^  With  the  sword  of  my  mouth. 
Notes,  ch.  1. 16,  ii.  12.  That  is,  he  would 
give  the  order  and  they  would  be  cut 
as  if  by  a  sword.  Precisely  in  what  way 
it  would  be  done,  he  does  not  say ;  but 
it  might  be  by  persecution,  or  by  heavy 
judgments.  To  see  the  force  of  this,  we 
are  to  remember  the  power  which  Christ 
has  to  punish  the  wicked  by  a  word  of 
his  mouth.  By  a  word  in  the  last  day 
he  will  turn  all  the  wicked  into  hell. 

17.  He  that  hath  an  ear,  &q.  Notes 
on  ver.  7.  ^  To  him  that  overcometh. 
Notes  on  ver.  7.  %  Will  I  give  to  eat 
of  the  hidden  manna.  The  true  spiritual 
food ;  the  food  that  nourishes  the  souL 
The  idea  is,  that  the  souls  of  those  who 
*f  overcame,"  or  who  gained  the  victory 
in  their  conflict  with  sin,  and  in  the 
persecutions  and  trials  of  the  world, 
would  be  permitted  to  partake  of  that 
spiritual  food  which  is  laid  up  for  the 
people  of  God,  and  by  which  they  will 
be  nourished  forever.  The  Hebrews 
were  supported  by  manna  in  the  desert 
(Ex.  xvi.  16-35) ;  a  pot  of  that  manna 
was  laid  up  in  the  most  holy  place  to  be 
preserved  as  a  memorial  (Ex.  xvL  32- 
34);  it  is  called  "angel's  food"  (Pa. 
Ixxviii.  25),  and  "  com  of  heaven"  (Ps. 
Ixxviil.  24) ;  and  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  emblematical  of  that  spiritual  food 
by  which  the  people  of  God  are  to  be 
fed  from  heaven,  in  tiieir  journey 
through  this  world.    By  the  word  "  hid 
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will  I  gi?e  to  eat  of  the  hidden" 

a  Ps.  25. 14. 

Jen,"  there' would  seem  to  be  an  aUnsion 
to  that  -vrhich  was  laid  up  in  the  pot 
before  ths  Ark  of  the  Testimony,  and 
the  blessing  which  is  promised  here  is 
that  they  would  be  nourished  as  if  they 
were  sustained  by  that  manna  thus  laid 
up  before  the  ark ;— by  food  from  the 
immediate  presence  of  God.  The  lan- 
guage thus  explained  would  mean  that 
they  who  overcome  will  be  nourished 
through  this' life  at  ifhy  that  "hidden 
manna ;"  that  is,  that  they  will  be  sup- 
plied all  Along  through  the  **  wilderness 
of  this  world"  by  that  food  from  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  G-od  which  their 
souls  require.  As  the  parallel  places 
in  the  epistles  to  the  churches,  however, 
refer  rather  to  the  heavenly  world,  and 
to  the  rewards  which  they  who  are  vic- 
tors shall  have  there,  it  seems  probable 
that  this  has  immediate  reference  to  that 
world  also,  and  that  the  meaning  is, 
that,  as  the  Most  Holy  place  was  a  type 
of  heaven,  they  will  be  admitted  into  the 
immediate  presence  of  God,  and  nou- 
rished forever  by  the  food  of  heaven — 
that  which  the  angels  have ;  that  which 
the  soul  will  need  to  sustain  it  there. 
Even  in  this  world  their  souls  may  be 
nourished  with  this  "hidden  manna ;" 
in  heaven  it  will  be  their  constant  food 
forever.  ^And  I  will  give  him  a  white 
stone.  There  has  been  a  great  variety 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  moaning  of 
this  expression,  and  almost  no  two  ex- 
positors agree.  Illustrations  of  its 
meaning  have  been  sought  from  Grecian, 
Hebrew,  and  I^oman  customs,  but  none 
of  these  have  removed  all  difficulty  from 
the  expression.  The  general  sense  of 
the  language  seems  plain,  even  though 
the  allusion  on  which  it  is  founded  is 
obscure  or  even  unknown.  It  is,  that 
the  Saviour  would  give  him  who  over- 
came, a  token  of  his  favor  which  would 
have  some  word  or  name  inscribed  on 
it,  and  which  would  be  of  use  to  him 
alone,  or  intelligible  to  him  only : — that 
is,  some  secret  token  which  would  make 
him  sure  of  the  favor  of  his  Redeemer, 
and  which  would  be  unknown  to  other 
men.  The  idea  here  would  find  a  cor- 
respondence in  the  evidenees  of  his  favor 
granted  to  the  soul  of  the  Christian  him- 
self; in  the  pledge  of  heaven  thus  made 
to  him,  and  which  he  would  understand. 


manna,  and  wiU  give  him  a  white 


but  which  no  one  else  would  understand. 
^The  things,  then,  which  we  are  to  look 
for  in  the  explanation  of  the  emblem 
are  two:— that  which  would  thus  be  a 
token  of  his  favor;  and  that  which 
would  explain  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
intelligible  to  no  one  else.  The  question 
is,  whether  there  is  any  known  thing 
pertaining  to  ancient  customs  which 
would  convey  these  ideas.  The  word 
rendered  stone — \p9i<pos — means  properly 
a  small  stone,  as  worn  smooth  by  water 
— a  gravel-stone,  a  pebble;  then  any 
polished  stone,  the  stone  of  a  gem  or 
ring.  JRob,  Lex.  Such  a  stone  was 
used  among  the  Greeks  for  various  pur- 
poses, and  the  -word  came  to  have  a  sig- 
nification corresponding  to  these  uses. 
The  following  uses  are  enumerated  by 
Dr.  Robinson  {Lex.) ;  the  stones  or 
counters  for  reckoning ;  dice,  lotSf  used 
in  a  kind  of  magic ;  a  vote,  spoken  of 
the  black  and  white  stones  or  pebbles 
anciently  used  in  voting;  that  is,  the 
white  for  approval,  and  the  black  for 
condemning.  In  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  word  here,  some  have  supposed  that 
the  reference  is  to  a  custom  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  who,  in  the  games  and 
spectacles  which  they  gave  to  the 
people  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  are 
said  to  have  thrown  unong  the  popu- 
lace dice  or  tokens  inscribed  with  the 
words  "  Frumentum,  vestes,"  Ac;  that 
is,  "com,  clothing,"  Ac,  and  whosoever 
obtained  one  of  these  received  from  the 
emperor  whatever  was  marked  upon  it. 
Others  suppose  that  allusion  is  made  to 
the  mode  of  casting  lots,  in  which  some- 
times dice  or  tokens  were  used  wiUi 
names  inscribed  on  them,  and  the  lot 
fell  to  him  whose  name  first  came  out. 
The  "  white  stone"  was  a  symbol  of  good- 
fortune  and  prosperity,  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  among  the 
Greeks  persons  of  distinguished  virtue 
were  said  to  receive  a  ^ff^os — stone — 
from  the  gods,  i.  e.  as  an  approving 
testimonial  of  ^eir  virtue.  See  Robin- 
son's Lex.,  and  the  authorities  there 
referred  to ;  Wetstein,  N.  T.,  in  loc.,  and 
Stuart,  in  loc.  Prof.  Stuart  supposes 
that  ihe  allusion  is  to  the  fact  tiiat 
Christians  are  said  to  be  kings  and 
priests  to  God,  and  that  as  the  Jewish 
high  priest  had  a  mitre  or  turban,  on  the 
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stone,  and  in  the  Btone  a  new* 
name    written,    which    no    man 

u  Is.  56. 4;  66. 15.    o.  3. 12;  19. 12, 13. 

front  of  which  was  a  plate  of  gold 
inscribed  '^  Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  so 
they  who  were  kings  and  priests  under 
the  Christian  dispensation  would  have 
that  by  which  they  would  be  known, 
but  that,  instead  of  a  plate  of  gold,  they 
would  haye  a  pellucid  stone,  on  which 
the  name  of  the  Saviour  would  be 
engraved  as  a  token  of  his  favor.  It  is 
poMtble,  in  regard  to  the  explanation  of 
this  phrase,  that  there  has  been  too 
much  effort  to  find  all  the  circumstanoes 
alluded  to,  in  some  ancient  custom. 
Some  well-understood  fact  or  custom 
may  have  suggested  the  general  thought, 
and  tiien  the  filling  up  may  have  been 
applicable  to  this  case  alone.  It  is  quite 
clear,  I  think,  that  none  of  the  customs 
to  which  it  has  been  supposed  there  is 
reference,  correspond  fully  wifch  what  is 
stated  here,  and  that  though  there 
may  have  been  a  general  allusion  of 
that  kind,  yet  something  of  the  par- 
ticularity in  the  circumstances  may  be 
regarded  as  peculiar  to  this  alone.  In 
accordance  with  this  view,  perhaps  the 
following  points  will  embody  all  that 
need  be  said :  (1)  A  white  stone  was  re- 
garded as  a  token  of  favor,  jMrosperity, 
or  success,  everywhere— whether  con- 
sidered as  a  vote,  or  as  given  to  a 
victor,  Ao,  Am  such,  it  would  denote 
that  the  Christian  to  whom  it  is  sftid  to 
be  given  would  meet  with  the  favor  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  would  have  a  token 
of  his  approvaL  (2)  The  name  vrritten 
on  this  stone  would  be  designed  also  afi 
a  token  or  pledge  of  his  favor — as  a 
name  engraved  on  a  signet  or  seal  would 
be  a  pledge  to  him  who  received  it  of 
friendship.  It  would  be  not  merely  a 
white  stone-^  emblematic  of  favor  and 
approval,  but  would  be  so  marked  as  to 
indicate  its  origin — with  the  name  of 
the  giver  on  it  This  would  appro- 
priately denote,  when  explained,  that 
the  victor  Christian  would  receive  a 
token  of  the  Redeemer's  favor,  as  if 
his  name  were  engraven  on  a  stone,  and 
given  to  him  as  a  pledge  of  his  friend- 
ship ;  that  is,  that  he  would  be  as  certain 
of  his  fftvor  as  if  he  had  such  a  stone. 
In  other  words,  the  victor  would  be 


knoweth  ^  saving  he  that  receiT- 
eth  it* 


»10o.2.U 


assured  from  the  Redeemer  who  dis- 
tributes rewurds,  that  his  welfare  would 
be  secure.  (3)  This  would  be  to  him  a* 
if  he  should  receive  a  stone  so  marked 
wat  its  ktters  were  invisible  to  all 
others,  but  apparent  to  him  who  re- 
ceived it.  It  is  not  needful  to  suppose 
that  in  the  Olympic  games,  or  in  the 
prizes  distributed  by  Romaa  emperors, 
or  in  any  other  custom,  such  a  case  had 
actually  occurred,  but  it  is  conceivable 
that  a  name  mi^t  be  so  engraved — with 
characters  so  small,  or  in  letters  so  un- 
known to  all  others,  or  with  marks  so 
unintelligible  ^^  others,  that  no  other 
one  into  whose  hands  it  might  fall  would 
understand  it. — The  meaning  then  pro- 
bably is,  that  to  tho  true  Christian — ^the 
victor  over  sin  —  there  is  given  some 
pledge  of  the  divine  favor  which  has  to 
him  all  the  effect  of  assurance,  and  which 
others  do  not  perceive  or  understand. 
This  consists  of  favors  shown  dveotly  to 
the  soul — ^the  evidence  of  pardoned  mn ; 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  peace  with  God; 
clear  views  of  the  Saviour ;  the  posses- 
sion of  a  spirit  which  is  properly  that  of 
Christy  and  which  is  the  gift  of  God  to 
the  souL  The  true  Christian  under- 
stands this ;  the  world  perceives  it  not. 
The  Christian  receives  it  as  a  pledge  of 
the  divine  favor,  and  as  an  evidence  that 
ho  will  be  saved;  to  the  world  that  on 
which  he  relies  seems  to  be  enthusiasm, 
fanaticism,  or  delusion.  The  Christian 
bears  it  about  with  him  as  he  would  a 
precious  stone  given  to  him  by  his  Re- 
deemor,  and  on  which  the  name  of  his 
Redeems  is  engraved,  as  a  pledge  that 
he  is  accepted  of  God,  and  that  the  re- 
wards of  heaven  shall  be  his ;  the  world 
does  not  understand  it,  or  attaches  no 
value  to  it.  \  And,  in  ihie  atone  a  new 
name  written^  A  name  indicating  a  new 
relation,  new  hopes  and  triuipphs.  Pro- 
bably the  u€ane  hwe  referred  to  is  the 
name  of  the  Redeemer,  or  the  name 
Christian,  or  some  such  appellation.  It 
would  be  some  name  which  he  would 
understand  and  appreciate,  and  which 
would  be  a  pledge  of  acceptance. 
f  fVhidi  no  man  knoweth,  Ac  That  JB, 
no  one  would  understand  its  import^  m 
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no  Mie  but  thfr  ChruUaa  estimates  the 
▼atao  of  that  on  wbieh  he  relies  aa  the 
pledge  of  his  Eedeoiner'»  love. 

THE   SFISTLE   TO   THE   CHURCH   AT 
THYATIRA. 

Th«  contents  of  this  epistle  (18-29)» 
are  as  follows:  (1)  A  referenee^  as  is 
osnal  in  these  epistles,  to  some  attribute 
of  the  Saviour  which  demanded  their 
particular  attentbn,  or  which  was  espe- 
olally  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the 
message  which  he  was  about  to  send  to 
them^  yer.  18,  The  attributes  which  he 
fixes  on  here  are,  that  his  eyes  are  like 
a  flam«  of  fire — as  if  they  would  pierce 
and  penetrate  to  the  recesses  of  the 
heart  f  and  tiiat  his  feet  axe  like  fine 
brass — ^perhaps  indicatlTe  of  majesty  as 
he  moved  among  the  churches.  (2)  A 
statement^  in  the  usual  form,  that  he 
was  entirely  acquainted  with  the  church, 
and  that,  tlierefore,  the  judgment  which 
he  was  about  to  pronounce  was  founded 
on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  the 
ohurch  was ;  and  a  general  commenda- 
tion of  them  for  their  charity,  service, 
faith,  and  patience,  ver.  19.  (3)  A 
severe  reproof  of  the  church,  notwith- 
standing, for  their  tolerating  a  teacher 
of  dangerous  doctrine,  whom  he  calls 
Jezebel,  with  the  assurance  that  she  and 
her  children  should  not  go  unpunished, 
vs.  20-23.  (4)  An  assurance  to  all  the 
rest  in  Thyatira  that  no  other  calamity 
or  burden  would  come  upon  the  church 
than  what  was  inevitable  in  delivering 
it  from  the  dangerous  influence  of  these 
doctrines,  and  a  solemn  charge  to  them 
to  hold  fast  all  the  truth  which  they  had 
until  he  should  come,  vs.  24, 2&.  (5)  A 
promise,  as  usuad,  to  those  who  should 
overcome,  or  who  should  be  victorious, 
vs.  26-29.  They  would  have  power  over 
the  nations;  they  would  be  associated 
with  the  Redeemer  in  ruling  them ;  they 
would  have  the  morning  star.  (6)  A 
call,  as  usual,  on  all  who  had  ears  to 
hear,  to  attend  to  what  the  Spirit  said 
to  the  chureheft. 

Thyatira  was  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,,  on 
the  northern  border  of  Iiydla»  and  com- 
monly reckoned  aa  belcmging  to  Lydia. 
It  was  about  twenty-seven  miles  &om 
Sardis ;  about  a  day^s  -  journey  from 
Pergamos,  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  sea-eoast.  Its  modern  name  is 
Ak-hissar,  or  the  whUe  caMle.  Accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  it  was  knowh  in  earlier 
9* 


times  by  the  name  of  Pelopiaiy  Hist. 
Ifat.  V.  29.  Strabo  says  that  it  was 
a  Macedonian  colony;  xiiL  p,  928. 
The  Roman  road  from  Pergamos  to 
Sardis  passed  through  it  It  was  noted 
for  the  art  of  dyeing  (Acts  zvi.  14),  and 
Luke's  account  in  the  Acts  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  an  inscrip. 
tion  in  honor  of  Antonius  Claudius 
Alphenus,  which  concludes  with  the 
words  01  0a<piii — the  dyer».  The  Rev. 
Pliny  Fisk,  the  American  missionary, 
who  visited  the  city,  thus  describes  it  :— 

"Thyatira  is  situated  near  a  small 
river,  a  branch  of  the  Caicus,  in  the 
centre  of  aa  extensive  plain.  At  the 
distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  it  is  al- 
most eompletely  surrounded  by  moun. 
tains.  The  houses  are  low;  many  of 
them  of  mud  or  earth.  Excepting  the 
motselUm's  palace,  thcEO  is  scarcely  a 
decent  house  in  the  place.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  everything 
indicates  poverty  and  degradation.  We 
had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Economo, 
the  bishop's  procurator,  and  a  principal 
man  among  the  Greeks  of  this  town. . . 
He  says,  the  Turks  have  destroyed  all 
remnants  of  the  ancient  church;  and 
even  the  place  where  it  stood  is  now 
unknown.  At  present,  there  ure  in  the 
town  one  thousand  houses,  for  which 
taxes  are  paid  to  the  government." — 
Memoir  of  the  Rev,  P.  Ftak,  Boston, 
Ma9».,  1828. 

The  following  description,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Schneider,  Missionary  of  th«  Ame- 
rican Board,  will  give  a  correct  view  of 
Thyatira,' as  it  existed  in  1848 : — 

"From  Magnesia,  we  proceeded  to 
Thyatira,  the  site  of  one  of  the  Apoca- 
lyptic churches,  now  eaUed  Akhissar. 
The  population  consists  of  about  seven 
hundred  Mussulman  houses,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  €hreek,  and  fifty  Armenian. 
The  town  is  located  in  a  phon  of  consi- 
derable sise^  and  is  hardly  visible  on  be- 
ing approa^ed,  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
fusion of  foliage.  The  plain  itself  is 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  and 
cotton  and  a  kind  of  reddish  root  [mad- 
der], used  for  dyeing  red,  are  raised 
abundantly.  I  observed  thai  this  root 
ifl  extensively  cultivated  in  all  that  re- 
gion, and  forms  an  important  article  of 
export  to  England,  where  it  is  used  for 
dyeing  purposes.  In  Acts  xvi.  14,  we 
read  of  Lydia,  a  seller  of  purple  of  the 
city  of  Thyatira.    May  not  this  root  be 
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the  vary  artlde  with  whiob  her  purple 
wta  colored,  whioh  she  was  eelling  at 
Philippi,  vhcn  the  Lord  opened  hor 
heart  lo  Bttend  to  the  things  upekon 
by  PauU  It  Beema  to  me  probable. 
But,  it  It  wu  so,  this  art  of  coloring 
appeuTB  to  baTe  been  lott,  for  I  could 
not  Qnd  that  it  is  now  at  all  pra«tiBed 
in  that  place  or  that  region. 

"TheChrialian  traveller  and  misrion- 
1117  naturally  looke  far  Bometbiug  inte- 
rettlng  in  a  ploee  where  once  existed  a 
true  dinroh  of  Cliriet.  Bat,  alas  I  haw 
sadly  is  he  diaappointad !  The  place 
preeentd  an  ^pearasoe  in  nattung  dif- 
tbient  flrem  other  Turkish  towni.  Ever; 
thing  wears  a  Hneeulraan  aspect.  The 
houses,  Blreeta,  dreee,  oc^npalion,  and 
language  of  the  inhabitants,   all   iiidi- 


Cbrleti 


.ity  e: 


to  be  peouliarly  auperstitioui.  I  visit 
their  church,  and  found  it  fall  of  pi 
tures   and  other   marks  of  degeners 


Christiaaity.  A  long  Btriog  of  than 
imogee,  extending  from  one  side  of  (ha 
cburcb  to  ths  other,  was  suspendei  so 
low  as  to  permit  the  worahippet  to  ap- 
proach and  kiss  them;  ondeofrequeiitly 

them,  that  all  appeared  soiled  irom  iba 
froqaant  eontact  of  the  lipa.  Over  tti« 
entrance  of  the  cbnrbb,  I  obeerved  a  ro- 
preeentalioD  of  a  grate  old  man,  with  a 
silvery  beard,  surrounded  by  angels. 
Suspecting  the  object  designed  to  bo 
ehadowed  forth,  I  inquired  of  a  lad 
standing  by,  what  that  figure  meautF 
Ho  Inatontly  replied,  '  It  is  Ood."  I  ob- 
served two  Bimilar  repreaentations  of  the 
Deity  in  the  inferior  of  the  ohurch.  The 
church-yard  is  used  as  a  burying]  ' 


only  thoai 


■e  able  U 


gay  for  the  privilegi 
des.d  there,  can  enjoy  it.  Candles  ore 
lighted  at  Che  heads  of  the  graves  in  the 
Bight,  and  incense  is  oflen  burned. 
When  the  prooeea  of  decay  has  pro- 
ceeded ao  far  as  to  leave  nothing  bul 
the  bones,  tbeae  ore  taken  np  and  thrown 
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18  And  unto  the  angel  of  the 
ohurch  in  Thjatira  write;  These 
things  saith  tne  Son  of  God,  who 
hath  his  eyes  *  Hke  unto  a  flame  of 
fire,  and  his  feet  are  like  fine  brass; 

a  c  1. 14, 15. 

into  a  sealed  vault,  orer  which  a  ohapel  is 
fitted  up,  in  which  mass  is  said  oyer  these 
relics  of  the  dead  for  the  benefit  of  their 
souls.  A  feeling  of  abhorrence  came 
over  me,  as  I  stood  in  the  place  where 
such  abominations  are  committed. 

"  The  Armenians  are  far  less  supersti- 
tious. Gomparatiyely  only  a  few  pic- 
tures are  to  be  seen  in  their  church,  and 
three  or  four  individuals  are  more  or  less 
enlightened,  and  in  an  inquiring  state  of 
mind.  We  had  a  long  interview  with 
one  of  them,  the  teacher,  and  left  some 
books  with  him.  I  am  not  without 
hopes^  that  a  little  gospel  leaven  has 
been  deposited  here,  the  effects  of  which 
will  appear  at  some  future  day." — MUa, 
Herald,  Feb.  1848. 

The  annexed  cut  will  give  a  represen- 
tation of  this  city  as  it  now  exists. 

18.  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  i.  20.  f  These  things 
aaith  the  Son  of  Ood,  This  is  the  first 
time,  in  these  epistles,  that  the  name  of 
the  speaker  is  referred  to.  In  each  other 
instance,  there  is  merely  some  attribute 
of  the  Saviour  mentioned.  Perhaps  the 
severity  of  the  rebuke  contemplated  here 
made  it  proper  that  there  should  be  a 
more  impressive  reference  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  speaker;  and  hence,  he  is  in- 
troduced as  the  "  Son  of  God."  It  is  not 
a  reference  to  him  as  the  "  Son  of  man" 
— ^the  common  appellation  which  he  gave 
to  himself  when  on  earth; — for  that 
might  have  suggested  his  humanity  only, 
and  would  not  have  conveyed  the  same 
impression  in  regard  to  his  authority — 
but  it. is  to  himself  as  sustaining  the 
rank,  and  having  the  authority  of  the 
Son  of  God  —  one  who,  therefore,  has  a 
right  to  speak,  and  a  right  to  demand 
that  what  he  says  shall  be  heard. 
^  Who  hath  hia  eyes  like  wnto  a  fiame 
of  fire,  Gomp.  Notes  on  ch.  i.  14.  Be- 
fore the  glance  of  his  eye  all  is  light, 
and  nothing  can  be  concealed  from  his 
view.  Nothing  would  be  better  fitted  to 
inspire  awe  then,  as  nothing  should  be 
now,  than  such  a  reference  to  the  Son 
of  God  as  being  able  to  penetrate  the 


19  I  *  know  tby  works,  and  cha- 
rity, and  service,  and  faith,  and  thy 
patience,  and  thy  works;  and  the 
last  to  he  more  than  the  first. 


b  ver.  2. 


secret  recesses  of  the  heart.  %And  hi* 
feei  are  like  fine  braee.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  i.  IB.  Perhaps  indicative  of  majesty 
and  glory  as  he  walked  in  the  midst  of 
the  churches. 

19.  /  knou)  thy  vforke.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  ii.  2.  He  knew  all  they  had  done, 
good  and  bad.  %  And  charity.  Love : — 
lovero  God,  and  love  to  man.  There  is 
,no  reason  for  restricting  this  word  here 
to  the  comparatively  narrow  sense  which 
it  now  bears.  Gomp.  Notes  on  1  Gor. 
xiii.  1.  ^  And  service,  Gr.  ministry — 
itaxoviav.  The  word  would  seem  to  in- 
clude, all  the*  service  which  the  church 
had  rendered  in  the  cause  of  religion ; 
all  which  was  the  proper  fruit  of  love, 
or  which  would  be  a  carrying  out  of  the 
principles  of  love  to  God  and  man. 
%  And  faith.  Or,  fidelity  in  the  cause 
of  the  Redeemer.  The  word  here  would 
include  not  only  trust  in  Ghrist  for  sal- 
vation, but  that  which  is  the  proper  re- 
sult of  such  trust — fidelity  in  his  service. 
^  And  thy  patience.  Patient  endurance 
of  the  sorrows  of  life,  —  of  all  that  God 
brought  upon  them  in  any  way,  to  test 
the  reality  of  their  religion.  ^  And  thy 
works.  Thy  works  as  the  fruit  of  the 
virtues  just  mentioned.  The  word  is 
repeated  here,  from  the  first  part  of  the 
verse,  perhaps,  to  specify  more  particu- 
larly that  their  works  had  been  recently 
more  numerous  and  praiseworthy  even 
than  they  had  formerly  been.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  verse,  as  in  the  com- 
mencement of  each  of  the  epistles,  the 
word  is  used,  in  the  most  general  sense, 
to  denote  all  that  they  had  done ;  mean- 
ing that  he  had  so  thorough  an  acquaint- 
ance with  them  in  all  respects,  that  he 
could  judge  of  their  charadler.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  verse,  the  word  seems 
to  be  used  in  a  more  specific  sense,  as 
referring  to  ^oo<2  works,  and  with  a  view 
to  say  tiiat  they  had  latterly  abounded 
in  these  more  than  they  had  formerly. 
^  And  the  last  to  bo  more  than  the  first. 
Those  which  have  been  recently  per- 
formed are  more  numerous,  and  more 
commendable,  than  those  which  have 
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20  Notwithstanding,  I  haye  a  few 
l^bings  against  thee,  because  thou 
Bttfferest  tkat  woman  Jezebel,^  whioh 
calleth  herself  a  prophetess,  to  teach 

a  1  K.  16. 81. 

been  rendered  formerly.  That  is,  thej 
were  making  progress;  they  had  been 
.  acting  more  and  more  in  aecordanee 
with  the  nature  and  claims  of  tiie  Chris- 
tian profession.  This  is  a  most  honor- 
able commendation,  and  one  whidb:  eyeiy 
Christian,  and  eveiy  church,  should  seek. 
Religion  in  the  soul,  and  in  a  commu- 
nity, is  designed  to  be  progressiye ;  and, 
while  We  should  seek  to  hve  in  mh  a 
manner  always  that  we  may  have  the 
commendation  of  Uie  Saviour, -we  should 
regard  it  as  a  thing  to  be  greatly  desired 
that  we  may  be  approTcd  as  making  ad- 
vaneet  in  knowledge  and  holiness ;  tikat 
as  we  grow  in  years  we  may  grow  alike 
in  the  disposition  to  do  good,  and  in  the 
ability  to  do  it;  that  as  we  gain  in  ex- 
perience, we  may  also  gain  in  a  readiness 
to  apply  the  results  of  our  experience  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  religion.  He 
would  deserve  little  commendation  in 
religion,  who  should  be  merely  station- 
ary; he  alone  properly  developes  the 
nature  of  true  piety.  Mid  shows  that  it 
has  set  up  its  reign  in  the  soul,  who  is 
constantly  making  advances. 

20.  Notwithstandingy  I  have  a  few 
thinga  against  thee,  Comp.  Notes  on 
ver.  4.  %\Beeau9e  thou  auff&reet  that 
woman  Jezebel.  Thou  dost  tolerate,  or 
countenance  her.  Comp.  Notes  on  ver. 
14.  Who  the  individual  here  referred  to 
by  the  name  Jezebel  was,  is  not  known. 
It  is  by  no  means  probable  that  this  was 
her  real  name,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  her  as  expressive  of  her  cha- 
racter and  influence.  Jezebel  was  the 
wife  of  Ahab  —  a  woman  of  vast  influ- 
ence over  her  husband,  —  an  influence 
which  was  uniformly  exerted  for  evil. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of 
Tyre  and  Sidih,  and  lived  about  918  years 
before  Christ.  She  was  an  idolater,  and 
induced  her  weak  husband  not  only  to 
connive  at  her  introducing  the  worship 
of  her  native  idols,  but  to  become  an 
idolater  himself,  and  to  use  all  the 
means  in  his  power  to  establish  the 
worship  of  idols  instead  of  tiie  worship 
of  the  true  Gk)d.  She  was  highly  gifted, 
persuasive,  and  artful;  was  resolute  in 


and  to  sediice  m j  servants  to  onn- 
mit  fomieation,  and  to  eat*  thiagi 

saerificed  unto  idols. 

iXz.8&.lfi.    100.10.20,28. 


tibe  accomplishment  of  her  purposes; 
ambitious  of  extending  and  perpetuating 
her  power,  and  lunsempulous  in  th« 
means  which  she  employed  to  execute 
her  designs*  See  1  Kings  xvi.  32,  seq. 
The  kind  of  character,  therefore,  which 
would  be  designated  by  Uie  term  as  used 
here,  would  be,  that  of  a  woman  who 
was  artftd  and  persuasive  in  her  man- 
ner;  whe  was  capable  of  exerting  a  wide 
influence  over  othws ;  who  had  talents 
of  a  high  <»der;  who  was  a  tiiorough 
advocate  of  error;  who  was  unscrupu- 
lous in  the  means  which  she  employed 
for  acoomplishing  her  ends,  and  the 
tendency  of  whose  influence  was  to  lead 
the  people  into  the  abominable  practices 
of  Idolatry.  The  opinions  which  she 
held,  and  the  practices  mto  which  she 
led  others,  appear  to  have  been  the  same 
which  are  referred  to  in  ver.  6,  and  vs.  14, 
15,  of  this  chapter.  The  diffierence  was, 
that  the  teacher  in  this  case  was  a  wo- 
man — a  circumstance  which  by  no  means 
lessened  the  enormia  of  the  offence ;  for, 
besides  the  fact  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  whole  genius  of  Christianity  that  a 
woman  should  be  a  public  teacher,  there 
was  a  special  incongruity  that  she  should 
be  an  advocate  of  such  abominable  opi- 
nions and  practices.  Every  sentiment 
of  our  nature  makes  us  feel  that  it  is 
right  to  expect  that  if  a  woman  teaches 
at  all  in  a  public  manner,  she  should  in- 
culcate only  that  which  is  true  and  holy 
—she  sho^d  be  an  advocate  of  a  pure 
life.  We  are  shocked ;  we  feel  that  tiier< 
is  a  violation  of  every  principle  of  oui 
nature,  and  an  insult  done  to  our  com- 
mon humanity,  if  it  is  otherwise.  We 
have  in  a  manner  become  accustomed  to 
the  £Bkct  that  man  should  be  a  teacher  of 
pollution  and  error,  so  that  we  do  not 
shrink  from  it  with  horror;  we  never 
can  be  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  a  wo- 
man should,  y  Which  calleth  hereelf  a 
propheteee.  Many  persons  set  up  the 
claim  to  be  prophets  in  the  times  when 
the  gospel  was  first  preached,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  many  females  would 
lay  claim  to  such  a  character,  after  the 
example  of  Miriam,I>eborah,  Huldah,  Sue, 
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21  And  I  gave  her  space*  to  re- 
pent of  her  fornication ;  and  she 
repented  not.* 

22  Behold,  I'  will  cast  lier  into 

a  Ro.  2.  4.    2 l*e. 3.  9.    be 9.  20. 
eEae.16.87;  28.29^ 

^  To  teach  and  aedttee  my  aervanta  to 
commit  fornication,  Ooinp.  Ter.  14. 
Whether  she  herself  practised  what  slie 
taught,  is  not  expressly  affirmed,  but 
seems  to  be  implied  in  Ter.  22.  It  is 
not  often  that  persons  teach  these  doc- 
trines without  practising  what  they 
teach.;  and  the  fact  that  they  desire  and 
deaign  to  live  in  this  manner  wUl  com- 
monly account  for  the  &ct  that  they  in- 
culcate such  views.  ^  And  to  eat  thinga 
aacrijiced  to  idols.  See  Notes  on  ver.  14. 
The  custom  of  attending  on  the  festirals 
of  idols  led  commonly  to  lieentiousnefis, 
and  they  who  were  gross  and  sencraal  in 
their  liyes  were  fit  subjects  to  be  per- 
suaded to  attend  on  idol  feastEh— for  no- 
where else  would  they  find  more  unli- 
mited toleration  for  the  indulgence,  of 
their  passions. 

21.  And  I  gave  her  apace  to  repent  of 
her  fornication.  Probably  after  some 
direct  and  solemn  warning  of  the  evil 
of  her  course.  The  error  and  sin  bad 
been  of  long  standing,  but  he  now  re- 
solved to  bear  with  it  no  longer.  It  is 
true  of  almost  every  great  sinner,  that 
sufficient  time  is  given  for  repentance, 
and  that  vengeance  is  delayed  after 
crime  is  committed.  But  it  cannot  al- 
ways be  deferred,  for  tbe  period  must 
arrive  when  no  reason  shall  exist  for 
longer  delay,  and  when  punishment  must 
come  upon  the  offender.  ^  And  she  re- 
pented not.  As  she  did  not  do  it;  as 
she  showed  no  disposition  to  abandon 
her  course ;  as  all  plea  of  having  had 
no  time  to  repent  would  now  be  taken 
away,  it  was  proper  that  he  should  rise 
in  his  anger,  and  cut  her  down. 

22.  Behold,  I  vnll  eaat  her  into  a  hed. 
Not  into  a  bed  of  ease,  but  a  bed  of 
pain.  There  is  evidently  a  purpose  to 
contrast  this  with  her  former  condition. 
The  harlot's  bed  and  a  sick-bed  are  thus 
brought  together,  as  they  are  often  in 
fact  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
and  the  righteous  judgment  of  God. 
One  cannot  be  indnlged  without  lead- 
ing on,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  horrid 
offerings    of   the    «ther:  —  and    how 


a  bed,  and  tiiem  that  commit  adul- 
tery with  her  into  great  trtbidatioiiy 
except  they  repent  of  their  deeds. 
24  And  I  will  kill  *  her  children 

<fc6.8. 


soon,  no  one  knows,  f  And  them  that 
commit  adultery  with  her.  Those  who 
are  seduced  by  her  doctrines  into  this 
sin;  either  they  who  commit  it  with 
her  literally,  or  who  are  led  into  the 
same  kind  of  life.  ^  Unto  g/recU  tri- 
bulation. Great  suffering;  disease  of 
body  or  tortures  of  the  soul.  How  often 
— ^how  almost  uniformly  is  this  the  case 
with  those  who  thus  live!  Sooner  or 
later,  sorrow  always  comes  upon  the  11- 
centious ;  and  God  had  evinced  by  some 
of  his  severest  judgments,  in  forms  of 
frightful  disease,  hiB  displeasure  at  the 
violation  of  the -laws  of  purity.  There 
is  no  sin  that  produces  a  more  withering 
and  desolating  effect  upon  the  soul  than 
that  which  is  here  referred  to;  none  which 
is  more  certain  to  be  followed  with  sor- 
row. ^  Except  they  repent  of  their  deeds. 
It  is  only  by  repentance  that  we  can 
avoid  the  consequences  of  sin.  T^e 
word  repent  here  evidently  includes  both 
sorrow  for  the  past,  and  abandonment 
of  the  evil  course  of  life. 

23.  And  I  wiU  hill  her  children  with 
death.  A  strong  Hebraistic  mode  of  ex- 
pression, meaning  that  he  would  cer^ 
tainly  destroy  them.  It  has  been  made 
a  question  whether  the  word  children 
here  is  to  be  taken  literally  or  figura- 
tively. The  word  itself  would  admit  of 
either  interpretation ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  connexion  by  which  its 
meaning  here  can  be  determined.  If  it 
is  to  be  taken  literally,  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  what  is  often  threatened  in 
the  Scriptures,  that  children  shall  be 
visited  with  ccJamity  for  the  sins  of  pa- 
rents, and  with  what  often  occurs  in 
fact,  that  they  do  thus  suffer.  For,  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  that  whole  fami- 
lies are  made  desolate  on  account  of  the 
sin  and  folly  of  ^e  parent.  See  Kotes 
on  Bom.  v.  19.  If  it  is  to  be  taken  figu- 
ratively, then  it  refers  to  those  who  had 
imbibed  her  doctrines,  and  who,  of  course, 
would  suffer  4n  the  punishment  which 
would  follow  from  the  propagation  of 
such  doctrines.  —  The  reference  in  the 
word  "deixth"  here  woxdd  Mem  to  be  to 
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with  death;  and  all  the  ohurches* 
shall  know  that  I  *  am  he  which 
searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts ;  and 
I  •  will  give  unto  every  one  of  you 
according  to  your  works. 

aZephl.  11.  bl.Ch.2S.9;  2Gh.  6.  30; 
Pi.  7. 9 ;  Je.  17. 10.  e  Ps.  62. 12. 

Bome  heavy  judgment — by  plague,  fa- 
mine, or  sword,  by  which  they  would  be 
cut  off.  ^  And  all  the  ehurehet  shall 
know,  Ac.  That  is,  the  design  of  this 
judgment  will  be  so  apparent,  that  it 
will  convince  all  that  I  know  what  is  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  even  the  secret  acts 
of  wickedness  that  are  concealed  from 
human  view.  ^  I  am  he  tohich  searcheth 
the  reins  and  nearts.  This  is  clearly  a 
claim  to  omniscience,  and  as  it  is  the 
Lord  Jesus  who  speaks  in  all  these  epis- 
tles, it  is  a  full  proof  that  he  claims  this 
for  himself.  There  is  nothing  which 
more  clearly  appertains  to  Qod  than  the 
power  of  searching  the  heart,  and  no- 
thing that  is  more  constantly  claimed 
by  him  as  his  peculiar  prerogative. 
1  Ghron.  xxviii.  9;  Ps.  vii.  9j  xi.  4; 
xliv.  21;  cxxxix.  2;  Prov.  xv.  3;  Jer. 
xi.  20;  xvii.  10;  xx.  12;  xxxii.  19; 
Heb.  iv.  13. — ^The  word  reins — vt<ppds — 
m^ans,  literally^  the  kidney,  and  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  plural,  to  denote  the 
kidneys,  or  the  loins.  In  the  Scriptures, 
it  is  used  to  denote  the  inmost  mind,  the 
secrets  of  the  soul  —  probably  because 
the  parts  referred  to  by  the  word  are  as 
hidden  as  any  other  part  of  the  frame, 
and  would  seem  to  be  the  repository  of 
the  more  secret  affections  of  the  mind. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  taught 
in  the  Scriptures  that  the  reins  are  the 
real  seat  of  any  of  the  affections  or  pas- 
sions ;  but  there  is  no  more  impropriety 
in  using  the  term  in  a  popular  significa- 
tion than  there  is  in  using  the  word 
heart,  which  all  continue  to  use,  to  de- 
note the  seat  of  love.  ^  And  I  toill  give 
unto  every  one  of  you  according  to  your 
works.  To  "every  one  of  you ;  not  only 
to  those  who  have  embraced  these  opi- 
nions, but  to  all  the  church.  This  is  the 
uniform  rule  laid  down  in  the  Bible,  by 
which  Qod  will  judge  men. 

24.  But  unto  you  I say^^nnd  unto  the 
rest  in  Thyatira,  The  word  ''and"— 
xal — is  omitted  in  many  MSS.  and  ver- 
eions,  and  in  the  critical  editions  of 
Chriesbaob,  Tittmann,  and  Hahn,  and  the 


24  But  unto  you  I  say,  and  unto 
the  rest  in  Thyatira,  as  many  aa 
have  not  this  doctrine,  and  which 
have  not  known  the  depths  *  of 
Satan,  as  they  speak;  I  will  put 
upon  you  none  ouier  burden. 

d  2  Th.  2. 9-12. 

connexion  demands  that  it  should  be 
omitted.  As  it  stands  in  the  received 
text,  it  would  seem  that  what  he  here 
says  was  addressed  to  those  who  had 
received  t^at  doctrine,  and  to  all  othera 
as  well  as  to  them ;  whereas  the  decla- 
ration here  made  pertains  manifestly  to 
those  who  had  not  received  the  doctrine. 
With  that  particle  omitted,  the  passage 
will  read,  as  rendered  by  Prof.  Stuart, 
"  But  I  say  unto  you,  the  remainder  in 
Thyatira,  so  many  as  hold  not  this  doc- 
trine," Ac.  That  is,  he  addresses  now 
all  the  members  of  the  church  who  were 
not  involved  in  the  charges  already 
made.  He  does  not  say  how  large  a 
portion  of  the  church  had  escaped 
the  contaminating  influence  of  those 
opinions,  but  to  that  portion,  whether 
great  or  small,  he  addresses  only  words 
of  exhortation  and  comfort.  ^  As  many 
as  have  not  this  doctrine.  To  all  who 
have  not  embraced  it,  or  been  con- 
taminated with  it.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  there  was  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  church  which  had  not  ^  And  which 
have  not  known  the  depths  of  Satan, 
The  deep  art  and  designs  of  Satan. 
Deep  things  are  those  which  are  hidden 
from  view — as  of  things  which  are  far 
under  ground,  and  hence  the  word  is 
used  to  denote  mysteries,  or  profound 
designs  and  purposes.  The  allusion  here 
is  not  to  any  trials  or  sufferings  that 
Satan  might  bring  upon  any  one,  or  to 
any  temptations  of  which  he  might  be 
the  author,  but  to  his  profound  art  in 
inculcating  error  and  leading  men  astray. 
There  are  doctrines  of  error,  and  argu- 
ments for  sin,  to  originate  which  seems 
to  lie  beyond  the  power  of  men,  and 
which  would  appear  almost  to  have 
exhausted  the  talent  of  Satan  himself. 
They  evince  such  a  profound  knowledge 
of  man ;  of  the  divine  government ;  of 
the  course  of  events  on  earth;  and  of 
what  our  race  needs,  and  they  are 
defended  with  so  much  eloquence,  skill, 
learning,  and  subtilty  of  argumentation, 
that  they  appear  to  lie  beyond  the  com- 
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25  But  ih&i  •  which   ye  have 
already  hold  fajst  till  I  come. 

26  And  he  that  overcometh,  *  and 

o  c  3.  U.         b  ver.  7, 11, 17.     c  3.  5,  12» 
21;  21.7. 

pass  of  the  human  powers.  ^  As  they 
speak.  This  cannot  mean  that  the 
defenders  of  these  errors  themselyes 
called  their  doctrines  "the  depths  of 
Satan/'  foi*  no  teachers  would  choose  so 
to  designate  their  opinions ;  but  it  must 
mean,  either  that  they  who  were  opposed 
to  those  errors  characterized  them  as 
'*  the  depths  of  Satan,"  or  that  they  who 
opposed  them  said  that  they  had  not 
known  "the  depths  of  Satan." — Prof. 
Stuart  understands  it  in  the  latter  sense. 
A  somewhat  more  natural  interpretation, 
it  seems  to  me,  however,  is  to  refer  it  to 
what  the  opposers  of  these  heretics  said 
of  these  errors.  They  called  them  "  the 
depths  of  Satan,"  and  they  professed  not 
to  have  known  any  thing  of  them.  The 
meaning  perhaps  would  be  expressed  by 
the  familiar  words,  "  as  they  say,"  or  as 
"  tiiey  call  them,"  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — '  As  many  as  have  not  known  the 
depths  of  Satan,  as  they  say,'  or,  '  to 
use  their  own  language.'  Doddridge 
paraphrases  it,  "As  they  proverbially 
speak."  Tyndal  encloses  it  in  a  paren- 
thesis, f  /  will  put  upon  you  none 
other  burden*  That  is,  no  other  than 
that  which  you  now  experience  from 
having  these  persons  with  you,  and  that 
which  must  attend  the  effort  to  purify 
the  church.  He  had  not  approved  their 
conduct  for  suffering  these  persons  to 
remain  in  the  church,  and  he  threatens 
to  punish  all  those  Vho  had  become 
contaminated  with  these  pernicious  doc- 
trines. He  evidently  designed  to  say 
that  there  was  some  token  of  his  dis- 
pleasure proper  in  the  case,  but  he  was 
not  disposed  to  bring  upon  them  any 
other  expression  of  his  displeasure  than 
that  which  grew  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily out  of  tiie  fact  that  they  had  been 
tolerated  among  them,  and  those  trou- 
bles and  toils  which  must  attend  the 
effort  to  deliver  the  church  from  these 
errors.  Under  any  circumstances  the 
church  must  suffer.  It  would  suffer  in 
reputation.  It  would  suffer  in  respect 
to  itB  internal  tranquillity.  Perhaps 
also,  these  were  those  who  were  impli- 
tattd  in  thMO  errorSi  and  who  would  be 


kee^eth  my  works  ^  unto  the  end, 
to  him  will  I  give  power  dver  the 
nations : 


e  Jno.  6. 29.    Ja.  2. 20. 


implicated  in  the  punishment,  who  bad 
friends  and  kindred  in  the  church,  and 
the  judgments  which  were  to  come 
upon  the  advocates  of  these  errors  must» 
therefore,  come  in  a  measure  upon  the 
church.  A  kind  Saviour  says,  that  he 
would  bring  upon  them  no  other,  and  no 
weightier  burden,  than  must  arise  from 
his  purpose  to  inflict  appropriate  ven- 
geance on  the  guilty  themselves.  The 
trouble  which  would  grow  out  of  that 
would  be  a  sufficient  expression  of  his 
displeasure.  This  is  in  fact  often  now 
all  that  is  necessary  as  a  punishment 
on  a  church  for  harboring  the  advocates 
of  error  and  of  sin.  The  church  has 
trouble  enough  ultimately  in  getting  rid 
of  them;  and  the  injury  which  such 
persdns  do  to  its  piety,  peace,  and  repu- 
tation, and  the  disorders  of  which  they 
are  the  cause,  constitute  a  sufficient 
punishment  for  having  tolerated  them 
in  its  bosom.  Often  the  most  severe 
punishment  that  God  can  bring  upon 
men  is,  to  "  lay  upon  them  no  other 
burden"  than  to  leave  them  to  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  their  own 
folly,  or  to  the  trouble  and  vexation 
incident  to  the  effort  to  free  them- 
selves from  what  they  had  for  a  long 
time  tolerated  or  practised. 

25.  But  tJidt  which  ye  have,  Ac,  All 
that  there  is  of  truth  and  purity  remain- 
ing among  you,  retain  faithfully.  Comp. 
ch.  iii.  11.  ^  Till  I  come.  To  receive 
you  to  myself.    John  xiv.  3. 

26.  And  he  t?iat  overcometh.  Notes 
ch.  ii.  7.  ^^m2  keepeth  my  works  unto 
the  end.  The  works  that  I  command 
and  that  I  require,  to  the  end  of  hih 
life.  Comp.  John  xiii.  1.  ^  To  him  will 
I  give  power  over  the  nations.  The  evi- 
dent meaning  of  what  is  said  here,  and 
in  the  next  verse,  is,  that  in  accordance 
with  the  uniform  promise  made  to  the 
redeemed  in  the  New  Testament,  they 
would  partake  of  the  final  triumph  and 
glory  of  the  Saviour,  and  be  associated 
with  him.  It  is  not  said  that  they 
would  have  exclusive  power  over  the 
nations,  or  that  they  would  hold  offices 
of  trust  under  him  daring  a  penonal 
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27  And*  he  shall  rale  them  with 
a  rod  of  iron ;  as  the  yessek  of  a 
potter    shall   they  be   broken  to 

•  Pb.49.14;  149.5-0. 

reign  on  the  earth,  but  the  meaning  is 
that  they  would  be  associAted  with  him 
in  his  future  glory.  Comp.  Ifotes  on 
Bom.  vili.  .17 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  2,  3. 

27.  And  he  shall  ride  them  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  There  is  an  allusion  here  to 
rs.  ii  9 :  **  Thou  shalt  break  them  with 
a  rod  of  iron ;  thou  shalt  dash  them  in 
pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel.''  There  is 
a  slight  ohange  in  the  passage,  ''he 
shaU  rule,"  instead  of  "  thou  shalt 
break  ;"  in  order  to  adapt  the  language  to 
the  purpose  of  the  speaker  here.  The 
allusion  in  the  Psalm  is  to  the  Messiah 
as  reigning  triumphant  over  the  nations, 
or  subduing  them  under  him,  and  the 
idea  here,  as  in  the  previous  verse,  is, 
that  his  redeemed  people  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  this  dominion.  To 
rule  with  a  sceptre  of  iron,  is  not  to  rule 
with  a  harsh  and  tyrannical  sway,  but 
with  power  that  is  firm  and  invincible. 
It  denotes  a  government  of  strength,  or 
one  that  cannot  be  successfully  opposed; 
one  in  which  the  subjects  are  effectually 
subdued,  f  As  the  vessels  of  a  potter 
shall  they  oe  broken  to  shivers.  The 
image  here  is  that  of  the  vessel  of  a 
potter — ^a  fragile  vessel  of  clay — struck 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  broken  into 
fragments.  That  is,  as  applied  to  the 
nations,  there  would  be  no  power  to 
oppose  his  rule ;  the  enemies  of  his  gov- 
ernment would  be  destroyed.  Instead 
of  remaining  firm  and  compacted  toge- 
ther, they  would  be  broken  like  Sie 
clay  vessel  of  a  potter  when  struck  with 
a  rod  of  iron.  The  speaker  does  not 
i^tUmate  when  this  would  be,  but  all  that 
is  said  here  would  be  applicable  to  that 
time  when  the  Son  of  God  will  come  to 
judge  the  world,  and  when  his  saints 
will  be  associated  with  him,  in  his 
triumphs.  As,  in  respect  to  all  the 
others  of  the  seven  epistles  to  the 
churches,  the  rewards  promised  refer  to 
heaven,  and  to  Uie  happy  state  of  that 
blessed  world,  it  would  seem  also  that 
this  should  have  a  similar  reference,  for 
tiiere  is  no  reason  why  ''to  him  that 
overcame"  in  Thyatira  a  temporal  re- 
Ward  and  triumph  should  be^  promised 


shiyers :  even  as  I  *  leoeiYed  of  m j 
Father. 

28  And  I  will  giye  him  the 
morning  star.* 

ft  Ps.  2. 9.  c  &  22. 10. 

more  than  in  the  cases  of  the  others* 
If  so,  then  this  passage  should  not  b« 
adduced  as  having  any  reference  to  an 
imaginary  personal  reign  of  the  Saviour 
and  of  the  saints  on  the  earth,  f  Even 
as  I  received  of  my  father.  As  he  haa 
appointed  me.     Ps.  iL  6-9. 

28.  And  I  will  give  him  the  morning 
star.  The  "  morning  star"  is  that  bright 
planet — ^Venus — which  at  some  seasons 
of  the  year  appears  so  beautifully  in  the 
east^  leading  on  the  morning — ^the  har- 
binger of  the  day.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  objects  in  nature,  and  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  great  variety  of  uses  for 
illustration.  It  appears  as  the  dark- 
ness passes  away;  it  is  an  indication 
that  the  morning  comes;  it  is  inter- 
mingled with  the  l^st  rays  of  the  light 
of  llie  sun ;  it  seems  to  be  a  herald  to 
announce  the  coming  of  that  glorious 
luminary ;  it  is  a  pledge  of  the  faithful, 
ness  of  God.  In  which  of  these  senses, 
if  any,  it  is  referred  to  here,  is  not 
stated;  nor  is  it  said  what  is  implied  by 
its  being  given  to  him  that  overcomes. 
It  would  seem  to  be  used  here  to  denote 
a  bright  and  brilliant  ornament ;  some- 
thing with  which  he  who  "overcame" 
would  be  adorned,  resembling  the  bright 
star  of  the  morning.  It  is  observable 
that  it  is  not  said  that  he  would  make 
him  like  the  morning  star,  as  in  Dan. 
xii.  8 ;  nor  that  he  would  be  compared 
with  the  morning  star,  like  the  king  of 
Babylon,  Isa.  xiv.  12 ;  nor  that  he  would 
resemble  a  star  which  Balaam  says  he 
saw  in  the  distant  future.  Num.  xxiv. 
17.  The  idea  seems  to  be,  that  the 
Saviour  would  give  him  something  that 
would  resemble  that  morning  planet  in 
beauty  and  splendor — ^perhaps  meaning 
that  it  would  be  placed  as  a  gem  in  his 
diadem  and  would  sparkle  on  his  brow — 
bearing  some  such  relation  to  him  who 
is  called  "the  Sun  of  Righteousness,"  as 
the  morning  star  does  to  the  glorious  sun 
on  his  rising.  If  so,  the  meaning  would 
be,  that  he  would  receive  a  beautifu] 
ornament,  bearing  a  near  relation  to  the 
Bedeemer  himself  as  a  bright  sun — a 
pledge  that  tiie  darkness  was  past-^bnt 
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29  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches. 

one  whose  beams  would  melt  away  into 
the  superior  light  of  the  Bedeemer  him- 
self, as  the  beams  of  the  morning  star 
are  lost  in  the  superior  glory  of  the 
sun* 

29.  He  that  hath  an  ear,  Ao.  See 
Notes  on  yer.  7. 

CHAPTER  m. 

THE  SPISTLS  TO  THE  CHURCH  AT  SABDI8. 

The  oontento  of  the  epistle  to  the 
church  at  Sardis  (vs.  1-6)  are,  (1)  The 
usual  salutation  to  the  angel  of  the 
church,  ver.  1.  (2)  The  usual  reference 
to  the  attril^utes  of  the  Saviour — ^^those 
referred  to  here  being  that  he  had  the 
seven  Spirits  of  God,  and  the  seven 
stars,  ver.  1.  (3)  The  assurance  that  he 
knew  their  works,  ver.  1.  (4)  The 
statement  of  the  peculiarity  of  the 
church,  or  what  he  saw  in  It — ^that  it 
had  a  name  to  live  and  was  dead,  ver.  1. 
(6)  A  solemn  direction  to  the  members 
of  the  church,  arising  from  their  cha- 
racter and  circumstances,  to  be  watch- 
ful, and  to  strengthen  the  things  which 
remained,  but  wMch  were  ready  to  die  i 
to  remember  what  they  had  received, 
and  to  hold  fast  that  which  hitd  been 
communicated  to  them,  and  to  repent 
of  all  their  sins,  vs.  2,  3.  (6)  A  threat 
that  if  they  did  not  do  this,  he  would 
come  suddenly  upon  them,  at  an  hour 
which  they  could  not  anticipate,  ver.  3. 
{7)  A  commendation  of  the  church  as 
far  as  it  coiQd  be  done,  for  there  were 
still  a  few  among  them  who  had  not 
defiled  their  garments,  and  a  promise 
that  they  should  walk  before  him  in 
white,  ver.  4.  (8)  A  promise,  as  usual, 
to  him  that  should  be  victorious.  The 
promise  here  is,  that  he  should  walk 
before  him  in  white;  that  his  name 
should  not  be  blotted  oat  of  the  book 
of  life ;  that  he  should  be  acknowledged 
before  the  Father,  and  before  the 
angels,  ver.  6.  (9)  The  usual  call  on 
all  persons  to  hear  what  the  Spirit  said 
to  the  churches. 

Sardis  was  Uie  capital  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Lydia,  one  of  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  in  a  fine  4>lain 
watered  by  the  river  Pactolus.  famous 
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ND  uuto  the  angel  of  the  t^xn^ 
in  Sardis  write ;  These  thing!? 


for  its  golden  sands.  It  was  the  capita) 
where  the  celebrated  Crcesus,  proverbis/ 
for  his  wealth,  reigned.  It  was  takm 
by  Cyrus  (B.  €.  548),  when  Orossus  waa 
Idng,  and  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  splendid  and  opulent  cities  of  the 
East.  It  subsequently  passed  into  tha 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  under  them 
sank  rapidly  in  wealth  and  importance. 
In  the  time  ef  Tiberius  it  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  but  was  rebuUt  by 
order  of  the  emperor.  The  inhabitants 
of  Sardis  bore  an  ill  repute  among  the 
ancients  for  their  voluptuous  modes  of 
Ufe.  Perhems  there  may  be  an  allusion 
to  this  fiftcty  m  the  words  which  are  used 
in  the  address  to  the  church  there, 
"Thou  hast  a  few  names  even  in  Sardie 
which  have  not  defiled  their  garments." 
Successive  earthquakes,  and  ^e  ravages 
of  the  Saracens  and  the  Turks,  have 
reduced  tiiis  once  celebrated  city  to  a 
heap  of  ruins,  though  exhibiting  stitt 
many  remains  of  former  splendor.  The 
name  of  the  village  which  now  occupies 
the  place  of  this  ancient  capital,  is  Sart. 
It  is  a  miserable  village,  comprising 
only  a  few  wretched  cottages,  occupied 
by  Turks  and  Greeks.  There  are  ruins 
of  the  theatre,  the  Stadium,  and  of  some 
ancient  churches.  The  most  remarkable 
of  the  ruins  are  two  pillars  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Oybele, 
and,  if  so,  they  are  among  the  most 
ancient  in  the  world,  ihe  temple  of 
Gybele  having  been  built  only  three 
hundred  years  after  that  of  Solomon. 
The  Acropolis  serves  well  to  define  the 
site  of  the  city.  Several  travellers  have 
recently  visited  the  reihains  of  Sardis, 
and  its  appearance  will  be  indicated  by 
a  few  extracts  from  their  writings. 
Arnndell,  in  his  "Discoveries  in  Asih 
Minor,*'  says,  "If  I  were  asked  whal 
impresses  the  mind  most  strongly  in 
beholding  Sardis,  I  should  say,  its  in- 
describable solitude,  like  the  darkness 
of  Egypt,  darkness  that  could  be  fdt. 
So  the  deep  solitude  of  the  spot)  oaoe 
the  *  lady  of  kingdoms,'  produces  a  ocr- 
responding  feeling  of  desolate  abandon-^ 
ment  in  the  mind,  which  can  never  b*< 
forgotten." 
The  Rev.  J.  Hartley,  in  regard  to 
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then  mica,  remarks —  "  The  rains  are, 
with  one  eicspttoD,  more  eutirely  gone 
to  decay  thaji  those  of  most  of  the  fw- 
oient  eitiea  whLcli  ne  hava  Tiaitea.  No 
Christiana  reside  on  the  spot;  two  Greeks 
only  work  in  a  miU  here,  and  a  faw 
wratahed  Torkiih  hnla  are  Bcattered 
among  the  ruina.  Ve  san  the  ehurohee 
of  Bt.  Jobs  and  the  Virgin,  the  theatre, 
and  the  building  styled  the  FaUoe  of 
Crceam ;  bnt  the  moat  atriking  objeeC  at 
Sardis  ia  the  temple  of  CjbelB.  I  waa 
filled  with  wonder  and  ane  at  beholding 
the  two  atapendooa  oDlumna  of  Ihis  edi- 
fioe,  which  are  still  remuning:  Uiej  are 
sileat  bat  impreaaiTa  witDeaaea  of  the 
power  and  splendor  of  antiquity." 

The  impreaaion  produeed  on  tiie  mind, 
is  TiTidlj  deaacribed  in  the  folloiring 
langaage  of  a    recent    trsTeller,   who 


twilight  {  the  snowy  sommit  of  the 
moout^n  [Tmolns],  the  long  sweep  of 
the  valley,  and  the  flashing  corrent  of 
the  river  [PkIoIds].  I  strolled  along 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Paetolus,  and 
seabed  myself  by  the  aide  of  the  balf~ 

"  There  are  few  individnaJa,  who  can- 
not trace  oa  the  map  of  their  memory 


some  momenta  of  oTerpowering  emoUdn, 
and  some  scene,  which,  onoe  dwelt  iipoo, 
baa  become  ita  own  painlar,  and  left  be- 
hind it  a  memorial  that  time  oould  Dot 
efface.  I  can  readily  sjmpatiiiza  with 
the  feelings  of  him  who  wept  at  the  base 
of  the  pyramids ;  nor  were  my.own  less 
powecfo!,  on  that  night,  when  I  sat  be- 
neath the  sky  of  Asia  to  gaie  upon  ((■ 
ruins  ofSardii,  from  the  banks  of  the 
golden-sanded  Paololna.  Beside  ms 
were  the  cliffs  of  the  Acropolis,  which, 
centuries  before,  the  hardy  Uedian 
scaled,  while  leading  on  the  Qonqnering 
Persians,  whose  tenia  had  covered  the 
very  spot  on  which   I   was  reclining. 

had  been   the  palace  of  the  gorgeons- 


withiD 


walls  w 


gregated  the  wisest  of  mankind,  Thales, 
aeobnluB,  and  Solon.  It  wag  here  that 
the  wretched  father  mourned  alone  the 
mangled  corse  of  hli  beloved  Atys;  it 
was  here  that  the  eame  humilialad  men- 
arch  wept  at  Che  feet  of  the  Persian  boj, 
who  wmng  from  him  his  kingdom.  Far 
in  the  dislence  were  the  gigantic  tuntUi 
of  the  Lydiaa  monaicha,  Candoales, 
Halyattys/andQyges;  and  around  them 
were  spread  those  very  phdns,  ODoe 
trodden  by  the  countless  hosts  of  Xerxes 
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sailih  he  that  hath  the  seyen'^  Spi- 
rits of  God,  and  the  seyen  stars; 
I  know*  thy  works,  that  thou  hast 


a  c.  6.  6* 
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when  hurrying  on  to  find  a  tiepalchre  at 
Marathon. 

**  There  were  more  yaried  and  more 
yiTid  remembranoes  associated  with  the 
nght  of  Sardis,  than  conld  possibly  be 
attached  to  any  other  spot  of  earth ;  but 
all  were  mingled  with  a  feeling  of  dis- 
gust at  the  Uttleness  of  human  glory; 
all—all  had  passed  away  I  There  were 
before  me  the  fanes  of  a  dread  religion, 
the  tombs,  of  forgotten  monarohs,  and 
the  palm-tree  that  wared  in  the  banquet- 
hall  of  kings ;  while  the  feeling  of  deso- 
lation was  doubly  heightened  by  the 
calm  sweet  sky  above  me,  which,  in  its 
unfading  brightness,  shone  as  purely 
now  as  when  it  beamed  upon  the  golden 
dreams  of  Croesus." — Emerson* 8  Letters 
from  the  Mgean,  p.  113  seq. 

The  present  appearance  of  the  ruins 
is  indicated  by  the  preceding  cut. 

1.  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in 
Bardie,  Notes  on  cb.  i.  20..  ^  These 
things  saith  he  that  hath  the  seven  Spirits 
of  God,  See  Notes  on  ch.  1.  4.  If  the 
phrase,  ''the  seven  spirits  of  God,"  as 
there  supposed,  refers  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
there  is  great  propriety  in  saying  of  the 
Saviour,  that  he  has  that  spirit,  inasmuch 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  sent 
forth  by  him  into  the  world.  John  xv. 
26,  27 ;  xvi.  7,  13,  14.  It  was  one  of 
the  highest  characteristics  that  could  be 
given  of  the  Saviour,  to  say,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  his  to  send  forth  into 
the  world,  and  that  that  great  Agent,  on 
whose  gracious  influences  all  were  de- 
pendent for  the  possession  of  true  reli- 
gion, could  be  given  or  withheld  by  him 
at  his  pleasure.  %  And  the  seven  stars. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  i.  16.  These  repre- 
sented the  angels  of  the  seven  churches 
(Notes,  ch.  i.  20),  and  the  idea  which 
the  Saviour  would  seem  to  intend  to 
convey  here  is,  that  he  had  entire  con- 
trol over  the  ministers  of  the  churches, 
and  could  keep  or  remove  them  at  plea- 
sure. ^  /  know  thy  works.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  ii.  2.  ^  That  thou  hast  a  name 
that  thou  livest.  Thou  dost  profess  at- 
tachment to  me  and  my  cause.  The 
word  life  is  a  word  that  is  commonly  em- 
ployed, in  the  New  Testament,  to  denite 


a  name  that  thou  liyest,  ^  and  art 
dead. 
2  Be  watchful,  and  strengtheh* 

e  1  Ti.  6.  6.  dc  2. 4. 

religion,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
natural  state  of  man,  which  is  described 
as  death  in  sin.  By  the  profession  of 
religion,  they  expressed  the  purpose  to 
live  unto  God,  and  for  another  world; 
they  professed  to  have  true,  spiritual 
life.  '  \  And  art  dead.  That  is,  spiritu- 
ally. This  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that 
their  profession  was  merely  in  name/ 
and  yet,  this  must  be  understood  com- 
paratively, for  there  were  some  even  in 
Sardis  who  truly  lived  unto  God.  Ver.  4. 
The  meaning  is,  that,  in  general,  the 
profession  of  religion  among  them  was 
a  mere  name.  The  Saviour  does  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  churches  of  Ephe- 
sus  and  Thyatura,  specify  any  prevailing 
form  of  error  or  false  doctrine;  but  it 
would  seem  that  here  it  was  a  simple 
want  of  religion. 

2.  Be  watchful.  Be  wakeful ;  be  at- 
tentive and  earnest — in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  drowsy  condition  of  the 
church.  H  Strengthen  the  things  which 
remain.  The  true  piety  that  still  lives 
and  lingers  among  you.  Whatever  there 
was  of  religion  among  them,  it  was  of 
importance  to  strengthen  it,  that  the 
love  of  the  Saviour  might  not  become 
wholly  extinct.  An  important  duty  in 
a  low  and  languishing  state  of  religion, 
is,  to  ''strengthen  the  things  that  still 
survive."  It  is  to  cultivate  all  the  graces 
which  do  exist;  to  nourish  all  the  love 
of  truth  which  may  linger  in  the  church; 
and  to  confirm,  by  warm  exhortation, 
and  by  a  reference  to  the  gracious  pro- 
mises of  God's  word,  the  few  who  may 
be  endeavouring  to  do  their  duty,  and 
who,  amidst  many  discouragements,  are 
aiming  to  be  faithful  to  the  Saviour.  In 
the  lowest  state  of  religion  in  a  church, 
there  may  be  a  few,  perhaps  quite  ob- 
scure andof  humblerank,  who  aremoum- 
ing  over  the  desolations  of  Zion,  and 
who  are  sighiDg  for  better  times.  All 
such  it  is  tiie  duty  of  the  ministers  of 
religion  to  comfort  and  encourage ;  for, 
it  is  in  their  hearts  that  piety  may  be 
kept  alive  in  the  church ;  it  is  through 
them  that  it  may  be  hoped  religion  may 
yet  be  revived.  In  the  apparent  hope- 
lessness of  doing  much  good  to  otheors. 
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tha  ihings  which  remain^  ihftt  are 
ready  to  die :  for  I  have  not  found 
thy  works  perfect  •  before  God. 

3  Remember  ^  therefore  how  thou 
hast  received  and  heard ;  and  hold 

a  Da.  6.  27.  (  He.  2. 1« 

"  ■. I-  I   ■■  I         ■  I  ■       .    ■       ■■      III.       ■  ■ 

good  may  alwajs  be  done  to  the  cause 
Itself  by  preserving  and  strengthening 
what  tiiere  may  be  of  life  among  those 
few,  amidst  the  general  desolation  and 
death.  It  is  much  to  preserve  life  in 
grain  sown  in  a  field  through  the  long 
and  dreary  winter,  when  ail  seems  to  be 
dead — for  it  will  burst  forth,  with  new 
life  and  beauty,  in  tiie  spring.  When 
the  body  is  prostrate  with  disease,  and 
life  just  lingers,  and  death  seems  to  be 
coming  on,  it  is  much  to  preserve  the 
little  strength  that  remains;  much  to 
keep  the  healthful  parts  from  being  in<- 
vaded,  that  there  may  be  strengtli  yet 
to  recover.  ^  That  are  ready  to  die. 
That  seem  just  ready  to  become  extinct. 
So,  sometimes,  in  a  plant,  there  seems 
to  be  but  the  least  conceivable  life  re- 
maining, and  it  appears  that  it  must 
die.  So,  when  we  are  sick,  there  seems 
to  be  but  the  feeblest  glimmering  of  life, 
and  it  is  apparently  just  ready  to  go  out. 
So,  when  a  fire  dies  away,  there  seems 
but  a  spark  remaining,  and  it  is  just 
ready  to  become  extinct.  And  thus,  in 
reUgion  in  tiie  soul ;  religion  in  a  church ; 
religion  in  a  community — ^it  often  seems 
as  if  it  were  just  about  to  go  out  for 
ever.  ^  JPor  I  have  not  found  thy  works 
perfect  before  Qod,  I  have  not  found 
iUxQm  complete  OT  fvlL  They  come  short 
of  that  which  is  required.  Of  what 
church,  of  what  individual  Christian,  is 
not  this  true?  Whom  might  not  the 
Saviour  approach  with  the  same  lan- 
guage? It  was  true,  however,  in  a 
marked  and  eminent  s^ise,  of  the 
church  at  Sardis. 

3.  j&emm&er,  thwef<yrey  hom  thou  haat 
received.  This  may  refer  either  to  some 
peculiarity  in  the  mannw  in  which  the 
gospel  was  conyeyed  to  them  —  as,  by 
the  labors  of  the  apostles,  and  by  the  re- 
markable effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
or  to  the  ardor  and  love  with  which  they 
embraced  it;  or  to  the  greatness  of  the 
favors  and  privileges  conferred  on  them; 
or  to  their  own  understanding  of  what 
the  gospel  required,  wh^n  they  were  con- 
TOrtod.    It  is  not  possible  to  d^Vermine 


fast,  and  repeni'  7f  therefore  thoo 
shalt  not  watch,  I  wUl  come  on 
thee  as  a  thief, '  and  thou  shalt  not 
know  what  hour  I  will  come  upon 
thee. 

c  T«r.  19.  4  e.  10. 16. 

in  which  sense  the  language  is  used, 
but  the  general  idpa  is  plain,  that  there 
was  something  marked  and  unusual  in 
the  way  in  which  they  had  been  led  to 
embrace  the  gospel,  and  that  it  was 
highly  proper  in  these  feiroumstancas  to 
look  back  to  the  days  when  they  gare 
themselves  to  Christ. — It  is  always  well 
for  Christians  to  caJl  to  remembrance 
the  **  day  of  their  espousals,^''  and  their 
views  and  feeHngs  when  they  gave  their 
hearts  to  the  Saviour,  and  to  compare 
those  views  with  their  present  condition, 
especially  if  their  conversion  was  marked 
by  any  ^ng  unnsuaL  ^  And  heartL 
How  thou  didst  hear  the  gospel  in  for> 
mer  times;  that  is,  with  what  earnest- 
ness and  attention  thou  didst  embrace 
it.  This  would  rather  seem  to  imply  that 
the  reference  in  the  whole  passage  is  to 
the  fact  that  they  embraced  the  gospel 
with  great  ardor  and  seal.  %  And  hold 
faat,  (1)  Hold  feat  the  truths  which 
thou  didst  then  receive:  (2)  hold  fast 
what  remains  of  true  religion  among 
you.  ^  And  repent,  Bepent  in  regard 
to  all  tiiat  in  which  you  have  departed 
from  your  views  and  feelings  when  you 
embraced  the  gospel,  f  If  there/ore  thou 
shalt  not  watch.  The  speaker  evidently 
supposed  that  it  was  possible  that  they 
woidd  not  regard  the  warning;  that  they 
would  presume  that  they  would  be  safe 
if  they  refused  to  give  heed  to  it,  or  that 
by  mere  inattention  Mid  indifference  they 
might  suffer  the  warning  to  pass  by  un- 
heeded. Similar  results  hare  been  so 
common  in  the  world  as  to  make  such 
a  supposition  not  improbable,  and  to 
make  proper,  in  other  oases  as  well  as 
that,  the  solemn  threatening  that  he 
would  come  suddenly  upon  them,  f  / 
will  come  on  thee  as  a  thief.  In  a  sud- 
den and  unexpected  manner.  See  Notes 
on  1  Thess.  v.  2.  %  And  ye  shall  not 
know  what  hour  I  will  come  upon  thee. ' 
You  shall  not  know  beforehand;  yo9 
shall  have  no  warning  of  my  immediate 
approach.  This  is  often  the  way  in 
wMch  God  comes  to  men  in  his  heavy 
judgments^  Long  beforehand,  he  admo** 
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4  Thou  hast  a  few  names  6Ten 
in  Sardis  which  haye  not  defiled 
their  gannents ;  and  they  shall  walk 
with  me  in  white:*  for  they  are 
Tforthy.  .  ' 

aa7. 0;  19. 8 

nishes  us,  indeed,  of  what  must  be  the 
oonseqnenees  df  a  coarse  of  sin,  uid 
warns  as  to  turn  from  it;  but  when  sin- 
ners refuse  to  attend  to  his  warning,  and 
still  walk  in  the  way  of  erU,  he  comes 
suddenly,  and  outs  them  down.  Every 
man  who  is  warned  of  the  evil  of  his 
course,  and  who  refuses  or  neglects  to 
repeni^  has  reason  to  beUcTe  that  God 
wul  come  suddenly  in  his  wrath,  and 
call  him  to  his  bar.  Pror.  xxix.  1.  No 
such  man  can  presume  on  impunity ;  no 
one  who  is  warned  of  his  guilt  and  dan- 
ger can  feel  that  he  is  for  one  moment 
safe.  No  one.  can  have  any  ba^is  of  cal- 
culation that  he  will  be  spared;  no  one 
can  flatter  himself  with  any  probable 
anticipation  that  he  .will  haye  time  to 
repent  when  God  comes  to  take  him 
away.  Beneyolence  has  done  its  appro- 
priate work  in  warning  him ; — ^how  can 
the  Great  Judge  of  all  be  to  blame,  if  he 
comes  then,  and  suddenly  cuts  the  sin- 
ner off? 

4.  Thou  host  a  few  namea  even  in  Sar- 
dis, See  the  iijialysis  of  the  chap- 
ter. The  word  namea  here  is  equivalent 
to  pevBone,  and  the  idea  is,  that  even 
in  a  place  so  depraved,  and  where  reli- 
gion had  so  much  declined,  there  were 
a  few  persons  who  had  kept  themselves 
free  from  the  general  contamination.  In 
most  cases  where  error  and  sin  prevail, 
there  may  be  found  a  few  who  are  worthy 
of  the  divine  commendation;  a  few  who 
show  that  true  religion  ma^  exist  even, 
when  the  mass  are  evil.  Comp.  Notes 
on  Bom.  xL  4.  ^  Which  Aave  not  de- 
filed their  garments.  Comp.  Notes  on 
Jade  23.  The  meaning  is,  that  they  had 
not  defiled  themselves  by  coming  in  eon- 
tact  with  the  pro£uie  and  the  polluted ; 
or,  in  other  words,  they  had  kept  them- 
selves free  from  the  prevailing  corrup- 
tion. They  were  like  persons  clothed 
in  white  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  de- 
filed, yet  keeping  their  raiment  from  be- 
ing soiled,  f  And  they  shall  walk  toith 
wte  in  iohits.  White  is  the  emblem  of 
innocence,  and  is  hence  appropriately 
rnnesented  as  tho  ooXor  of  tha  xaunent  • 
10* 


5  He  thai,  oyeroometht  the  samo 
shall  be  clothed  in  white  raiment ; 
and  I  will  not  blot  out  his  name 
out  of  the  *  book  of  life,  but  I  will 


»  0. 17. 8. 


of  the  heavenly  inhabitants.  The  per- 
sons here  referred  to  had  kept  their  gar- 
ments uncontaminated  on  the  earth,  and 
as  an  appropriate  reward,  it  is  said  that 
they  woidd  appear  in  white  raiment  in 
heaven.  Comp.  ch.  viL  9 ;  xix.  8.  V  For 
they  are  v>orthy.  They  have  shown  tnem- 
selves  worthy  to  be  regarded  as  follow- 
ers of  the  Lamb ;  or,  they  have  a  cha- 
racter that  is  fitted  for  heaven.  The 
declaration  is  not  that  they  have  any 
claim  to  heaven  on  the  ground  of  their 
own  merit,  or  that  it  w^  be  in  virtue 
of  their  own  works  that  they  wUl  be  re- 
ceived there;  but  that  there  is  Sk  fitness 
or  propriety  that  they  should  thus  ap- 
pear in  heaven.  We  are  all  personally 
unworthy  to  be  admitted  to  heaven,  but 
we  may  evince  such  a  character  as  to 
show  tiiat,  according  to  the  arraoge- 
ments  of  grace,  it  is  Jit  and  proper  that 
we  should  be  received  there.  We  have 
the  character  to  which  God  has  profoised 
eternal  life. 

5.  Me  that  overeometh.  See-  Notes  os 
ch.  ii.  7.  %  The  same  shall  be  clothed  m. 
tohite  raiment.  Whosoever  he  may  be 
that  shall  overcome  sin  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  this  world,  shall  be  admitted  to 
this  glorious  reward.  The  promise  is 
made  not  only  to  those  in  Sardis  who 
should  be  victorieiis,  but  to  all  in  every 
age  and  every  land.  The  hope  that  is 
thos  held  out  before  us,  is  that  of  ap- 
pearing with  the  Redeemer  in  his  king- 
dom, clad  in  robes  expressive  of  holi- 
ness and  joy.  V  And  I  toill  not  blot  out 
his  name  01U  0/  the  book  of  Ufe,  Tha 
book  which  contains  the  names  of  those 
who  are  to  live  with  him  for  ever.  The 
names  of  his  people  are  thus  represented 
as  enrolled  in  a  bo<^  which  he  keeps — 
a  register  of  those  who  are  to  live  for- 
ever. The  phrase  "book  of  life"  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  Bible,  representing 
this  idea.  See  Notes  on  Phil.  iv.  d.. 
Comp.  Rev.  xv.  3 ;  xx.  12, 16  j  xxi,  27 ; 
xxii.  19.  The  expression  "I  will  not 
blot  out"  means,  that  the  names  would 
be  found  there  on  the  great  day  of  final  ^ 
account,  and  would  be  found  there  for- 
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oonfess*  his  name  before  myFather, 
and  before  his  angels. 

•  Lu.  12.  8. 

ever.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  as  no 
one  can  hare  access  to  that  book  bat  he 
who  keeps  it,  there  is  the  most  positive 
assurance  that  it  will  never  be  done,  and 
the  salvation  of  the  redeemed  wiU  he, 
therefore,  secure.  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  period  is  coming  when  it 
will  he  felt  to  he  a  higher  honor  to  have 
the  name  enrolled  in  that  hook  than  in  the 
books  of  hwaldry — in  tiie  most  splendid 
oatalogne  of  princes,  poets,  warriors, 
nohles,  or  statesmen,  that  the  world  has 
produced,  f  But  I  will  eonfeu  his  name, 
Ac  I  will  acknowledge  him  to  be  my 
follower.    See  Notes  on  Matt.  x.  S2. 

6.  He  that  hath  an  ear,  Ao,  See  Notes 
on  ch.  iL  7. 

THE  EPISTLB  TO  THE   GHX7RCH  IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

This  episUe  (vs.  7-13)  comprises  the 
following  suhjects : — (1)  The  usnal  ad- 
dress to  the  angel  of  the  church,  ver.  7. 

(2)  The  reference  to  some  attribute,  or 
characteristic  of  the  speaker,  ver.  7.  He 
here  addresses  the  church  as  one  who  is 
holy  and  true,  as  he  who  has  the  key  of 
David,  and  who  can  shut,  and  no  one 
can  open,  and  open,  and  no  one  can 
shut.  .  The  representation  is  that  of 
one  who  occupies  a  royal  palace,  and 
who  can  admit  or  exclude  any  one  whom 
he  pleases.  The  reference  to  such  a 
palace  is  continued  through  the  epistle. 

(3)  The  usual  declaration  that  he  knows 
their  works,  and  that  he  has  found  that 
they  had  strength,  though  but  a  little, 
and  had  kept  his  word,  ver.  8.  (4)  A 
declaration  that  he  would  constrain  some 
who  professed  that  they  were  Jews,  but 
who  were  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  to 
come  and  humble  tliemselves  before 
them,  ver.  9.  (6)  The  particular  pro- 
mise to  that  church.  He  would  keep 
them  in  the  hour  of  temptation  that  was 
coming  to  try  all  that  dwelt  upon  the 
earth,  ver.  10.  (6)  The  command  ad- 
dressed to  them  as  to  the  other  churches. 
Ho  solemnly  enjoins  it  on  them  to  see 
that  no  one  should  take  their  crown,  or 
deprive  them  of  the  reward  which  he 
would  give  to  his  faithful  followers,  ver. 
11.    (7)  A  general  promise,  in  view  of 


6  He  that  huth  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  what  the  SpiA  saith  unto  the 
churches. 


the  circumstances  in  riiladelphia,  to  all 
who  should  overcome,  ver.  12.  They 
would  be  made  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of 
G-od,  and  go  no  more  oat  They  would 
have  written  on  themselv^es  the  name  of 
his  God,  and  the  name  of  the  holy  city 
— showing  that  they  were  inhabitants 
of  the  heavenly  world.  (8)  The  usual 
call  on  all  to  attend  to  what  was  said  to 
the  churches,  ver.  13. 

Philadelphia  stood  about  twenty-five 
miles  southeast  from  Sardis,  in  the 
plain  of  Hermus,  and  about  midway  be- 
tween the  river  of  that  name  and  the 
termination  of  Mount  Tmolus.  It  was 
the  second  city  in  Lydia,  and  was  built 
by  king  Attains  Philadelphus,  from  whom 
it  received  its  name.  In  the  year  133, 
B.  C,  the  place  passed,  with  the  country 
in  the  vicinity,  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Romans.  The  site  is  reported  by 
Strabo  to  be  liable  to  earthquakes,  but 
it  continued  to  be  a  place  of  importance 
down  to  the  Byzantine  age ;  and,  of  all 
the  towns  in  Asia  Minor,  it  withstood 
the  Turks  the  longest  It  was  taken  by 
Bajazat,  A.  D.  1392.  "It  still  exists  as 
a  Turkish  town,  under  the  name  of  Al- 
lah Shehr,  '  City  of  God,'  i.  e.,  the  'High 
Town.'  It  covers  a  considerable  extent 
of  ground,  running  up  the  slopes  of  four 
hills,  or  rather  of  one  hill,  with  four  flat 
summits.  The  country  a^s  viewed  irom 
these  bills  is  extremely  magnificent  — 
gardens  andvineya]:jls  lying  at  the  back 
and  sides  of  the  town,  and  before  it  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  extensive 
plains  of  Asia.  The  missionaries,  Fisk 
and  Parsons  were  informed  by  the  Greek 
bishop,  that  the  town  contained  3000 
houses,  of  which  he  assigned  250  to  the 
Greeks,  and  the  rest  to  the  Turk^.  On 
the  same  authority,  it  is  stated  that 
there  are  five  churches  in  the  town,  be- 
sides twenty  others  which  were  too  old 
or  too  small  for  use.  Six  minarets,  in- 
dicating as  many  mosques,  are  seen  in 
the  town,  and  one  of  these  mosques  is 
believed  by  the  native  Christians  to 
have  been  the  church  in  which  assem- 
bled the  primitive  Christians  addressed 
in  the  Apocalypse.  There  are  few  ruins; 
but  in  one  part  are  four  pillars,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  oolajnns  of  • 


CHAPTER  rri.  115 

I   Baith  he  that  ia  hoi;,  "  he  that  is 


ebnriih.  One  aolitor;  pillar  hss  been 
oflcu  noticed,  m  reminding  beholdeia 
of  tlie  lenjarluible  words  in  the  ApocB' 
lypse,  'Him  thut  orerCDmeth  Kill  I 
make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  mj 
Qod.' "  ^  Siiia'i  ffncy.  Bee,  aleo,  the 
HUiionaiy  Berald  for   I82I,  p.   aS3; 


1830,  pp.  Z1D-Z12.  The  toim  is  (h« 
seat  of  a.  Qieek  Aichbiihop,  with  aboat 
twenty  inferior  clergy.  The  »WeBt«  u« 
n&iTow,  and  are  deaaribed  aa  nmark. 
ablj  SIthy.  The  tuinexed  eat  will  ^t* 
e,  representation  of  the  town  m  It  now 


J.  And  to  the  angd  of  lie  church  in 
Philadelphia.  Boe  Notes  on  ch.  i.  20. 
T  There  thingi  tailh  he  that  it  holy. 
Thie  refers  nndonbtedly  to  the  Lord 
JosuB.  The  appellation  holy,  or  the 
holy  one,  ia  one  that  befits  hiin,  and  is 
not  unfreqnently  pven  to  him  in  the 
New  Teitament.  Luke  i.  35;  AcM  i. 
Zr,  iii.  14.     ICis  not  only  an  appellation 


depend  much  on  onr  idea  of  the  charae- 
ter  of  him  who  addresses  ue,  and  aolem- 
Dity  and  thoughtful  noes  always  become 
Di  when  we  M-e  addreased  by  a  holy 
Bedeemer.  ^  Ht  that  ii  true.  Another 
aluTM>t«riitio  of  the  Savionr  well-fltlad 


to  be  referred  to  when  he  addreuea 
men.  It  is  a  diarBceeriatie  often  aeeribed 
to  him  in  tho  Now  Testament  (John.  i. 
9,  14,  ir;TiiL40,  45;  liv.  fl ;  iTill.  37 ; 
1  John  V.  20),  and  one  which  is  eml- 
oenlly  adapted  to  Impress  the  mind  with 
solemn  thoaght  in  Tlew  of  the  fact  that 

to  determine  our  destiny.  ^  He' that 
hath  the  key  of  David.  This  eipreasion 
is  manifeatly  taken  from  lea.  Jliii.  22, 
"And  the  key  of  the  house  of  David 
will  I  lay  upon  his  shonldor."  See  tho  . 
posaags  eiplainod  in  the  Notes  on  that 
place.  As  gacd  by  Isniah,  the  phrase 
is  applied  to  Eliakim,  and  it  is  not  to  he 
infer-ed  that  beoauae  the  langoage  her<i 
is  applied  to  the  Lord  Jeeus,  that  o  ' 
all]*  it  had  any  sneh  taference. 
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true,  *  he  that  fanth  the  key  *  of 
David,  he  that  openeth,  and  no  man 
shutteth ;  and  shutteth,  *  and  no 
man  openeth ; 

«  lJiio.6. 20.      > la.  22. 22.      c  Job.12.14. 

application  of  ihe  same  terms,"  says 
Prof.  Alexander  on  Isa.  xxiL  22,  **  to 
Peter  (Matt  zvi.  19),  and  to  Christ 
himself  (Rev.  iiL  7)  does  not  pror^  that 
they  here  refer  to  either,  or  that  Eliakim 
was  a  type  of  Christ,  but  merely  that 
the  same  words  admit  of  different  appli- 
eations."  The  iangnage  is  that  which 
properly  denotes  authority  or  control — 
as  when  one  has  the  key  of  a  housed  and 
has  unlimited  access  to  it;  and  the 
meaning  here  is,  that,  as  David  is  repre- 
sented as  the  king  of  Israel  residing  in 
a  palace,  so  he  who  had  the  key  to  that 
palace  had  rcg^ai  authority,  f  He  that 
open^h,  and  no  man  ohMtt^h,  Jto.  He 
has  free  and  unrestrauied  aoeess  to  the 
house;  the  power  of  admittiAg  any  one> 
or  of  exidu^nis  any  oa«.  Applied  here 
to  the  Saviowy  a»  kiaig  in  Zion,  thk 
means  thai  in  his  kingdom  he  has  the 
absolute  eoBtrel  in  regaid  to  th«  ad. 
mission  «v  exehtfloB  of  any  oba.  He 
can  preflcribe  the  teims;  he  can  Invite 
whon  ho  ehoeses;  he  ean  exclude 
those  whom  h«  fudges  should  not  be 
admitted.  A  zeference  to  this  absolute 
control  was  every  way  proper  when  he 
was  addressini;  a  church,  and  is  every 
way  proper  for  us  to  reflect  on  when  we 
think  of  the  subject  of  our  personal 
salvation. 

8.  I  know  fAv  toorks.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  it  2.  fJseftoU  /  have  set  before 
thee  an  open  door.  Referring  to  his 
autliority  as  stated  in  ver.  7.  The 
"open  door"  here  evidently  refers  to 
the  enjoyment  of  some  privilege  or 
honor,  and  so  fSar  as  the  language  is 
concerned,  it  may  refer  to  any  one  of 
the  following;^  things,  either  (1)  the 
ability  to  do  good — represented  as  the 
''opening  of  the  door."  Comp.  Acts 
xiv.  27;  1  Cor.  xvi.  9;  2  Cor.  it  12; 
Col.  iv.  3.  (2)  The  privilege  of  access 
to  the  heavenly  palace;  that  is,  that 
they  had  an  abundant  opportunity  of 
securing  their  salvation,  the  door  being 
never  closed  against  them  by  day  or 
by  night.  Comp.  Rev.  xxi.  25.  Or, 
(3)  it  may  moan  that  they  had  before 
them  an  open  way  of  egress  from  dan- 


8  I  know  thy  worics.  behold,  1 
have  set  before  thee  an  open  '  door, 
and  no  man  can  shut  it :  for  thou 
hast  a  little  strength,  and  hast  kept 

4  1  Go.  16. 10. 

ger  and  persecution.  This  latter,  Profl 
Stuart  supposes  to  be  the  true  meaning, 
and  argues  this  because  it  is  immedi- 
ately specified  that  those  Jewish  perse- 
cutors would  be  made  to  humble  them- 
selves, and  that  the  church  would  but 
lightly  experience  the  troubles  which 
were  coming  upon  the  world  around 
them.  Butr  the  more  natural  interpre- 
tation of  the  phrase  "an  open  door,"  is 
that  it  refers  to  access  to  a  thing  rather 
than  egress  from  a  thing ;  that  we  may 
come  to  that  which  we  desire  to  ap- 
proach, rather  than  esci4>e  i^m  that 
which  we  dread.  There  is  no  objection, 
it  BOMBS  to  moy  to  the  supposition  th»t 
the  language  afly  b«  used  here  in  the 
largest  sense — as  denoting  that,  in  re- 
ga^  to  the  ehureh  at  Phihkdelphia,  there 
was  no  restraint.  Be  had  given  them 
the  most  unlimited  privileges.  The 
temj^e  of  salvation  was  thrown  open  to 
ti^m ;  the  celestial  ea^  was  accessible ; 
the  whole  world  was  before  them  as  a 
field  of  usefulness,  and  any  where,,  and 
every  where,  they  mi^t  do  good,  and  at 
all  times  tibey  might  have  aceess  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  %  And  no  man  can 
ehut  it.  No  one  has  the  power  of  pre- 
venting this,  for  he  who  has  control 
over  all  things,  concedes  these  privi- 
leges to  you.  ^  For  thou  hast  ^a  little 
strength.  This  would  imply  that  they 
had  not  great  vigor,  but  BtiU  tiiat,  not- 
withstanding there  were  so  many  ob- 
stacles to  tiieir  doing  good,  and  so  many 
temptations  to  evil,  there  still  remained 
with  them  some  degree  of  energy. 
They  were  not  wholly  dead;  and,  as 
long  as  that  was  the  case,  the  door  was 
still  open  for  them  to  do  good.  The 
words  "  little  strength"  may  refer  either 
to  the  smallness  of  the  number — ^mean- 
ing that  they  were  few ;  or  it  may  refer 
to  the  spiritual  life  and  energy  of  the 
church — meaning  that,  though  feeble, 
their  vital  energy  was  not  wholly  gone. 
The  more  natural  interpretation  seems 
to  be  to  refer  it  to  the  latter ;  and  the 
sense  is,  that  although  they  had  not 
the  highest  degree  of  energy,  or  had 
not  all  that  the  Saviour  desired  thsy 
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my  i^iHi,  joid  hast  not  denied  my 
name. 

9  B^old,  I  will  make  them  of 
the  synagogue  of  Satan,  which  say* 
ibey  are  Jews,  and  are  not,  bat  do 
lie;  behold,  I  will  make  them  to 

•  0.2.9. 

should  have,  they  were  not  wholly  dead. 
The  Sayioiu*  saw  among  them  the  evi- 
dencea  of  spiritual  life,  and  in  view  of 
tiiat  he  says  he  had  set  before  them  an 
open  door,  and  there  was  abundant 
opportunity  to  employ  all  the  energy 
and  zeal  which  they  had.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  same  thing  is  true 
now,  that  wherever  there  is  any  vitality 
in  a  church  the  Saviour  will  furnish 
ample  opportunity  that  it  may  be  em- 
ployed in  his  service.  ^  And  hast  mtt 
denied  my  name.  When  Christians  were 
"^brought  before  heathen  magistrates  in 
times  of  persecution,  they  were  required 
to  renounce^the  name  of  Christ,  and  to 
disown  him  in  a  public  manner.  It  is 
possible  that,  amidst  the  persecutions 
that  raged  in  the  early  times,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  at  Philadelphia  had 
been  summoned  to  such  a  trial,  and  they 
had  stood  the  trial  firmly.  It  would 
seem  from  the  following  verse,  that  the 
efforts  which  had  been  made  to  induce 
them  to  renounce  the  name  of  Christ 
had  been  made  by  those  who  professed 
to  be  Jews,  though  they  evinced  the 
spirit  of  Satan.  If  so,  then  the  attempt 
was  probably  to  convince  them  that 
Jesus  was  not  the  Christ.  This  attempt 
would  be  made  in  all  places  where 
there  were  Jews. 

9.  Behold  I  wUl  make.  Greek,  "  I 
give" — Siiiaiti — that  is,  I  will  arrange 
matters  so  that  this  ahaU  occur.  -  The 
word  implies  that  he  had  power  to  do 
tids,  and  consequently  proves  that  he 
has  power  over  the  heart  of  man,  and 
oan  secure  such  a ,  result  as  he  chooses. 
^  Them  of  the  Synagogue  of  Satan, 
whuA  say  that  they  are  Jews.  l¥ho 
profess  to  be  Jews,  but  are  really  of  the 
synagogue  of  Satan.  See  Notes  on  ch. 
ii.  9.  &e  meaning  is,  that,  though  they 
were  of  Jewish  extraction,  and  boasted 
much  of  being  Jews,  yet  tboy  were 
really  under  the  influence  of  Satan,  and 
their  assemblages  deserved  to  be  called 
his  "  synagogue."  %  And  are  not,  but 
io  Ue.     It  is  a  felse  profession  alto- 


come  *  and  worshii^  before  thy  feet, 
and  to  know  that  I  have  loyed 
thee. 

10  Because  thou  hast  kept  the 
word  of  my  patience,  ^*also  will 


ft  Is.  eo.  14. 


e  2  Pe.  2. 0. 


gether.     Comp.  Notes  on  1  John  i.  6. 
f  Behold  I  wUi  make  them  io  come  and 
worship  before  thy  feet.    The  word  ren- 
dered worship  here,  means  properly  to 
fall  prostrate,  and  then  to  do  homage^ 
or  to  worship  in  the  proper  sense,  as  this 
was  commonly  done  by  falling  prostrate* 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  iL  2.     So  far  as  the 
word  is  concerned,  it  may  refer  either  to 
spiritual  homage,  that  is,  the  worship 
of  God;   or  it  may  mean  respect  as 
shown  to  superiors.    If  it  is  used  here 
in  the  sense  of  divine  worship  properly 
so  called,  it  means  that  they  would  be 
constrained  to  come  and  worship  the 
Bedeemer  **  before  them,"  or  in  their 
very  presence  ,*  if  it  is  used  in  the  more 
general  signification,  it  means  that  they 
would  be    constrained   to  show  them 
honor  and  respects    The  latter  is  the 
probable   meaning;  that  is,  that  they 
would  be  constrained  to  acknowledge 
that  they  were  the  children  of  God,  or 
that  God  regarded  them  with  his  favor. 
It  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  they 
would  themselves  be  converted  to  Christ, 
but  that,  as  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  revile  and  oppose  those  who  were 
true   Christians,    they  would  be  con- 
strained to  come  and  render  them  thd 
respect  due  to  those  who  were  sincerely 
endeavoring  to  serve  their  Maker.    The 
truth  taught  here  is,  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  so  to  turn  the 
hearts  of  all  the  enemies  of  religion 
that   they  shall  be  brought  to   show 
respect  to  it ;  sp  to  incline  the  minds  of 
all  people  that  they  shall  honor  the 
church,   or  be  at   least  outwardly  its 
friends.     Such  homage  the  world  shall 
yet  be  eonstrayied  to  pay  to  it.    ^  And 
to  know  thctt  JTiave  loved  thee.    This  ex- 
plains what  he  had  just  said,  and  shows 
that  he  means  that  the  enemies  of  his 
church  will  yet  be  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge that  it  enjoys  the  smiles  of 
God,  and  that  instead  of  being  perse- 
euted  and  reviled,  it  should  be  respected 
and  loved. 
19.  Because  ikou  hast  kept  ihe  word 
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keep  tihee  from  the  hour  of  tempta- 
tion,  which,  shall  come  upon  all  the 
world,  to  try  them  that  awell  upon 
the  earth. 

11  Behold,  I  come  •  quickly:* 


a  Zep.  1. 14. 


b  yer.  8. 


of  my  patience.  My  word  commanding 
or  enjoining  patience ;  that  is,  thou  hast 
manifested  the  patience  which  I  require. 
They  had  shown  this  in  the  trials  which 
they  had  experienced;  he  promises  now 
that  in  return  he  will  keep  them  in  the 
future  trials  that  shall  come  upon  the 
world.  One  of  the  highest  rewards  of 
patience  in  one  trial  is  the  grace  that 
God  gives  us  to  bear  another.  The  fact 
that  we  have  been  patient  and  submissive 
may  be  regarded  as  proof  that  he  will 
give  us  grace  that  we  may  be  patient 
and  submissive  in  the  trials  that  are  to 
come.  God  does  not  leave  those  who 
have  shown  that  they  will  not  leave  him. 
^  /  also  will  keep  thee.  That  is,  I  will 
80  keep  you  that  you  shall  not  sink 
under  the  trials  which  will  prove  a  severe 
temptation  to  many.  This  does  not 
mean  that  they  would  be  actually  kept 
'irom  calamity  of  all  kinds,  but  that  they 
rould  be  kept  from  the  temptation  to 
^postacy  in  calamity.  He  would  give 
them  graee  to  bear  up  under  trials  with 
a  Christian  spirit,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  salvation  should  not  be 
endangered.  ^  From  the  hour  of  temp- 
tation* The  season;  the  time;  the 
period  of  temptation.  You  shall  be  so 
kept  that  that  which  will  prove  to  be  a 
time  of  temptation  to  so  many  shall  not 
endanger  your  salvation.  Though  others 
fall,  you  shall  not ;  though  you  may  be 
afflicted  with  others,  yet  you  shall  have 
grace  to  sustain  you.  \  Which  shall 
come  upon  all  the  world.  The  phrase 
here  used — **  all  the  world" — ^may  either 
denote  the  whole  world;  or  the  whole 
Roman  empire;  or  a  la^ge  district  of 
country;  or  the  land  of  Judea.  See 
Notes  on  Luke  ii.  1.  Here,  perhaps,  all 
that  is  implied  is,  that  the  trial  would  be 
very  extensive  or  general — so  much  so 
as  to  embrace  the  world  as  the  word  was 
understood  by  those  to  whom  the  epistie 
wa£  addressed.  It  need  not  be  supposed 
that  the  whole  world  literally  was  in- 
cluded in  it,  or  even  all  the  Roman 
empire,  but  what  was  the  world  to  them 
— ^tiie  region  which  they  would  embrace 
Ib  tiliat  term.    If  there  were  vome  far- 


hold  that  fast  which  thou  hast,  thai 
no  man  take  thy  crown. 

12  Him  that  overcometh  will  I 
make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my 
God ;  and  he  shall  go  no  more  out: 
and  I  will  write  upon  him  the  name 

spreading  calamity  in  the  country  where 
they  resided,  it  would  probably  be  all 
that  would  be  Mrly  embraced  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  not  known 
to  what  trial  the  speaker  refers.  It  may 
have  been  some  form  of  persecution,  or 
it  may  have  been  some  calamity  by  dis- 
ease, earthquake,  or  famine  that  was  to 
occur.  Tacitus  (see  Wetstein,  in  loc») 
mentions  an  earthquake  that  sank  twelve 
cities  in  Asia  Minor  in  one  night,  by 
which,  among  others,  Philadelphia  was 
deeply  affected,  and  it  is  possible  that 
there  may  have  been  reference  here  to 
that  overwhelming  calamity.  But  no- 
thing can  be  determined  with  certainty 
in  regard  to  this.  ^  To  try  them  that 
dwell  upon  the  earth.  To  test  their 
character.  It  would  rather  seem  &om 
this  that  the  affliction  was  some  form  of 
persecution  us  adapted  to  test  the-fidelity 
of  those  who  were  affected  by  it.  The  per- 
secutions in  the  Roman  empire  would  fur- 
nish abundant  occasions  for  such  a  trial. 

H.  Behold  I  come  quickly.  That  is, 
in  the  trials  referred  to.  Gomp.  Notes 
on  ch.  L  1,  11,  16.  ^  Hold  that  fast 
which  thou  hast.  That  is,  whatever  of 
truth  and  piety  you  now  possess.  See 
Notes  on  ver.  3.  f  That  no  man  take 
thy  crown.  The  crown  of  life  appointed 
for  all  who  are  true  believers.  See 
Notes  on  2  Tim.  iv.  8.  The  truth  which 
is  taught  here  is,  that  by  negligence  or 
unfaithfulness  in  duty,  we  may  be  de- 
prived of  the  glory  which  we  might  have 
obtained  if  we  had  been  faithful  to  our 
God  and  Saviour.  We  need  to  be  on 
our  constant  guard,  that,  in  a  world  of 
temptation,  where  the  enemies  of  truth 
abound,  we  may  not  be  robbed  of  the 
crown  that  we  might  have  worn,  for- 
ever.    Comp.  Notes  on  2  John  8. 

12.  Him  that  overcometh.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  ii.  7.  ^  Will  1  make  a  pillar  in 
the  temple  of  my  God,  See  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  to  this  epistie.  The 
promised  reward  of  faithfulness  here  is, 
that  he  who  was  victorious  wohld  be 
honored  as  if  he  were  a  pillar  or  column 
in  the  temple  of  God.  Such  a  pillar  or 
column  was  partly  for  ornament^  and 
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of  my  God)  and  the  name  of  the 
city  of  my  God,  which  is  New* 

a  c.  21.  2, 10. 

parUy  for  support,  and  the  idea  here  is, 
that  in  that  temple  he  would  contribute 
to  its  beauty  and  the  justness  of  its  pro- 
portions, and  would  at  the  same  time  be 
honored  as  if  he  were  a  pillar  which  was 
Bocessary  for  the  support  of  the  temple. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  represent  the  church  as  a 
temple,  and  Christians  as  parts  of  it. 
See  1  Cor.  iu.  1ft,  1^;  vi.  19;  2  Cor.  vi. 
16 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  5.  ^  And  he  ghall  go  no 
more  out.  He  shall  be  permanent  as  a 
part  of  that  spiritual  temple.  The  idea 
of  "  going  out"  does  not  properly  belong 
to  a  pillar,  but  the  speaker  here  has  in 
his  mind  the  man  though  represented  as 
a  column.  The  description  of  some 
parts  would  be  applicable  more  directly 
to  a  pillar ;  in  others  more  properly  to  a 
man.  Comp.  John  vi.  37 ;  z.  28,  29 ; 
1  John  ii.  19,  for  an  illustration  of  the 
sentiment  here.  The  main  truth  here  is, 
that  if  we  reach  heaven,  our  happiness 
will  be  secure  forever.  We  shall  have 
the  most  absolute  certainty  that  the 
welfare  of  the  soul  will  no  more  be 
perilled  ;  that  we  shall  never  be  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  tempt&tion ;  that  no 
artful  foe  shall  ever  have  power  to 
alienate  our  affections  from  God;  that 
we  shall  never  die.  Though  we  may 
change  our  place,  and  may  roam  from 
world  to  worid,  till  we  shall  have  sur- 
veyed all  the  wonders  of  creation,  yet 
we  shall  never  **  go  out  of  the  temple  of 
God."  Comp.  Notes  on  John  xiv.  2. 
"When  we  reach  the  heavenly  world,  our 
conflicts  will  be  over ;  our  doubts  at  an 
«nd.  As  soon  as  we  cross  the  threshold, 
we  shall  be  greeted  with  the  assurance, 
"he  shall  go  no  more  out . forever." 
That  is  to  be  our  eternal  abode,  and 
whatever  of  joy  or  felicity  or  glory  that 
bright  world  can  furnish,  is  to  be  ours. 
Happy  moment  when,  emerging  from  a 
world  of  danger  and  of  doubt,  the  soul 
shall  settle  down  into  the  calmness  and 
peace  of  that  state  where  there  is  the 
assurance  of  God  himself  that  that 
world  of  bliss  is  to  be  its  eternal  abode. 
^  And  I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of 
my  God,  Considered  as  a  pillar  or 
column  in  the  temple.  The  name  of 
God  would  be  conspicuously  recorded 
on  it  to  show  that  he  belonged  to  God. 


Jerusalem,  which  cometh  down  oat 
of  hearen  from  my  God :  and  /  toiU 
write  upon  him  my  new  name. 

The  allusion  is  to  a  public  edifice  on  tUt 
columns  of  which  the  names  of  dis- 
tinguished and  honored  persons  wero 
recorded;  that  is,  where  there  was  a 
public  testimonial  of  the  respect  in 
which  one  whose  nune  was  Uius  re- 
corded was  held.  The  honor  thus  con- 
ferred on  him  "  who  should  overcome," 
would  be  as  great  as  if  the  name  of  that 
God  whom  he  served,  and  whose  favor 
and  firiendship  he  ei^oyed,  were  inscribed 
on  him  in  some  conspicuous  manner. 
The  meaning  is,  that  he  would  be  known 
and  recognized  as  belonging  to  God ;  the 
God  of  the  Bedeemer  himself— indicated 
by  the  phrase  ''  the  nune  of  my  God." 
^  And  the  name  cf  the  city  of  my  God, 
That  is,  indicating  tiiat  he  belongs  to 
that  city,  or  that  the  New  Jerusalem  is 
the  city  of  his  habitation.  The  idea^ 
would  seem  to  be,  that  in  this  worlds  and 
in  all  worlds  wherever  he  goes  and 
wherever  he  abides,  he  will  be  recog- 
nized as  belonging  to  that  holy  city ;  as 
enjoying  the  rights  and  immunities  of 
such  a  citizen.  ^  Which  is  Neva  Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem  was  the  place  where 
the  temple  was  reared,  and  where  the 
worship  of  God  was  celebrated.  It  thus 
came  to  be  synonymous  with  the  church 
— the  dwelling-place  of  God  on  earth. 
^  Which  cometh  down  out  of  heaven 
from  my  God.  See  this  explained  in 
the  Notes  on  ch.  xxi.  2,  seq.  Of  course, 
this  must  be  a  figurative  representation^ 
but  the  idea  is  plain.  It  is  (1)  that  the 
church  is,  in  accordance  with  settled 
Scripture  language,  represented  as  a  city 
—the  abode  of  God  on  earth.  (2)  That 
this,  instead  of  being  .built  here,  or 
having  an  earthly  origin,  has  its  origin 
in  heaven.  It  is  as  if  it  had  been  con- 
structed there,  and  then  sent  down  to 
earth  ready  formed.  The  type,  the 
form,  the  whole  structure  is  heavenly. 
It  is  a  departure  from  all  proper  lawa  of 
interpretation  to  explain  this  literally, 
as  if  a  city  should  be  actually  let  down 
from  heaven;  and  equally  so  to  infer 
from  this  passage  and  the  others  of 
similar  import  in  this  book,  that  a  city 
will  be -literally  reared  for  the  residence 
of  the  saints.  K  the  passage  proves 
any  thing  on  either  of  these  points^  it 
is,  that  a  great  and  splendid  city,  snob 
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IS  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hoar  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches. 

M  that  described  in  cfa.  xzi  will  literally 
fMte  down  from  heaven.  But  who  can 
fcelieye  that?  Snch  an  interpretation, 
bowever,  ig  by  no  means  necessary. 
The  comparison  of  the  church  with  a 
l>eautifttl  city,  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
its  origin  in  heaven,  is  all  that  is  fairly 
implied  in  the  passage.  ^  And  I  wiU 
write  upon  him  my  new  name.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  u.  17.  The  reward,  there- 
fore, promised  here  is,  that  he  who  by 
persevering  fidelity  showed  l^at  he  was  a 
real  friend  of  the  Saviour,  would  be  hon- 
ored wit^  a  permanent  abode  in  the  holy 
city  of  his  habitation.  In  the  church 
redeemed  and  triumphant  he  would  have 
a  perpetual  dwelliug,  and  wherever  he 
should  be,  there  would  be  given  him  sure 
pledges  that  he  belonged  to  him,  and  was 
recognized  as  a  citizen  of  the  heavenly 
world.  To  no  higher  honor  could  any 
man  aspire ;  and  yet  that  is  an  honor  to 
which  the  most  humble  and  lowly  may 
attain  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God. 

THB   BPISTLE  TO  THE   CHUItCH  AT 
tAODICEA. 

I  The  contents  of  the  epistle  to  the 
ohnrch  at  Laodicea  (vs.  14-22),  are  as 
follows :  (1)  The  usual  salutation  to  the 
angel  of  the  church,  ver.  14.  (2)  The 
reference  to  the  attributes  of  the  speaker 
— tho  one  here  referred  to  being  that  he 
was  the  "Amen,"  "the  faithful  and  true 
witness,"  and  "the  beginning  of  the- 
creation  of  God,"  ver.  14.  (3)  The  claim 
that  he  knew  all  their  works,  ver.  15. 
(4)  The  oharacteristie  of  the  church :  it 
was  "lukewarm" — "neither  cold  nor 
hot,"  ver.  15.  (5)  The  punishment 
threatened,  that  ho  would  "  spue  them 
out  of  his  mouth,"  ver.  16.  (6)  A  so- 
lemn reproof  of  their  self-confidence,  of 
their  ignorance  of  themselves,  and  of 
their  pride,  when  they  were  in  fiust  poor, 
and  blind,  and  naked;  and  a  solemn 
counsel  to  them  to  apply  te  him  for 
those  tilings  which  wo^d  make  them 
truly  rich — which  would  cover  up  the 
shame  of  their  nakedness,  and  which 
would  give  them  clear  spiritual  vision, 
vs.  17, 18.  {7)  A -command  to  repent, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  rebukes  and 
chastens  those  whom  he  loves.  (8)  An 
assurance  that  an  opportunity  is  still 


14  And  Tinto  the  *angel  of  the 
church  *  of  the  Laodiceans  write ; 

c  Or,  in  Laodioea. 

offered  for  repentance,  represented  by 
his  standing  at  the  door  and  praying  for 
admittance,  ver.  20.  (9 )  A  promise  to  hiM 
that  should  be  victorious — in  this  case 
that  he  should  sit  down  with  him  on  his 
throne,  ver.  21 ;  and  (10)  the  usual  call 
on  tiliose  who  had  ears  to  hear,  to  attend 
to  what  the  Spirit  said  to  the  churches. 
Laodicea  was  situated  in  &e  southern 
part  of  Phrygia,  near  the  junction  of  tJie 
small  rivers  Asopus  and  Carpus,  on  a 
plain  washed  at  its  edges  by  each.  It 
was  about  forty  miles  from  Ephesus,  and 
not  far  from  Colosse  and  Hierapolis.  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  large  city, 
but  the  frequMicy  of  earthquakes,  to 
which  this  district  has  been  always 
liable,  demolished,  long  since,  a  large 
part  of  the  city,  and  destroyed  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  place  was  aban- 
doned, and  now  lies  in  ruins.  It  is  now 
a  deserted  place,  called  by  the  Turks 
Eski-hissar,  or  Old  Castle.  From  its 
ruins,  which  are  numerous,  consisting 
of  the  remains  of  temples,  theatres,  Ac, 
it  seems  to  have  been  situated  on  six  or 
seven  hills,  taking  up  a  laarge  space  of 
ground.  The  whole  rising  ground  on 
which  the  city  stood  is  one  vast  tumulus 
of  fuins,  abaadoned  entirely  to  the  owl 
and  the  fox.  Col.  Leake  says,  "There 
are  few  ancient  sites  more  likely  than 
Laodicea  to  preserve  many  curious  re- 
mains of  antiquity  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  soil ;  its  opulence,  and  the  earth- 
quakes to  which  it  was  subject,  render- 
ing it  probable  that  valuable  works  of 
art  were  there  buried  beneath  the  ruins 
of  the  public  and  private  edifices."  The 
neighboring  village  oontuns  some  fifty 
or  sixty  people,  among  whom,  on  a  visH 
of  a  recent  traveller  there,  there  were 
but  two  nominal  Christians.  "  The  name 
of  Christianity,"  says  Emerson  (p.  101), 
"  is  forgotten,  and  the  only  sounds  tiiat 
disturb  the  silence  of  its  desertion  are 
the  tonet  of  the  Muezzin,  whose  voice 
from  the  distant  village  (Eski-hissar) 
proclaims  the  ascendency  of  Mohammed. 
Laodicea  is  even  taiore  solitary  than 
Ephesus;  for  the  latter  has  the  prospect 
of  the  rolling  sea,  or  of  a  whitening  sail 
to  enliven  its  decay;  while  the  former 
sits  in  widowed  loneUness,  its  walls  are 
grass-grown,  its   temples  desolate,  itt 
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The  following  cut,  t'rom  McFarlane's 
"Seven    Apocalyptio    Churches,"    will 


14.  And  unto  ike  an^el  of  Ihe  churdl 
of  tie  Laodiceant,  v>i-itt.  See  Notes  on 
cb.  I.  20.  f  Thae  lhi«gi  taith  the 
Amai.  Referring,  as  ie  the  case  in 
every  epistle,  to  some  attribute  of  the 
ap faker  adopted  to  impress  theit  mind!, 
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was  the  "Amen" — Oiat  is,  was  charae- 
teriied  b;  the  simple  eimeBtneas  and 
Binceritj'  denoted  by  that  word — was 
eminently  fitted  to  make  an  imprsBsion 
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15  I  know  thy  wbrks,  that  tiiou 
•IK.  18.  a. 

idea  implied  in  .the  word  amen  in  a  more 
complete  form,  but  sabBtantiaUy  the 
same  thing  is  referred  to.  He  is  a  wit- 
ness for  God  and  his  truth,  and  he  can 
approve  of  nothing  which  the  God  of 
truth  would  not  approve.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  i.  5.  %  The  banning  of  the  creation 
of  God.  This  expression  is  a  very  im- 
portant one  in  regard  to  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  the  Baviour,  and^  like  all  si- 
mUar  expressions  respecting  him,  its 
meaning  has  been  much  controverted. 
Comp.  Notes  on  Col.  L  15.  The  phrase 
here  used  is  susceptible,  properly,  of 
only  one  of  the  following  significations, 
viz. :  either  (a)  that  he  was  the  beginning 
of  the  creation  in  the  sense  that  he 
caused  the  universe  to  begin  to  exist, 
that  is,  that  he  was  the  author  of  all 
things ;  or  (5)  that  he  was  the  first  cre- 
at^^  being ;  or  (c)  that  he  holds  the  pri- 
macy over  all,  and  is  at  the  head  of  the 
universe.  It  is  not  necessary  to  exam- 
ine any  other  proposed  interpretations, 
for  the  only  other  senses  supposed  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  words,  that  he  is  the 
beginning  of  the  creation  in  the  sense 
that  he  rose  from  the  dead  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  them  that  sleep,  or  that  he  is 
the  head  of  the  spiritual  creation  of  God, 
are  so  foreign  to  the  natural  meaning  of 
the  words  as  to  need  no  special  refuta- 
tion. As  to  the  three  significations  sug- 
gested above,  it  may  bo  observed,  that 
the  jErst  one  —  that  he  is  the  author  of 
the  creation^,  and  in  that  sense  the  5e- 
ginningf  though  expressing  a  scriptural 
doctrine  (John  i.  3 ;  £ph.  iii«  9 ;  CoL  i. 
16),  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  here  used--^p;^i$. 
The  word  properly  refers  to  the  com- 
mencement of  a  thing,  not  its  authorship, 
and  denotes  properly  primacy  in  time, 
and  primacy  in  rank,  but  not  primacy 
in  the  sense  of  causing  anything  to  ex- 
ist The  two  ideas  which  run  through 
the  word  as  it  is  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  those  just  suggested.  For  the 
former — primacy  in  regard  to  time — ^that 
is  properly  the  commencement  of  a  thing, 
see  the  following  passages  where  the 
word  occurs.  Matt.  xix.  4,  8,  xxiv.  8, 21 ; 
Mark  i.  1,  x.  6,  xiiL  8, 19;  Luke  L  2; 
John  i.  1,  2,  ii.  11,  vL  64,  viii.  25, 44,  xv. 
17,  xvL  4  J  Acts  xi.  15  j  1  John  i.  1,  ii.  7, 
13, 14,  24,  iii.  8,  11;  2  John  6,  6.  For 
the  latter  signification^  primacy  of  rank, 


art  neither  cold  nor  hot:  I  would 
*  thou  wert  cold  or  hot. 

or  authority,  see  the  following  places 
Luke  xiL  11,  zx.  20;  Rom.  viii.  38,  1 
Cor.  zv.  24;  Eph.  i.  21,  iu.  10,  tL  12; 
CoL  L  ]j6, 18,  ii.  10, 15;  Tit  iiL  1.  The 
word  is  not^  tiierefore,  found  in  the  sense 
of  aiUhortkipf  as  denoting  that  one  is 
the  beginning  of  anything  in  the  sense 
that  he  caused  it  to  have  an  existence. 
As  to  the  second  of  the  signification  sng* 
gested,  that  it  means  tluit  he  was  Hit 
first  created  being,  it  may  be  observed 
(a)  that  this  is  not  a  necessary  significa- 
tion of  the  phrase,  since  no  one  ean  show 
that  this  is  the  only  proper  meaning 
which  could  be  given  to  the  words,  and 
therefore  the  phrase  cannot  be  adduced 
to  prove  that  he  is  himself  a  created 
being.  If  it  were  demonstrated  from 
other  sources  that  Christ  was,  in  fact,  a 
created  being,  and  the  first  that  God  had 
made,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
language  would  appropriately  express 
that  fact  But  it  cannot  be  made  out 
from  the  mere  use  of  the  language  here ; 
and  as  the  language  is  suseeptible  of 
othw  interpretations,  it  cannot  be  em- 
ployed to  prove  that  Christ  is  a  created 
being.  (5)  Such  an  interpretation  would 
be  at  variance  with  all  those  passages 
whidi  speak  of  him  as  uncreated  and 
eternal;  which  ascribe  divine  attributes 
to  him  j  which  speak  of  him  as  himself 
the  Creator  of  all  things.  Comp.  John 
i.  l-d;  CoL  L  1%  Heb.  L  2,  6,  8, 10-12. 
The  third  signification,  therefore,  re- 
mains, that  he  is  **  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  of  Gkd,"  in  the  sense  that  he  is 
the  head  or  prince  of  the  creation ;  that 
is,  that  he  presides  over  it  so  far  as  the 
purposes  of  redemption  are  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  so  far  as  is  necessary  for 
those  purposes.  This  is  (a)  in  accord- 
ance with  the  meaning  of  the  wOrd, 
Luke  xii.  11,  xx.  20,  et  at,  ut  supra,  and 
(5)  in  accordance  with  the  uniform  state- 
ments respecting  th'e  Redeemer,  that 
**  all  power  is  given  unto  him  in  hearen 
and  in  earth"  (Matt,  xzviii  18);  that 
God  has  ''gis^  him  power  over  all 
flesh"  (John  xvfi.  2);  that  all  things  are 
"put  under  his  feet"  (Heb.  ii.  8;  1  Cor. 
XV.  27);  that  he  is  exalted  over  all 
things,  Eph.  i.  20-22.  Having  this  rank, 
it  was  proper  that  he  should  speak  with 
authority  to  the  church  at  Laodicea. 

15.  I  know  thy  works.  Notes,  ch.  iL  2. 
^  That  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  koL  Tht 
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vord  cold  h«e  wosid  SMm  to  denote  the 
itate  where  there  waa  no  preteneion  to 
religion ;  where  erery  thing  was  ntterlj 
lifeless  and  dead.  The  language  is  ob- 
vionsly  figoratlYey  but  it  is  snoh  as  is 
often  employed,  when  we  speak  of  one 
as  being  cold  towards  another,  aa  haying 
a  cold  or  icy  hearty  Ao.  The  word  hot 
would  denote,  of  course,  the  opposite — 
warm  and  sealons  in  their  lore  and  ser- 
▼ice.  The  yery  words  titat  we  are  con- 
stnuned  to  use  when,  speaking  on  tills 
subject — such  words  as  ardent  (i.  e.  hot, 
or  burning) :  fervid  (u  e.  wry  hot,  hurn- 
infff  hoiiing),  show  how  necessary  it  is 
to  use  such  words,  and  how  common  it 
is.  The  state  indicated  here,  therefore, 
would  be  that  in  which  there  was  a  pro- 
fession of  religion,  but  no  wann-hearted 
piety ;  in  which  tiiere  was  not,  on  the 
one  hand,  open  and  honest  opposition 
to  him,  and,  on  the  other,  such  warm- 
hearted and  honest  loye  as  he  had  a 
right  to  look  for  among  his  professed 
friends ;  in  which  there  was  a  profession 
of  that  religion  which  o«^A<  to  warm  the 
heart  with  loye,  and  fill  the  soul  with 
teal  in  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer ;  but 
where  the  only  result,  in  fact,  was  dead- 
ness  and  ImMiarence  to  him  and  his 
cause.  Among  those  who  made  no  pro- 
fession, he  had  reason  to  expect  nothing 
but  coldness  ;  among  those  who  made  a 
profession,  he  had  a  right  to  expect  the 
glow  of  a  warm  affection,  but  he  found 
nothing  but  indifference.  %  I  would  thou 
vsert  cold  or  hot.  That  is,  I  would  prefer 
either  of  tiiose  states  to  that  which  now 
exists.  Any  thing  better  than  this  con- 
dition, where  loye  is  professed,  but  where 
k  doM  not  exist ;  where  yows  haye  been 
assumed  which  are  not  fulfilled.  Why 
he  would  prefer  that  they  should  be 
'<  hot,"  is  dear  enough ;  but  why  would 
he  prefer  a  state  of  utter  coldness  —  a 
state  where  there  was  no  profession  of 
real  loye  J  To  this  question  the  follow- 
ing answers  may  be  giyen : — (1)  Such  a 
state  of  open  and  professed  coldness  or 
indifference  is  more  honeet.  There  is  no 
disguise;  no  concealment;  no  pretence. 
We  know  where  one  in  this  state  ''may 
be  found  ,*"  we  know  with  whom  we  are 
dealing;  we  know  what  to. expect.  Sad 
as  the  state  is,  it  is  at  least  hone«t;  and 
we  are  so  made,  that  we  all  prefer  such 
a  oharacter  to  one  where  professions  are 
made  which  are  aeyer  to  be  realized — ^to 
ft  atato  of  inslnceritgr  and  hypotaoMj,  (3) 


Such  a  state  is  ittore  Aoaora&le.  It  is 
a  more  eleyated  oondiUon  of  mind,  and 
marks  a  higher  character.  Of  a  maa 
who  is  false  to  his  engagements;  who 
makes  professions  and  promises  neyer 
to  be  realised,  we  can  make  nothing. 
There  is  essential  meanness  in  such  a 
charaeter,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it 
which  we  can  respeet.  But,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man  who  is  openly  and 
ayowedly  opposed  to  any  thing;  who 
takes  his  stand,  and  is  earnest  and  zeal- 
ous in  his  course,  though  it  be  wrong, 
there  are  traits  which  may  be,  under 
a  better  direction,  elements  of  true 
greatness  and  magnanimity.  In  the 
character  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  there  were 
always  the  elements  of  true  greatness ; 
in  that  of  Judas  Iseariot,  there  were 
neyer.  The  one  was  capable  of  becoming 
one  of  the  noblest  men  that  has  oyer 
liyed  on  the  earth ;  the  other,  eyen  un- 
der the  personal  teaching  of  |he  Re- 
deemer for  years,  was  nothing  but  a 
traitor — a  man  of  essential  meanness. 
(3)  There  is  more  hope  of  conyersion 
and  ealyation  in  such  a  case.  There 
could  always  haye  been  a  ground  of 
hope  that  Saul  would  be  eonyerted  and 
sayed,  eyen  when  '0>reathing  out  threat- 
ening and  slaughter;"  of  Judas,  when 
numbered  among  the  professed  disciples 
of  the  Saylonr,  ^ere  was  no  hope.  The 
most  hopeless  of  all  persons.  In  regard 
to  salyation,  are  those  who  are  members 
of  the  church  without  any  true  religion ; 
who  haye  made  a  profession  without  any 
eyidence  of  personal  piety;  who  are  . 
content  wi^^  a  name  to  Uye.  This  is 
so,  because  (a)  The  essential  character 
of  any  one  wno  will  allow  himself  to  do 
this,  is  eminently  unfityorable  to  true 
religion.  There  is  a  lack  of  that  thorough 
honesty  and  sinoerity.whidi  is  so  neces- 
sary for  true  conyersion  to  God.  He 
who  is  content  to  profess  to  be  what  he 
really  is  not,  is  not  a  man  on  whom  the 
truths  of  Christianity  are  likely  to  make 
an  impression,  (b)  Such  a  man  neyer 
applies  the  truth  to  himsell  Truth  that 
is  addressed  to  impenitent  sinners,  he 
does  not  apply  to  himself,  of  course,  for 
he  does  not  rank  himself  in  that  elass 
of  persons.  Truths  addressed  to  hypo- 
crites, he  toiU  not  apply  to  himself,  for 
no  one,  howeyer  inshioere  and  hollow 
he  may  be,  diooses  to  act  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  he  is  himself  a  hypocrite, 
or  so  as  toleare  others  to  iuj^ose  that    m 
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16  So  then  because  thou  art  luke- 
wamii  and  neither  oold  nor  hot,  I 
will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth. 


he  regards  himself  as  such.  tThe  means 
of  grace  adapted  to  saye  a  nnner,  as 
iuoh,  he  will  not  use,  for  he  is  in  the 
ohuroh,  and  chooses  to  regard  himself 
as  safe.  Efforts  mada  to  reclaim  him 
he  will  resist,  for  he  will  regard  it  as 
proof  of  a  meddlesome  spirit,  and  an  un- 
charitable ji^dging  in  others,  if  they  con- 
sider him  to  be  any  Uiing  different  from 
what  he  professes  to  be.  What  right 
haye  they  to  go  back  of  his  profession, 
and  assume  that  he  is  insincere  ?  As  a 
consequence,  there  are  probably  fewer 
persons  by  far  oonyerted  of  those  who 
come  into  the  church  without  any  reli- 
gion, than  of  any  other  class  of  persons 
of  simUar  number,  and  the  most  hopeless 
of  all  conditions,  ita  respect  to  conversion 
and  salvation,  is  when  one  enters  the 
church  deceived,  (c)  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed that,  for  these  reasons,  God  him- 
self will  make  less  direct  effort  to  con- 
vert and  save  such  persons.  As  there 
are  fewer  appeals  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  them  ,*  as  there  is  less  in  their 
character  that  is  noble  and  that  con  be 
depended  on  in  promoting  the  salvation 
of  a  soul ;  and  as  there  is  special  guilt 
in  hypocrisy,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
God  will  more  frequently  leave  such 
persons  to  their  chosen  course,  than  he 
will  those  who  make  no  professions  of 
religion.  Gomp.  Ps.  cix.  17,  18  j  Jer. 
vii  16 ;  zi.  14 ;  xiv.  11 ;  Isa.  L  15 ;  Hos. 
iv.  17. 

16.  So  then  because  thou  art  lukewarm 
—I  will  apue  thee  out  of  my  mouth.  Re- 
ferring, perhaps,  to  the  well-known  fact 
tliat  tepid  water  tends  to  produce  sick- 
ness at  the  stomach  and  an  inclination 
to  vomit  The  image  is  intensely  strong, 
and  denotes  deep  disgust  and  loathing 
at  the  indifference  which  prevailed  in 
the  church  at  Laodicea.  The  idea  is, 
^hat  they  would  be  utterly  rejected  and 
oast  off  as  a  church :  —  a  threatening  of 
which  there  has  been  an  abundant  ful- 
filment in  subsequent  times.  It  may 
be  remarked,  also,  that  what  was  threat- 
ened to  that  church  may  be  expected  to 
occur  to  all  churches,  if  they  are  in  the 
same  condition,  and  that  all  professing 
Christians,  and  Christian  churches,  that 


17  Because  thou  sayest^  1  *  am 
rich,   and  increased  with   goods, 

a  Hos.  12. 8. 


are  lukewarm,  have  special  reason  to 
dread  the  indignation  of  the  Saviour. 

17.  Becavae  thou  aayett,  I  am  rich. 
So  far  as  the  language  here  is  concerned, 
this  may  refer  either  to  riches  literally, 
or  to  spiritual  riches ;  that  is,  to  a  boast 
of  having  religion  enough.  Prof.  Stuart 
supposes  that  it  refers  to  the  former,  and 
so  do  Wetstein,  Yitringa,  and  others. 
Doddridge,  Rosenmiiller,  and  others,  un- 
dtsrstand  it  in  the  latter  sense.  There  if 
no  doubt  that  there  was  much  wealth  in 
Laodicea,  and  that»  as  a  people,  t^ey 
prided  themselves  on  their  riches.  See 
the  authorities  in  Wetstein,  on  CoL  iL  1, 
and  Yitringa,  p.  160.  It  is  not  eafiy  to 
determine  which  is  the  true  sense ;  but 
may  it  not  have  been  that  there  was  an 
allusion  to  hcth,  and  tBat,  in  every  re- 
epeet,  they  boasted  that  they  had  enough  ? 
May  it  not  have  been  so  much  tJie  cha- 
racteristic of  that  people  to  boast  of  their 
wealth,  that  they  carried  the  spirit  into 
every  thing,  and  manifested  it  even  in 
regard  to  religion  ?  Is  it  not  true,  that 
they  who  have  much  of  this  world's 
goods,  when  they  make  a  profession  of 
religion,  are  very  apt  to  suppose  that 
they  are  well  off  in  every  thing,  and  to 
feel  self-complacent  and  happy?  And 
is  not  the  possession  of  much  wealth  by 
an  individual  Christian,  or  a  Christian 
church,  likely  to  produce  just  the  luke- 
warmness  which  it  is  said  existed  in  the 
church  at  Laodicea  ?  If  we  thus  under- 
stand it,  there  will  be  an  accordance 
with  the  well-known  fact  that  Laodicea 
was  distinguished  for  its  riches,  and^  at 
the  same  time,  with  another  fact,  so 
common  as  to  be  almost  universal,  that 
the  possession  of  great  wealth  tends  to 
make  a  professed  Christian  self-compla- 
cent and  satisfied  in  every  respect ;  to 
make  him  feel  that,  although  he  may 
not  have  much  religion,  yet  he  is  on  the 
whole  well  off;  and  to  produce,  in  reli- 
gion, a  state  of  just  such  lukewarmness 
OS  the  Saviour  here  says  was  loathsome 
and  odious.  %  And  increased  with  goode, 
— iretrX&vKniea,  "  I  aift. enriched."  This  is 
only  a  more  emphatic  and  intensive  way 
of  saying  the  same  thing.  It  has  no 
reference  to  the  hind  of  riches  referred 
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and  haye  need  of  nothing;    and 
kuowest  not  that  thou  artwretched, 

to,  but  merely  denotes  the  confident 
manner  in  which  they  affirmed  that  they 
were  rich.  ^  And  have  need  of  nothing. 
Still  an  emphatic  and  intensive  way  of 
saying  that  they  were  rich.  In  all  re- 
spects, their  wants  were  satisfied ;  they 
had  enough  of  every  thing.  They  felt, 
therefore,  no  stimulus  to  effort;  they  sat 
down  in  contentment,  self-complacency, 
and  indifference.  It  is  almost  unavoid- 
able that  those  who  are  rich  in  this 
world's  goods  should  feel  that  they  have 
need  of  nothing.  There  is  no  more  com- 
mon illusion  among  men  than  the  feel- 
ing that  if  one  has  wealth,  he  has  every 
thing ;  that  there  is  no  want  of  his  na- 
ture which  cannot  be  satisfied  with  that ; 
and  that  he  may  now  sit  down  in  con- 
tentment and  ease.  Hence  the  almost 
universal  desire  to  he  rich;  hence  the 
common  feeling  among  those  who  are 
rich  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  solici- 
tude or  care  for  any  thing  else.  Comp. 
Luke  xii.  19.  ^  And  k'nowest  not.  There 
is  no  just  impression  in  regard  to  the 
real  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  your 
condition.  ^  That  thou  art  toretched. 
The  word  wretched  we  now  use  to  de- 
note the  actual  consciousness  of- being 
miserable,  as  applicable  to  one  who  is 
sunk  into  deep  distress  or  afflictiotk  The 
word  here,  however,  refers  rather  to  the 
condition  itself  than  to  the  consciousness 
of  that  condition,  for  it  is  said  that  they 
did  not  know  it.  Their  state  was,  in 
fact,  a  miserable  state,  and  was  fitted  to 
produce  actual  distress  if  they  had  had 
any  just  sense  of  it,  though  they  thought 
that  it  was  otherwise.  ^  And  miaerable. 
This  word  has,  with  us  now,  a  similar 
signification;  but  the  term  here  used — 
IXsetvbs  —  rather  means  a  pitiable  state 
than  one  actually  felt  to  be  so.  The 
meaning  is,  that  their  condition  was  one 
that  was  fitted  to  excite  pity  or  compaa- 
8ion;  not  that  they  were  actually  mise- 
rable. Comp.  Notes  on  1  Cor.  xv.  19. 
^  And  poor.  Notwithstanding  all  their 
boast  of  having  enough.  They  really 
had  not  that  which  was  necessary  to 
meet  the  actual  wants  of  their  nature, 
and,  therefore,  they  were  poor.  Their 
worldly  property  could  not  meet  the 
wants  of  their  souls ;  and,  with  all  their 
pretensions  to  piety,  they  had  not  reli- 
gion enough  to  meet' the  necessities  of 
11* 


and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind, 
and  naked : 

their  nature  when  calamities  should 
come,  or  when  death  should  approach ; 
and  tibiey  were,  therefore,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term,  poor,  ^  And  blind. 
That  is,  in  a  spiritual  respect  They 
did  not  see  the  reality  of  their  condition; 
they  had  no  just  views  of  themselves, 
of  the  character  of  God,  of  the  way  of 
salvation.  This  seems  to  be  said  in 
connection  with  the  boast  which  they 
made  in  their  own  minds—- that  they  had 
every  thing;  that  they  wanted  nothing. 
One  of  the  great  blessings  of  life  is  cleax- 
ness  of  vision,  and  their  boast  that  they 
had  every  thing  must  have  included 
that;  but  tiie  speaker  here  says  that 
they  lacked  that  indispensable  thing  to 
completeness  of  character  and  to  full 
enjoyment  With  all  their  boasting,  they 
were  actually  blind, — and  how  could  one 
who  was  in  that  state  say  that  he  **  had 
need  of  nothing  ?"  f  And  naked.  Of 
course,  spiritxially.  Salvatioii  is  often 
represented  as  a  garment  (Matt  xxii. 
11,  12;  Rev.  vi.  11;  vii.  9,  13,  14),  and 
the  declaration  here  is  equivalent  to  say- 
uig  that  they  had  no  religion.  They 
had  nothing  to  cover  the  nakedness  of 
the  soul,  and  in  respect  to  the  real 
wants  of  their  nature  they  were  like 
one  who  had  no  clothing  in  reference  to 
cold,  and  heat,  and  storms,  and  to  the 
shame  of  nakedness.  How  could  such 
an  one  be  regarded  as  rich?  —  We  may 
learn  from  this  instructive  verse,  (1) 
That  men  may  think  themselves  to  be 
rich,  and  yet,  in  fact>  be  miserably  poor. 
They  may  have  the  wealth  of  this  world 
in  abundance,  and  yet  have  nothing  that 
really  will  meet  their  wants  in  disap- 
pointment, bereavement,  sickness,  death; 
the  wants  of  the  never-dying  soul;  their 
wants  in  eternity.  What  had  the  "  rich 
fool,"  as  he  is  commonly  termed,  in  the 
parable,  when  he  came  to  die?  Luke 
xu.  16,  seq.  What' had' "  Dives,'*  as  he 
is  commonly  termed,  to  meet  the  wants 
of  his  nature  when  he  went  down  to 
hell  ?  Luke  xvi.  19,  seq.  (2)  Men  may 
have  much  property,  and  think  that  they 
have  all  they  want,  and  yet  be  wretched. 
In  the  sense  that  their  condition  is  a 
wretched  condition,  this  is  always  true , 
and  in  the  sense  that  they  are  consciously 
wretched,  this  may  be  and  often  is  true 
afeok  (3)  Men  may  have  great  property* 
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18  I  ooonsel  thee  to  buv  *  of  me 
gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou 
mayest  be  rich;  and  white  raiment, 
that  thou  mayest  be  clothed,  and 


a  Ib.  55. 1. 


and  yet  be  mtterahU.  This  is  trae  in 
the  sense  that  their  condition  is  ApUi- 
abU  one,  and  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
actually  unhappy.  There  is  no  more 
pitiable  condition  than  that  where  one 
has  great  property,  and  is  self-compla- 
cent and  proud,  and  who  has  neverthe- 
less no  God,  no  Saviour,  no  hope  of 
heaven,  and  who  perhaps  that  very  day 
may  "  lift  up  his  eyes  in  hell,  being  in 
torments  ;**  and,  it  need  not  be  added,  that 
there  is  no  greater  actual  misery  in  this 
world  than  that  which  sometimes  finds 
its  way  into  the  palaces  of  the  rich.  He 
greatiy  errs,  who  thinks  that  misery  is 
confined  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor. 
(4)  Men  may  be  rich,  and  think  they 
have  all  that  they  want,  and  yet  be 
blind  to  their  condition.  They  really 
have  no  distinct  vision  of  any  thing. 
They  have  no  just  views  of  God,  of 
themselves,  of  their  duty,  of  this  world, 
or  of  the  next.  In  most  important  re- 
spects, they  are  in  a  worse  condition 
than  tiie  inmates  of  an  asylum  for  the 
blind,  for  they  may  have  clear  views 
of  God  and  of  heaven.  Mental  darkness 
is  a  greater  calamity  than  the  loss  of 
natural  vision;  and  there  is  many  an 
one  who  is  surrounded  by  all  that  afflu- 
ence can  give,  who  never  yet  had  one 
correct  view  of  his  own  character,  of  his 
God,  or  of  the  reality  of  his  condition, 
and  whose  condition  might  have  been 
fax  better  if  he  had  actually  been  born 
blind.  (5)  There  may  be  gorgeous  robes 
of  adorning,  and  yet  real  nakedness. 
With  all  the  decorations,  that  wealth  can 
impart,  there  may  be  a  na.kedness  of  the 
soul  as  real  as  that  of  the  body  would  be 
if,  without  a  rag  to  cover  it,  it  were 
exposed  to  cold,  and  storm,  and  shame. 
The  soul,  destitute  of  the  robes  of  salva- 
tion, is  in  a  worse  condition  than  the 
body  without  raiment : — ^for,  how  can  it 
bear  the  storms  of  wrath  that  shall  beat 
opon  it  forever,  and  the  shame  of  its 
ei^osnre  In  the  last  dread  day  ? 

18.  /  couunel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold 
tried  in  the  fire.  Pure  gold;  such  as 
has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat 
to  purify  it  from  dross.    See  Notes  on 


thai  the  shamo  of  thy  nakedness  * 
do  not  appear;  and  anoint  thine 
eyes  with  eye-salve,  that  thou  may- 
est see. 

»  e.  18. 16. 


1  Peter  L  7.  Gold  here  is  emblematio 
of  religion  —  as  being  the  most  precious 
of  the  metals,  and  tiie  most  valued  by 
men.  They  professed  to  be  rich,  but 
were  not;  and  he  counsels  them  to  ob- 
tain from  him  that  which  would  make 
them  truly  rich.  ^  That  thou  mayest  be 
rich.  In  the  true  and  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  With  true  religion;  with 
the  favor  and  friendship  of  the  Re- 
deemer, they  would  have  all  that  they 
really  needed,  and  would  never  be  in 
want.  ^  And  white  raiment*  The  em- 
blem of  purity  and  salvation.  See  Notes 
on  ver.  4.  This  is  said  in  reference  to 
the  fact  Crer.  17)  that  they  were  tiien 
naked,  ^  That  thou  mayest  be  clothed. 
With  the  garments  of  salvation.  This 
refers,  also,  to  true  religion,  meaning 
that  tiiat  which  the  Redeemer  furnishes 
will  answer  the  same  purpose  in  respect 
to  the  soul  which  clothing  does  in  refer- 
ence to  the  body.  Of  course,  it  cannot 
be  understood  literally,  nor  should  the 
language  be  pressed  too  closely,  as  if 
there  was  too  strict  a  resemblance. 
f^  And  that  the  shame  of  thy  nakedness 
do  not  appear.  We  clothe  the  body  as 
well  for  decency  as  for  protection  against 
cold,  and  storm,  and  heat.  The  soul  is  to 
be  clothed  that  the  ''shame*'  of  its  sin- 
fulness may  not  be  exhibited,  and  that 
it  may  not  be  offensive  and  repellant  in 
the  sight.  ^  And  anoint  thine  eyes  with 
eye-salve.  In  allusion  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  blind,  ver.  17.  The  word  eye- 
salve — KoXXoipiov,  occurs  nowhere  else  in 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  a  diminutive 
from  KoXX^pa — collyra,  a  coarse  bread  or 
cake,  and  means  properly  a  small  cake 
or  cracknel.  It  is  applied  to  eye- salve 
as  resembling  such  a  cake,  and  refers  to 
a  medicament  prepared  for  sore  or  weak 
eyes.  It  was  compounded  of  various 
substances  supposed  to  have  a  healing 
quality.  See  Wetstein  t«  loc.  The  re- 
ference here  is  to  a  spiritual  healing, — 
meaning  that,  in  respect  to  their  spiri- 
tual vision,  what  he  would  furnish  would 
produce  the  same  effect  as  the  collyrium 
or  eye-salve  would  in  diseased  eyes. 
The  idea  is,  that  the  grace  of  the  gospel 
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19  As  *  many  as  I  loye,  I-  rebuke 
and  chasten:  he  lealous  therefore, 
and  repent. 

20  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door, 

•  He.l2.5,& 


enables  men  who  were  before  blind  to 
eee  elearly  the  ohanu$ter  of  God,  the 
beauty  of  the  way  of  salyation,  the 
loveliness  of  the  person  and  of  work  of 
Christ,  Ac.    See  Notes  on  Eph.  L  18. 

19.  At  many  tu  Hove^  1  rebuke  and 
eka$ten.  Of  course,  only  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  deserre  it  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  it  is  a  proof  of  lore  on  his 
part,  if  his  professed  friends  go  astray, 
to  reoail  them  by  admonitions  and  by 
irialB.  So  a  father  oalls  back  his  chil- 
dren who  are  disobedient,  and  there  is 
no  higher  proof  of  his  love  than  when, 
with  great  pain  to  himself,  he  adminis- 
ters such  chastisement  as  shall  save  his 
child.  See  the  sentiment  here  expressed 
ftiUy  explained  in  the  Notes  on  Heb. 
ziL  6,  seq.  The  language  is  taken  from 
ProY.  ilL  12.  f  Be  zealous,  therefore, 
and  repent.  Be  earnest,  strenuous, 
ardent  in  your  purpose  to  exercise  true 
repentance,  and  to  turn  from  the  error 
of  your  ways.  Lose  no  time ;  spare  no 
labor,  that  you  may  obtain  such  a  state 
of  mind  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to 
bring  upon  you  the  severe  discipline 
which  always  comes  on  those  who  con- 
tinue lukewarm  in  religion. — ^The  trtUk 
taught  here  is,  that  when  the  professed 
followers  of  Christ  have  become  luke- 
warm in  his  service,  they  should  lose  no 
time  In  returning  to  him,  and  seeking 
his  favor  again.  As  sure  as  he  has  any 
true  love  for  them,  if  this  is  not  done, 
he  will  bring  upon  them  some  heavy 
calamity,  alike  to  rebuke  them  for  their 
errors,  and  to  recover  them  to  himself. 

20.  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock.  Intimating  that,  though  tbby 
had  erred,  the  way  of  repentance  and 
hope  was  not  closed  against  them.  He 
was  still  willing  to  be  gracious,  though 
their  eonduot  had  been  such  as  to  be 
loathsome,  ver.  16.  To  see  the  real 
force  of  this  hmgnage,  we  must  remem- 
ber  how  disgusting  and  offensive  their 
conduct  had  been  to  him.  And  yet  he 
was  wflling,  notwithstanding  this,  to 
receive  them  to  his  favor;  nay  more, 
he  stood  and  plead  with  them  that  he 
adghk  be  received  with  the  hospitality 


and  knock:  *  If  *  any  man  hear  my 
voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  com« 
in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him, 
and  he  witii  me. 

*Ca,6.2.    Lu.  12.30.       eJno.14.23. 

that  would  be  shown  to  a  friend  or 
stranger.  The  language  here  is  so  plain 
that  it  searoely  needs  explanation.  It 
is  taken  from  an  act  when  we  approach 
a  dwelling,  and,  by  a  well-understood 
sigji— 'knocking — announce  our  presence, 
and  ask  for  admission.  The  act  of 
knocking  implies  two  things:  (a)  that 
we  desire  admittance  $  and  (6)  that  we 
reoognise  the  right  of  him  who  dwells 
in  the  house  to  open  the  door  to  us  or 
not  as  he  shall  please.  We  would  not 
obtrude  upon  him ;  we  would  not  force 
his  door ;  and  if,  after  we  are  sure  that 
we  are  heard,  we  are  not  admitted,  we 
turn  quietly  away.  Both  of  these  things 
are  implied  here  by  the  language  used 
by  the  Saviour  when  he  approaches  man 
as  represented  under  the  imago  of 
knocking  at  the  door : — ^that  he  deoireo 
to  be  admitted  to  our  friendship;  and 
that  he  recognizes  our  freedom  in  the 
matter.  He  does  not  obtrude  himself 
upon  us,  nor  does  he  employ  force  to 
find  admission  to  the  heurt.  If  admitted, 
he  comes  and  dwells  with  us ;  if  reject- 
ed, he  turns  quietly  away — perhaps  to 
return  and  knock  again ;  perhaps  never 
to  come  back.  The  language  here  used, 
also,  may  be  understood  as  applicable  to 
all  persons,  and  to  all  the  methods  by 
which  the  Saviour  seeks  to  come  into 
the  heart  of  a  sinner.  It  would  properly 
refer  to  any  thing  which  would  announce 
his  presence: — his  word;  his  Spirit;  the 
solemn  events  of  his  Providence;  th<« 
invitations  of  his  gospel.  In  these,  and 
in  other  methods  he  comes  to  man, 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  invita- 
tions ought  to  be  estimated,  would  be 
seen  by  supposing  that  he  came  to  us 
personally  and  solicited  our  friendship, 
and  proposed  to  be  our  Redeemer.  It 
may  be  added  here,  that  this  expression 
proves  that  the  attempt  at  reconciliation 
begins  with  the  Saviour.  It  is  not  that 
the  sinner  goes  out  to  meet  him,  or  to 
seek  for  him ;  it  is  that  the  Saviour  pre- 
tents  himself  at  the  door  of  the  heart  as 
if  he  were  desirous  to  enjoy  the  friend- 
ship of  man.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  uniform  language  of  the  New  Testa* 
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21  To  hiiB  that  overcometh  *  will 

a  1  Jno.  5. 4, 5.   c.  12. 11. 

menty  that  "  God  so  loved  the  world  as 
to  give  his   only-begotten   Son;"   that 
**  Christ  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the 
lost  j"  that  the  Saviour  says,  "  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy- 
laden,"  <fcc.   Salvation,  in  the  Scriptores, 
is  never  represented  as  originated  by  man. 
%  If  any  man  hear  my  voice.     Perhaps 
referring  to  a  custom  then  prevailing, 
that  he  who  knocked  spake,  in  order  to 
let  it  be  known  who  it  was.    This  might 
be  demanded  in  the  night  (Luke  xi.  6), 
or  when    there  was  apprehension    of 
danger,  and  it  may  have  been  the  cus- 
tom when  John  wrote.     The  language 
here,  in  accordance  with  the  uniform 
usage  in  the  Scriptures  (Comp.  Isa.  Iv. 
1;  John  vii.  37;  llev.  zxii.  17),  is  uni- 
versal, and  proves  that  the  invitations 
of  the  gospel  are  made,  and  are  to  be 
made,  not  to  a  part  only,  but  fully  and 
freely  to  all  men;   for,  although  this 
originally  had  reference  to  the  members 
of  the  church  in  Laodicea,  yet  the  lan- 
guage chosen  seems  to  have  been  of  de- 
sign so  universal  {idv  ns)  as  to  be  appli- 
cable to  every  human  being ;  and  any 
one,  of  any  age,«and  in  any  land,  would 
be  authorized  to  apply  this  to  himself, 
and,  under  the  protection  of  this  invita- 
tion to  come  to  the  Saviour,  and  to  plead 
this  promise  as  one  that  fairly  included 
himself.    It  may  be  observed  farther, 
that  this  also  recognizes  the  freedom  of 
man.    It  is  submitted  to  him  whether 
he  will  hear  the  voice  of  the  Eedeemer 
or  not;  and  whether  he  will  open  the 
door  and  admit  him  or  not.    He  speaks 
loud  enough,  and  distinctly  enough,  tb 
be  heard,  but  he  does  not  force  the  door 
if  it  is  not  voluntarily  opened.     ^  And 
open  the  door.    Aa  one  would  when  a 
stranger  or  friend  stood  and  knocked. 
The  meaning  here  is  simply,  if  any  one 
will  admit  me ;  that  is,  receive  me  as  a 
friend.    The  act  of  receiving  him  is 
as  voluntary  on  our  part  as  it  is  when 
we  rise  and  open  the  door  to  one  who 
knocks.    It   may    be    added  (1)  that 
this  is  an  easy  thing.    Nothing  is  more 
easy  than  to  open  the  door  when  one 
knocks;    and    so    everywhere    in    the 
Scriptures  it  is  represented  as  an  easy 
thing,  if  the  heart  is  willing,  to  secure 
^e  salvation  of  the  soul.     (2)  This  is  a 
'eatonable  thing.    We  inyite  him  who 


I  grant  to  sit  *  with  me  in  my  throne, 

b  Ln.  22. 30. 

knocks  at  the  door,  to  come  in.  We  al- 
ways assume,  unless  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  the  contrary,  that  he  applies  for 
peaceful  and  friendly  purposes.  We 
deem  it  the  height  of  rudeness  to  let 
one  stand  and  knock  long;  or  to  let  him 
go  away  with  no  friencUy  invitation  to 
enter  our  dwelling.  Yet,  how  different 
does  the  sinner  treat  the  Saviour !  How 
long  does  he  suffer  him  to  knock  at  the 
door  of  his  heart,  with  no  invitation  to 
enter — no  act  of  eominon  civility  such 
as  that  with  which  he  would  greet  even 
a  Btnuager !  And  with  how  much  cool- 
ness and  indifference  does  he  see  him 
turn  away — perhaps  to  oome  back  no 
more,  and  with  no  desire  that  he  ever 
should  return !  %  1  wUl  come  in  to  hun, 
and  toUl  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me. 
This  is  an  image  dehoting  intimacy  and 
friendship.  Supper,  with  the  ancients, 
was  the  principal  social  meal ;  and  the 
idea  here  is,  that  between  the  Saviour 
and  those  who  would  receive  him,  thero 
would  be  the  intimacy  which  subsists 
between  those  who  sit  down  to  a  friendly 
meal  together.  In  all  countries  and 
times,  to  eat  together,  to. break  bread 
together,  has  been  the  symbol  of  friend- 
ship, and  this  the  Saviour  promises  here. 
The  truths,  then,  which  are  taught  in 
this  verse,  are  (1)  that  the  invitation  of 
the  gospel  is  made  to  all — **  if  any  man 
hear  my  voice  f  (2)  that  the  movement 
towards  reconciliation  and  friendship  is 
originated  by  the  Saviour — "  behold,  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  kuQok;"  (3)  that 
there  is  a  recognition  of  our  own  free 
agency  in  religion — "if  any  man  will 
hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door  ;'*  (4) 
the  etise  of  the  terms  of  salvation,  re- 
presented by  ''hearing  his  voice,"  and 
"  opening  the  door ;"  and  (5)  the  bless- 
edAess  of  tiius  admitting  him,  arising 
from  his  friendship— "I  will  sup  with 
him,  and  he  with  me."  What  friend 
can  man  have  who  would  confer  so 
many  benefits  on  him  as  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ?  Who  is  there  that  he  should 
so  gladly  welcome  to  his  bosom  ? 

21.  To  him  that  overcometh.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  ii.  7.  ^  Will  I  grant  to 
sit  with  me  fn  my  throne.  That  is,  they 
will  share  his  honors  and  his  triumphs. 
See  Notes  ch.  ii.  26, 27 ;  comp.  Notes  on 
Bom.  viii.  17.    f  Even  at  I  inhn  over*. 
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even  as  I  also  overcame,  *  and  am 
set  down  with  my  Father  in  his 
throne. 


«  Jno.  I64  as. 


came.  As  1  gained  a  victory  oyer  the 
worlds  and  oyer  the  power  of  the 
Tempter.  As  the  reward  of  tiiis,  he  is 
exalted  to  the  throne  of  the  nniverse 
(Phil.  ii.  6-11);  and  in  these  honors 
achieved  hy  their  great  a^d  glorious 
Head,  all-  the  redeemed  will  share. 
%  And  dm  set  down  with  my  Father  in 
his  throne,  Comp.  Notes  on  Phil.  ii. 
6-11.  That  is,  he  has>  dominion  over 
the  nniverse.  All  things  are  pat  under 
his  feety  and  in  the  strictest  unison,  and 
with  perfect  harmony,  he  is  united  with 
the  Father  in  administering  the  affairs 
of  all  worlds.  The  dominion  of  the 
Father  is  that  of  the  Son ;  that  of  the 
Son  is  that  of  the  Father — for  they  are 
one.  See  Notes  on  John  v.  19 ;  comp. 
Notes  on  Eph.  i.  20-22;  1  Cor.  xv. 
24-28. 

22.  He  that-  hath  an  ear,  Ac.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  ii.  7. 

This  closes  the  epistolary  part  of  this 
hook,  and  the  "  visions"  properly  com- 
mence with  the  next  chapter.  Two 
remarks  may  he  made  in  the  conclusion 
of  this  exposition.  (1)  The  first  relates 
to  the  truUifulness  of  the  predictions  in 
these  epistles.  As  an  illustration  of  that 
truthfulness,  and  of  the  present  cor- 
respondence of  the  condition  of  those 
churches  with  what  the  Saviour  said  to 
John  they  would  he,  the  following 
striking  passage  may  he  introduced 
from  Mr.  Gihhon.  It  occurs  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  conquests  of  the  Turks 
(Dec.  &  Fall,  iv.  260,  261);— "Two 
Turkish  chieftains,  Sarukhan  and  Aidiu, 
left  their  names  to  their  conquests,  and 
their  conquests  to  their  posterity.  The 
captivity  or  ruin  of  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia  was  consummated ;  and  the  har- 
barous  lords  of  Ionia  and  Lydia  still 
trample  on  the  monuments  of  classic 
and  Christian  antiquity.  In  the  loss  of 
Ephesus,  the  Christians  deplored  ti:ie 
fall  of  the  first  angel,  the  extinction  of 
the  first  candlestick  of  the  Revelations : 
the  destitution  is  complete;  and  the 
temple  of  Diana,  or  the  church  of  Mary, 
will  equally  elude  the  search  of  the 
eurious  traveller.  The  drous  and  three 
itately  theatres  of  Laodicea  are  now 


^  He  *  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches. 


*  0. 2. 7. 


peopled  with  wolves  and  foxes ;  SardSj 
is  reduced  to  a  miserable  vilb^e;  the 
Godjof  Mahomet,  without  a  rival  or  a 
son,  is  invoked  in  the  mosques  of 
Thyatira  and  Pergamos ;  and  the  popu- 
lousness  of  Smyrna  is  supported  by  the 
foreign  trade  of  Franks  and  Armenians. 
Philadelphia  alone  has  been  saved  by 
prophecy  or  courage.  At  a  distance 
from  the  sea,  forgotten  by  the  emperors^ 
encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  Turks, 
her  vidiant  citizens  defended  their  reli^ 
gion  and  freedom  above  fourscore  years, 
and  at  length  capitulated  with  the 
proudest  of  the  Ottomans.  Among  the 
Greek  colonies  and  churches  of  Asia, 
Philadelphia  is  still  erecty  a  column 
in  a  scene  of  ruins;  a  pleasing  example, 
that  the  paths  of  honor  and  safety  may 
sometimes  be  the  same." 

(2)  The  second  remark  relates  to  the 
applicability  of  these  important  truths 
to  us.  There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the 
New  Testament  more  searching  than 
these  brief  episties  to  the  seven  churches ; 
and  though  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  have  long  since  passed  away, 
and  the  churches  have  long  since  become 
extinct;  though  darkness,  error,  and 
desolation  have  come  over  the  places 
where  these  churches  once  stood,  yet 
the  principles  laid  down  in  these  epistles 
still  live,  and  they  are  fiill  of  admonition 
to  Christians  in  all  ages  and  all  lands. 
It  is  a  consideration  of  as  much  import- 
ance to  us  as  it  was  to  these  churches, 
that  the  Saviour  now  knows  our  works ; 
that  he  sees  in  the  church  and  in  any 
individual,  all  that  there  is  to  commend 
and  all  that  there  is  to  reprove ;  that  he 
has  power  to  -reward  or  punish  now  as 
he  had  then ;  that  the  same  rules  in  ap- 
portioning rewards  and  punishments  will 
still  be  acted  on ;  that  he  who  overcomes 
the' temptations  of  the  world  will  find  an 
appropriate  reward,  that  those  who  live 
in  sin  must  meet  with  the  proper  re- 
compense, and  that  those  who  are  luke- 
warm in  his  service  will  be  spumed  with 
unutterable  loathing.  His  rebukes  are 
awful ;  but  his  promises  are  fuU  of  ten- 
derness and  kindness;  While  they  who 
have  embraced  error,  and  they  who  are 
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liTidg  in.  nn,  hmrt  oecaaioii  to  tremble 
before  lum,  thej  who  we  endeaToring  to 
perform  their  duty,  may  find  in  these 
epistles  enough  to  cheer  tiieir  hearts,  and 
to  animate  them  with  tiie  hope  of  final 
riotory,  and  of  the  most  ample  and  glo- 
riooj  reward. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

AKALT8I8  OF  THE  GHiLPTER. 

This  chapter  properly  commences 
the  series  of  ylsions  respecting  future 
events,  and  introduces  those  remarkable 
symbolical  descriptions  which  were  de- 
signed to  cheer  the  hearts  of  those  to 
whom  the  book  was  first  sent^  in  their 
trials,  and  the  hearts  of  all  belierers  in 
all  ages,  wiUi  the  assurance  of  tiie  final 
triumph  of  the  gospel.  See  the  Intro- 
duction. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  these  Tisions, 
■jT  the  state  of  mind  of  the  writer,  there 
hare  been  different  opinions.  Some  haye 
supposecl  that  all  that  is  described  was 
made  only  to  pass  before  the  mind,  with 
no  visible  representation;  others,  that 
there  were  visible  representations  so 
made  to  him  that  he  could  copy  them ; 
others,  that  all  that  is  said  or  seen  was 
only  the  production  of  the  author's  ima- 
gination. The  latter  is  the  view  princi- 
pally entertained  by  Qerman  writes  on 
the  book.  AU  that  would  seem  to  be 
apparent  on  <he  face  of  the  book,  —  and 
that  is  all  that  we  can  judge  by — is, 
that  the  following  things  occurred: — (1) 
The  writer  was  in  a  devout  frame  of 
mind — a  state  of  holy  contemplation-'^ 
when  the  scenes  were  represented  to 
himy  eh.  i.  10.  (2)  The  representations 
were  supernatural,  —  that  is,  they  were 
something  which  was  disclosed  to  him, 
in  that  state  of  mind,  beyond  any  na- 
tural reach  of  his  faculties.  (3)  These 
things  were  so  made  to  pass  before  him 
that  they  had  the  aspect  of  reality,  and 
he  could  copy  and  describe  them  as  real. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  tiiere 
was  any  representation  to  the  bodily 
eye ;  but  they  had,  to  his  mind,  such  a 
reality  that  he  oould  describe  them'  as 
pictures  or  symbols — Mid  his  office  was 
limited  to  that.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
explain  them— nor  does  he  intimate  that 
he  understood  th6m ;  but  his  office  per- 
tains to  an  accurate  record — a  fair  tran- 
Bcript—K>f  what  passed  before  his  mind. 
For  any  thing  that  appears,  he  may 
nave  been  as  ignorant  of  their  significa- 


tion as  any  of  his  readers,  and  may  haya 
subsequently  studied  them  with  the  same 
kind  of  attention  which  we  now  give  to 
them  (comp.  Notes  on  1  Pet  i.  11, 12), 
and  may  have,  perhaps,  remained  igno- 
rant of  their  signification  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  It  is  no  more  necessary  to 
suppose  that  he  understood  ail  that  was 
implied  in  these  symbols,  than  it  is  that 
one  who  can  describe  a  beautiful  land- 
scape understands  all  the  laws  of  the 
plaikts  and  flowers  in  tiie  landscape ;  or, 
that  one  who  copies  all  the  designs  and 
devices  of  armorul  bearings  in  heraldry 
should  understand  all  that  is  meant  by 
the  symbols  that  are  used ;  or,  that  one 
who  should  copy  the  cuniform  inscrip- 
tions of  Persepolis,  or  the  hieroglyphiu 
of  Thebes,  should  understand  the  Clean- 
ing of  the  symbols.  All  that  is  demanded 
or  expected,  in  such  a  case,  is,  that  the 
copy  should  be  aoeurately  made;  and, 
when  made,  this  copy  may  be  as  much 
an  object  of  stady  to  him  who  made  it 
as  to  any  one  else*  (4)  Yet,  there  was 
a  sense  in  which  these  symbols  were 
re€U/  that  is,  they  were  a  real  and  pro- 
per delineation  of  future  events.  They 
were  not  the  mere  workings  of  the  Ima- 
gination. He  who  saw  them  in  vision, 
though  there  may  have  been  no  repre- 
sentation te  the  eye,  had  before  him 
what  was  a  real  and  appropriate  re- 
presentation of  coming  events.  If  not, 
the  visions  are  as  worthless  as  dreams 
are. 

Tho  visions  open  {ch.  iv.)  with  a 
Theophany,  or  a  representation  of  Gk>d. 
John  is  permitted  to  look  into  hea- 
ven, and  to  have  a  view  of  the  throne 
of  God,  and  of  the  worship  celebrated 
there.  A  door  (Mpa)  or  opening  is  made 
into  heaven,  so  that  he,  as  it  were,  looks 
throtigh  the  concave  above,  and  sees 
what  is  beyond.  He  sees  the  throne  of 
Gtod,  and  him  who  sits  on  the  throne, 
and  the  worshippers  there ;  he  sees  the 
lightnings  play  around  the  throne,  and 
hears  the  thunder's  roar;  he  sees  the 
rainbow  that  encompasses  the  throne, 
and  hears  the  songs  of  the  worshippers. 
In  reference  to  this  vision,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  series  ef  symbols 
which  he  was  about  to  describe,  and 
the  reaton  why  iMa  was  vouchsafed 
to  him,  the  following  remarks  may  be 
suggested  i — 

(1)  There  is,  in  some  respects,  a  striking 
resemblanoe  between  this  and  the  visi<m 
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o£  Indah  (oh.  tL)  lad  Esekiel  (oh.  i.)* 
As  thoM  prophetBy  when  about  to  enter  on 
their  office,  were  solemnly  inaagurated 
by  being  permitted  to  have  a  Tision  of 
the  Almighty,  bo  John  was  inaugurated 
to  the  office  of  making  known  future 
things — ^the  last  prophet  of  the  world-^ 
by  a  similar  ylsion.  We  shall  see,  in- 
deed, that  the  representation  made  to 
John  was  not  precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  was  made  to  Isaiah,  or  that  whioh 
was  made  to  Ezekiel;  but  the  most 
striking  symbols  are  retained,  and  tiiat 
of  John  is  as  much  adapted  to  impress 
the  mind  as  either  of  the  others.  Each 
of  them  deseribes  the  throne,  and  the 
attending  eiroumetasoes  of  sublimity  and 
majesty ;  each  of  them  speaks  of  one  on 
the  throne,  but  neither  of  tiiem  has  at- 
tempted any  description  of  the  Almighty. 
There  is  no  delineation  of  an  image,  or  a 
figure  representing  God,  but  erery  thing 
respecting  him  is  relied  in  such  obscu- 
rity as  to  fill  the  mind  with  awe. 

(2)  The  representation  is  suoh  as  to 

Sroduce  deep  solemnity  on  the  mind  of 
lie  writer  and  the  reader.  Nothing 
eonld  haye  been  better  adapted  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  of  John  for  the  important 
eommnnioations  which  he  was  about  to 
make  than  to  be  permitted  to  look,  as  it 
were,  directly  into  hearen,  and  to  see 
the  throne  of  God.  And  nothing  is  better 
fitted  to  impress  the  mind  of  ttte  reader 
than  the  view  which  is  ftirnished,  in  the 
opening  vision,  of  the  mi^esty  and  glory 
of  God.  Brought,  as  it  were,  into  his 
reiy  presence ;  permitted  to  look  upon 
his  burning  throne ;  seeing  the  reverent 
and  profound  worship  of  the  inhabitants 
of  heaven,  we  feel  our  minds  awed,  and 
our  souls  subdued,  as  we  hear  the  God 
of  heaven  speak,  and  as  we  see  seal 
after  seal  opened,  and  hear  trumpet 
after  trumpet  utter  its  voice. 

(3)  The  form  of  the  manifestation— 
the  opening  vision  — is  eminently  fitted 
to  show  us  that  the  communications  in 
this  book  proceed  from  heaven.  Look- 
ing into  heaven,  and  seeing  the  vision 
of  the  Almighty,  we  are  prepared  to  feel 
that  what  follows  has  a  higher  than  any 
human  origin ;  that  it  has  come  direct 
from  the  throne  of  God.    And, 

(4)  There  was  a  propriety  that  the  vi- 
sions should  open  with  a  manifestation 
of  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven,  or  with 
a  vision  of  heaven,  because  that  also  is 
{he  termination  of  the  whole ;  it  is  that 


to  which  all  the  virions  In  the  book 
tend.  It  begins  in  heaven,  as  seen  by 
the  exile  in  Patmos;  it  terminates  in 
heaven,  when  all  enemies  of  the  church 
are  subdued,  and  the  redeemed  reign 
triumphant  in  glory. 

The  substance  of  the  introductory 
vision  in  this  chapter  can  be  stated  in 
few  words :  —  (a)  A  door  is  opened,  and 
John  is  permitted  to  look  into  heaven, 
and  to  see  what  is  passing  there,  vs.  1, 2. 
(b)  The  first  thing  that  strikes  him  is  a 
throne,  with  one  sitting  on  the  throne,  ver. 
2.  (c)  The  appearance  of  him  who  aits 
upon  the  throne  is  described,  ver.  8.  He 
is  like  "a  jasper  and  a  sardine-stone." 
There  is  no  attempt  to  portray  his  form ; 
there  is  no  description  .from  which  an 
image  could  be  formed  that  could  become 
an  object  of  idolatrous  worship — ^for  who 
would  undertake  to  chisel  any  thing 
so  indefinite  as  that  which  is  merely 
**  like  a  jasper  or  a  sardine-stone  7"  And 
yet,  the  description  is  distinct  enough  to 
fill  the  mind  with  emotions  of  awe  and 
sublimity,  and  to  leave  the  impression 
that  he  who  sat  on  the  throne  was  a 
pure  and  holy  God.  (d)  Round  about 
the  throne  there  was  a  bright  rainbow — 
a  symbol  of  peace,  ver.  8.  («)  Around 
the  throne  are  gathered  the  elders  of  the 
church,  having  on  their  heads  crowns 
of  gold :  —  symbols  of  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph  of  the  church,  ver.  4.  (/)  Thun- 
der and  lightning,  as  at  Sinai,  announce 
the  presence  of  God,  and  seven  burning 
lamps  before  the  throne  represent  the 
Spirit  of  God,  in  his  diversified  opera- 
tions, as  going  forth  through  the  world 
J  to  enlighten,  sanctify,  and  save,  ver.  6. 
(g)  Before  the  throne,  there  is  a  pellucid 
pavement^  as  of  crystal,  spread  out  like 
a  sea :  —  emblem  of  calmness,  migesty, 
peace,  and  wide  dominion,  ver.  6.  (A) 
The  throne  is  supported  by  four  living 
creatures,  full  of  eyes  :^— emblems  of  the 
all-seeing  power  of  him  that  sits  upon 
the  throne,  and  of  his  ever-watchful 
Providence,  ver.  6.  (t)  To  each  one  of 
these  living  creatures  there  is  a  pectdiar 
symbolic  face:-^re8pectively  emblemltic 
of  the  authority,  tiie  power,  the  wisr 
dom  of  God,  and  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  purposes  of  Providence  are 
executed,  ver.  7,  All  are  ftimished  with 
wings :— -emblematic  of  their  readiness  to 
do  the  will  of  God,  ver.  8,  but  each  one 
individually  with  a  peculiar  form.  (J) 
All  these  ereaturea  pay  oeiuieless  homage 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AFTER  this  I  looked,  and,  be- 
hold, a  door  was  opened  in 
heaven ;  and  the  first  voice  •  which 

a  0. 1. 10. 


t<>  God,  whose  throne  they  are  repre- 
sented as  supporting  :^-emblematic  of  U^e 
fact  that  all  the  operations  of  the  divine 
government  do,  in  fact,  promote  his 
glory,  and,  as  it  were,  render  him  praise, 
vs.  8,  9.  (k)  To  this  the  elders,  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  church,  respond : — 
representing  the  faet  that  the  church 
acquiesces  in  all  the  arrangements  of 
Providence,  and  in  the  execution  of  all 
the  divine  purposes,  and  finds  in  them 
all  ground  for  adoration  and  thanks- 
giving, vs.  10,  11. 

1,  After  thu.  (Jr.  "after  these  things;" 
that  is,  after  what  he  had  seen,  and  fdTter 
what  he  had  been  directed  to  record  in 
the  preceding  chapters.  How  long  after 
these  things  this  occurred,  he  does  not 
say  —  whether  on  the  sotne  day,  or  at 
some  subsequent  time;  and  conjecture 
would  be  useless.  The  scene,  however, 
is  changed.  Instead  of  seeing  the  Sa- 
viour standing  before  him  (ch.  i.),  the 
scene  is  transCarred  to  heaven,  and  he  is 
permitted  to  look  in  upon  the  throne  of 
God,  and  upon  the  worshippers  there. 
%  Ilooked,  Gr.  I  saw — tliov.  Our  word 
look  would  rather  indicate  purpoee  or 
aUentiotif  as  if  he  had  designedly  directed 
his  attention  to  heaven,  to  see  what 
could  be  discovered  there.  The  mean- 
ing, however,  is  simply  that  he  saw  a 
new  vision,  without  intimating  whether 
there  was  any  design  on  his  part,  and 
without  saying  how  his  thoughts  came 
to  be  directed  to  heaven.  ^  A  door  was 
opened.  That  is,  there  was  apparently 
an  opening  in  the  sky,  like  a  door,  so 
that  he  could  look  into  heaven.  ^  In 
heaven.  Or,  rather,  in  the  expanse 
above  —  in  the  visible  heavens  as  they 
appear  to  spread  out  over  the  earth.  So, 
Ez A.  i.  1,  "  The  heavens  were  opened, 
and  I  saw  Tisions  of  God."  The  He- 
brews spoke  ox  the  sky  above  as  a  solid 
expanse ;  or,  as  a  curtain  stretched  out,* 
or,  as  an  extended  arch  above  the  earth 
— describing  it  as  it  appears  to  the  eye. 
In  that  expanse,  or  arch,  the  stars  are 
set  as  gems  (comp.  Notes  on  Isa.  xxxlv. 
4);   through  apertures  or  windows  in 


I  heard  toas  as  it  were  of  a  tniifr 
pet  talking  with  me ;  which  eaid, 
Come  *  np  hither,  and  I  will  shew 
thee  things  which  must  be  hereafter. 


»  c  11. 12. 


that  expanse  the  rain  comes  down,  Gen. 
vii.  11 ;  and  that  is  opened  when  a  hea- 
venly messenger   comes  down  to  the 
earth.  Matt  iii.  16.    Oomp.  Luke  iii.  21  ,* 
Acts  vii.  56 ;  x.  11.    Of  course,  all  this 
is  figurative,  but  it  is  such  language  as 
all  men  naturally  use.   The  simple  mean- 
ing here  is,  that  John  had  a  vision  of 
what  is  in  heaven  as  if  there  had  been 
such  an  opening  made  through  the  sky, 
and  he  had  been  permitted  to  look  into 
the  world  above,    f  And  the  first  voice 
which  I  heard.    That  is,  the  first  sound 
which  he  heard  was  a  command  to  oome 
up  and  see  the  glories  of  that  world. 
He  afterwards  heard  other  sounds — ^the 
sounds  of 'praise ;  but  the  first  notes  that 
fell  on  his  ear  were  a  direction  to  come 
up  there  and  to  receive  a  revelation  re- 
specting future  things.    This  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  mean,  as  Prof.  Stuart, 
Lord,  and  others,  suppose,  that  he  now 
recognised  the  voice  which  had  first,  or 
formerly,  spoken  to  him  (ch.  L  10),  but 
that  this  was  the  first  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  other  voices  which  he  after- 
wards heard.    It  resembled  tiie  former 
"voice"  in  this  that  it  was  "like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,"  but  besides  that 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
thing  that  would  suggest  to  him  that  it 
came  &om  the  same  source.    It  is  cer- 
tainly possible  that  the   Greek  would 
admit  of  that  interpretation,  but  it  is  not 
tiie  most  obvious  or  probable,  f  Was  as 
it  were  of  a  trumpet.    It  resemoled  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  ch.  i.  10.    f  Talking 
with  me.    As  of  a  trundipet  that  seemed 
to  speak  directly  to  me.    %  Which  said. 
That  is,  the  voice  said,     f  Cotne  up 
hither.    To  the  place  whence  the  voice 
seemed  to  proceed — heaven,     f  And  I 
will  shew  thee  things  which  must  be  here- 
after.   Gr.  "after  these  things."    The 
reference  is  to  future  events;  and  the 
meaning  is,  that  there  would  be  dis- 
closed to  him  events  that  were  to  occur 
at  some  future  period.    There  is  no  inti- 
mation here  when  th^y  would  occur,  or 
what  would  be  embraced  in  the  period 
referred  to.    All  that  the  words  would 
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2  And  immediately  I  was  in  *  the 
Spirit ;  and,  behold,  a  throne  *  was 
set  in  heayen,  and  one  sat  *  on  the 
throne. 

«  Ez.  3. 12-14;  e.  17. 3;  2L 10.       bin.  6.1; 
Je.  17. 12;  £i.  1.26,28.        e  Da.  7. 9;  He.8.1. 

properly  conyej  would  be,  that  there 
woTiid  DO  a  diselosiire  of  things  that 
were  to  oociir  in  Bome  ftitnre  time. 

2.  And  immeditUely  I  waa  in  the  ^nrit. 
Bee  Notei  on  ch.  i.  10.  He  does  not 
affirm  that  he  was  eaoght  up  into  hea- 
yen,  nor  does  he  say  what  an  impression 
was  on  his  own  mind,  if  any,  as  to  the 
plaee  where  he  was,  bat  he  was  at  once 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
yisions  before  him.  He  was  doubtless 
stUl  in  Patmos,  and  these  things  were 
made  to  pass  before  his  mind  as  a 
reality;  that  is,  they  appeared  as  real 
to  him  as  if  he  saw  them,  and  they  were 
in  fitct  a  real  symbolical  representation 
of  things  occurring  in  heayen.  f  And, 
behold,  a  tM-one  wa»  »ei  in  heaven.  That 
is,  a  throne  was  placed  there.  The  first 
thing  tluit  arrested  his  attention  was  a 
throne.  This  was  ''in  heayen" — an  ex- 
pression which  proyes  that  the  scene  of 
the  yision  was  not  the  temple  in  Jeru- 
salem, as  some  haye  supposed.  There 
is  no  allusion  to  the  temple,  and  no 
imagery  drawn  from  the  temple.  Isaiah 
had  his  vision  (Isa.  yi)  in  the  holy  of 
holies  of  the  temple ;  Ezekiel  (ch.  i.  1), 
by  the  riyer  Ghebar ;  but  John  looked 
directly  into  heaven,  and  saw  the  throne 
of  Gtod,  and  the  encircling  worshippers 
there.  ^  And  one  eai  onthe  throne.  It 
is  remarkable  that  John  gives  no  de- 
scription of  him  who  sat  on  the  throne, 
nor  does  he  indicate  who  he  was  by 
name.  Neither  do  Isaiah  or  Ezekiel 
attempt  to  describe  the  appearance  of 
the  Deity,  nor  are  there  any  intimations 
of  that  appearance  given  from  which  a 
picture  or  an  image  could  be  formed. 
8o  much  do  their  representations  accord 
with  what  is  demanded  by  correct  taste ; 
and  so  sedulously  have  they  guarded 
against  any  encouragement  of  idolatry. 

3.  And  he  that  eat  wae  to  look  upon. 
Was  in  appearance ;  or,  as  I  looked  upon 
him,  this  seemed  to  be  his  appearance. 
He  does  not  describe  his  form,  but  his 
splendor.  ^Likeajaeper — Idavtit.  The 
jasper,  propl»rly,  is  "  an  opaque,  impure 
variety  of  quarts,  of  red,  yellow,  and 
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3^And  he  that  sat  was  to  look 
npon  like  a  jasper  and  a  sardine' 
stone:  and  there  ixxis  a  rainbow 
round  about  the  throne,  in  sight 
like  unto  an  emerald. 


also  of  some  dull  colors,  breaking  with 
a  smooth  surface.  It  admits  of  a  high 
polish,  and  is  used  for  vases,  seals,  snuflf- 
boxes,  Ac.  When  the  colors  are  in 
stripes  or  bands,  it  is  called  striped  jaa^ 
per." — Dana,  in  Webeter'e  Die.  The  co- 
lor here  is  not  designated,  whether  red 
or  yellow.  As  the  red  was,  however,  the 
common  color  worn  by  princes,  it  is 
probable  that  that  was  the  color  that 
appeared,  and  that  John  means  to  say 
that  he  appeared  like  a  prince  in  his 
royal  robes.  Gomp.  Isa.  vi.  1.  ^  And 
a  eardine-etone — eapiiwf.  This  denotes 
a  predous  stone  of  a  blood-red,  or  some- 
times of  a  flesh-color,  more  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  camelian.—Jiob, 
Lex,  Thus  it  corresponds  with  the  jas- 
per, and  this  is  only  an  additional  cir- 
cumstance to  convey  the  exact  idea  in 
the  mind  of  John,  Uiat  the  appearance 
of  him  who  sat  on  the  throne  was  that 
of  a  prince  in  his  scarlet  robes.  This  is 
all  the  description  which  he  gives  of 
his  appearance ;  and  this  is  (a)  entirely 
appropriate,  as  it  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
prince  or  a  monarch ;  and  (6)  it  is  well 
adapted  to  impress  the  mind  with  a 
sense  of  the  majesty  of  him  who  cannot 
be  described,  and  of  whom  no  image 
should  be  attempted.  Gomp.  Deut  iv. 
12.  "Ye  heard  the  voice  of  his  words, 
but  saw  no  similitude."  %  And  there 
was  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne. 
This  is  a  beautiful  image,  and  was  pro- 
bably designed  to  be  emblematical  as 
well  as  beautiful.  The  previous  repre- 
sentation is  that  of  majesty  and  splen- 
dor ;  this  is  adapted  to  temper  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  representation.  The  rain- 
bow has  always,  from  its  own  nature, 
and  from  its  associations,  been  an  em- 
blem of  peace.  It  appears  on  the  cloud 
as  the  storm  passes  away.  It  contrasts 
beautifully  with  the  tempest  that  bos 
just  beenjaging.  It  is  seen  as  the  rays 
of  l^e  wn  again  appear  clothing  all 
things  wifli  beauty — the  more  beautiful 
from  the  fact  that  the  storm  has  come, 
and  that  the  rain  has  fallen.  If  the  rain 
has  been  gentle,  nature  smiles  serenely, 
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4  And  TOimd  about  the  throne 
were  four  and  twenty  seats :  *  and 
upon  the   seats  I  saw  four  and 
a  0.  u.  le.     ' 

imd  the  leaves  and  flowers  refreshed 
appear  clothed  with  new  beauty;  if  the 
itorm  has  ra^ed  violently,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rainbow  is  a  pledge  that  the 
war  of  the  elements  has  ceased,  and  that 
God  smiles  again  upon  the  earth.  It 
reminds  us  too  of  the  **  covenant)"  when 
Qod  did  "  set  his  bow  in  the  cloud/'  and 
solemnly  prombed  that  the  earth  should 
no  more  be  destroyed  by  a  flood.  Gen. 
ix.  9-16.  The  appearance  of  the  rain- 
bow,  therefore,  around  the  throne  was  a 
beautiful  emblem  of  the  mercy  of  God, 
and  of  the  peace  that  was  to  pervade  the 
world  as  the  result  of  the  events  that 
were  to  be  disclosed  to  the  vision  of 
John.  True,  there  were  lightnings  and 
thunderings  and  voices,  but  there  the 
bow  abode  calmly  above  them  all,  assur- 
ing him  that  there  was  to  be  mercy  and 
peace.  ^  In  tight  like  unto  an  emerald. 
The  emerald  is  green,  and  this  oolor  so 
predominated  in  the  bow  that  it  seemed 
to  be  made  of  this  species  of  precious 
stone.  The  modified  and  mild  color  of 
green  appears  to  eveiy  one  to  predomi- 
nate in  the  rainbow.  Ezekiel  (i.  28)  has 
introduced  tiie  image  of  the  rainbow  also 
in  his  description  of  the  vision  that  ap- 
peared to  him,  though  not  as  calmly  en- 
circling the  throne,  but  as  descriptive 
of  the  general  appearance  of  the  scene. 
**  As  is  the  appearance  of  the  bow  that 
is  on  the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain,  so 
was  the  appearance  of  the  brightness 
round  about.''  Milton  also  has  intro- 
duced it,  but  it  is  also  as  a  part  of  the 
coloring  of  the  throne : — 

**  Oter  tbeir  heads  a,  cmtal  fini»ara«nt, 
Wbercon  a  sapphire  throne,  inlaid  with  pure 
Amber,  and  colon  of  the  showery  arch." 

Par.  Lo$t,  B.  vii. 

4.  And  round  about  the  throne  were 
four  amd  twenty  eeate.  Or  rather 
thrones — ^pdvoi  —  the  same  word  being 
used  as  tjhat  which  is  rendered  throne — 
^p&voi.  The  word,  indeed,  properly  de- 
notes a  seat,  but  it  came  to  be  employed 
to  denote  particularly  the  seat  on  which 
a  monarch  sat,  and  is  properly  translated 
thus  in  vs.  2,  3.  So  it  is  rendered  in 
Matt.  V.  34,  xix.  28,  xxiii.  22,  xxv.  31  j 
Luke  L  32,  and  uniformly  elsewhere  in 
the  Kew  Testament  (fifty-three  places 


twenty  elders  Bitting,  clothed  in 
white  *  raiment ;  and  they  had  dn 
thmr  heads  crowns  *  of  gold. 

k  0. 3. 4)  6.  c  ver.  10. 

in  all),  except  in  Luke  L  62 ;  Rom.  iL 
18,  iv.  4,  zL  16,  zvL  10,  where  it  is  ren- 
dered seat  and  seats.  It  should  have 
been  rendered  throne  here,  and  is  so 
translated  by  Prof.  Stuart  Goverdaie 
and  Tyndall  render  the  word  seat  in 
each  plaoe  in  vs.  2,  3,  4»  5.  It  was  un* 
doubtedly  the  design  of  the  writer  to 
represent  those  who  sat  on  those  seats 
as,  in  some  sense,  kingSf  for  they  hava 
on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold,  and  that 
idea  should  have  been  retained  in  the 
translation  of  this  word,  f  And  upon 
the  seats  I  saw  four  and  twenty  dders 
sitting.  Very  various  opinions  have 
been  entertained  in  r«q)ect  to  those  who 
thus  appeared  sitting  around  the  throne, 
and  to  the  question  why  the  number 
twenty-four  is  mentioned.  Instead  of 
examining  those  opinions  at  length,  it 
will  be  better  to  present^  in  a  summary 
manner,  what  seems  to  be  probable  in 
regard  to  the  intended  reference.  The 
foUowing  points,  then,  would  appear  to 
embrace  all  that  can  be  known  on  this 
subgeet :  (1)  These  elders  have  a  regal 
character,  or  are  of  a  kingly  order.  This 
is  apparent  (a)  because  they  are  repre- 
sented as  sitting  on  *'  thrones,"  and  (ft) 
because  they  have  on  their  heads 
'"  crowns  of  gold."  (2)  They  are  em- 
blematic. They  are  designed  to  sym- 
bolise or  represMit  some  class  of  per- 
sons. This  is  clear  because  (a)  it  cannot 
be  supposed  t^at  so  small  a  number 
would  compose  the  whole  of  those  who 
are  in  fact  around  the  throne  of  God, 
and  (6)  because  there  are  other  symbols 
there  designed  to  represent  something 
pertaining  to  the  homage  rendered  to 
God,  as  the  four  living  creatures  and 
the  angels,  and  this  supposition  is  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  complete  the  sym- 
metry and  harmony  of  the  representa- 
tion. (3)  They  are  human  beings,  and 
are  designed  to  have  some  relation  to 
the  race  of  man,  and  somehow  to  con- 
nect the  human  race  with  the  worship 
of  heaven.  The  four  living  creatures 
have  another  design;  the  angels  (oh. 
V.)  have  another ;  but  these  are  mani- 
festly of  our  race — persons  firom  this 
world  before  the  throne.    (4)  They  are 
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5  And  oat  of  the  thxone  proeoeded 


designed  in  some  way  to  be  symbolic 
of  the  chorcb  as  redeemed.  Thus  they 
say  (eh.  r.  9),  ''Thou  hast  redeemed  us 
to  God  by  thy  blood."  (6)  They  are 
designed  to  represent  the  whole  ohurch 
in  every  land  and  every  aee  of  the  world. 
Thus  they  say  (oh.  v.  9),  "Thou  hast 
redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood,  out 
of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people, 
and  nation."  This  shows  further  uiat 
the  whole  representation  is  eniblematie; 
for  otherwise  in  so  small  a  number—- 
twenty-four  —  there  could  not  be  a  re- 
presentation out  of  every  nation.  (6) 
They  represent  the  church  triumphant ;  | 
the  church  victorious.  Thus  they  have 
crowns  on  their  heads ;  they  have  harps 
in  their  hands  (ch.  v.  8) ;  tLey  say  that 
they  are  "  kings  and  priests/'  and  that 
they  will  "reign  on  the  earth"  (oh.  v.  10). 

(7)  The  design,  therefore,  is  to  represent 
the  church  triumphant — redeemed  — 
saved  —  as  rendering  praise  and  honor 
to  God;  as  uniting  with  the  hosts  of 
heaven  in  adoring  him  for  his  perfec- 
tions and  for  the  wonders  of  his  grace. 
As  representatives  of  the  church  they 
are  admitted  near  to  him ;  they  encircle 
his  throne ;  they  appear  victorious  over 
every  foe;  and  they  come,  in  unison 
with  the  living  creatures,  and  the  angels, 
and  the  whole  universe  (oh.  v.*  13),  to 
ascribe  power  and  dominion  to   God. 

(8)  As  to  the  reason  why  the  number 
"twenty-four"  is  mentioned,  perhaps 
nothing  certain  can  b^  determined.- 
Ezekiel,  in  his  vision  (Ezek.  viiL  16,  xL 
1),  saw  tweniyofive  men  between  the 
porch  and  the  altar,  with  their  backs 
toward  the  temple,  and  their  fistces  to- 
ward the  earth — supposed  to  be  repre- 
sentations of  the  twenty-four  "courses" 
into  which  tiie  body  of  priests  was  di- 
vided (1  Chron.  xjdv.  3-19),  with'  the 
high  priest  among  them,  maiking  up  the 
number  twenty-five.  It  is  poseibU  that 
John  in  this  vision  may  have  designed 
to  refer  to  the  church  considered  as  a 
priesthood  (comp.  Notes  on  1  Pet.  iL  9), 
and  to  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the 
priesthood  under  the  Jewish  economy 
was  divided  into  twenty-four  courses, 
each  with  a  presiding  officer,  and  who 
was  a  representative  of  that  portion  of 
the  priesthood  over  which  he  presided. 
If  NO,  them  the  ideas  which  enter  into 


lightninga  *  and  ihimderiiigB  and 

•  0.8.6.16.18. 

the  representation  are  these:'- (a)  that 
the  whole  church  may  be  reinresented  as 
a  priestiiood,  or  a  community  of  priests-* 
an  idea  which  frequently  ooeurs  in  the 
New  Testament    (b)  That  the  church, 
as  such  a  community  of  priests,  is  em* 
ployed  in  the  praise^and  worship  of 
God — an  Idea^  also,  which  finds  abun- 
dant countenance  in  the  New  Testament. 
(c)  That,  in  a  series  of  visions  having  a 
designed  reference  to  the  ohurch,  it  was 
natural  to  introduce  some  symbol  or 
emblem  representing  the  church,  and 
representing  the  fact  that  this  is  its  of- 
fice and  employment.    And  (df)  that  this 
would  be  weU  expressed  by  an  allusion 
derived  from  the  ancient  dispensation — 
the  division  of  the  priesthood  into  classes, 
over  each  one  of  which  there  presided 
an  individual  who  might  be  considered 
as  the  representative  of  his  class.    It  is 
to  be  observed,  indeed,  that  in  one  re- 
spect they  are  represented  as  "kings" 
but  still  this  does  not  forbid  the  suppo- 
sition that  there  might  have  been  inter- 
mingled also  another  idea,  that  they 
were  also   "priests."     Thus,   the  two 
ideas  are  blended  by  these  same  elders 
in  ch.  V.  10 : — "And  hath  made  us  unto 
our  God  kings  and  priests" — ^Thus  un- 
derstood, the  vision  is  designed  to  denote 
the  fact  that  the  representatives  of  the 
church,  ultimately  to  be    triumphant; 
are  properly  engaged  in  ascribing  praise 
to  God.  *  The  word  elders  here  seems  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  aged  and  vene- 
rable men,  rather  than  as  denoting  office. 
They  were  such  as  by  their  age  wdro 
qualified  to  preside  oyer  the  different 
divisions  of  the  priesthood.    IT  Clothed 
in  white  raiment.    Emblem  of  purity, 
and  appropriate  tiierefore  to  the  repre- 
sentatives   of    the    sanctified    ohurch. 
Oomp.  ch.  iii.  4,  vi.  11,  vii.  9.     ^  And 
they  had  on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold. 
Emblematic  of  the  fact  that  they  sus- 
tained a  kingly  office.  There  was  blended 
in  the  representation  the  idea  that  they 
were  both  "kings  and  priests."    Thus 
the  idea  is  expressed  by  Peter  (1  Pet. 
ii.  9),  "a  royal  priesthood" — haeiKtiov 
hpdrt\)ua. 

6.  And  out  of  the   throne  proceed 
ed   lightnings    and    thunderings    ana 
voices.    Expressive  of  the  majesty  and 
glory  of  him  that  sat  upon  it    We  are 
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Toioes :  and  ihere  were  seven  lamps 
•  of  fire  bunting  before  the  throne, 
which  are  the  seven  Spirits  •  of  God. 

•  Oe.16.17.    Ex.  37. 23.    Zeo.4.2.      »  0.1.4. 


at  once  reminded  by  this  representation 
of  the  sublime  scene  that  ocenrred  at 
Sinai  (Bx.  xix.  16),  where  "there  were 
thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick 
cloud  upon  the  Mount,  and  tiie  yoiee  of 
the  trumpet  exceeding  loud."  Gomp. 
Bsek.  L  13,  24.    Bo  Milton, 

"  Fortb  rQthed  with  Wblrlwiod  lonnd 
The  Gbsriot  of  Paternal  Deitjr, 
Flaahing  thick  flaaae*." 

**  Aad  flrom  about  him  fiaree  aAinon.rollad 
Of  amoke,  and  lifhtniaf  flame,  and  sparklet  dire." 

Par,  JjOtt.  B.  tL 

The  word  ** voices**  here  connected  with 
** thunders"  perhaps  means  "voices  even 
thunders" — ^referring  to  the  sound  made 
by  the  thunder.  The  meaning  is,  that 
these  were  echoing  and  re-echoing 
sounds,  as  it  were  a  multitude  of  roices 
that  seemed  to  speak  on  'cyery  side. 
^  And  there  were  seven  lamps  of  fire 
burning  before  the  throne,  Seren  burn- 
ing lamps  that  constantly  shone  there, 
illuminating  the  whole  scene.  These 
steadily  burning  lamps  would  add  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  vision.  %  Whidi 
are  the  seven  Spirits  of  God.  Which  re- 
present, or  are  emblematic  of  the  seven 
Spirits  of  God.  On  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  "  the  seven  Spirits  of  God,"  see 
iN'otes  on  ch.  i.  4.  If  these  lamps  are  de- 
signed to  be  symbols  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
according  to  the  interpretation  proposed 
in  ch.  i.  4,  it  may  be  perhaps  in  the  fol- 
lowing respects : — (ij  They  may  repre- 
sent the  manifold  influences  of  that 
Spirit  in  the  world — as  imparting  light; 
giving  consolation ;  creating  the  heart 
anew,*  sanctifying  the  soul,  Ac.  They 
nmy  denote  that  all  the  operations  of 
that  Spirit  are  of  the  nature  of  lightf 
dissipating  darkness,  and  vivifying  and 
animating  aU  things.  (3)  Perhaps  their 
being  placed  here  before  the  throne,  in 
the  midst  of  thunder  and  lightning,  may 
be  designed  to  represent  the  idea  that 
amidst  all  the  scenes  of  magnificence 
and  grandeur;  all  the  storms,  agitations, 
and  tempests  on  the  earth ;  all  the  politl- 
eal  change^,  ail  the  convulsions  of  empire 
under  the  providence  of  God,  and  all 
the  commotions  in  the  soul  of  man  pro- 
duced by  the  thunders  of  the  law,  the 


6  And  before  the  throne  there 
was  a  sea  *  of  glass  like  unto  crys- 
tal :  and  in  the  midst  of  the  throne, 
c  0. 16. 2. 

Spirit  of  God  beattis  calmly  and  serenely 

—  shedding  a  steady  influence  over  all 

—  like  lamps  burning  in  the  very  midst 
of  lightnings,  and  thunderings,  and 
voices.  In  all  the  scenes  of  majesty  and 
commotion  that  bconr  on  the  earth,  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  present,  shedding  a 
constant  light,  and  undisturbed  in  his 
influence  by  all  the  agitations  that  are 
abroad. 

6.  And  b^ore  the  throne  there  was  a 
sea  of  glass.  An  expanse  spread  out 
like  a  sea  composed  of  glass : — ^that  is, 
that  was  pellucid  and  transparent  like, 
glass.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  compare 
the  sea  with  glass.  See  numerous  ex> 
amples  in  Wetstein^  in  loc  The  point 
of  the  comparison  here  seems  to  be 
its  transparent  appearance.  It  was 
perfectly  clear  —  apparently  stretch-* 
ing  out  in  a  wide  expanse,  as  if  it 
were  a  sea.  %  Like  a  crystal.  The 
word  crystal  means  properly  any  thing 
congealed  and  pellucid,  as  ice,*  then 
any  thing  resembling  that,  particu- 
larly fk  certain  species  of  stone  dis- 
tinguished for  its  clearness — as  the 
transparent  crystals  of  quartz,*  limpid 
and  colorless  quartz ;  rock  or  mountain 
quartz.  The  word  crystal  now,  in 
mineralogy,  means  an  inorganic  body 
which,  by  the  operation  of  al&nity,  has 
assumed  the  form  of  a  regular  solid,  by 
a  certain  number  of  plane  and  smooth 
faces.  It  is  here  used  manifestly  in  its 
popular  sense  to  denote  any  thing  that 
is  perfectly  clear  like  ice.  The  com- 
parison^ in  the  representation  of  the 
expanse  spread  around  the  throne,  turns 
on  these  points : — (a)  it  appeared  like  a 
sea — stretching  afar;  (&)  it  resembled, 
in  its  general  appearance,  glass,  and 
this  idea  is  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  another  image  of  the  same  character 
— that  it  was  like  an  expanse  of  crystal, 
perfectly  clear  and  pellucid.  This  would 
seem  to  be  designed  to  represent  the 
floor  or  pavement  on  which  the  throne 
stood.  If  this  is  intended  to  be  em- 
blematical it  may  denote  (a)  that  the 
empire  of  God  is  vast — as  if  it  were 
spread  out  like  the  sea;< — or  (6)  it  may 
be  emblematic  of  the  eahnness  —  the 
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and  round  aliout  the  tiirone,  were 

a  Esek.  1. 6,  &e.    10. 14. 

placidity  of  the  divine  administration — 
like  an  uiidistarbed  and  unruffled  ooean 
of  glass.  Perhaps,  howeyer,  we  should 
not  press  such  ciroumstances  too  far  to 
find  a  sjmbolieal  meaning.  ^  And  in 
the  midst  of  the  throne.  2v  fiiwif  t9o 
Spdvov.  Not  occupjing  the  throne,  but 
80  as  to  appear  to  be  intermingled  with 
the  throne,  or  "  in  the  midst"  of  it,  in 
the  sense  that  it  was  beneath  the  centre 
of  it.  The  meaning  would  seem  to  be, 
that  the  four  liying  creatures  referred  to 
occupied  such  a  position  oolleotiyely 
that  they  at  the  same  time  appeared  to 
be  under  the  throne,  so  that  it  rested 
on  them,  and  around  it,  so  that  they 
could  be  seen  from  any  quarter.  This 
would  occur  if  their  bodies  were  under 
the  throne,  and  if  they  stood  so  that 
they  faced  outward.  To  one  approaching 
the  throne  they  would  seem  to  be  qround 
it,  though  their  bodies  were  under, 
or  ''in  the  midst"  of  it  as  a  support 
The  form  of  their  bodies  is  not  speclfied,- 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  though 
their  heads  were  different,  their  bodies, 
that  were  under  the  throne,  and  that 
sustained  it,  were  of  the  same  form. 
^And  round  about  the  throne.  In  the 
sense  above  explained  —  that,  as  they 
stood,  they  would  be  seen  on  every  side 
of  the  throne.  ^W.Qre four  beasts.  This 
is  a  very  unhappy  translation,  as  the 
word  beasts  by  no  means  conveys  a 
correct  idea  of  the  original  word.  The 
Greek  word — ^dov  —  means  properly  a 
living  thing;  and  it  is  thus  indeed 
applied  to  animals,  or  to  the  living 
creation,  but  the  notion  of  their  being 
living  things,  or  living  creatures  should 
be  retained  in  the  translation.  Prof. 
Stuart  renders  it,  ''  living  creatures." 
Isaiah  (vi.),  in  his  vision  of  Jehovah,  saw 
two  Seraphim;  Ezekiel,  whom  John 
more  nearly  resembles  in  his  descrip^ 
tion,    saw   four    "  living    creatures" — 

i^TH  (ch.  i.  6),  that  is,  living,  animated, 

moving  beings.  The  words  "  living 
beings"  would  better  convey  the  idea 
than  any  other  which  could  be  em- 
ployed. They  are  evidently,  like  l^ose 
which  Ezekiel  saw,  symbolical  beings  ,* 
but  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
gymbol  is  not  perfectly  apparent.  The 
^  four  and  twenty  elders"  are  evidently 
12* 


four  *  beasts,  full  of  eyes,  before 
and  behind. 


human  beings,  and  are  representa^ves, 
as  above  explained,  of  the  church.  In 
ch.  V.  11,  angds  are  themselves  intro- 
duced as  taung  an  important  part  in 
the  worship  of  heaven,  and  these  living 
beings,  therefore^  cannot  be  designed  to 
represent  either  angels  or  men.  In 
Ezekiel,  they  are  either  designed  as 
poetic  representations  of  the  majesty 
of  God,  or  of  his  providential  govern- 
ment, showing  what  sustains  his  throne : 
— symbols  denoting  intelligence,,  vigi- 
lance, the  rapidity  and  directness  with 
which  the  <tivine  commands  are  exe- 
cuted, and  the  energy  and  firmness  with 
which  the  government  of  God  is  ad- 
ministered. The  nature  of  the  case, 
and  the  similarity  to  the  representa- 
tion^in  Ezekiel,  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  same  idea  is  to  be  found  sub- 
stantially in  John,  and  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  such  an  interpretation, 
were  it  not  that  these  "  living  creatures" 
are  apparently  represented  in  ch.  v.  8, 
9,  as  uniting  with  the  redeemed  from 
the  earth,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply 
that  they  were  themselves  redeemed. 
But  perhaps  the  language  in  ch.  v.  9, 
''And  they  sung  a  new  song,"  Ac, 
though  apparently  connected  with  the 
"  fous  beasts"  in  ver.  8,  is  not  designed 
to  be  so  connected.  John  may  intend 
there  merely  to  advert  to  the  fact 
that  a  new  song  was  sung,  without 
meaning  to  say  that  the  "four  living 
beings"  united  in  that  song.  Eor,  if  he 
designed  merely  to  say  that  the  "four 
living  beings,"  and  the  "four  and  twenty 
elders"  fell  down  to  worship,  and  then 
that  a  Qong  was  heard,  though  in  fact 
sung  only  by  the  four  and  twenty  elders, 
he  might  have  employed  the  language 
which  he  actually  has  done.  If  this 
interpretation  be  admitted,  then  the 
most  natural  explanation  to  be  given 
of  the  "  four  living  beings"  is  to  sup- 
pose that  they  are  symbolical  beings 
designed  to  furnish  some  representa- 
tion of  the  government  of  God — ^lo  illus- 
trate, as  it  were,  Uiat  on  which  the 
divine  government  rests,  or  which  con- 
stitutes  its  support — te  wit,  power, 
intelligence,  vigilance,  energy.  This 
is  apparent  (a)  because  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  thrones  of  monarchs 
to  be  supported  by  carved  animale  of 
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Twioiu  totms,  wUch  were  designed  un- 
doubt«dl7  to  be  somehow  emblemaiio  of 
gOTemment — either  of  its  •tability,  yigi- 
lanoe,  boldnessy  or  firmnese.  Thus  Solo- 
mon had  twelve  lions  oarred  on  each 
side  of  his  throne — no  improper  em- 
blems of  goTemmeni  1  l^gs  j.*  19, 
20.  (6)  These  liying  beings  are  de- 
soribed  as  the  iupportt  of  the  throne 
of  God,  or  as  that  on  which  it  rests,  and 
would  be,  therefore,  no  improper  sym- 
bols of  the  great  principles  or  truths 
which  give  support  or  stability  to  the 
divine  administration,  (c)  They  are,  in 
themselves,  well  adapted  to  be  repre- 
sentatiTes  of  the  great  principles  of  the 
divine  government^  or  of  the  divine 
providential  dealings,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  more  particular  explanation  of  the 
symbol,  (d)  Perhaps  it  might  be  added, 
that,  so  understood,  there  would  be  com- 
pleten989  in  the  vision.  The  <' elders'' 
appear  there  as  representatives  of  the 
church  redeemed;  the  angels  in  their 
own  proper  persons  render  praise  to 
Gtod,  To  this  it  was  not  improper  to 
add,  and  the  completeness  of  the  repre- 
sentation seems  to  make  it  necessary  to 
add,  that  all  the  doings  of  the  Almighty 
unite  in  his  praise  ,*  ^  various  acts  in 
the  government  of  the  universe  har- 
monize with  redeemed  and  unfallen  in- 
telligences in  proclaiming  his  glory. 
The  vision  of  the  ''living  beings," 
therefore,  is  not,  as  I  suppose,  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  <Utribute8  of  God  as 
such,  but  an  emblematic  representa- 
tion of  the  divine  government— of  the 
throne  of  Deity  resting  upon,  or  sus- 
tained by,  those  things  of  which  these 
living  beings  are  emblems — ^intelligence, 
firmness,  energy,  Ac.  This  supposition 
seems  to  combine  more  probabilities 
than  any  other  which  has  been  proposed, 
for  according  to  this  supposition  all  the 
acts,  and  ways,  and  creatures  of  God 
unite  in  his  praise.  It  is  proper  to  add, 
however,  that  expositors  are  by  no 
means  agreed  as  to  the  design  of  this 
representation.  Prot  Stuart  supposes 
that  the  attributes  of  God  are  referred 
to;  Mr.  ElUott  (L  93) that  the  "twenty- 
four  elders  and  the  four  living  creatures 
symboUze  the  church,  or  the  collective 
body  of  the  saints  of  God ;  and  that  as 
there  are  two  grand  divisions  of  the 
church,  the  larger  one  that  of  the  de- 
parted in  Faradiee,  and  the  other  that 
mUUant  on  earth,  the  fbimer  is  depicted 


by  the  twenty-four  elders,  and  the  latter 
by  the  living  creatures ;"  Mr.  Lord  (pp. 
53,  M;)  that  the  living  creatures  and  tiie 
elders  are  both  of  one  race,  the  former 
perhaps  denoting  those  Hke  Enoch  and 
Bmah,  who  were  translated,  and  those 
who  were  raised  by  the  Saviour  after  his 
resurrection,  or  tiiose  who  have  been 
raised  to  special  eminence,  the  latter 
the  mass  of  the  redeemed ;  Mr.  Mode 
that  the  living  creatures  are  symbols  of 
the  church  worshipping  on  earth ;  Mr. 
Daubus  that  they  are  symbols  of  tha 
ministers  of  the  church  on  earth; 
Yitringa  that  tiiey  are  symbols  of  emi- 
nent ministers  and  teachers  in  every 
age;  Dr.  Hammond  regards  him  wha 
sits  on  the  throne  as  the  Metropolitan 
Bishop  of  Judea,  the  representative  of 
God,  the  elders  as  diocesan  bishops  of 
Judea,  and  the  living  creatures  as  four 
apostles,  symbols  of  the  saints  who  are 
to  attend  the  Almighty  as  assessors  in 
judgment!  See  Lord  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse, pp.  68,  59.  f  Full  of  eyee. 
Denoting  omniscience.  The  ancients 
&bled  ^gus  as  having  one  hundred 
eyes,  or  as  having  the  power  of  seeing 
in  any  direction.  The  emblem  here 
would  denote  an  ever-watchful  and  ob- 
serving  Providence ;  and  in  accordance 
with  the  explanation  proposed  above,  it 
means  tiiat,  in  the  administration  of  the 
divine  government,  every  thing  is  dis- 
tinctly contemplated;  nothing  escapes 
observation ;  nothing  can  be  concealed. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  divine  govern- 
ment could  not  be  administered  unless 
this  were  so ;  and  it  is  the  perfection  of 
the  government  of  God  that  all  things 
are  seen  just  as  they  are.  In  the  vision 
seen  by  Esekiel  (ch.  L  18),  the  « rings" 
of  the  wheels  on  which  the  living  crea- 
tures moved,  are  represented  as  **  full  of 
eyes  round  about  them,"  emblematio  of 
the  same  thing.    So  Milton, 

«  A*  with  itan  their  badie*  »I1, 
And  winp  were  Mt  with  eyes ;  with  ejei  the  wheels 
Of  beryl,  aad  careeninr  fires  betweea.'* 

^  Before,  In  front  As  one  looked  on 
weir  fiioes,  from  whatever  quarter  the 
throne  was  approached,  he  could  see  a 
multitude  of  eyes  looking  upon  him. 
f  And  behind*  On  the  parts  of  their 
bodies  which  were  under  the  throne. 
The  meaning  is,  that  there  is  universal 
vigilance  in  the  government  of  God. 
Whatever  is  the  form  of  the  diTino  ad 
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7  And  the  fifst  beast  was  like  a 

ministration ;  whatever  part  is  contem- 
plated; however  it  is*  manifested — whe- 
ther as  activity,  energy,  power,  or  intelli- 
gence, it  is  based  on  the  fact  that  all 
things  are  teen  from  every  direction. 
There  is  nothing  that  is  the  result  of 
blind  fate  or  of  chance. 

7.  And  the  Jirtt  beaat  was  like  a  lion. 
A  general  description  has  been  given, 
applicable  to  all,  denoting  that  in  what- 
ever form  the  divine  government  is  ad- 
ministered, thete  things  will  be  found ;  a 
particular  description  now  follows,  con- 
templating that  government  under  par- 
ticular aspects,  as  symbolized  by  the 
living  beings  on  which  the  throne  rests. 
The  first  is  that  of  a  lion.  The  lion  is 
tiie  monarch  of  the  woods,  the  king  of 
beasts,  and  he  becomes  thus  the  emblem 
of  dominion,  of  authority,  of  govern- 
ment in  general.  Comp.  Gen.  xlix,  9 ; 
Amos  iii.  8 ;  Joel  iii.  16 ;  Ban.  viL  4. 
As  emblematic  of  the  divine  administra- 
tion, .this  would  signify  that  he  who  sits 
on  the  throne  is  the  ruler  over  all,  and 
that  his  dominion  is  absolute  and  entire. 
It  has  been  made  a  question  whether 
the  whole  body  had  the  form  of  a  lion, 
or  whether  it  had  the  appearance  of  a 
lion  only  as  to  its  face  or  front  part.  It 
would  seem  probable  that  the  latter  only 
is  intended,  for  it  is  expressly  said  of 
the  "third  beast"  that  it  had  "the  face 
of  a  man,"  implying  that  it  did  not  re- 
semble a  man  in  other  respects,  and  it 
is  probable,  that,  as  these  living  crea- 
tures were  the  supports  of  the  tiirone, 
they  had  the  same  form  in  all  other  par- 
ticulars except  the  front  part.  The  wri- 
ter has  not  informed  us  what  was  the 
appearance  of  these  living  creatures  in 
other  respects,  but  it  is  most  natural  to 
suppose  that  it  was  in  the  form  of  an  ox, 
as  being  adapted  to  sustain  a  burden. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
thing  supposed  to  be  symbolical  here  in 
the  government  of  God  —  his  absolute 
rule  —  actually  exists,  or  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  this  should  be  fairly  exhi- 
bited to  men.  f  And  the  second  least 
was  like  a  calf.  Or,  more  properly,  a 
young  bullock,  for  so  the  word — n6<rxos 
— means.  The  term  is  given  by  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  41 ;  iii.  28)  to  the  Egyptian 
god  Apis,  that  is,  a  young  bnUock. 
Such  an  emblem,  standing  under  a 
throne  as  one  of  ite  Mpports^  wovld 


lion,  and  the  second  beast  Uke  a 

symbolixe  firmness,  endurance,  strength 
(oomp.  Prov.  xiv.  4) ;  and,  as  used  to 
represent  qualities  pertaining  to  him 
who  sat  OB  the  throne,  would  denote 
stability,  firmness,  perseverance :— qua- 
lities that  are  found  libundantiy  in  the 
divine  administration.  There  was  dearly, 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  ancients,  some 
natural  fitness  or  propriety  in  such  an 
emblem.  A  young  buUook  was  worship- 
ped in  Egypt  as  a  god.  Jeroboam  set 
up  two  idols  in  the  form  of  a  calf,  the 
one  in  Ban,  and  the  other  in  BetheL 
1  Kings  xii.  28, 29.  A  similar  object  of 
worship  was  found  in  the  Indian,  Greek, 
and  Scandinavian  mythologies,  and  the 
image  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
early  and  extensively  to  represent  the 
divinity.  —  The  following  figure  is  a  re- 
presentation of  a  calf-idol,  copied  from 
the  collection  made  by  the  artists  of  the 
French  Institute  at  Cairo.  It  is  recum- 
bent, with  human  eyes,  the  skin  flesh- 
colored,  and  the  whole  aAerparts  covered 
with  a  white  and  sky-blue  drapery :  the 
horns  not  on  the  head,  but  above  it,  and 
containing  within  them  the  symbolical 
globe  surmounted  by  two  feathers.  The 
meaning  of  the  emblems  on  the  back  is 
not  known.  It  is  copied  here  merely  to 
show  that,  for  some  cause,  the  calf  was 
regarded  as  an  emblem  of  the  divinity. 


It  may  illustrate  this,  also,  to  remark 
that  among  the  sculptures  found  by  Mr. 
Layard,  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  were 
not  a  few  winged  bulls,  some  of  them  of 
laf  ge  structure,  and  probably  all  of  them 
emblematie.  One  of  tiiese  wob  removed 
with  great  diftealtyi  «•  be  depoaited  In 
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the  Eut;  uid,  being  thae  cammon,  [hejr 
would  be  readily  nndOTfltood  in  tbe  time 
of  John,  fl  ^nrf  lAe  Ikfrd  btaU  had  a 
face  at  a  man.  There  is  no  intimation 
as  to  what  itu  tbe  form  of  the  remain- 
iog  porlion  of  this  liring  oreature,  hut 
u  the  beaste  were  "in  the  midit  of  the 
tJirone,"  that  is,  under  it  an  a  eapport, 
it  ma^be  preiamed  that  they  had  snob  a 
form  aa  wu  adapted  to  that  pnrpota — as 
■apposed  aboTe  perhaps  the  form  of  an 
01.  To  this  liring  creatnre  there  nsd 
attaehcd  the  head  of  a  man,  and  thai 
-would  be  what  would  be  paitlcularly 
Tiaible  to  one  looking  an  the  throne. 
Tbe  upeet  of  a  man  here  iroald  denote 
istelligence — far  it  la  this  which  dietin- 
gnishes  maa  f^m  the  creadon  beneath 
bim  ;  and,  if  the  eiplinatidn  of  the  e;m. 
bol  above  given  he  torreol,  then  the 
meaning  of  this  emblem  is,  that  the  ope- 
rationa  of  the  goyemment  of  God  are 
oonductod  with  intelligence  and  wisdom. 
That  ia,  the  divine  admlnietralion  ia  not 
the  leault  of  blind  fate  or  chance ;  it  ia 
founded  on  a  olear  knowledge  of  thinga, 
•n  what  ii  best  to  be  done,  on  what  will 
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as  a  man,  and  the  fourth  beast  mas 
like  a  flying  eagle. 


moat  eondnce  to  the  common  good.  Of 
the  lr«lh  of  Chia  Uiere  can  be  no  donbt; 
and  there  waa  n  proprietj  that  in  a  vf- 
aion  deaigned  to  give  (o  man  a  view  of 
the  government  of  the  Almightf,  this 
■  ■  ■  ■  .tcly  sjmboliied.     It 


lay  illui 


ong  the  m 


r.  Lay, 


Niaeyeh.  were 
liona.  These  liona  are  mo 
by  Mr.  Layard:  — "Xhey 
twelve  feet  in  height,  and  thi 
her  in  length.  The  body  and 
admirably  portrayed ;  the  i 
bones,  although  alrocgly  d< 
display  the    strength    of   t 


e  to  obeei 

a  man  with  the  fif^re 
combining  symbola. 
'kablefignreadis- 
1,  in  the  ruina  of 
iged,  hum  an -headed 


bribed 


hooH 


ler  and  spread 
girdle,  endinj 
loins,    rheae 

relief.'  The 
the  chambers, 
one  side  of  the  i 


anatomy  and  form, 
prang  from  the  ehonU 
»- thebBok;  a  knotted 
taaaels,  encircled  tbe 
ecalptures,  forming  an  en- 
partly  in  foil,  and  partly  in 
'   and  forepart,  facing 
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tared,  the  back  being  placed  against  the 
wall  of  sun-dried  bricks." — Nineveh  and 
it9  Iiemain8,Yoh  i  p.  75.  The  preceding 
cnt  will  giye  an  idea  of  oile  of  these  hu- 
man-headed animals,  and  will  serve  to 
Qlustrate  the  passage  before  us  — ^  alike 
in  reference  to  the  head, — indicating  in- 
telligence, and  the  vnngs,  denoting  ra- 
pidity. On  the  use  of  these  figures, 
found  in  tiie  ruins  of  Nineveh,  Mr.  La- 
yard  makes  the  following  sensible  re- 
marks— remarks  admirably  illustrating 
the  view  which  I  take  of  the  symbols 
before  us  : — ''I  used  to  contemplate  for 
hours  these  mysterious  emblems,  and 
muse  over  their  intent  and  history. 
What  more  noble  forms  could  have  ush- 
ered the  people  into  the  temple  of  their 
gods  ?  What  more  sublime  images  oould 
have  been  borrowed  from  nature  by  men 
T^ho  sought,  unaided  by  the  light  of  re- 
vealed religion,  to  embody  their  concep- 
tions of  the  wisdom,  power,  and  ubiquity 
of  a  Supreme  Being  ?  They  could  find 
no  better  type  of  intellect  and  knowledge 
than  the  head  of  a  man;  of  8treng&, 
than  the  body  of  the  lion ;  of  rapidity 
of  motion,  than  the  wings  of  a  bird. 
These  winged,  human-headed  lions  were 
not  idle  creations,  the  offspring  of  mere 
fancy ;  their  meaning  was  written  upon 
them.  They  had  awed  and  instructed 
races  which  flourished  3000  years  ago. 
Through  the  portals  which  they  guarded, 
kings,  priests,  and  wiEurriors  had  borne 
sacrifices  to  their  altars,  long  before  the 
wisdom  of  the  East  had  penetrated  into 
Greece,  and  had  furnished  its  mythology 
with  symbols  long  recognized  by  the  As- 
syrian votaries."  —  Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
mains, i.  75, 76.  ^  And  the  fourth  beast 
was  like  a  /lying  eagle.  All  birds,  in- 
deed, fly ;  but  the  epithet  flying  is  here 
employed  to  add  intensity  to  the  de- 
aeription.  The  eagle  is  distinguished, 
among  the  feathered  race,  for  the  rapi- 
dity, tiie  power,  and  the  elevation  of  its 
flight.  No  other  bird  is  supposed  to  fly 
BO  high;  none  ascends  with  so  much 
power ;  none  is  so  majestic  and  grand  in 
his  ascent  towards  the  sun.  That  which 
would  be  properly  symbolized  by  this 
would  be  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
commands  of  God  are  executed;  or  this 
characteristio  of  the  divine  government, 
that  the  purposes  of  God  aro  carried  into 
prompt  execution.  There  is,  as  it  were, 
a  vigorous,  poweriitl,  and  rapid  flight  I 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  de- 1 


signs  of  Gk>d — as  the  eagle  aMends  un- 
molested towards  the  sun.  Or,  it  may 
be  that  this  symbolizes  protecting  care, 
or  is  an  emblem  of  that  protection  which 
God  by  his  Providence  extends  over 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  him.  Thus 
in  Ez.  xir.  4:  "Ye  have  seen  how  I 
bore  you  on  eagles'  wings."  Ps.  xvii. 
8 :  **  Hide  me  under  the  shadow  of  thy 
wings."  Ps.  Ixiii.  7:  ''In  the  shadow 
of  thy  wings  will  I  rejoice."  Deut  xxxii. 
11,12:  '' As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest, 
fluttereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth 
abroad  h%r  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth 
them  on  her  wings,  so  the  Lord  alone  did 
lead  him,"  Ac.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other 
living  beings,  so  it  is  to  be  remarked  of 
the  fourth  living  creature,  also,  that  the 
form  of  the  body  is  unknown.  There  is 
no  impropriety  in  supposing  that  it  is 
only  its  front  aspect  that  John  here 
speaks  of,  for  that  was  sufiicient  for  the 
symboL  The  remaining  portion  **  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne,"  may  have  corre- 
sponded with  ^at  of  the  other  living 
beings,  as  being  adapted  to  a  support. 
In  further  illustration  of  this  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  symbols  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  common  in  the  Oriental  world. 
Figures  in  the  human  form,  or  in  the 
form  of  uiimals,  with  tiie  head  of  an 
eagle  or  a  vulture,  are  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh,  and  were  undoubtedly  de- 
signed to  be  symbolic.  **  On  the  earliest 
Assyrian  monuments,"  says  Mr.  Layard 
{Nineveh  and  its  Ruins,  ii.  348,  349), 
"  one  of  the  most  prominent  sacred  types 
is  the  eagle-headed,  or  the  vulture- 
headed,  human  figure.  Not  only  is  it 
found  in  colossal  proportions  on  the 
walls,  or  guarding  the  portals  of  the 
chambers,  but  it  is  also  constantly  re- 
presented in  the  groups  on  tiie  embroi- 
dered robes.  When  thus  introduced,  it 
is  generally  seen  contending  with  other 
mythic  animals, — such  as  the  human- 
headed  lion  or  bull ;  and  in  these  con- 
tests it  is  always  the  conqueror.  It  may 
hence  be  inferred  that  it  was  a  type  of 
the  Supreme  Deity,  or  of  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal attributes.  A  fragment  of  the  Zo- 
roastrian  oracles,  preserved  by  Eusebius, 
declares  that  'God  is  he  that  has  the 
head  of  a  hawk.  He  is  the  first,  inde- 
structible, eternal,  unbegotten,  indivi- 
sible, dissimilar;  the  dispenser  of  all 
good;  incorruptible;  the  best  of  the 
good,  the  wisest  of  the  wise;  he  is  the 
father,  of  equity  and  justice^  self- taught* 
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8  And  Uie  four  beasts  had  each 
of  them  six  *  wings  about  him; 

A  Is.  ft.  2|  Ao. 


phjflioal  and  perfect,  and  wise,  and  the 
only  inrentor  of  the  sacred  phUosophj.' 
Sometimes  the  head  of  this  bird  ii  added 
to  the  body  of  a  lion.  Under  thiB  form 
of  the  Egyptian  hieraoo-sphinz  it  is  the 
eonqaeror  in  oombata  with  other  sym- 
bolical flgnree ,  and  is  frequently  repre- 
sented as  strildng  down  a  gaselle  or  wild 
goat  It  also  clearly  resembles  the 
gryphon  of  the  Greek  mythology,  avow- 
edly an  eastern  symbol,  and  connected 
with  Apollo,  o^  with  the  son,  of  which 
the  Assyrian  form  was  probably  an 
emblem."  The  following  figure  found 
in  Nimroud,  or  ancient  NincTeh,  may 
ftimish  an  illustration  of  one  of  the 
usual  forms. 


If  these  views  of  the  meaning  of 
these  symbols  are  oorreot,  then  the 
idea  which  would  be  conveyed  to  the 
mind  of  John,  and  the  idea,  therefore, 
which  should  be  conveyed  to  our  minds, 
is,  that  the  government  of  God  is 
energetic,  firm,  intelligent  and  that  in 
the  execution  of  its  purposes  it  is  rapid 
like  the  unobstructed  flight  of  an  eagle, 
or  proteeiine  like  the  care  of  the  eagle 
for  its  young.  When,  in  the  subsequent 
parts  of  the  vision,  these  living  creatures 
are  represented  as  offering  praise  and 
adoration  to  Him  tiiat  sits  on  the  throne 
(ver.  8.  ch.  v.  8, 14),  the  meaning  would 
be,  in  accordance  with  this  representa- 
tion, that  all  the  acts  of  divine  govern- 
ment do,  as  if  tiiey  were  personified, 
unite  in  viie  praise  which  the  redeemed 
and  the  angels  ascribe  to  God.  All 
living  things,   and  all  acts  of  the  Al-  I 


and  ihey  were  foil  of  eyes  within: 
and  they  *  rest  not  day  and  a%|it^ 

I  have  no  rest 

mighty,  oonspire  to  proclaim  his  gloiy. 
The  church  by  her  rq[>re8entative8  the 
''four  and  twenty  elders"  honor  God; 
the  angels  without  number,  unite  in  the 
praise ;  all  creatures  in  heaven,  in  earth, 
under  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea  (ch.  v. 
13)  join  in  the  song;  and  all  the  acts 
and  ways  of  God  declare  also  hie 
migesty  and  glory: — for  around  hie 
throne,  and  beneath  his  throne,  are  ex- 
pressive symbols  of  the  firmness^  en> 
erS7>  intomgence  and  power  with  which 
his  government  is  administered. 

8.  Afid  ikefamr  hea9U  had  tack  of  them 
fix  tetfigf  abatU  him.  An  emblem  oom- 
mon  to  them  all,  denoting  that,  in  refe- 
rence to  each  and  all  the  things  here 
symbolked,  there  was  one  common  cha- 
raoteffistie--4hat  in  heaven  there  is  the 
utmost  promptness  in  executing  the 
divine  commands.  Comp.  Isa.  vL  2; 
Ps.  xviiL  10,  civ.  3;  Jer.  xlviiL  40.  Ko 
mention  is  made  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  wings  were  arranged,  and  coigeo- 
tnre  in  regard  to  that  is  vain.  The 
Seraphim,  as  seen  by  Isaiah,  had  each 
one  six  wings,  with  two  of  which  the 
face  was  covered,  to  denote  profound 
reverence;  with  two  the  feet»  or  lower 
parts — emblenmtic  of  modesty;  and  with 
two  tiiey  flew—- emblematic  of  their  cele- 
rity in  executing  the  commands  of  God, 
Isa.  vi.  2.  Perhkps  without  impropriety 
we  may  suppose  tiiat  in  regard  to  these 
living  beings  seen  by  John,  two  of  the 
wings  of  each  were  employed,  as  in 
Isaiah,  to  cover  the  face — token  of  pro- 
found reverence;  and  that  the  remainder 
were  employed  in  flights-denoting  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  divine  com- 
mands are  executed.  Mercury,  the 
messenger  of  Jupiter  among  the  hea- 
then, was  represented  with  wings,  and 
nothing  is  more  common  in  the  paint- 
ings and  ha8'rdi^9  of  antiquity  than  such 
representations,  f  And  they  wertfuU  of 
eyes  within.  Pro£  Stuart  more  correctiy 
renders  this — "  around  and  within  are 
fbll  of  eyes;" — connecting  the  word 
"around,"  not  with  the«ot«^,  as  in  our 
version,  but  with  the  eyes.  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  the  portions  of  the  beasts 
that  were  visible  from  the  outside  of  the 
throne,  and  the  portions  imder  or  withia 
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BVfin^  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Loid  Qod 
Ahn^ty,  which  was,  and  is,  and 
is  to  come. 

9  And  when  those  beasts  ^ve 
eloiy,  and  honor,  and  thanks  to 
Eim  that  sat  on  the  throne,  who 
'Hveth  for  ever  and  ever, 

•  e.  6.  li. 

th«  throne,  were  ooTered  with  ejes.  The 
obvious  design  of  Uiia  ii  to  mark  the 
niiiyersal  vigilance  of  divine  providence. 
%  And  tftey  rest  n&t»  Harg.  have  no 
rest.  That  is,  they  are  constantly  em- 
ployed ;  there  is  no  intermission.  The 
metuiingr  as  above  explained,  is,  that 
the  works  and  ways  of  God  are  con- 
stantly bringing  praise  to  him.  ^  Dmy 
and  nigkt.  Continually.  They  who 
are  employed  day  and  night  fill  up  the 
whole  time — for  this  is  sSl  ^Saying, 
Holy,  holy,  holy,  Por  the  meaning  of 
this,  see  Notes  on  Isa.  vi.  3.  f  Lord 
Ood  Almighty*  Isaiah  (vi  3)  expresses 
it,  "  Jehovah  of  hosts."  The  referenoe 
is  to  the  true  God,  and  the  epithet 
Almighty  is  one  that  is  often  given  him. 
It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  here,  as  there 
were  to  be,  as  the  sequel  shows,  remark- 
able exhibitions  of  power  in  executing 
the  purposes  descnbed  in  this  book. 
J^TI^icft  wae,  and  i»,  and  is  to  come. 
Who  is  eternal — existing  in  all  past 
time ;  existing  now ;  and  to  continue  to 
exist  forever.    See  Notes  on  ch.  i.  i. 

9.  And  when  those  beasts  ^ve  glo- 
ry, Ac.  As  often  as  those  living  bemgs 
ascribe  glory  to  God.  They  did  this 
continuaUy  (ver.  8),  and,  if  the  above 
explanation.be  correct^  then  the  idea 
is,  that  the  ways  and  acts  of  God 
in  his  providential  government  are 
continually  of  such  a  nature  as  to  honor 
Mm. 

_  10.  7^e  four  and  twenty  elders  fall 
down  before  him,  Ao.  The  representa^ 
tives  of  the  redeemed  church  in  heaven 
(Notes,  ver.  4)  also  unite  in  the  praise. 
The  meaning,  if  me  explanation  of  the 
symbol  be  correct,  is,  that  the  church 
universal  unites  in  praise  to  God  for  all 
•  that  characterizes  his  administration. 
In  the  connexion  in  which  this  stands 
here,  the  sense  would  be,  that  as  often 
as  there  is  any  new  manifestation  of  the 
principles  of  the  divine  government^  the 
dmreh  ascribes  new   praise   to    God. 


10  The  four  and  tweat^  elders 
fill!  dewn  before  him  that  sat  on 
the  throne,  and  worship  him  that 
liveth  for  oyer  and  ever,  and  cast 
their  crowns  *  before  the  throne, 


saymff, 
U  T 


hou  art  worthy,  '  0  Lord, 


h  ver.  4. 


c  e.5.  IS. 


Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  ex- 
planation of  tiie  meaning  of  the  sym- 
Dols,  of  the  fact  here  stated  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  church  of  God  always 
r^oices  when  there  is  any  new  mani- 
festation of  the  principles  of  the  divine 
administration.  As  all  these  acts,  in 
reality  bring  glory  and  honor  to  God, 
the  church  as  often  as  there  is  any  new 
manifestation  of  the  divine  character 
and  purposes,  rendevs  praise  anew. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  tiie  view 
here  taken  is  one  that  is  every  way  ap- 
propriate to  the  general  character  of  this 
book.  The  great  design  was  to  disclose 
what  God  was  to  do  in  future  times,  in 
the  various  revolutbns  that  were  to  take 
place  on  the  earth,  until  his  govern- 
ment should  be  firmly  established,  and 
the  principles  of  his  administration 
should  everywhere  prevail;  and  there 
was  a  propriety,  therefore,  in  describing 
the  representatives  of  tiie  church  as 
taking  part  in  this  universal  praise,  and 
as  casting  ev^ry  crown  at  tiie  feet  of 
him  who  sits  upon  the  throne,  f  And 
cast  their  crowns  before  the  throne. 
They  are  described  as  **  crowned"  (ver. 
4),  tiiat  is  as  triumphant,  and  as  kings 
{oomp.  ch.  V.  10),  and  they  are  here 
represented  as  casting  their  crowns  at 
his  feet  in  token  that  they  owe  their 
triumph  to  him.  To  his  providential 
dealings,  to  his  wise  and  merciful  go- 
vernment, they  owe  it  that  tiiey  are 
crowned  at  all,  and  there  is,  therefore,  a 
propriety  that  they  should  aeknowledge 
this  in  a  proper  manner  by  placing  their 
crowns  at  his  feet. 

11.  Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord,  In 
thy  character,  perfections,  and  govern- 
ment there  is  that  which  makes  it 
proper  that  universal  praise  should  be 
rendered.  The  feeling  of  all  true  wor- 
shippers is,  that  God  is  worthy  of  tiie 
praise  that  is  ascribed  to  him.  No  man 
worships  him  aright  who  does  not  feel 
that  there  is  that  in  his  nature  and 
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to  receive  glory  and  honor  and 
power:  'for  thou  hast  created  all 

tt  GdI.  1. 16. 

his  doings  which  makes  it  proper  that  he 
should  receive  universal  adoration.  ^  To 
receive  glory.  To  have  praise  or  glory 
asorihed  to  thee.  %  And  honor.  To  be 
honored : — that  is,  to  be  approached  and 
adored  as  worthy  of  honor,  f  And  power. 
To  have  power  ascribed  to  thee,  or  to  be 
regarded  as  having  infinite  power.  Man 
can  confer  no  power  on  God,  bat  he  may 
acknowledge  that  which  he  has,  and 
adore  him  for  its  exertion  in  his  behalf 
and  in  the  government  of  the  world. 
%  For  thou  hdst  created  all  things.  Thns 
laying  the  foundation  for  praise.  No 
one  can  contemplate  this  vast  and  won- 
derful universe  without  seeing  that  he 
who  has  made  it  is  worthy  to  "receive 
glory  and  honor  and  power.  Gomp. 
Notes  on  Job  xzxviii.  7.  f  And  for  thy 
pleasure  they  are.  They  exist  by  thy 
will — Sii  rb  ^iXrjIid.  The  meaning  is, 
that  they  owe  their  existence  to  the  wUl 
of  Qod,  and  therefore  their  creation  lays 
the  foundation  for  praise..  **  He  spake, 
and  it  was  done ;  he  commanded,  and  it 
stood  fast"  ''He  said.  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light"  There  is  no 
other  reason  why  the  universe  exists  at 
all  than  that  such  was  the  will  of  God ; 
there  is  nothing  else  that  is  to  be  ad- 
duced as  explaining  the  fact  that  any- 
thing has  now  a  being.  The  putting  forth 
of  that  will  explains  all;  and  consequently 
whatever  wisdom,  power,  goodness  is 
manifested  in  the  universe,  is  to  be 
traced  to  God,  and  is  the  expression  of 
what  was  in  him  from  eternity.  It  is 
proper,  then,  to  "  look  up  through  nature 
to  nature's  God,"  and  wherever  we  see 
greatness  or  goodness  in  the  works  of 
creation  to  regard  them  as  the  faint  ex- 
pression of  what  exists  essentially  in  the 
Creator.  ^  And  were  created.  Bring- 
ing more  distinctly  into  notice  the  fact 
that  they  owe  their  existence  to  his  will. 
They  are  not  eternal;  they  are  not 
self-existent;  they  were  formed  from 
nothing. 

This  concludes  the  magnificent  intro- 
duction to  the  principal  visions  in  this 
book.  It  is  beautifully  appropriate  to 
the  solemn  disclosures  which  are  to  be 
made  in  the  following  portions  of  the 
book,  and  as  in  the  case  of  Isaiah  and 


things,  and  f<Hr  thy  pleasure  they 
are  and  were  created. 


Ezekiel,  was  eminently  adapted  to  im- 
press the  mind  of  the  holy  seer  with 
awe.  Heaven  is  opened  to  his  view ;  the 
throne  of  God  is  seen ;  there  is  a  vision 
of  Him  who  sits  upon  that  throne ;  thun- 
ders and  voices  are  heard  around  the 
throne ;  the  lightnings  play,  and  a  rain- 
bow, symbol  of  peace,  encircles  all ;  the 
representatives  of  the  redeemed  church, 
occupying  subordinate  thrones,  and  in 
robes  of  victory,  and  with  crowns  on 
their  heads,  are  there ;  a  vast  smooth  ex- 
panse like  the  sea  is  spread  out  before 
the  throne;  and  the  emblems  of  the 
wisdom,  the  power,  the  vigilance,  the 
energy,  the  strength  of  the  divine  ad- 
ministration are  there,  represented  as  in 
the  act  of  bringing  honor  to  God,  and 
proclaiming  his  praise.  The  mind  of 
John  was  doubtless  prepared  by  these 
august  visions  for  the  disclosures  which 
follow ;  and  the  mind  of  the  reader  should 
in  like  manner  be  deeply  and  solemnly 
impressed  when  he  contemplates  them, 
as  if  Ae  looked  into  heaven,  and  saw  the 
impressive  grandeur  of  the  worship  there. 
Let  us  fancy  ourselves,  therefore,  with 
the  holy  seer  looking  into  heaven,  and 
listen  with  reverence  to  what  the  Great 
God  discloses  respecting  the  various 
changes  that  are  to  occur  until  every 
foe  of  the  church  shall  be  subdued,  and 
the  earth  shall  acknowledge  his  sway, 
and  the  whole  scene  shall  close  in  the 
triumphs  and  joys  of  heaven. 

CHAPTER  V. 

AITALTSIS  OF  THE  CHAPTER. 

This  chapter  introduces  the  disclo^ 
sure  of  fatihre  events.  It  is  done  in  a 
manner  eminently  fitted  to  impress  the 
mind  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  revelations  about  to  be  made.  The 
proper  state  of  mind  for  appreciating 
this  chapter  is  that  wnen  we  look  on  the 
future  and  are  sensible  that  important 
events  are  about  to  occur;  when  we 
feel  that  that  future  is  wholly  i»pene-» 
trable  to  us;  and  when  the  eff^orts  of 
the  highest  created  minds  fail  to  lift 
the  mysterious  veil  which  hides  those 
events  from  our  view.  It  is  in  ac- 
cordance   with    our    nature    that   th« 
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ttlnd  shovld  be  impfesiMd  with  solemn 
awe  on  saoh  oircomataiaceB ;  it  is  not  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  our  nature  that 
one  who  had  an  earnest  desire  to  pene- 
trate that  future,  and  who  saw  the 
▼olume  before  him  whieh  contained  the 
mysterious  revelation/  and  who  yet  felt 
that  there  was  no  one  in  heaven  or 
earth  who  could  break  the  seals,  and 
disclose  what  was  to  come,  should  weep. 
Comp.  ver.  4.  The  design  of  the  whole 
chapter  is,  evidently,  to  honor  the  Lamb 
of  God,  by  showing  that  the  power  was 
entrusted  to  him  which  was  confided  to 
no  one  else  in  heaven  or  earth,  of  dis- 
closing what  is  to  come.  Nothing  else 
would  better  illustrate  this  than  the  fact 
that  he  alone  could  break  the  mysterious 
seal  which  barred  out  the  knowledge  of 
the  fVitnre  from  all  created  eyes;  and 
nothing  would  be  better  adapted  to  im- 
press this  on  the  mind  than  the  repre- 
sentation in  this  chapter — the  exhibition 
of  a  mysterious  book  in  the  hand  of 
God;  ti^ie  proclamation  of  the  angel, 
calling  on  any  who  could  do  it  to  open 
the  book;  the  fact  that  no  one  in  hea- 
ven or  earth  could  do  it ;  the  tears  shed 
by  John  when  it  was  found  that  no  one 
could  do  it ;  the  assurance  of  one  of  the 
elders  that  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  had  power  to  do  it ;  and  the  pro- 
found adoration  of  all  in  heaven  and 
in  eartii  and  under  the  earth,  in  view  of 
the  power  entrusted  to  him  of  breaking 
these  mysterious  seals. 

The  main  points  in  the  chapter  are 
these: — (1)  Having  in  ch.  iv.  described 
God  as  sitting  on  a  throne,  John  here 
(ver.  1)  represents  himself  as  seeing  in 
his  right  hand  a  mysterious  volume — 
written  all  over  on  the  inside  and  the 
outside,  yet  sealed  with  seven  seals-— a 
volume  manifestly  referring  to  the  fu- 
ture, and  containing  important  disclo- 
sures respecting  coming  events.  (2)  A 
mighty  angel  is  introduced  making  a 
proclamation,  and  asking  who  is  worthy 
to  open  that  book,  and  to  break  those 
seals  —  evidently  implying  that  none 
unless  of  exalted  rank  could  do  it,  ver.  2. 
(3)  There  is  a  pause : — no  one  in  hea- 
ven, or  in  earth,  or  under  the 'earth, 
approaches  to  do  it,  or  claims  the  right 
to  do  it,  ver.  8.  (4)  John,  giving  way 
to  the  expressions  of  natural  emotion — 
indicative  of  the  longing  and  intense 
desire  in  tiie  human  soul  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the  fu- 
13 


tnr&— pours  fortli  a  flood  oi  tears  because 
no  one  is  found  who  is  worthy  to  open 
the  seals  of  this  mysterious  book,  or  to 
read  what  was  recorded  there,  ver.  4. 
(5)  In  his  state  of  suspense  and  of  grief, 
one  of  the  elders — ^the  representatives  of 
that  churoh  for  whose  benefit  these  re- 
velations of  the  future  were  to  be  made 
(Note  on  ch.  iv.  4) — approaches  him  and 
says  that  there  i$  one  who  is  able  to 
open  the  book;  one  who  has  the  pownr 
to  loose  its  seals,  ver.  5.  This  is  tlie 
Messiah — the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
the  Boot  of  David — coming  now  to  make 
the  disclosure  for  which  the  whole  book 
was  given,  ch.  i.  1.  (6)  Immediately 
the  attention  of  John  is  attracted  by  the 
Messiah,  appearing  as  a  Lamb  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne — with  horns,  the 
symbols  of  strength,  and  eyes,  the  sym- 
bols of  all-pervading  intelligence.  He 
approaches  and  takes  the  book  from  the 
hand  of  him  that  sits  on  the  throne — 
symbolical  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Messiah  to  make  known  to 
the  church  and  the  world  the  events 
which  are  to  occur,  vs.  6,  7.  He  ap- 
pears here  in  a  different  form  from  that 
in  which  he  manifested  himself  in  x;h.  i., 
for  the  purpose  is  difierent  There  he 
appears  clothed  in  majesty,  to  impress 
the  mind  with  a  sense  of  his  essential 
glory.  Here  he  appears  in  a  form  that 
recalls  the  memory  of  his  sacrifice ; — to 
denote  perhaps  that  it  is  in  virtue  of  his 
atonement  that  the  future  is  to  be  dis- 
closed; and  that  therefore  there  is  a 
special  propriety  that  he  should  appear 
and  do  what  no  other  one  in  hea^n  or 
earth  could  do.  (7)  The  approach  of 
the  Messiah  to  unfold  the  mysteries  in 
the  book ;  the  fact  that  he  had  "  pre- 
vailed" to  accomplish  what  there  was  so 
strong  a  desire  should  be  accomplished, 
furnishes  an  occasion  for  exalted  thanks- 
giving and  praise,  vs.  8-10.  This  as- 
cription of  praise  in  heaven  is  instantly 
responded  to,  and  echoed  back,  from  all 
parts  of  the  universe— all  joining  in  ac- 
knowledging the  Lamb  as  Worthy  of  the 
exalted  ofilce  to  which  he  was  raised, 
vs.  11>13.  The  angels  around  the 
throne  —  amounting  to  thousands  of 
myriads  —  unite  with  the  living  crea- 
tures and  the  elders;  and  to  these 
are  joined  the  voices  of  every  crea- 
ture in  heaven,  on  the  earth,  under 
the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  ascribing  to 
him  that  sitfl  upon  the  throne  and  the 
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L  NS  I  saw  in  the  rizht  hand  of 
V  him  tixt-t  sat  on  &e  throne  a 


worlii!,  Ihs  living  orBatores  reapond  a 
hearty  Amtn,  md  the  eldora  fall  down 
und  worship  him  tbot  livei  ToKTBr  and 
aver,  ver.  1*.  The  Vnivena  ie  held  in 
wondaring  eipeetation  of  the  diiologares 
which  ore  to  be  made,  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  onivene  thara  is  nn  ao- 
knowledgment  that  the  Lamb  of  Qod 
■lone  has  the  ilji;ht  to  break  the  mys< 
terlooB  Beali.  The  importance  of  tha 
developmeals  JDetiflai  the  taagniSaenca 
of  Ihil  repreBentation ;  and  it  would 
not  be  poBBible  to  imagine  a  moro 
aiibllmo    introduction    to    these    grciil 


.  And  I  law  » 


tht  right  hand  of 


ntion  of  bis  "right 
IT  roll  eeemi  to  hare 
been  so  bald  in  his  hand  that  John 
could  ace  ita  shape,  and  see  dislinctly 
how  it  was  written  and  sealed.  •  A 
ionS  iSiSXhv).  This  word  is  propBrfy  a 
dimiiiutiTe  of  the  word  oommonly  ren- 
dered hook  (B<8>uit),  and  would  suiolly 
mean  a  small  book,  or  a  book  of  diminu- 
live  Biie— a  tablet,  or  a  letter.  Luldell 
and  Scott,  Lex.  It  13  need,  however,  to 
denote  a  book  of  any  aiifl— a  roU,  soroil, 
or  ro1|ime ;  and  Is  thus  nsed  (a)  to  de- 
DOte  tbe  Fentatanab,  or  tbe  Hoeaie 
law,  Heb.  i.t.  19,  i.  7;  lb)  tha  book 
of  life,  Kev,  iTii.  8,  ii,  12,  iiL  27 1 
(c)  epialles,  which  were  also  rolled 
Rev.  L  11 ;  {rf)   " 

it  is  the  Bipresa  design  to  speak  of 
a  email  book,  another  word  is  used 
{3iB>>afiiln),  Ber.  x.  2,  8,  9,  10.  The 
Look  or  roll  referred  to  here  was  that 
Trhiob  eonlalned  Hie  reveiatjon  in  the 
Eubaoquent  chapters,  to  the  end  of  the 
dijscription  of  the  opening  of  the  serenth 
seal — for  the  commonloationthatwas  to 
be  made  was  all  loeluded  in  the  seven 
seals  ]  and  to  eoneeira  of  Uia  lize  of  the 
book,  therefore,  we  are  only  to  reflect  on 
the  amount  of  pajobmant  that  would 
-atnmlly  be  written  over  by  the  com- 
-' lo.     The/ormof 


s,  as  ft  bill  of 


mnnicaUoD 


scroll  or  roll ;  for  that  was  tha  nsa 
form  of  books  among  the  ancients,  as 
snck  a  volume  could  be  more  easil 
sealed  with  a  number  of  sealt,  in  tl 
manner  here  desoiibed,  than  a  rolnma  i 
the  form  in  which  books  are  made  noi 
On  the  ancient  form  of  books,  see  N'ob 
on  Lukeiv.  IT.  The  follow  log  cntwi 
furnish  an  addtlional  illtutration  of  the 


usual  form.  If  Wrilten  ait/tin  and  m 
t/ie  iacktidt.  Gr. '  Within  ajid  behind.' 
It  WHS  cnstODtary  to  write  only  on  ons 
side  of  the  paper  or  vallum,  for  the  sake 

it  vas  nnrolled.  If,  as  sometimes  was 
tha  case,  tbe  book  was  in  tha  sameform 

togelher^then  it  was  UBoal  to  write  on 
both  sides  of  the  leaf,  as  both  sidea  of  a 
page  are  printed  now.  But  in  the  other 
ibrm  it  was  a  very  uncoram^Q  thing  to 


rcity  of  w 


r  done 


ta  there 


nnleaa 


there  was  ai 
what  was  a 
thing  had  been  omitted.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  John  saw 
both  aides  of  the  parchment  as  it  was 
held  in  tbe  hand  of  him  that  aat  on  tbe 
Ihrona.  That  it  was  written  on  tha 
btak  aido  ho  would  naturally  see,  and,  as, 
the  book  was  sealed  ha  would  infer  that 
it  was  written  in  the  aaiial  manner  on 
the  inside.    |  Staled  until  teven  $talt. 
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2  And  I  saw  a  strong  angel  pro- 

dlainung  with  a  loud  voice,  W  ho  is 

worthy  to  open  the  book,  and  to 

loose  me  seals  thereof? 

• 

On  the  ancient  manner  of  sealing,  see 
Notes  on  Matt  zzyiL  66;  comp.  Notes 
on  Job  zxxyiii.  14.  The  fact  that  there 
were  seven  seals — an  unusual  number  in 
fastening  a  volume  —  would  naturally 
attract  the  attention  of  John,  though  it 
might  not  occur  to  him  at  once  that 
there  was  any  thing  significant  in  the 
number.  It  is  not  stated  in  what  man- 
ner the  seals  were  attached  to  the 
volume,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  were  so 
attached  that  each  seal  closed  one  part 
of  the  volume,  and  that  when  one  was 
broken  and  the  portion  which  that  was 
designed  to  fasten  was  unrolled,  a  second 
would  be  come  to,  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  break  in  order  to  read  the 
next  portion.  The  outer  seal  would  in- 
deed bind  the  whole ;  but  when  that  was 
broken  it  would  not  give  access  to  the 
whole  volume  unless  each  successive 
seal  were  broken.  May  it  not  have 
been  intended  by  this  arrangement  to 
suggest  the  idea  that  the  whole  future  is 
unknown  to  us,  and  that  the  disclosure 
of  any  one  portion,  though  necessary  if 
the  whole  would  be  known,  does  not 
disclose  all,  but  leaves  seal  after  seal 
still  unbroken,  and  that  they  are  all  to 
be  broken  one  after  another  if  we  would 
know  all?  How  these  were  ai-ranged, 
John  does  not  say.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  supposed  is,  that  the  seven 
seals  were  put  successively  upon  the 
margin  of  the  volume  as  it  was  rolled 
up,  so  that  each  opening  would  extend 
only  as  far  as  the  next  seal,  when 
the  unrolling  would  be  arrested.  Any 
one  by  rolling  up  a  sheet  of  paper  could 
flo  fasten  it  with  pins,  or  with  a  suc- 
cession of  seals,  as  to  represent  this  with 
sufficient  accuracy. 

2.  And  I  saw  a  strong  angeL  An 
angel  endowed  with  great  strength,  as 
if  such  strength  was  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  give  utterance  to  the  loud  voice 
of  the  enquiry.  "  Homer  represents 
his  heralds  as  powerful,  robust  men,  in 
order  couiilstently  to  attribute  to  them 
deep-toiieil  and  powerful  voices."  Frof, 
Stuart.  The  enquiry  to  be  made  was 
one  of  vast  importance;  it  was  to  be 
made  of  aU  in  heaven,  all  on  the  earth, 


3  And  no  man  in  heaven,  nor  in 
earth,  neither  under  tho  earth,  was 
able  to  open  the  book,  neither  to 
look  thereon. 

and  all  under  the  earth,  and  hence  an 
angel  is  introduced  so  mighty  that  his 
voice  could  be  heard  in  all  those  distant 
worlds.  %  Proclaimine  with  a  loud 
voice*  That  is,  as  a  herald  or  crier. 
He  is  rather  introduced  here  as  appoint- 
ed to  this  office  than  as  self -moved,  ^^^ 
design  undoubtedly  is  to  impress  the 
mind  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  disclosures  about  to  be  made,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  a  sense  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  penetrating  the  future  by  any 
created  power.  That  one  of  the  highest 
angels  should  make  such  a  proclama- 
tion would  sufficiently  show  its  impor- 
tance; that  such  an  one,  by  the  mere 
act  of  making  such  a  proclamation, 
should  practically  confess  his  own  ina- 
bility, and  consequently  the  inability  of 
all  of  similar  rank,  to  make  the  dis- 
closures, would  show  that  the  revela- 
tions of  the  future  were  beyond  more 
created  power.  ^  Who  is  worthy  to 
open  the  hook,  &c»  That  is,  who  is 
**  worthy"  in  the  sense  of  having  a  rank 
so  exalted,  and  attributes  so  compre- 
hensive, as  to  authorize  and  enable  him 
to  do  it  In  other  words,  Who  has  the 
requisite  endowments  of  all  kinds  to 
enable  him  to  do  it  ?  It  would  require 
moral  qualities  of  an  exalted  character 
to  justify  him  in  approaching  the  seat  of 
the  holy  God  to  take  the  book  from  his 
hands;  it  would  require  an  ability  be- 
yond that  of  any  created  being  to  pene- 
trate the  future,  aqd  disolose  the  mean- 
ing of  the  symbols  which  were  employed. 
The  fact  that  the  book  was  held  in  the 
hand  of  him  that  was  on  the  throne,  and 
sealed  in  this  manner,  was  in  itself  a 
sufficient  proof  that  it  was  not  his  pur- 
pose to  make  the  disclosure  directly,  and 
the  n&tural  enquiry  arose  whether  there 
was  any  one  in  the  wide  universe  who, 
by  rank,  or  character,  or  office,  would 
be  empowered  to  open  the  mysterious 
volume. 

3.  And  no  man  in  heaven.  No  one— 
ivhili.  There  is  no  limitation  in  the 
original  to  man.  The  idea  is,  that  there 
was  no  one  in  heaven — evidently  allud- 
ing to  the  created  beings  there  —  who 
oould  open  the  volnmtf.    Is  it  not  taogiht 
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4  And  I  wept  mneh,  beoaoso  no 
man  was  found  worthy  to  open  and 
to  read  the  book,  neither  to  look 
thereon. 

here  that  angels  cannot  penetrate  the 
ititaro,  and  cCsclose  what  is  to  come? 
Are  not  their  faculties  limited  in  this 
respect  like  those  of  man  ?  ^  f  Nor  in 
earth.  Among  all  classes  of  men — 
sages,  divines,  prophets,  philosophers, 
who  among  those  hare  ever  heen  able 
to  penetrate  the  fatnre,  and  disclose 
what  is  to  come  ?  f  Neither  under  the 
earth.  These  divisions  compose,  in  com- 
mon language,  the  nniverse :  —  what  is 
in  heaven  above ;  what  is  on  the  earth ; 
and  whatev^  there  is  nnder  the  earth — 
the  abodes  of  the  dead.  May  there  not 
be  an  allusion  here  to  the  supposed 
science  of  necromaneyf  and  an  assertion 
that  even  the  dead  cannot  penetrate  the 
future,  and  disclose  what  is  to  come  7 
Comp.  Notes  on  Isa.  viii.  19.  In  all 
these  great  realms  no  one  advanced  who 
was  qualified  to  undertake  the  office  of 
making  a  disclosure  of  what  the  mys- 
terious  scroll  might  contain,  f  Wa$ 
able  to  open  the  hook.  Had  ability — 
hi^varo — ^to  do  it.  It  was  a  task  beyond 
their  power.  Even  if  any  one  had  been 
found  who  had  a  rank  and  a  moral  cha- 
racter which  might  have  seemed  to 
justify  the  effort,  there  was  no  one 
who  had  the  power  of  reading  what 
was  recorded  respecting  coming  events. 
%  Neither  to  look  thereon.  That  is,  so 
to  open  the  seals  as  to  have  a  view  of 
what  was  written  therein.  That  it  was 
not  beyond  their  power  merely  to  see  the 
book,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  tiiat  John 
himself  saw  it  in  the  hand  of  him  that 
sat  on  the  throne,  and  it  is  evident  also 
(ver.  5),  that  in  that  sense  the  elders 
saw  it.  But  no  one  could  prevul  to 
inspect  the  contents,,  or  so  have  access 
to  the  interior  of  the  volume  as  Jbo  be 
able  to  see  what  was  written  there.  It 
could  be  seen,  indeed,  (ver.  1)  that  it  was 
written  on  both  sides  of  the  parchment, 
but  iohat  the  writing  was  no  one  could 
know. 

4.  And  I  wept  mucA,  hecause  no  man 
was  found  worthy,  Jbo,  Gr.,  as  in  ver.  3, 
no  one.  It  woukI  seem  as  if  there  was  a 
pause  to  see  if  there  were  any  response 
to  the  proelamation  of  the  angel.  There 
being  none,  John  gave  way  to  his  deep 


5  And  one  of  the  elders  saith 
nnto  me,  Weep  not:  behold,  ^e 
lAoo.  *  of  the  tribe  of  Juda,  the 

cOe. 40.9,10.  K«,2i.9.  He. 7. 14. 

emotions  in  a  flood  of  tears.  The  tears 
of  the  apostie  here  may  be  regarded  aa 
an  illustration  of  two  tilings  which  are 
occurring  constantiy  in  the  minds  of 
men: — (1,)  The  strong  desire  to  pene* 
trato  the  ftiture ;  to  lift  the  mysterious 
veil  which  shrouds  that  which  is  to 
come;  to  find  some  way  to  pierce  the 
dark  wall  which  seems  to  stand  up 
before  us,  and  which  shuts  from  our 
view  that  which  is  to  be  hereafter. 
There  have  been  no  more  earnest  efforts 
made  by  men  than  those  which  have 
been  made  to  read  the  seided  volume 
which  contains  the  record  of  what  is 
yet  to  come.  By  dreams,  and  omens, 
and  auguries,  and  astrology,  and  the 
flight  of  birds,  and  necromancy,  men  have 
sought  anxiously  to'  ascertain  what  \i  to 
be  hereafter.  Compare,  for  an  expression 
of  that  intense  desire,  Foster's  Life  and 
Correspondence,  vol.  i  p.  Ill,  and  roL 
it  pp.  237,  238.  (2.)  The  weeping  of  the 
apostle  may  be  regarded  as  an  instance 
of  the  deep  grief  which  men  often 
experience  when  all  efforts  to  pene- 
trate the  future  fail,  and  tiiey  feel  that 
after  all  they  are  left  completely  in  tiie 
dark.  Oflen  is  the  soul  overpowered 
with  grief,  and  often  are  tiie  eyes  filled 
with  sadness  at  the  reflection  that  there 
is  an  absolute  limit  to  the  human  powers ; 
that  all  that  man  can  arrive  at  by  his 
own  efforts  is  uncertain  conjecture ;  and 
that  there  is  no  way  possible  by  which 
he  can  make  nature  speak  out  and  dis- 
close what  is  to  come.  No  where  does 
man  find  himself  more  fettered  and 
limited  in  his  powers  than  here;  no- 
where does  he  feel  that  there  is  such  an 
intense  disproportion  between  his  desires 
and  his  attainments.  In  nothing  do  we 
feel  that  we  ore  more  absolutely  in  need 
of  divine  help  than  in  our  attempts  to 
unveil  the  Aiture,  and  were  it  not  for 
revelation  man  might- weep  in  despair. 

5.  And  one  of  the  elders  saith  unto 
me.  See  Notes  on  oh.  iv.  4.  No  par- 
ticular reason  is  assigned  why  this  mes- 
sage was  delivered  by  one  of  the  elders 
rather  than  by  an  angel.  K  the  elden 
were,  however,  (See  Notes  on  oh.  iv.  4) 
tiie  representatives  of  the  church,  there 
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Root  •  of  i)avid,  hath  i^revailed  to 
open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the 
seven  seals  thereof. 
6  And  I  beheld,  and  lo,  in  the 

a  Is.  11. 1,10.   c.22.16. 

was  a  propriety  that  thej  Bhoald  addresa 
John  in  his  trouble.  Though  they  were 
in  heaven,  they  were  deeply  interested  in 
all  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  the 
church,  and  they  had  been  permitted  to 
understand  what  as  yet  was  unknown  to 
him,  that  the  power  of  opening  the  mys- 
terious volume  whieh  contained  the 
revelation  of  the  future,  was  entrusted 
particularly  to  the  Messiah.  Having 
this  knowledge  they  were  prepared  to 
comfort  him  with  the  hope  that  what 
was  so  mysterious  would  be  made 
known.  %  Weep  not.  That  is,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  tears.  The  object  w^ich 
you  so  much  desire  can  be  obtained. 
There  is  one  who  can  break. those  seals, 
and  who  can  unroll  that  volume  and 
read  what  is  recorded  there.  %  Behold, 
the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Jvda.  This  un- 
doubtedly refers  to  the  Lord  Jesus; 
and  the  points  needful  to  be  explained 
are,  why  he  is  called  a  Lion,  and  why 
he  is  spoken  of  as  the  Lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Juda,  (a)  As  to  the  first : — ^This  ap- 
pellation is  not  elsewhere  given  to  the 
Messiah,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  its 
propriety  as  used  in  this  place.  The 
lion  is  the  king  of  beasts,  the  monarch 
of  the  forest,  and  thus  becomes  an  em- 
blem of  one  of  kingly  authority  and  of 
power  (see  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  Y),  and  as 
such  the  appellation  is  used  in  this 
place.  It  is  because  Christ  has  potoer  to 
open  the  seals  —  as  if  he  ruled  over  the 
universe,  and  all  events  were  under  his 
control,  as  the  lion  rules  in  the  forest — 
that  the  name  is  here  given  to  him. 
(6)  As  to  the  other  po%it : — He  is  called 
the  "  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Juda,"  doubt- 
less with  reference  to  the  prophecy  jn 
Oen.  zlix.  9,  "  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp ; 
from  the  prey,  my  son,  thou  art  gone 
up :  he  stooped  down,  he  couched  as  a 
Hon,  and  as  an  old  lion ;"  and  from  the 
£Etct  that  the  Messiah  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  Comp.  Gen.  xlix.  10.  This  use 
of  the  term  would  connect  him  in  the 
apprehension  of  John  with  the  prophecy, 
and  would  suggest  to  him  the  idea  of 
his  being  a  ruler,  or  having  dominion. 
As  such,  therefore^  it  would  be  appro- 
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midst  of  the  throne  and  of  the  four 
beasts,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
elders,  stood  a  Lamb,  ^as  it  had 
been    slain,  having    seven    horns 

6  Is.  63.7.    Jbo.  1.  29,  S6. 

priate  that  the  power  «f  breaking  these 
seals  should  be  committed  to  him. 
J  The  Root  of  David.  Kot  the  Root  of 
I)avid  in  the  sense  that  David  sprung 
from  him  as  a  tree  does  from  a  root,  but 
in  the  sense  that  he  himself  was  a  **  root- 
shoot"  or  sprout  from  David,  and  had 
sprung  from  him  as  a  shoot  or  sprout 
springs  up  from  a  decayed  and  fallen 
tree.  See  Notes  on  Isa.  xi.  1.  This  ex- 
pression would  connect  him  directly  with 
David,  the  great  and  glorious  monarch 
of  Israel,  and  as  having  aright  to  occupy 
his  throne.  As  one  thus  ruling  over  the 
people  of  God,  there  was  a  propriety  that 
to  him  should  be  entrusted  the  task  of 
opening  these  seals.  ^  Halh  prevailed. 
That  is,  he  has  acquired  this  power  as 
the  result  of  a  conflict  or  struggle.  The 
word  used  here— ^tinjaey — ^refers  to  such 
a  conflict  or  struggle,  properly  meaning 
to  come  off*  victor ;  to  overcome ;  to  con- 
quer; to  subdue;  and  the  idea  here  is 
that  his  power  to  do  this,  or  the  reason 
why  he  does  this,  is  the  result  of  a  con- 
flict in  whicb  he  was  a  victor.  As  the 
series  of  events  to  be  disclosed,  resulting 
in  the  final  triumph  of  religion,  was  the 
effeot  of  his  conflicts  with  ^e  powers  of 
evil,  there  was  a  special  propriety  that 
the  disclosure  should  be  made  by  him. 
The  truths  taught  in  this  verse  are, 
(1)  That  the  power  of  making  disclo- 
sures in  regard  to  the  future  is  entrusted 
to  the  Messiah ;  and  (2)  that  this,  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  is  the  result  of  a 
conflict  or  struggle  on  his  part. 

6.  And  I  hdieldy  and  lo,  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  he  was  in  the  centre  of  the  throne 
itself,  but  he  was  a  conspcuous  object 
when  the  throne  and  the  elders  and  the 
living  beings  were  seen.  He  was  so 
plao^  as  to  seem  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
the  group  made  up  of  the  throne,  the 
living  bemgs,  and  the  elders.  ^  And  of 
the  four  beasts.  See  Notes,  ch.  iv.  6. 
^  Stood  a  Lamb.  An  appellation  often 
given  to  the  Messiah,  for  two  reasons : 
(1)  because  the  lamb  was  an  emblem 
of  innocence;  and  (2)  because  a  lamb 
was  offered  commonly  in  sacrifice.  Comp. 
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and  Bcyen  eyes,  *  which  are  the 
seven  Spirits  of  God  sent  forth 
into  all  the  earth. 
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Notes  on  John  L  29.  %  A»  it  had  been 
ilain.  That  is,  in  some  yraj  having  the 
appearance  of  havmg  been  slain ;  having 
some  marks  or  indications  about  it  that 
it  had  been  slain.  What  those  were,  the 
writer  does  not  specify.  If  it  were 
covered  with  blood,  or  there  were  marks 
of  mortal  wounds,  it  would  be  all  that 
the  representation  demands.  The  great 
work  which  the  Redeemer  performed — 
that  of  making  an  atonement  for  sin — 
was  thus  represented  to  John  in  such  a 
way  that  he  at  once  recognized  him, 
and  saw  the  reason  why  the  oflSce  of 
breaking  the  seals  was  entrusted  to  him. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  this  repre> 
sentation  is  merely  »ymholic,  and  we  axe 
not  to  suppose  that  the  Redeemer  really 
assumed  this  form,  or  that  he  appears  in 
this  form  in  heaven.  We  should  no 
more  suppose  that  the  Redeemer  ap- 
pears literally  as  a  lamb  in  heaven  with 
numerous  eyes  and  horns,  than  that 
there  is  a  literal  throne  and  a  sea  of 
glass  there;  that  there  are  "seats''  there 
and  "  elders,"  and  "  crowns  of  gold." 
%.  Having  seven  horns.  Emblems  of 
authority  and  power  —  for  the  horn  is 
a  symbol  of  power  and  dominion. 
Gomp.  Deut.  xxxiii.  17;  1  Kings  xxii. 
11;  Jer.  xlyiiL  25;  Zech.  i.  18;  Dan. 
vii.  24.  The  propriety  of  this  symbol  is 
laid  In  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  an 
animal  is  in  the  horn,  and  that  it  is  by 
this  that  he  obtains  a  victory  over 
other  animals.  The  number  seven  here 
seems  to  be  designed,  as  in  other  places, 
to  denote  completeness.  See  Notes  on 
oh.  i.  4.  The  meaning  is,  that  he  had  so 
large  a  number  as  to  denote  complete 
dominion,  f  And  seven  eyes.  Symbols 
of  intelligence.  The  number  seven  here 
also  denotes  completenesSf  and  the  idea 
is,  that  ho  is  able  to  survey  all  things. 
John  does  not  say  any  thing  as  to  the 
relative  arrangement  of  the  horns  and 
eyes  on  the  **  Lamb,"  and  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  to  conjecture  how  it  wiets.  The 
whole  representation  is  symbolical,  and 
we  may  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
symbol  without  being  able  to  form  an 
exact  conception  of  the  /Igure  u  it  ap- 


7  And  he  came  and  took  the 
book  out  of  the  right  hand  of  him 
that  sat  upon  the  throne. 


peared  to  him.  %  WhitA.  are  the  sevem 
Spirits  of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the 
earth.  See  Notes  on  oh.  L  4.  That  is^ 
which  represent  the  seven  Spirits  of 
God ;  or  the  manifold  operations  of  the 
one  divine  Spirit  As  the  eye  is  the 
symbol  of  intelligence — outward  objects 
being  made  visible  to  us  by  that — so  it 
may  well  represent  an  all-pervading 
spirit  that  surveys  and  sees  all  things. 
The  eye,  in  this  view,  among  the  Egyp- 
tians  was  an  emblem  of  the  Deit;^.  By 
the  **  Seven  Spirits*'  here  the  same  thing 
is  doubtless  intended  as  in  ch.  L  4;  and 
if,  as  tiiere  supposed,  the  reference  is  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  considered  with  respect 
to  his  manifold  operations,  the  meaning 
here  is,  that  the  operations  of  that  Spirit 
are  to  be  regarded  as  connected  with  the 
work  of  the  Redeemer.  Thus,  all  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit  are  connected 
with,  and  are  a  part  of,  the  work  of  re- 
demption. The  expression  ''  sent  forth 
into  all  the  earth,"  refers  to  the  fact 
that  that  Spirit  pervades  all  things. 
The  Spirit  of  God  is  often  represented 
as  sent  or  poured  out ;  and  the  meaning 
here  is,  that  his  operations  &r4as  {/'he  was 
sent  out  to  survey  all  things  and  to  ope- 
rate everywhere.  Comp.  1  Cor.'  xii.6-11, 
7.  And  he  came  and  took  the  book  out 
of  the  right  hand,  &c.  As  if  it  pertained 
to  him  by  virtue  of  rank  or  office.  There 
is  a  difficulty  here  arising  from  the 
incongruity  of  what  is  said  of  a  lanJ), 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  solve.  The  diffi- 
culty is  in  conceiving  how  a  lamb  could 
take  the  book  from  the  hand  of  him  who 
held  it.  To  meet  this  several  solutions 
have  been  proposed.  (1)  Vitringa  sup- 
poses that  the  Messiah  appeared  as  a 
lamb  only  in  some  such  sense  as  the  four 
living  beings  (ch.  iv.  7)  resembled  a  lion, 
a  calf,  and  an  eagle ;  that  is,  that  they 
bore  this  resemblance  only  in  respect  to 
the  head,  while  the  body  was  that  of  a 
man.  He  thus  supposes  that,  though  in 
respect  to  the  upper  part,  the  Saviour 
resembled  a  lamb,  yet  that  to  the  front 
part  of  the  body  hands  were  attached 
by  which  he  could  take  the  book.  But 
ihere  are  great  difficulties  in  this  suppo* 
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iition.  Besides  that  nothing  of  this 
kind  is  intimated  by  John,  it  is  contrary 
to  every  appearance  of  probability  that 
the  Bedeemer  would  be  represented  as  a 
monster.  In  his  being  represented  as  a 
lamb  there  is  nothing  that  strikes  the 
mind  as  inappropriate  or  nnpleasant, 
for  he  is  often  spoken  of  in  this  man- 
ner, and  the  image  is  one  that  is 
agreeable  to  ■  the  mind.  But  all  this 
beauty  and  fitness  of  representation  is 
destroyed,  if  we  think  of  him  as  having 
human  hands  proceeding  from  his  breast 
or  sides,  or  as  blending  tiie  form  of  a 
man  and  an  animal  together.  The  re- 
presentation of  having  an  unusual  num> 
ber  of  horns  and  eyes  does  not  strike 
us  as  being  incongruous  in  the  same 
sense ;  for,  though  the  number  is  increas- 
ed, they  are  such  as  pertain  properly  to 
the  animal  to  which  they  are  attached. 
(2)  Another  supposition  is  that  sug- 
gested by  Prof.  Stuart,  that  the  form 
was  changed,  and  a  human  form  resumed 
when  the  Saviour  advanced  to  take  the 
book  and  open  it.  This  would  relieve 
the  whole  difficulty,  and  the  only  oV 
jection  to  it  is,  that  John  has  not  given 
any  express  notice  of  such  a  change 
in  the  fram ;  and  the  only  question  can 
be  whether  it  is  right  to  suppose  it  in 
order  to  meet  the  difficulty  in  the  case. 
In  support  of  this  it  is  said  that  all  is 
symbol ;  that  the  Saviour  is  represented 
in  the  book  in  various  forms ;  ^at  as  his 
appearing  as  a  lamb  was  designed  to 
represent  in  a  striking  manner  the  fact 
that  he  was  slain,  and  that  all  that  he 
did  weus  based  on  the  atonement,  so 
there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  sup- 
posing that  when  an  action  was  at- 
tributed to  him  he  assumed  the  form  in 
which  that  act  would  be  naturally  or  is 
usually  done.  And  as  in  taking  a  book 
from  the  hand  of  another  it  is  wholly 
incongruous  to  think  of  its  being  done  by 
a  lamb,  is  it  not  most  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  usual  form  in  which  the  Saviour 
is  represented  as  appearing  would  be 
resumed,  and  that  he  would  appear 
again  as  a  man  ? — ^But,  is  it  absolutely 
certain  that  he  appeared  in  the  form  of 
a  lamb  at  all  ?  May  not  all  that  is  meant 
be,  that  John  saw  him  near  the  throne, 
and  among  the  elders,  and  was  struck 
at  once  witii  his  appearance  of  meekness 
and  innocence,  and  with  the  marks  of 
hie  having  been  slain  as  a  sacrifice,  and 


spoke  of  him  in  strong  figurative  lan- 
guage as  a  lamb  ?  And  where  his  "  seven 
horns*'  and  "seven  eyes"  are  spoken  of, 
is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  there  was 
any  real  assumption  of  such  horns  and 
eyes?  May  not  all  that  is  meant  be 
that  John  was  struck  with  that  in  the 
appearan<^  of  the  Bedeemer  of  which 
these  would  be  the  appropriate  symbols, 
and  described  him  as  if  these  had  been 
visible?  When  John  the  Baptist  saw 
the  -Lord  Jesus  oh  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  and  said,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world"  (John  i.  29),  is  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  he  actually  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a  lamb  ?  Do  not  all  at  once  un- 
derstand him  as  referring  to  traits  in  his 
character,  and  to  the  work  which  be  wns 
to  accomplish,  which  made  it  proper  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  Iamb  ?  And  why,  there- 
fore, may  we  not  suppose  that  John  in  the 
Apocalypse  designed  to  use  language  in 
the  same  way,  and  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  present  bo  incongruous  a 
description  as  that  of  a  latnb  approach- 
ing a  throne  and  taking  a  book  from  the 
hand  of  him  that  sat  en  it,  and  a  lamb 
too  with  many  horns  and  eyes  ?  If  this 
supposition  is  correct,  then  all  that  is 
meant  in  this  passage  would  be  ex- 
pressed in  some  such  language  as  the 
following :  '  And  I  looked^  and  lo  there 
was  one  in  the  midst  of  the  space  occii- 
pied  by  the  throne,  by  the  living  crea- 
tures, and  by  the  elders,  who,  in  aspect, 
and  in  the  emblems  that  represented  his 
work  on  the  earth,  was  spotless,  meek, 
and  innocent  as  a  lamb;  — one  with 
marks  on  his  person  which  brought  to 
remembrance  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
slain  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  yet 
one  who  had  most  striking  symbols  of 
power  and  intelligence,  and  who  was 
therefore  worthy  to  approach  and  take 
the  book  from  the  hand  of  him  that  sat 
on  the  throne.'  It  may  do  something  to 
confirm  this  view  to  recollect  that  when 
we  use  the  term  "Lamb  of  God"  now, 
as  is  often  done  in  preaching  aud  in 
prayer,  it  never  suggests  to  the  mind  the 
idea  of  a  lanA.  We  think  of  the  Re- 
deemer as  resembling  a  lamb  in  his 
moral  attributes  and  in  his  sacrifice,  but 
never  as  to  form.  This  supposition 
relieves  the  passage  of  all  t^at  is  incon- 
gruous and  unpleasant,  and  may  b«  all 
that  John  meant. 
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8  And  when  he  had  taken  the 
book,  the  four  *  beasts  and  four 
and  twenty  elders,  fell  down  before 
the  Lamb,  haying  eyery  one  of 

c  c.  4. 4,  8y  10. 

8.  And  when  he  had  taken  ike  hoek, 
the  four  beaets,  Ao.  The  acts  of  adon- 
Uon  here  described  as  rendered  by  the 
four  liring  creatures  and  the  elders,  are, 
according  to  the  explanation  given  in 
oh.  iv.  ^7y  emblematio  of  the  honor 
done  to  the  Redeemer  by  the  ehnrch 
and  by  the  course  of  proyidential  OTents 
in  the  goyemment  of  the  world,  f  Fall 
down  before  the  Lamb.  The  osnal  pos- 
ture of  profound  worship.  Usually  in 
such  worship  there  was  entire  prostra- 
tion on  the  earth.  See  Notes  on  Matt. 
iL  2 ;  1  Cor.  ziv.  25.  %  Having  every 
one  of  them  harpe.  That  is,  as  Uie  con- 
struction, and  toe  propriety  of  the  oa«e 
would  seem  to  demand,  the  elders  had 
each  one  of  them  harps.  The  whole 
prostrated  themselves  with  profound 
reverence;  the  elders  had  harps  and 
censers,  and  broke  out  into  a  song  of 
praise  for  redemption.  This  construc- 
tion is  demanded,  because  (a)  the  Qreek 
word  —  l;^oyrc(  —  more  properly  agrees 
with  the  word  eldere — irpcrjftSrc^i — and 
not  with  the  word  beaiti — {da ;  (6)  there 
is  an  incongruity  in  the  represents* 
tion  that  the  living  oreatares — in  the 
form  of  a  lion,  a  oalf,  an  eagle,  should 
have  harps  and  censers ;  and  (c)  the  song 
of  praise  that  is  sung  (ver.  9)  is  one  that 
properly  applies  to  the  elders  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  church,  and  not  to 
the  living  creatures,  ''Thou  hast  re- 
deemed us  to  God  by  thy  blood."  The 
harp  was  a  well-known  instrument  used 
in  tne  service  of  God.  Josephus  describes 
it  as  having  ten  strings,  and  as  struck 
with  a  key.  Ant  7.  12.  3.  See  Notes 
on  Isa.  V.  12.  f  Atid  golden  viali.  The 
word  vial  with  us,  denoting  a  small 
slender  bottle  with  a  narrow  neck,  evi- 
dently does  not  express  the  idea  here. 
The  article  here  referred  to  was  used  for 
offering  incense,  and  must  have  been  a 
vessel  with  a  large  open  mouth.  The 
word  bowl  or  gMet  would  better  ex- 
press the  idea,  and  it  is  so  explained  by 
Prof.  Robinson,  Lex,,  and  by  Prof. 
Stuart)  in  loc.  The  Greek  word — AioKn 
— occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in 
Revelation  (v.  8,  xv.  7,  xvi.  1,  2,  3,  4> 


them  hasps,  *  and  golden  yials  Ml 
of  *  odors,  which  are  the  prayers' 
of  saints. 
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8, 10, 12, 17,  xyii.  1,  xzL  9),  and  is  uni. 
formly  rendered  vta2  and  tfiaU,  though 
the  idea  is  always  that  of  a  bowl  or  gob- 
let. ^  FuU  of  odors.  Or  rather,  as  in 
the  margin,  full  of  incense — ^vmdriav. 
See  Notes  on  Luka  i  9.  ^  Which  are 
the  prayers  qf  saints.  Which  represent 
or  denote  the  prayers  of  saints.  Comp. 
Ps.  cxlL  2,  **  Let  my  prayer  be  set  forUi 
before  thee  as  incense."  The  meaning 
is,  that  incense  waa  a  proper  emblem  of 
prayer.  Thia  seems  to  have  been  in 
two  respects :  (a)  as  being  aoeeptable  to 
God'-as  incense  produced  an  agreeable 
fragrance ;  and  (S)  in  its  being  wafted 
towards  heaven — ascending  towards  the 
eternal  throi&e.  In  ch.  viii.  3,  an  angel 
is  represented  as  having  a  golden  censer ; 
*'And  Uiere  was  given  unto  him  much 
incense,  that  he  should  offer  it  with  the 
prayers  of  all  saints  upon  the  golden 
altiur  which  was  before  the  throne." 
The  representation  there,  undoubtedly 
is,  that  the  angel  is  employed  in  pre- 
senting  the  prayers  of  the  sunts  which 
were  offered  on  earth  before  the  throne. 
See  Notes  on  that  passage.  It  is  most 
natural  to  interpret  the  passage  before 
us  in  the  same  way.  The  allusion  is 
clearly  to  the  temple  service,  and  to  tiie 
fiEMst  tiiat  inoense  was  offered  by  the 
priest  in  the  temple  itself  at  the  time 
thai  prayer  was  offered  by  the  people  in 
the  oourts  of  the  temple.  See  Luke  i. 
9,  10.  The  idea  here  is,  therefore,  that 
the  representatives  of  the  church  in  hea- 
ven— ^the  elders — spoken  of  as  ''priests" 
(ver.  10),  are  described  as  officiating  in 
the  temple  above  in  behalf  of  the  church 
still  below,  and  as  offering  inoense  while 
the  church  is  engaged  in  prayer.  It  is 
not  said  that  they  offer  the  prayers 
themselves,  but  that  they  offer  incense  as 
representing  the  prayers  of  the  saints. 
If  this  be  &e  correct  interpretation,  as 
it  seems  to  be  the  obvious  one,  then  the 
passage  lays  no  foundation  for  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Prof.  Stuart»  as  derived 
from  this  passage  (tit  loc.),  that  prayer 
is  offered  by  the  redeemed  in  heaven. 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  on  that 
point — on  which  the  Bible  seems  to  be 
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9  And  they  simg  a  xiew  *  song, 
saying.  Thou  art  worthy  to  take 


a  c.  14.  3. 


Bilent — it  will  find  no  support  from  the 
passage  before  us.  Adoration,  pruse^ 
thanksgiving,  are  represented  as  the  em- 
ployment of  the  saints  in  heaven;  the 
only  representation  respecting  prayer 
as  pertaining  to  that  world  is,  ^at  there 
are  emblems  there  which  symbolize  its 
ascent  before  the  throne,  and  which 
show  that  it  is  accepta;ble  to  God.  It  is 
an  interesting  and  beautiAil  representa- 
tion that  there  arg  in  heaven  appro- 
priate symbols  of  ascending  prayer,  and 
that  while  in  tilie  outer  courts  'here 
below  we  offer  prayer,  incense,  emble- 
matic of  it,  ascends  in  the  holy  of 
holi«8  above.  The  impresaiim  which 
this  should  leave  on  our  minds  ought  to 
be,  that  our  prayers  are  wafted  before 
the  throne,  and  are  acceptable  to  God. 

9,  And  they  sung  a  fiew  iong,  Gomp. 
oh.  ziv.  3.  ivew  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
a  song  consequent  on  redemption,  and 
distinguished  therefore  from  the  songs 
sung  in  heaven  before  the  work  of  re- 
demption was  consummated.  We  may 
suppose  that  songs  of  adoration  have 
always  been  sung  in  heaven ;  we  know 
that  the  praises  of  God  were  celebrated 
by  the  angelic  choirs  when  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  were  laid  (Job  zxzviii. 
7);  but  the  song  of  redemption  was  a 
different  song,  and  is  one  that  would 
never  have  been  sung  there  if  man  had 
not  fallen,  and  if  the  Redeemer  had  not 
died.  This  song  strikes  notes  which  the 
other  songs  do  not  strike,  and  refers  to 
glories  of  the  otivine  character,  which 
but  for  the  work  of  redemption  would 
not  have  been  brought  into  view.  In 
this  sense  the  song. was  new;  it  will 
continue  to  be  new  in  the  sense  that  it 
will  be  sung  afiresh  as  redeemed  millions 
continue  to  ascend  to  heaven.  Comp. 
Pb.  xl.  3,  xcvi.  1,  cxliv.  9 ;  Isa.  xUi.  10. 
%  Thott  art  worthy  to  take  the  hook,  Ao, 
This  was  the  occasion  or  ground  of  the 
''new  song,"  that  by  his  coming  and 
death  he  had  acquired  a  right  to  ap- 
proach where  no  other  one  could  ap- 
proach, and  to  do  what  no  other  one 
could  do.  ^  JFor  thou  wast  slain*  The 
language  here  is  such  as  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  a  lamb  slain  as  a  sacrifice ; 
the  idea  is,  thai  the  faok  that  he  was  thus 


the  book,  and  to  open  the  soals 
thereof:  for  thon  wast  slain,  and 

hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy 


slain    constituted    the    ground    of  his 
worthiness  to  open  the  book.  It  could  not 
be  meant  that  there  was  in  him  no  other 
ground  of  worthiness,  but  that  this  was 
that  which  was  most  -conspicuous.    It  is 
just  the  outburst  of  the  grateful  feeling 
resulting  from  redemption,  that  he  who 
has  died  to  save  the  soul  is  worthy  of 
all  honor,  and  is  fitted  to  accomplish 
what  no  other  being  in  the  universe  can 
do.     However  this  may  appear  to  the 
inhabitants  of  other  worlds ;  or  however 
it  may  appear  to  the  dwellers  6n  the 
earth  who  have  no  interest  in  the  work 
of  redemption,  yet  all  who  are  redeemed 
will  agree  in  the  sentiment  that  he  who 
has  ransomed  them  with  his  blood  has 
performed  a  work  to  do  which   every 
other  being  was  incompetent;  and  that 
now  all  honor  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
may  appropriately  be  conferred  on  him. 
%  And  hast  redeemed  us.     The  word 
here  used — iyopd^ta — means  properly  to 
purchase,  to  ouy,  and  is  thus  employed 
to  denote  redemption,  because  redemp- 
tion was  accomplished  by  the  payment 
of  a  price.     On  the  meaning  of   the 
word,  see  Notes  on  2  Peter  ii.  1.    %  To 
God.    That  is,  so  that  we  become  his, 
and  are  to  be  henceforward  regarded  as 
such;  or  so,  that  he  might  possess  us 
as  his  own.     See  Notes  on  2  Cor.  v.  15. 
This  is  the  true  nature  of  redemption, 
that  by  the  price  paid  we  are  rescued 
from  the  servitude  of  Satan,  and  are 
henceforth  to  regard  ourselves  as  be- 
longing unto  God.   %  By  thy  blood.   See 
Notes  on  Acts  zx.  28.    This  is  such 
language  as  they  use  who  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement ;  and  is  such  as 
would  be  used  by  them  alono.    It  would 
hot  be  employed  by  those  who  believe 
that  Christ  was  a  mere  martyr,  or  that 
he  lived  and  died  merely  as  a  teacher  of 
morality.    If  he  was  truly  an  atoning 
sacrifice,  the  language  is  fhll  of  mean- 
ing; if  not,  it  has  no  significance,  and 
could  not   be  understood.    ^  Out    of 
every  kindred.      Literally,    *  of  every 
trib^  —  <pv\fis.    The  word  tribe  means 
properly  a  comparatively  small  division 
or  class  of  people  associated  together. 
Frof.  Stuart.    It  refers  to  a  family,  or 
race,  having  a  common  anoeetor,  and 
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blood,  *  out  of  every  *  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation ; 
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mnially  associated  or  banded  together — 
as  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel;  a  taribe  of 
Indians;  a  tribe  of  plants;  a  tribe  of 
animals,  Ac  This  is  such  language  as 
a  Jew  would  use,  denoting  one  of  the 
smaller  divisions  that  made  up  a  nation 
of  people;  and  the  meaning  would  seem 
to  be,  that  it  will  be  found  ultimately  to 
be  true  that  the  redeemed  will  have  been 
taken  from  all  such  minor  divisions  of 
the  human  family — not  only  from  the 
different  nationt  but  from  the  smaller 
division*  of  those  nations.  This  can 
only  be  true  from  the  fact  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  religion  will  yet 
be  diffused  among  all  those  smaller  por> 
tions  of  the  human  race ;  that  is,  that 
its  diffusion  will  be  universaL  %And 
tongue.  People  speaking  all  languages. 
The  word  here  used  would  seem  to 
denote  a  division  of  the  human  family 
larger  than  a  tribe  but  smaller  than  a 
nation.  It  was  formerly  a  fact  that  a 
nation  might  be  made  up  of  those  who 
spoke  many  different  languages — as,  for 
example,  the  Assyrian,  the  Babylonian, 
or  the  Roman  nations.  Comp.  Dan.  iii. 
29,  iv.  1.  The  meaning  here  is,  that  no 
matter  what  language  the  component 
parts  of  the  nations  speak,  the  gospel 
will  be  conveyed  to  them,  and  in  their 
own  tongue  they  will  learn  the  wonder- 
ful works  of  God.  Comp.  Acts  iL  8-11. 
%  And  people.  The  word  here  used — 
\a6i  —  properly  denotes  a  people  con- 
sidered as  a  mass,  made  up  of  smaller 
divisions  —  as  an  association  of  smaller 
bodies,— or  as  a  multitude  of  such  bodies 
united  together.  It  is  distinguished 
from  another  word  commonly  applied  to 
a  people — Siifios — for  that  is  applied  to  a 
community  of  free  citizens,  considered  as 
on  a  level,  or  without  reference  to  any 
minor  divisions  or  distinctions.  The 
words  here  used  would  apply  to  an 
army,  considered  as  made  up  of  regi- 
ments, battalions,  or  tribes ;  to  a  mass- 
meeting,  made  up  of  societies  of  different 
trades  or  professions ;  to  a  nation,  made 
up  of  different  associated  communities, 
Ac.  It  denotes  a  larger  body  of  people 
than  the  previous  words,  and  the  i<iea 


10  And  hast  made  as  nnto  onr 
God  kin^  *  and  priests :  and  we 
shall '  reig;n  on  the  earth. 
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is,  that  no  matter  of  what  people  or 
nation,  considered  as  made  up  of  sueh 
separate  portions,  one  may  be,  he  will 
not  be  exclmded  from  the  blessings  of 
redemption.  The  sense  would  be  well 
expressed  by  saying,  for  instance,  that 
there  will  be  found  there  those  of 
the  Gaelic  race,  the  Celtic,  tiie  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  Mongolian,  the  African,  Ao. 
f  And  nation,  ii^ws.  A  word  of  still 
larger  signification ;  the  people  in  a  still 
wider  sense;  a  people  or  nation  con- 
sidered as  distinct  from  aU  others.  The 
word  would  embrace  all  who  come 
under  one  sovereignty  or  rule — as,  for 
example,  the  British  nation,  however 
many  minor  tribe*  Ihere  may  be;  how- 
ever many  different  languageg  may  be 
spoken;  and  however  many  separate 
people  there  may  be — as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  Scottish,  the  Irish,  the  people 
of  Hindustan,  of  Labrador,  of  New  South 
Wales,  Ac.  The  words  here  used  by 
John  would  together  denote  nations  of 
every  kind,  great  and  small;  and  the 
sense  is,  that  the  blessings  of  redemp- 
tion will  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
earth. 

10.  And  hast  made  us  unto  our  God 
kings  and  priests.  See  Notes  on  ch.  1. 
6.  ^  And  toe  shall  reign  on  the  earth. 
The  redeemed,  of  whom  we  are  the 
representatives.  The  idea  clearly  is,  in 
accordance  with  what  is  so  frequently 
said  in  the  Scriptures,  that  the  dominion 
on  the  earth  will  be  given  to  the 
saints ;  that  is,  that  there  will  be  such  a 
prevalence  of  true  religion,  and  the  re- 
deemed will  be  so  much  in  the  ascend- 
ency, that  the  affairs  of  the  nations  will 
be  in  their  hands.  Righteous  men  will 
hold  the  offices ;  will  fill  places  of  trust 
and  responsibility;  will  have  a  con- 
trolling voice  in  all  that  pertains  to 
human  affairs.  See  Notes  on  Dan.  vii. 
27,  and  Bev.  xx.  1-6.  To  such  a  pre- 
valence of  religion  all  things  are  tend- 
ing ;  and  to  this,  in  all  the  disorder  and 
sin  which  now  exist,  are  we  penhitted  to 
look  forward.  It  is  not  said  that  this 
will  be  a  reign  under  the  Saviour  in  a 
literal  kingdom  on  the  earth ;  nor  is  it 
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11  And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard 
the  voice  of  many  angels  round 
about  the  throne  and  the  beasts 
and  the  elders :  and  the  *  number 
of  them  was  ten  thousand  times 

a  Ba.  7. 10.    He.  12.  22. 


said  that  the  saints  will  descend  from 
heaven,  and  occixpy  thrones  of  power 
under  Christ  as  a  risible  king.  The 
simple  affirmation  is,  that  they  will 
reign  on  the  earth;  and  as  this  seems 
to  be  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  re- 
deemed, aJl  that  is  necessary  to  be  un- 
derstood is,  that  there  will  be  snch  a 
prevalence  of  true  religion  on  the  earth 
that  it  will  become  a  vast  kingdom  of 
holiness,  and  that,  instead  of  being  in 
the  minority,  the  saints  will  everywhere 
have  the  ascendency. 

11.  And  I  beheld.  And  I  looked 
again.  %  And  Jheard  the  voice  of  many 
an^ds.  The  inhabitants  of  heaven 
uniting  with  the  representatives  of  the 
redeemed  church,  in  ascribing  honor  to 
the  Lamb  of  God.  The  design  is  to 
show  that  there  is  universal  sympathy 
and  harmony  in  heaven,  and  .that  all 
worlds  will  unite  in  ascribing  honor  to 
the  Lamb  of  God.  %  Bound  aJbout  the 
throne  and  the  beasts  and  the  elders,  Ini 
a  circle  or  area  beyond  that  which  was 
occupied  by  the  throne,  the  living  crea- 
tures, and  the  elders.  They  occupied 
the  centre  as  it  appeared  to  John,  and 
this  £annmerable  company  of  angels  sur- 
rounded them.  The  likigels  are  repre- 
sented here,  as  they  are  everywhere  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  taking  a  deep  interest 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  redemption  of 
men,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
are  here  described  as  uniting  with  the 
representatives  of  the  church  in  ren- 
dering honor  to  the  Lamb  of  God.  Comp. 
Notes  on  1  Pet.  i.  12.  %  And  the  num- 
ber of  them  toas  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand.  One  hundred  millions — a 
general  term  to  denote  either  a  count- 
less number,  or  an  exceedingly  great 
number.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  it 
is  to  be  taken  literally.  %  And  thou- 
sands of  thousands.  Implying  that  the 
number  before  specified  was  not  large 
enough  to  comprehend  all.  Besides  the 
**Uin  thousand  times  ten  thousand" 
there  was  a  vast,  uncounted  host  which 
<xnc  could  not  tttempt  to  enumerate. 


ten  thousand,   and   thousands  of 
thousands ; 

12  Saying  with  a  loud  voice> 
Worthy  *  is  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches, 

b  c.  4. 11. 


The  language  here  would  seem  to  be 
taken  from  Dan.  vii.  10 :  **  Thousand 
thousands  ministered  unto  him,  and  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  be- 
fore him."  Comp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  17 :  "  The 
chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand, 
even  thousands  of  angels."  See  also 
Deut.  xxxiii.  2 ;  1  Kings  xxii.  19. 

12.  Saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy 
is  th^  Lainb  that  teas  slain.  See  Notes 
on  vs.  2,  9.  The  idea  here  is,  that  the 
fact  that  he  was  slain,  or  was  made  a 


sacrifice  for  sin,  was  the  ground  or 
reason  for  what  is  here  ascribed  to  him. 
Comp.  Notes  on  ver,  6.  f  To  receive 
power.  Power  or  authority  to  rule  over 
all  things.  Comp. '  Notes  on  Matt, 
zxviii.  18.  The  meaning  hero  is,  that 
he  was  worthy  that  these  things  should 
be  ascribed  to  him,  or  to  be  addressed 
and  acknowledged  as  possessing  them. 
A  part  of  these  things  were  his  in  virtue 
of  his  very  nature  —  as  wisdom,  glory, 
riches;  a  part  were  conferred  on  him  as 
the  result  of  his  work  —  as  the  media- 
torial dominion  over  the  universe,  the 
honor  resulting  from  his  work,  Ao.  In 
view  of  all  that  he  was,  and  of  all  that 
he  has  done,  he  is  here  spoken  of  as 
*' worthy"  of  all  these  things.  %  And 
rich^.  Abundance.  That  is,  he  is 
worthy  that  whatever  contributes  to 
honor,  and  glory,  and  happiness,  should 
be  conferred  on  him  in  abundance. 
Himself  the  original  proprietor  of  all 
things,  it  is  fit  that  he  should  be  recog- 
nized as  such;  and  having  performed 
the  work  which  he  has,  it  is  proper  that 
whatever  may  be  made  to  contribute  to 
his  honor  should  be  regarded  as  his. 
f  And  wisdom.  That  he  should  be 
esteemed  as  eminently  wiso;  that  is, 
that  as  the  result  of  the  work  whlcfti 
he  has  accomplished,  he  should  be  re- 
garded as  having  ability  to  choose  the 
best  ends,  and  the  best  means  to  accom- 
plish them.  The  feeling  here  referred 
to  is  that  which  arises  irom  the  contem- 
plation of  the  work  of  salvation  by  the 
Kedeemer,  as  a  work  eminently  eharao- 
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and  wisdom,  and  strength,   and 
honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing. 

13  And  •  every  creature  which 
is  in  heayen,  and  on  the  earth,  and 
under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in 
the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them, 

«  Ph.  2. 10. 

ierised  by  wisdom' — wisdom  manifegted 
in  meeting  the  evils  of  the  fall ;  in  hon- 
oring the  law ;  in  showing  that  mei«y  is 
consistent  with  justice ;  and  in  adapting 
the  whole  plan  to  the  character  and 
wants  of  man.  If  wisdom  was  any 
where  demanded,  it  was  in  reconciling 
a  lost  world  to  God ;  if  it  has  been  any 
where  displayed,  it  has  been  in  the 
arrangements  for  that  work,  and  in  its 
execution  by  the  Redeemer.  See  Notes 
on  1  Cor.  L  24;  oomp.  Matt.  xiii.  64; 
Luke  ii.  40,  52;  1  Cor.  L  20,  21,  30; 
Eph.  i.  8,  ilL  10.  %  And  gtrengtk. 
Ability  to  accomplish  his  purposes. 
That  is,  it  is  meet  that  he  should  be 
regarded  as  having  such  ability.  This 
tirengih  or  power  was  manifested  in 
overcoming  we  great  enemy  of  man }  in 
his  control  of  winds,  and  storms,  and 
diseases  and  devils;  in  triumphing  over 
deaUi;  in  saving  his  people.  %  And 
honor.  He  should  be  esteemea  and 
treated  with  honor  for  what  he  has 
done.  %  And  ^lory*  This  word  refers 
to  a  higher  ascription  of  praise  than  the 
word  honor.  Perhaps  that  might  refer 
to  the  honor  which  we  feel  in  our 
hearts ;  this  to  the  expression  of  that  by 
the  language  of  praise.  ^  And  Ueaing. 
Bvery  thing  which  would  express  the 
desire  that  he  might  be  happy,  honored, 
adored.  To  bless  one  is  to  desire  that 
he  may  have  happiness  and  prosperity ; 
that  he  may  be  successful,  respected 
and  honored.  To  bless  God,  or  to  as- 
cribe blessing  to  him,  is  that  state  where 
the  heart  is  full  of  love  and  gratitude, 
and  where  it  desires  that  he  may  be 
every  where  honored,  loved,  and  obeyed 
as  he  should  be.  The  words  here  ex- 
press the  wish  that  the  universe  would 
ascribe  to  the  Redeemer  all  honor,  and 
that  he  might  be  every  where  loved  and 
adored. 

13.  And  every  creature  which  is  in 

heaven.    The  meaning  of  this  verse  is, 

that  all  created  things  seemed  to  unite 

!n  rendering  honor  to  him  who  sat  on 

l*e  throne  ai^d  to  the  Lamb.    In  the 


heard  I  saying,'  Blessings  ^  and 
honor,  and  elory,  and  power,  be 
unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamh  for 
ever  and  ever. 

» 1  Gh.  29. 11.     1  TL  6. 16.     1  Pe.  4.  U. 


previous  verse,  a  eertain  number — a  vast 
host — of  angels  are  designated  as  ren- 
dering praise  as  they  stood  round  the 
area  occupied  by  the  throne,  the  elders, 
and  the  living  creatures;  here  it  is 
added  that  aU  who  were  in  heaven 
united  in  this  ascciption  of  .praise. 
%  And  on  the  earth.  All  the  nniverse 
was  heard  by  John  ascribing  praSse  to 
God.  A  voice  was  heard  from  the  he»> 
vens,  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  from 
under  the  earth,  and  from  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  as  if  t^e  entire  nniverse  joined 
in  the  adoration.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  press  the  language  literally,  and  stiU 
less  is  it  necessary  to  understand  by  it, 
as  ProL  Stuart  does,  tiiat  the  angds 
who  presided  over  the  earth,  over  tiie 
under-world,  and  over  the  sea,  are  in- 
tended ;  it  is  evidentiy  0Mm2ar  language, 
and  the  sense  is  that  J  ohn  heard  a  uni- 
versal ascription  of  praise.  All  worlds 
seemed  to  join  in  it;  all  the  dwdlers  on 
the  earth  and  under  the  earth  and  in 
the  sea  partook  ^f  the  spirit  of  heaven 
in  rendering  honor  to  the  Redeemer. 
f  Under  the  earth.  Supposed  to  be 
inhabited  by  the  shades  <^  tlie  dead. 
See  Notes  on  Job  z.  21,  22;  Isa.  xiv.  9. 
%  And  such  as  are  in  the  .sea.  All  that 
dwell  in  the  ocean.  In  Ps.  cxlviiL  7- 
10,  ^*  Dragons  and  all  deeps ;  beasts  and 
all  eattie;  creeping  things,  and.  flying 
fowl,"  are  called  on  to  praise  the  Lord ; 
and  there  is  no  more  incongruity  or  im- 
propriety in  one  description  than  in  the 
other.  In  the  Psalm,  the  universe  is 
called  on  to  render  praise ;  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us  it  is  described  as  actually 
doing  it.  The  hills,  the  .streams,  the 
floods ;  the  fowls  of  tiie  air,  the  dwellers 
in  the  deep,  and  the  beasts  that  roam 
over  the  earth;  tiie  fiongsters  in  the 
grove,  and  the  insects  that  play  in  the 
sunbeam,  in  fact  declare  the  glory  of 
their  Creator,  and  it  requires  no  very 
strong  e£fort  of  the  fancy  to  imagine  the 
universe  as  sending  up  a  constant  voice 
of  thanksgiving.  *f  Blessing  and  honor, 
Ac.    There  is  a  slight  change  here^from 
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14  And  *  the  faxa  beasts  said, 
Amen.    And  the  four  and  twenty 


a  &  19. 4. 


ver.  12,  but  it  is  the  same  thing  sub- 
•tantiaJly.  It  is  an  ascription  of  all 
glory  tj  God  and  to  the  Lamb. 

14.  And  the  four  bea$tM  $aid,  Amen. 
The  yoiee  of  universal  praise  came  to 
them  from  abroad^  and  they  accorded 
with  it,  and  ascribed  honor  to  God. 
%  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders  fell 
dojbn,  &o.  The  living  creatures  and  the 
elders  began  the  work  of  praise  (ver.  8), 
and  it  was  proper  that  it  should  con- 
clude with  them ;  that  is,  they  give  the 
last  and  final  response.  Frof.  Stuart, 
The  whole  nniversCi  therefore,  is  sub- 
limely represented  as  in  a  state  of 
profound  adoration,  waiting  for  the 
developments  to  follow  on  the  opening 
of  the  mysterious  volume.  All  feel  an 
Uiterest  ia  it ;  all  feel  that  the  secret  is 
with  God;  all  feel  that  tiiere  is  bat  one 
who  can  open  this  volume  $  and  all  gather 
around,  in  the  most  reverential  posture, 
awaiting  the  disclosure  of  the  great 
mystery. 

The  truths  taught  in  this  chapter  are 
the  following :— • 

1.  The  knowledge  of  the  future  is  with 
^od,  ver.  1.  It  is  as  in  a  book  held  in 
his  hand,  fully  written  over,  yet  sealed 
with  seven  seals. 

2.  It  is  impossible  for  man  or  angel 
to  penetrate  the  future,  vs.  2,  3.  It 
seems  to  be  a  law  of  created  being, 
that  the  ability  to  penetrate  the  future 
is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
of  the  faculties  by  which  a  creature  is 
eadowed.  Of  the  past  we  have  a  record 
and  we  can  remember  it;  but  no  created 
being  seems  to  have  been  formed  with  a 
power  in  reference  to  the  future  cor- 
responding with  that  in  reference  to  the 
past: — with  no  faculty  of  foresight  cor- 
responding to  memory, 

3.  It  is  natural  thtU  the  mind  should 
be  deeply  affected  by  the  fact  tiliat  we 
cannot  penetrate  the  future,  ver.  4. 
John  vyept  in  view  of  this;  and  how 
often  is  toe  mind  borne  down  with  heavi- 
ness in  view  of  that  fact.  What  things 
there  are,  there  must  be,  in  that  future 
of  interest  to  us !  What  changes  there 
may  be  for  us  to  experience ;  what  trials 
to  pass  through;  what  happiness  to 
enjoy ;  what  scenes  of  glory  to  witness  I 
What  progress  may  we  make  in  know- 

14 


elders  fell  down  and  worshipped 
him  that  liyeth  for  ever  and  ever. 


ledge;  what  new  friendships  may  we 
form ;  what  new  displays  of  the  divine 
perfections  may  we  witness!  All  our 
great  interests  are  in  the  future ;  in  that 
which  is  to  us  now  unknown.  There  is 
to  be  all  the  happiness  which  we  are  to 
enjoy,  all  the  pain  that  we  are  to  suffer; 
all  tiiat  we  hope,  all  that  we  fear.  All 
the  friends  that  we  are  to  have  are  to  b« 
there ;  all  the  sorrows  that  we  are  to  ex* 
perience  are  to  be  there.  Tet  an  im* 
penetrable  veil  is  set  up  to  hide  aU 
that  from  our  view.  We  cannot  re- 
move it;  we  cannot  penetrate  it.  Th«r« 
it  stands  to  mock  all  our  efforts,  and  in 
all  our  attempts  to  look  into  the  future, 
we  soon  come  to  the  barrier,  and  are 
repelled  and  driven  back.  Who  has  not 
felt  his  heart  sad  that  he  cannot  look 
into  that  which  is  to  come ! 

4.  The  power  of  laying  open  the 
future  to  mortals  has  been  entrusted  to 
the  Redeemer,  vs.  5-7.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  work  which  was  committed  to  him  to 
make  known  to  men  a»  mtuh  aa  it  was 
proper  to  be  known.  Hence  he  is  at 
once  a  prophet,  and  is  the  inspirer  of  the 
prophets.  Hence  he  came  to  teach  men 
what  is  to  be  in  the  future  pertaining 
to  them,  and  hence  he  has  caused  to 
be  recorded  by  the  sacred  writers  all 
that  is  to  be  known  of  what  is  to 
come  until  it  is  slowly  unfolded  as 
events  develop  themselves.  The  Saviour 
alone  takes  the  mysterious  book  and 
opens  the  seals;  he  only  unrols  the 
volume  and  discloses  to  man  what  is 
to  come. 

5.  The  frhot  that  he  does  this  is  the 
fbundation  of  joy  and  gratitude  for  the 
church,  vs.  8-10.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  church  should  contemplate  what  the 
Saviour  has  revealed  of  the  future  with- 
out gratitude  aftd  joy ;  and  how  often  in 
times  of  persecution  and  trouble  has  the 
church  joyfully  turned  to  the  develop- 
ments made  by  the  Saviour  of  what  is 
to  be  when  the  gospel  shall  spread  over 
the  world,  and  when  truth  and  righteous, 
ness  shall  be  triumphant. 

6.  This  fact  is  of  interest  to  the  an. 
gelio  beings,  and  for  them  also  it  lays 
the  foundation  of  praise,  vs.  11-12.  This 
may  arise  from  these  causes :— -(o)  from 
the  interest   which  they  take  in  the 
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ohiiroliy  and  tbe  haftpiness  which  they 
have  from  any  thing  that  increases  its 
numbers  or  augments  its  joy ;  (b)  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  disclosures  of  the 
future  made  by  the  Redeemer,  there  may 
br  muoh  that  is  new,  and  of  interest 
to  them  (comp.  Notes  on  1  Pet  i.  12) ; 
and  (e)  from  the  fact  that  they  cannot 
but  regoice  in  the  revelations  which  are 
made  of  the  final  triumphs  of  truth  in 
the  unirerse. 

7.  The  universe  at  large  has  an  in* 
terest  in  these  disclosures,  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  to  be  made  by  the  Re- 
deemer lays  the  foundation  for  unirersal 
f  oy,  Ts.  13, 14.  These  erents  pertain  to 
all  worlds,  and  it  is  proper  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  unirerse  should  join 
in  the  expressions  of  adoration  and 
thanksgiying.  The  universe  is  one ;  and 
what  i^ects  one  portion  of  it  really  per- 
tains to  every  part  of  it.  Angels  and 
men  have  one  and  the  same  Gk>d  and 
Father,  and  may  unite  in  tiie  same  ex- 
pressions of  praise. 

CHAPTER  VL 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CHAPTER. 

This  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the 
opening  of  six  of  the  seven  seals.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  to  any  one  who  is  at  all 
fiftmiliEtr  with  the  numerous — not  to  say 
numberless  —  expositions  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, that  it  is  at  this  point  that  inter- 
preters begin  to  differ,  and  that  here 
commences  the  divergence  towards  those 
various,  discordant^  and  many  of  them 
wild  and  fantastic  theories,  which  have 
been  proposed  in  the  exposition  of  this 
wonderfiU  book.  Up  to  this  point, 
though  there  may  be  unimportant  diver- 
sities in  the  exposition  of  words  and 
phrases,  there  is  no  material  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  general  meaning  of 
the  writer.  In  the  epistles  to  the  seven 
churches,  and  in  the  introductory  scenes 
to  the  main  visions,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  in  the  main,  ai^  to  what  the 
writer  had  in  view,  and  what  he  meant 
to  describe.  He  addressed  churches 
then  existing  (cbs.  i.-iii.),  and  set  before 
them  their  sins  and  their  duties ;  and  he 
described  scenes  passing  before  his  eyes 
as  then  present  (chs.  iv.,  v.),  which 
were  merely  designed  to  impress  his 
own  mind  with  the  importance  of  what 
was  to  be  disclosed,  and  to  bring  tbe 
great  actors  on  the  stage,  and  in  refe- 
rence to  which    there  could  be  little 


ground  for  diversity  In  the  interpre- 
tation. Here,  however,  the  scene  opens 
into  the  fhture,  comprehending  all  the 
unknown  period  until  there  shall  be 
a  final  triumph  of  Christianity,  and  all 
its  foes  shall  be  prostrate.  The  actors 
are  the  Son  of  God,  angels,  men,  Satan, 
— storms,  tempests,  earthquakes, — the 
pestilence  and  fire ;  the  scene  is  heaven, 
earth,  hell.  There  is  no  eertidn  desig- 
nation of  places ;  tiiere  are  no  mention 
of  names  —  as  there  is  in  Isaiah  (xlv. 
1),  of  Cyrus,  or  as  there  is  in  Daniel 
(viiL  21,  X.  20,  xL  2),  of  the  "king  of 
Grecia ;"  there  is  no  designation  of  time 
that  is  necessarily  unambiguous;  and 
there  are  no  characteristics  of  the  sym- 
bols used  that  make  it  antecedently 
certain  that  they  could  be  applied  only 
to  one  class  of  events.  In  the  boundless 
future  that  was  to  succeed  the  times  of 
John  there  would  be,  of  necessity,  many 
events  to  which  tiiese  symbols  might  be 
applied,  and  the  result  has  shown  that 
it  has  required  but  a  moderate  share  of 
pious  ingenuity  to  apply  them,  by  dif- 
ferent expositors,  to  events  differing 
widely  from  each  other  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  in  the  times  when  they  would 
occur.  It  would  be  too  long  to  glance 
even  at  the  various  theories  which  have 
been  proposed  and  maintained  hi  regard 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  subsequent 
portions  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  wholly 
impossible  to  attempt  to  examine  those 
theories.  Time,  in  its  developments, 
has  already  exploded  many  of  them; 
and  time,  in  its  future  developments, 
will  doubtless  explode  many  more,  and 
each  one  must  stand  or  fall  as  in  the  dis- 
closures of  the  future  it  shall  be  found  to 
be  true  or  false.  It  would  be  folly  to 
add  another  to  those  numerouc  theories, 
even  if  I  had  any  such  theory  (see  the 
Preface),  and  perhaps  equal  folly  to  pro- 
nounce with  certainty  on  any  one  of 
those  which  have  been  advanced.  Yet 
this  seems  to  be  an  appropriate  place  to 
state,  in  few  words,  what  principles  it  is 
designed  to  pursue  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  remainder  of  the  book. 

1.  It  may  be  assumed  that  large  por- 
tions of  the  book  relate  to  the  future 
that  is,  to  that  which  was  future  when 
John  wrote.  In  this  all  expositors  ore 
agreed,  and  this  is  manifest  indeed  on 
the  very  face  of  the  representation.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  attempt  <m  inter  ■ 
pretation  on  any  other  supposition,  send 
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somewhere  m  that  Tart  fatore  the  erents 
are  to  be  found  to  which  the  symbols 
here  used  had  reference.  This  is  as- 
sumed, indeed,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  book  is  inspired: — a ^ct  which  is 
assumed  all  along  in  this  exposition,  and 
which  should  be  allowed  to  control  our 
interpretation.  But  assuming  that  the 
book  relates  to  the  future,  though  that 
supposition  will  do  something  to  deter- 
mine the  true  metiiod  of  interpretation, 
yet  it  leaves  many  questions  still  un- 
solved. Whether  it  refers  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  work  was  written  before  that 
event,  or  to  the  history  of  the  church 
subsequent  to  that;  whether  it  is  de- 
signed to  describe  events  minutely, 
or  only  in  the  most  general  manner; 
whether  it  is  intended  to  furnish  a 
iyllabus  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, or  only  a  very  general  outline  of 
fiiture  events ;  whetiier  the  lune*  are  so 
designated  that  we  can  fix  thdkn  with 
entire  certainty ;  or  whether  it  was  in- 
tended to  furnish  any  certain  indication 
of  the  periods  of  the  world  when  these 
things  should  occur;  all  these  are  stUl 
open  questions,  and  it  need  not  be  said 
that  on  these  tiie  opinions  of  expositors 
have  been  greatly  divided. 

2.  It  may  be  assumed  that  there  is 
meaning  in  these  symbols,  and  that  they 
were  not  used  without  an  intention  to 
convey  some  important  ideas  to  the 
mind  of  John  and  to  the  minds  of  his 
readers — to  the  church  then,  and  to  the 
church  in  future  times.  Comp.  Notes 
on  ch.  i.  3.  The  book  is  indeed  sur- 
passingly sublime.  It  abounds  witii  the 
highest  flights  of  poetic  language.  It  is 
Oriental  in  its  character,  and  exhibits 
ererywhere  the  proofs  of  a  mosf  glowing 
imagination  in  the  writer.  But  it  is  also 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  an  inspired 
book,  and  this  fact  is  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  exposition.  If  inspired, 
it  is  to  be  assumed  that  there  is  a  mean- 
ing in  these  symbols;  an  idea  in  each 
one  of  them,  and  in  all  combined,  of 
importance  to  the  church  and  the  world. 
Whether  we  can  ascertain  the  meaning 
is  another  question ;  but  it  is  never  to  be 
doubted  by  an  expositor  of  the  Bible  that 
there  is  a  meaning  in  the  words  and 
images  employed,  and  that  to  find  out 
that  meaning  is  worthy  of  earnest  study 
and  prayen 

S.  Predictions  respecting  the  future 


are  often  neeesrarily  obsoure  to  man. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  indeed,  that  God 
could  have  foretold  future  events  in  the 
most  dear  and  unambiguous  language. 
He  who  £iow8  all  that  is  to  come  as 
intimately  as  he  does  all  the  past,  could 
have  caused  a  record  to  have  been  made^ 
disclosing  names,  and  dates,  and  places, 
so  that  tiie  most  minute  statements  of 
what  is  to  occur  might  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  man  as  clearly  as  the  re- 
cords of  the  past  now  are.  But,  there 
were  obvious  reasons  why  this  should 
not  occur,  and  in  the  prophecies  it  is 
rare  that  there  is  any  such  specification. 
To  have  done  this  might  have  been  to 
defeat  the  very  end  in  view ;  for  it  would 
have  gived  to  man,  a  free  agent,'  the 
power  of  embarrassing  or  frustrating  the 
divine  plans.  But  if  this  course  is  not 
adopted,  then  prophecy  must,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  obscure.  The 
knowledge  of  any  one  particular  feat  in 
the  future  is  so  connected  with  many 
other  facts,  and  often  implies  so  much 
knowledge  of  other  things,  that  without 
that  other  knowledge  it  oould  not  be  un- 
derstood. Suppose  that  it  had  been 
predicted,  in  the  time  of  John,  that  at 
some  future  period,  some  contrivance 
should  be  found  out  by  which  what  was 
doing  in  one  part  of  the  world  could  be 
instantaneously  known  in  another  re- 
mote part  of  the  world,  and  spread 
abroad  by  thousands  of  copies  in  an 
hour  to  be  read  by  a  nation.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  there  had  been  some 
symbol  or  emblem  representing  what 
actually  occurs  now,  when  in  a  morning 
newspaper  we  read  what  occurred  last 
evening  at  St.  Louis,  Dubuque,  Qalena, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Charleston,  Kew 
Orleans.  It  is  clear  that  at  a  time  when 
the  magnetic  telegraph  and  tJbe  printing- 
press  were  unknown,  any  symbol  or 
language  describing  it  that  could  be 
employed  must  be  obseure,  and  the  im- 
pression must  have  been  that  this  could 
be  accomplishea  only  by  miracle  —  and 
it  would  not  be  difficult  for  one  who  was 
disposed  to  scepticism  to  make  out  an 
argument  to  prove  that  this  could  not 
occur.  It  would  be  impossible  to  explain 
any  symbol  that  could  be  employed  to 
represent  this  until  these  wonderful 
descriptions  should  become  reality,  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  book  in  which  the 
symbols  were  found  might  be  regarded 
as  made  up  of  mere  riddles  and  enigmas; 
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bai  when  thM«  inrentioiii  Bhoold  be 
actually  found  oat»  howeTer  much  ridi- 
enle  or  contempt  had  been  poured  on 
the  book  before,  it  might  be  per- 
fecUj  evident  that  the  Bymbol  waa  the 
most  appropriate  that  eonld  be  naed, 
and  no  one  eonld  doubt  that  it  waa  a 
dirin^  oommunication  of  what  was  to  be 
in  the  fiitare.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  may  hare  occorred  in  the  symbols 
used  by  the  writer  of  the  book  be* 
fore  ns. 

4.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
a  prophecy  will  be  understood  in  all  its 
detaihi  until  the  prediction  is  accom- 
plished. In  the  ease  just  referred  to, 
though  the  fad  of  the  rapid  spread  of 
hutelUgcnoe  m^t  be  clear,  yet  nothing 
would  convey  any  idea  of  the  mode,  or 
of  the  actual  meaning  of  the  $ywhoU 
used,  unless  the  inventions  were  them- 
selves anticipated  by  a  direct  revelation. 
The  trial  of  faUh  In  the  ease  would  be 
the  belief  that  ike  fact  would  occur, 
but  would  not  relate  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  to  be  accomplished,  or 
to  the  language  employed  to  describe 
it  There  might  be  great  obscurity  in 
regard  to  the  symbols  and  language, 
and  yet  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  be  per- 
fectly plain.  When,  however,  the  fact 
shoiUd  occur  as  predicted,  all  would  be 
clear.  So  it  is  in  respect  to  prophecy. 
Many  recorded  predictions  that  are  now 
clear  as  noon-day,  were  once  as  am- 
biguous and  uncertain  in .  respect  to 
their  meaning  as  in  the  supposed  case  of 
the  press  and  the  telegraph.  Time  has 
made  them  plain ;  for  Uie  event  to  which 
they  referred  has  so  entirely  correspond- 
ed with  the  symbol  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
in  regard  to  the  meaning.  Thus  many 
of  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah 
were  obscure  at  the  time  when  they  were 
uttered;  were  apparently  so  contradic- 
tory that  they  could  not  be  reconciled ; 
were  so  unlike  any  thing  that  then  ex- 
isted, that  the  fhlfilment  seemed  to  be 
impossible ;  and  were  so  enigmatical  in 
the  symbols  employed,  that  it  seemed  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  disclose  their  mean- 
ing. The  advent  of  the  long-promised 
Messiah,  however,  removed  the  obscu- 
rity, and  now  they  are  read  with  no 
uncertainty  as  to  their  meaning,  and 
with  no  doubt  that  those  predictions, 
once  so  obscure,  had  a  divine  origin. 

The  view  just  suggested  may  lead  us 
lo  some  just  conceptions  of  what  is 


neoessaiy  to  be  done  in  attenptiBg  to 
explain  the  prophecies.  Suppose  then, 
Jint,  that  there  had  been,  say  in  tiie 
dark  ages,  some  predictions  that  claimed 
to  be  of  divine  origin,  of  the  invention 
of  the  art  of  printing  and  of  tiie  magnetic 
telegraph.  The  proper  business  of  an 
interpreter,  if  he  regarded  this  as  a 
divine  communication,  would  have  con- 
sisted in  four  things:^!)  to  explidn,  as 
well  as  he  could,  tiie  fiEuir  meaning  of  the 
symbols  employed,  and  the  language 
used;  (2)  to  admit  the  fad  referred  to, 
and  implied  in  the  fair  interpretation 
of  the  language  employed,  of  the  rapid 
spread  of  intelligence  in  that  future- 
period,  though  he  could  not  explain  kou> 
it  was  to  be  done ;  (S)  in  the  mean  tine 
it  would  be  a  perfeotiy  legitimate  object 
for  him  to  inquire  whether  there  were 
any  events  occurring  in  the  world,  or 
whether  there  had  been  any,  to  which 
these  symbols  were  applicable,  or  which 
would  meet  all  the  dreumstances  in- 
volved in  them ;  (4)  if  there  were,  then 
his  duty  would  be  ended;  if  there 
were  not,  then  the  symbols,  with  such 
explanation  as  eonld  be  furnished  of 
their  meaning,  should  be  handed  oft  to 
future  times  to  he  applied  when  the  pre- 
dicted events  should  actually  occur. 
Suppose,  then,  tecondly,  the  case  of  the 
pre^ctions  respecting  the  Messiah,  scat- 
tered along  through  many  books,  and 
given  in  various  forms,  and  by  various 
symbols.  The  proper  business  of  an 
interpreter  would  have  been,  as  in  the 
other  case,  (1)  to  explain  the  &ir  mean- 
ing of  the  language  used,  and  to  bring 
together  all  the  oircumstanoes  in  one 
connected  whole,  that  a  distinct  con'^ 
ception  of  the  predioted  Messiah  might 
be  before  the  mind;  (2)  to  admit  the 
facte  referred  to,  and  tiius  predicted, 
however  incomprehensible  and  appa- 
rentiy  contradictory  they  might  appear 
to  be ;  (3)  to  enquire  whether  any  one 
had  appeared  who  combined  within 
himself  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
description ;  and  (4)  if  no  one  had  thus 
appeared,  to  send  on  the  prophecies, 
with  such  explanations  of  words  and 
symbols  as  could  be  ascertained  to  be 
correct,  to  future  times,  to  have  their 
full  meaning  developed  when  the  object 
of  all  the  predictions  should  be  accom- 
plished, and  the  Messiah  should  appear. 
Then  the  meaning  of  all  would  be  plain; 
and  then  the  argument  from  |Hropheoy 
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would  be  complete,  Thifl  is  obyioiuly 
now  the  proper  state  of  the  mind  in 
regard  to  the  predictions  in  the  Bible, 
and  these  are  the  inrineiples  which 
should  be  applied  in  examining  the 
book  of  Bevelation, 

5.  It  may  be  assumed  tliat  new  light 
toiU  be  thrown  upon  the  prophecies  by 
time,  and  bj  the  progress  of  events.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  inrestiga- 
tions  of  Ijiie  meaning  of  the  pr(^hetic 
symbols  will  all  be  in  vain.  Diffi- 
culties, it  is  reasonable  to  h<^e,  may  be 
cleared  up;  errors  may  be  detected  in 
regard  to  the  application  <^  the  prophe- 
cies to  particulajr  events;  and  juster 
views  on  the  prophecies,  as  on  all  other 
subjects,  will  prevail  as  the  world  grows 
older.  We  become  wiser  by  seeing  the 
errors  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us, 
and  an  examination  of  the  causes  which 
led  them  astray  may  enable  us  to  avoid 
such  errors  in  the  future.  Especially 
may  it  be  supposed  that  light  will  be 
thrown  on  the  prophecies  as  they  shall 
be  in  part,  or  wholly  fulfilled.  The  pro- 
phecies respecting  the  destruction  of 
Babylon,  of  Petra,  of  Tyre,  of  Jeru- 
salem, are  now  faHj  understood;  the 
prophecies  respecting' iihe  advent  c^  the 
Messiah,  and  his  character  and  work, 
once  so  obscure,  are  now  perfectly 
clear.  Bo,  we  have  reason  to  suppose, 
it  will  be  with  all  prophecy  in  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
world  will  settle  doim  into  some  uniform 
belief  in  regard  to  the  design  and  mean- 
ing of  these  portions  of  the  sacred 
writings.  Whether  the  time  has  yet 
come  for  this,  or  whether  numerous 
other  failures  are  to  be  added  to  the 
melancholy  catalogue  of  past  faJlnres  on 
this  subject,  is  another  question;  but 
ultimately  all  the  now  unfulfilled  pro- 
phecies will  be  as  clear  as  to  their 
meaning  as  are  those  whieh  have  been 
ahready  fulfilled. 

6.  The  plan,  therefcve,  which  I  pro- 
pose in  the  examination  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  the  follow- 
ing : — (1)  To  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
symbols ;  that  is,  to  show,  as  clearly  as 
possible,  what  those  symbols  properly 
express,  independenUy  of  any  attempt 
to  apply  them.  This  opens,  of  itself, 
an  interesting  field  of  investigation,  and 
one  where  essential  service  may  be  done, 
even  if  nothiilg  furthw  is  intended. 
Without  any  referenoa  to  the  appliea- 
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tion  of  those  symbols,  this,  of  itself,  is 
an  important  work  of  criticism,  and,  if 
successfully  done,  would  be  rendering  a 
valuable  service  to  the  readers  of  the 
sacred  volume.  (2)  To  state,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  what  others  who  have  written 
on  this  book,  and  who  have  brought 
eminent  learning  and  talent  to  bear  on 
its  interpretation,  have  supposed  to  be 
tiie  true  interpretation  oi  tiie  symbols 
employed  by  John,  and  in  regard  to  the 
times  in  which  the  events  referred  to 
would  ooeur.  It  is  in  this  way  only  that 
we  can  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
real  progress  made  in  interpreting  this 
book,  and  it  will  be  nseftil  at  least  to 
know  how  the  subject  has  struck  other 
minds,  and  how,  and  why  they  have 
failed  to  perceive  the  truth.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  state  as  I  go  alon^,  some 
of  the  theories  which  have  been  held  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
as  to  the  events  which  have  been  sup- 
posed by  others  to  be  referred  to.  My 
limits  require,  however,  that  this  should 
be  briefly  done,  and  forbid^  my  attempt- 
ing to  examine  those  opinions  at  length. 
(3)  To  state,  in  as  hvief  and  olear  a 
manner  as  possible,  tiie  view  which  I 
have  been  led  to  entertain  as  to  the 
proper  application  of  the  symbols  em- 
ployed in  the  book,  with  such  historical 
references  as  shall  seem  to  me  to  confirm 
the  interpretation  proposed.  (4)  Where 
I  cannot  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
meaning,  to  confess  my  ignorance.  He 
does  no  service  in  a  professed  int^pre- 
tation  of  the  Bible,  who  passes  over  adi£S- 
cnlty  without  attempting  to  remove  it, 
or  who,  to  save  his  own  reputation,  con- 
ceals the  fact  that  there  i>  a  real  diffi- 
culty ;  and  he  does  as  little  service  who 
is  upwilling  to  confess  his  ignorance  on 
many  points,  or  who  attempts  an  ex- 
planation where  he  has  no  clear  and 
settled  views.  As  his  opinion  can  be  of 
no  value  to  any  one  else  unless  it  is 
based  on  reasons  in  his  own  mind  that 
will  bear  examination,  so  it  can  usually 
be  of  Uttie  value  unless  those  reasons 
are  stated.  It  is  as  important  for  his 
readers  to  have  those  reasons  before 
their  own  minds  as  it  is  for  him,  and 
unless  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  state 
reasons  for  what  he  advances,  bis 
opinions  can  be  worth  nothing  to  the 
world.  He  who  lays  down  this  rule  of 
interpretation  may  expect  to  have  ample 
opportunity  in  interpreting  such  a  book 
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ND  I  saw  when  the  Lamb  open- 
ed one  of  the  seals;  *  and  I 


a  c.  5. 5. 


ais  the  Apocalypse  to  confess  his  igno- 
rance; but  he  who  interprets  a  book 
which  he  belieres  to  be  inspired,  may 
console  himself  with  the  thought  that 
what  is  now  obscure  will  be  dear  here- 
after, and  that  he  performs  the  best 
service  which  he  can,  if  he  endeayors  to 
explain  the  ^ook  up  to  the  time  in  which 
he  Uycs.  There  will  be  deyelopments 
hereafter  which  will  make  that  .dear 
which  is  now  obscure;  deyelopments 
which  will  make  this  book,  in  idl  past 
ages  apparently  so  enigmatical,  as  clear 
as  any  other  portion  of  the  inspired 
Tolume,  as  it  is  now,  eren  with  the 
imperfect  view  which  we  may  hare  of 
its  meaning,  beyond  all  question  one  of 
the  most  sublime  books  that  has  oyer 
been  written. 

This  chapter  describes  the  opening  of 
the  first  six  seals. 

1.  The  first  discloses  a  white  horse 
with  a  rider  armed  with  a  bow.  A 
croim  is  given  to  him,  symbolical  of 
triumph  and  prosperity,  and  he  goes 
forth  to  conquer,  vs.  1,  2. 

2.  The  second  disdoses  a  red-colored 
horse  with  a  rider.  The  emblem  is  that 
of  blood~-of  sanguinary  war.  Power  is 
given  him  to  take  peace  from  the  earth, 
and  a  sword  is  given  him — emblem  of 
war,  but  not  of  certain  victory.  Triumph 
and  prosperity  are  denoted  by  the  former 
symbol ;  war,  discord,  bloodshed  by  this, 
vs.  3,  4. 

8.  The  third  discloses  a  black  horse 
with  a  rider.  He  has  a  pair  of  balances 
in  his  hand,  as  if  there  were  scarcity  in 
the  earth,  and  he  announces  the  price 
of  grain  in  the  times  of  this  calamity, 
and  a  command  is  given  not  to  hurt  the 
oil  and  the  wine,  vs.  5, 6.  The  emblem  is 
that  of  Bcardty — as  if  there  wer#  op- 
pression, or  as  a  consequence  of  war  or 
discord,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is 
care  bestowed  to  preserve  certain  portions' 
of  the  produce  of  the  earth  from  izgury. 

4.  The  fourth  discloses  a  pale  horse 
with  a  rider.  The  name  of  this  rider  Is 
Death,  and  Hell,  or  Hades,  follows  him 
—as  if  the  hosts  of  the  dead  came  again 
on  the  earth.  Power  is  given  to  the 
rider  over  tiie  fourth  part  of  the  earth, 
to  kUl  with  sword,  with  hunger,  with 


heard,  as  it  were  the  noise  of  thun 
der,  one  of  the  four  beasts,  saying, 
Come,  and  see. 

death,  and  with  wild  beasts.  This  em- 
blem would  seem  to  denote  war,  wide- 
wasting  pestilence,  famine,  and  desola- 
tion— as  if  wild  beasts  were  suffered  to 
roam  over  lands  that  had  been  inha- 
bited:—  something  of  which  paleness 
would  be  an  emblem.  Here  ends  the 
array  of  horse* — ^and  it  is'evidentiy  in- 
tended by  these  four  symbols  to  refer  to 
a  series  of  events  that  have  a  general 
resemblance  —  something  that  could  be 
made  to  stand  by  themselves,  and  that 
could  be  grouped  together. 

6.  The  fifth  seal  opens  a  new  scene. 
The  horse  and  the  rider  no  longer  ap- 
pear. It  is  not  a  scene  of  war,  and  of 
the  consequences  of  war,  but  a  scene  of 
persecution.  The  souls  of  those  who 
were  slain  for  the  word  of  God  and  the 
testimony  which  they  held,  are  seen 
under  the  altar,  praying  to  God  that  he 
would  avenge  their  blood.  White  robes 
are  given  them  —  tokens  of  the  divine 
favor,  and  emblems  of  their  ultimate 
triumph — and  they  are  commanded  to 
"  rest  for  a  littie  season,  till  their  fellow- 
servants  and  their  brethren  that  should 
be  killed  as  they  were,  should  be  ful- 
filled;"—  that  is,  that  they  should  be 
patient  until  the  number  of  the  martyrs 
was  filled  up.  In  other  words,  there  was 
(a)  the  assurance  of  the  divine  fkvor 
towards  them;  (6)  vengeance,  or  the 
punishment  of  tiiose  who  had  perse- 
cuted them,  wuttld  not  be  imm^iate; 
but  (c)  there  was  the  implied  assurance 
that  just  punishment  would  be  inflicted 
on  their  per8eout(Hrs,  and  that  tiie  cause 
for  which  they  had  suffered  would  ulti- 
mately triumph,  vs.  0-11. 

6.  The  opening  of  the  sixth  seal,  vs. 
12-17.  There  was  an  earthquake,  and 
the  sun  became  dark,  and  the  moon 
was  turned  to  blood,  and  the  stars 
fell,  and  all  kings  and  people  were 
filled  with  consternation.  This  symbol 
properly  denotes  a  time  of  public  com- 
motion, of  revolution,  of  calamity;  and 
it  was  evidentiy  to  be  fulfilled  by  some 
great  changes  on  the  earth,  or  by  the 
overturning  of  the  seats  of  power,  and 
by  such  sudden  revolutions  as  would  fill 
tiie  nations  with  alarm. 

1.  And  I  saw.    Or,  I  lodged.    H« 
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2  And   I  saw,    and   behold   a 


fixed  his  eye  attentively  on  what  was 
passing,  as  promising  important  dis- 
dosnres*  No  one  had  heen  found  in  the 
nniyerse  who  could  open  the  seals  but 
the  Lamb  of  God  (oh.  r.  2-4),  and  it 
was  natural  for  John,  therefore)  to  look 
upon  the  transaetion  with  profound 
interest.  %  When  the  Lamb  opened  one 
of  the  teals.  See  Notes  on  en.  v.  1,  5. 
This  was  the  first  or  outermost  of  the 
seals,  and  its  being  broken  would  per- 
mit :r  certain  portion  of  the  volume  to 
be  unrolled  and  read.  See  Notes  on  ch. 
V.  1.  The  representation  in  this  place 
is,  therefore,  that  of  a  volume  with  a 
small  portion  unrolled,  and  written  on 
both  sides  of  the  parchment.  ^  And  I 
heardt  as  it  were,  the  noise  of  thunder. 
One  of  the  four  living  creatures  speak- 
ing as  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  or  with 
a  loud  voice,  f  One  of  the  four  beasts. 
Notes  ch.  iv.  6,  7.  The  particular  one 
is  not  mentioned,  though  what  is  said 
in  the  subsequent  verses  leaves  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  first  in  order  as  seen  by 
John — the  one  like  a  lion,  ch.  iv.  7.  In 
the  opening  of  the  three  following  seals, 
it  is  expressly  said  that  it  was  the 
second,  the  third,  and  the  fourth  of  the 
liviog  creatures  that  drew  near,  and 
hence  the  conclusion  is  certain  that  the 
one  here  referred  to  was  the  first.  If 
the  four  living  creatures  be  understood 
to  be  emWematic  of  the  divine  provi- 
dential* administration,' then  there  was  a 
propriety  that  they  should  be  repre- 
sented as  summoning  John  to  witness 
what  was  to  be  disclosed.  These  events 
pertained  to  the  developments  of  the 
divine  purposes,  and  these  emblematio 
beings  would  therefore  be  interested  in 
what  was  occurring.  %  Come  and  see. 
Addressed  evidently  to  John.  He  was 
requested  to  ^proach  and  tee  with  his 
own  eyes  what  was  disclosed  in  the 
portion  of  the  volume  now  unrolled. 
He  had  wept  much  (oh.  v.  4)  that  no 
one  was  found  who  was  worthy  to  open 
that  book,  but  he  was  now  cfldled  on  to 
approach  and  see  for  himself.  Some 
have  supposed  (Lord,  in  loe.)  that  the 
address  here  was  not  to  John,  but  to  the 
horse  and  his  rider,  and  iliat  the  com- 
mand to  them  was  not  to  *^  come  and 
see,''  but  to  come  forth,  and  appear  on 
the  aiAgt,  and  that  the  act  of  the  Be- 


white  *  horse,  and  he  that  sat  on 

a  Zee.  6. 3,  Ac. 

deemer  in  breaking  the  seal,  and  un- 
rolling the  scroll,  was  nothing  more  than 
an  emblem  signUying  that  it  was  by  his 
act  that  the  ^vine  purposes  were  to  be 
unfolded.  But,  in  order  to  this  inter- 
pretation, it  would  be  necessary  to  omit 
from  the  received  text  the  words  «al 
^^iirtr-^*  and  tee."  This  is  done  indeed 
by  Hahn  and  IMittmann,  and  this  reading 
is  followed  by  Pvof.  Stuart,  though  he 
says  that  the  reoeived  text  has  ''proba- 
biUty"  in  its  favor,  and  is  followed  by 
some  of  the  critical  editions.  The  most 
natural  interpretation,  however,  is  that 
the  words  were  addressed  to  John. 
John  saw  the  Lamb  open  the  seal  ,*  he 
heard  the  loud  voice ;  he  looked  and 
beheld  a  white  horse ;  that  is,  evidently, 
he  looked  on  the  tmfolding  volume  and 
saw  the  representation  of  a  horse  and 
his  rider.  That  the  voice  was  addressed 
to  John  is  the  common  interpretation ; 
is  the  most  natural ;  and  is  liable  to  no 
real  objection. 

2.  And  I  taw,  and  behold.  A  ques- 
tion has  arisen  as  to  the  mode  of  repro- 
sentation  here;  whether  what  John 
saw  in  these  visions  wae  a  series  of 
picturet,  drawn  on  successive  portions 
of  the  volume  as  one  seal  was  broken 
nilter  another ;  or  whether  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  horses  and  of  the  events  was 
written  on  the  volume,  so  that  John 
read  it  himself  or  heard  it  read  by 
another ;  or  whether  the  opening  of  the 
seal  was  merely  the  ocaision  of  a  scenic 
representation,  in  which  a  succession  of 
horses  was  introduced,  with  a  written 
statement  of  the  events  which  are  re- 
ferred to.  Nothing  is  indeed  said  by 
which  this  can  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty ;  but  the  most  probable  suppo- 
sition would  seem  to  be  that  there  was 
some  pictorial  representation  in  form 
and  appearance,  such  as  he  describes  in 
the  opening  of  the  six  seals.  In  favor 
of  this  it  may  be  observed  (1)  That,  ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  of  ver.  1,  it 
was  something  in  or  on  the  volume— 
since  he  was  invited  to  draw  nearer,  in 
order  that  he  might  contemplate  it. 
(2)  Each  one  of  the  things  under  the 
five  first  seals  where  John  uses  the  word 
''saw,"  is  capable  of  being  represented 
by  a  picture  or  painting.  (3)  The  lan- 
guage nsdd  ifl  not  suoh  as  would  hav« 
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him  had  a  bow;  and  a  crown  was 

a  Ps.  45.  3^. 

been  employed  if  he  had  merely  rmd 
the  deBOxipUon,  or  had  heard  it  read. 
{4)  The  Buppositton  that  the  pletoiial 
repreBentation  was  not  in  the  volume, 
bat  that  the  opening  of  the  seal  waa  the 
occasion  merely  of  oausing  a  scenic  re- 
presentation to  pass  before  his  mind,  is 
annatoral  and  forced.  What  wonld  be 
the  nse  of  a  sealed  volume  in  that  case  ? 
What  the  nse  of  the  writing  within  and 
without?  On  this  soppoeition  the  re- 
presentation wonld  be  that,  as  the  snc- 
cessiye  seals  were  broken,  nothing  was 
disclosed  in  the  yolnme  bat  a  snceession 
of  blank  portions,  and  that  the  mystery 
or  the  difficulty  was  not  in  any  thing  in 
the  Tolume,  but  in  the  want  of  ability  to 
summon  forth  these  sueeessive  scenic 
representations.  The  most  obyious  in- 
terpretation is,  undoubtedly,  that  what 
John  proceeds  to  describe  was  in  some 
way  represented  in  the  Tolume ;  and  the 
idea  of  a  succession  of  pictures  or  draw- 
ings, better  aocords  with  the-  whole 
representation  than  the  idea  that  it  was 
a  mere  written  description.  In  fact  these 
successive  scenes  eould  be  well  repre- 
sented now  in  a  pletorial  form  on  a 
serolL  f  And  bduld  a  white  horse.  In 
order  to  any  definite  understanding  of 
what  was  denoted  by  these  symbols,  it 
is  proper  to  form  in  our  mind^  in  the 
first  place,  a  clear  conception  of  what 
the  symbol  properly  represents,  or  an 
idea  of  what  it  would  naturally  convey. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  symbol  was 
significant,  and  that  there  was  some 
reason  why  that  was  used  rather  tilian 
another ;  why,  for  instance,  a  horse  was 
employed  ratiier  than  an  eagle  or  a 
lion ;  why  a  white  horse  was  employed 
in  one  case,  and  a  red  one,  a  black  one, 
a  pale  one  in  the  others ;  why  in  this 
case  a  bow  was  in  the  hand  of  the 
rider,  and  a  crown  was  placed  on  his 
head.  Each  one  of  these  particulars 
enters  into  the  oonstitntion  of  the  sym- 
bol; and  we  must  find  something  in 
the  event  which /atrZy  corresponds  with 
each  —  for  the  symbol  is  made  up  of 
all  these  things  grouped  together.  It 
may  be  farther  observed,  &at  where 
the  general  symbol  is  the  same^ — as 
in  the  opening  of  the  first  four  seals — 
it  may   be   assumed    that   the 


^ven  unto  him :  and  he  went  forth 
conquering  *  and  to  conquer. 

object  or  class  of  objects  is  referred 
to ;  and  the  particular  things  denoted, 
or  the  diversity  in  the  general  appli- 
cation, is  to  be  -found  m  the  variety 
in  the  representation — the  oolor,  Ac.,  of 
the  horse,  and  the  arms,  apparel,  Ac,  <it 
the  rider.  The  speeiflMtions  under  the 
first  seal  are  four:  —  (1)  The  general 
symbol  of  the  horse — conmion  to  the 
first  four  seals;  (2)  the  color  of  the 
horse ;  (8)  the  fiMt  that  he  that  sat  on 
him  had  a  bow ;  and  (4)  that  a  crown 
was  given  him  by  some  one  as  indica- 
tive of  victory.  The  question  now  is, 
what  these  symbols  would  naturally 
denote. 

(1)  The  horse.  The  meaning  of  thia 
symbol  must  be  drawn  from  the  natucal 
use  to  which  the  symbol  is  applied, 
or  the  characteristics  which  it  is  known 
to  have;  and,  it  may  be  added,  that 
there  might  have  been  something  for 
which  that  was  best  known  in  the 
time  of  the  writer  who  uses  it,  which 
would  not  be  so  prominent  at  another 
period  of  the  world,  or  in  another 
country,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
that  before  the  mind  in  order  to  obtain 
a  correct,  understanding  of  the  symbol. 
The  use  of  the  horse,  for  instance,  may 
have  varied  at  different  times  to  some 
degree  —  at  one  time  the  prevailing  use 
o£  the  horse  may  have  been  for  battle ; 
at  anoUier  for  rapid  marches  —  as  of 
cavalry;  at  another  for  draught;  at 
another  for  races;  at  another  for  con- 
veying messages  by  the  establishment 
of  posts  or  the  appointment  of  couriers. 
To  an  ancient  Roman  the  horse  might 
suggest  prominently  one  idea;  to  a  mo> 
dem  Anib  another;  to  a  teamster  in 
Holland  another.  The  things  which 
would  be  most  naturally  suggested  by 
the  horse  as  a  symbol,  as  distinguished, 
for  instance,  from  an  eagle,  a  lion,  a 
serpent,  Ac,  would  be  tiie  following: 
(a)  war,  as  this  was  probably  one  of  the 
nrst  uses  to  which  the  horse  was  applied. 
So  in  the  magnificent  description  of  the 
horse  in  Job  xzziz.  19-25,  no  notice  is 
taken  of  any  of  his  qualities  but  tliose 
which  pertain  to  war.  See,  for  a  fiiU 
iUuBtration  of  this  passage,  and  of  the 
frequent  reference  in  the  classic  writers 
to  the  hofse  as  oonneoted  with  war. 
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Boduvty  HtoroB.  Jib.  ii.  o.  rfii,  par- 

tundarlj  p.  H9«    Oomp.  Yirg.  Geor;  ML 

8d,  84: 

**  Si  qvft  ■oama  proeid  arma  deiSM, 
Stiire  loco  Deich,  micai  auribus,  et  trponit  artua." 

Orid.  M  etam.  iii. : 

**  Ut  fremtt  aerr  eqant,  emn  belKent  aere  canoro 
Sigsa  dedit  tnbkea,  pugMwqm  flit  tmonm*" 

8ili«s,  lib.  xiii. : 

**  Is  trepido  alltuQia  tinnitu,  et  ttare  oef  auti, 
Imperitans  ▼iolenter  equ«.^' 

So  Solomon  says  (Prov.  xxi  31),  "The 
horse  is  prepared  against  the  day  of 
battle."  So  in  Zech.  z.  3,  the  prophet 
says,  "  God  had  made  the  house  of 
Jndah  as  his  goodly  horse  in  the  batUe;" 
that  is,  he  had  made  them  like  the  Tic- 
torioas  war-horse.  (6)  As  a  consequence 
of  this,  and  of  the  conquests  achieved 
by  the  horse  in  war,  he  became  the  sym- 
bol of  conquest  —  of  a  people  that  could 
not  be  OYcrcome.  Cfomp.  the  above 
reference  in  Zech.  Thus  in  Carthage 
the  horse  was  an  image  of  victorious 
war,  in  contradistinction  to  the  ox,  whicM 
was  an  emblem  of  the  arts  of  peaceful 
agriculture.  This  was  based  on  a  tra- 
dition respecting  the  foundation  of  the 

city,  referred  to  by  Virgil,*  Mn,  i.  441- 
444.. 

"  S"**  P""*^™  jactati  nndii  et  turbine  Foeni 
EflbdSre  loco  rifnnm,  qnod  rcgia  Juno 
Monstrtrat,  caput  aeri$  cfu«;  mc  nam  fore  bello 
Egregiam,  et  facjlem  victu  por  Sicula  centem." 

In  reference  to  this  oironmstance,  Jus- 
tin, lib,  zviii.  5,  remarks,  that  ^*  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  tiie  city  the 
head  of  an  ox  was  found,  which  was  re- 
garded ae  an  emblem  of  a  fruitfol  land, 
but  of  the  necessity  of  labor,  and  of 
dependence ;  on  which  account,  the  ciiy 
was  transferred  to  another  place.  Then 
the  head  of  a  horse  was  found,  and  this 
waa  regarded  as  a  happy  omen  that  the 
oity  would  be  warlike  and  prosperous." 
Comp.  Creucer,  SymboUk,  vol.  ii  p.  466. 
(c)Q)he  horae  was  an  emblem  of  fleet' 
neeet  and,  consequently,  of  the  rapidity 
of  conquest  Comp.  Joel  ii.  4:  ''The 
appearance  of  them  is  as  the  appearance 
of  horses ;  uid  as  horsemen,  so  shall  they 
run."  Jer.  iv.  13:  "Behold  he  shall 
come  up  afl  clouds,  and  his  chariots  shall 
be  as  a  whirlwind;  his  horses  are  swifter 
than  eagles."  Compare  Job  xzziz.  18. 
(d)  The  horse  is  an  emblem  of  strength, 
and  consequently  of  safety,  Ps.  czlviL 
10 :  "  He  delighteth  not  in  the  strength 
of  tlM  horse."     In  general,  then,  the 


hone  woidd  pifoperly  symboUse  war, 
conquest,  or  the  rapidity  with  which  a 
meesage  le  conveyed.  The  particular 
character  or  complexion  of  the  event — 
as  peaceful  or  warlike;  prosperous  or 
adverse,  is  denoted  by  the  color  of  the 
horse,  and  by  the  charaeter  of  the 
rider. 

(2)  The  color  of  the  horse : — "  a  white 
"horee"  It  is  evident  that  this  is  de- 
signed to  be  significant,  because  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  red,  the  black, 
and  the  pale  horse,  referred  to  in  the  fol* 
lowing  verses.  In  general,  it  may  bo 
observed  that  whUe  is  the  emblem  of 
innocence,  purity,  prosperity  —  as  the 
opposite  is  of  sickness,  sin,  calamity. 
If  the  significance  of  the  emblem  turned 
alone  on  the  ooZor,  we  should  look  to 
something  cheerful,  prosperous,  happy 
as  the  thmg  that  wba  symbolized.  But 
the  significance  in  the  case  is  to  be  found 
not  only  in  the  color — wAife— but  in  the 
horse  that  was  white ;  and  the  enquiry 
is,  what  would  a  Aar«e  of  that  color 
properly  denote;  that  is,  on  what  oc- 
casions, and  with  reference  to  what 
ends,  was  saoh  a  horse  used?  Now, 
the  general  notion  attained  to  the 
mention  of  a  white  horsey  according 
to  ancient  usage,  would  be  that  of 
state  and  triumph,  derived  from  the 
fact  that  white  horses  were  rode  by 
conquerors  on  the  days  of  their  triumph ; 
that  they  were  used  in  the  marriage 
cavalcade ;  that  they  were  employed  on 
coronation  oocaaions,  Ac.  In  the  tri- 
umphs granted  by  the  Romans  to  their 
victorious  generals,  after  a  procession 
composed  of  musioianB,  captured  princes, 
spoils  of  battle,  Ac.,  came  the  conqueror 
himself,  seated  on  a  high  chariot  drawn 
by  four  white  horses,  robed  in  purple^ 
and  wearing  a  wreath  of  laureL  Eschen- 
burg,  Han.  of  CIbm.  Literature,  p.  283. 
Comp.  Ovid  de  Arte  Amandi,  lib.  v.  214. 
The  name  of  Xe^«inrof — 2ettcs;?po«-— was 
given  to  Proserpine,  because  she  was 
borne  from  Hades  to  Olympos  in  a  cha- 
riot drawn  by  white  horses.  Scol.  Pind. 
01,  vL  161.  See  Creuzer's  Symbol,  iv 
263.  White  horses  are  supposed,  also, 
to  excel  others  in  fleetness.  So  Horace^ 
Sat.  lib.  i.  viL  8 : 

**  Siaennaa,  BarriMqiie  nt  eqnta  prttecurreret  albb.'* 

So  Plant.  Asin.  ii.  2, 12.  So  Homer, 
n.  K.  437 : 
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^«  Whiter  than  the  tnow,  and  awifter 

than  the  winds."  And  in  the  iBneid, 
where  Tomna  was  aboat  to  contmd  with 
/Bneaa,  he  demanded  horses : 

**  Qui  eandore  jiiret  uiUtrent  cunibu  aarti," 

— <<  Which  would  surpass  the  snow  in 
whiteness,  and  the  wind  in  fleetness." 
J&a,  zii.  84. 

So  the  poets  eyerywhere  describe  the 
chariot  of  the  sun  as  drawn  by  white 
horses.  Boekart,  ut  supra.  So  con- 
querors and  princes  are  ererywhere 
represented  as  borne  on  white  horses. 
Thus  ProperUns,  lib.  iv.  eleg.  L : 

**  QnatQor  bide  albot  Romulu  egh  eqaot.*' 

So.  Claudian,  lib.  ii.j,  de  Laudibus  Sti- 
iicnonis : 

**  Depouto  mitU  elypto,  eaadtatibot  nrbem 
In(r«ditiir  tnbeatni  equis." 

And  thus  Ovid  (Lib.  i.  de  Arte)  addresses 
Augustus,  auguring  that  he  would  re- 
turn a  victor : 

**  Erf  e  erit  ilia  diei,  qnt  ta,  PnlebeiniBe  nran, 
Quattuor  is  niveia  aorena  ibia  equia." 

The  preference  of  whUe  to  denote  tri- 
umph or  yictory,  was  early  referred  to 
among  the  Hebrews.  Thus  Judges  y. 
10,  in  the  Song  of  Deborah : 

**  Speak  je  that  ride  on  wblte  anea, 
Te  tbat  ait  in  judgment. 
And  walk  by  the  way." 

The  expression,  then,  in  the  passage 
before  us,  would  properly  refer  to  some 
kind  of  triumph  ;  to  some  joyous  occa- 
sion; to  sometiiing  where  there  was 
success  or  yiotory — and  so  far  as  ihiM 
expression  is  concerned,  would  refbr  to 
any  kind  of  triumph,  whether  of  the 
gospel,  or  of  yictory  in  war. 

(3)  The  bow : — And  he  that  tat  on  him 
had  a  haw*  The  bow  would  be  a  natural 
emblem  of  war  —  as  it  was  used  in  war ; 
or  of  hunting — as  it  was  used  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  a  common  instrument 
of  attack  or  defence,  and  seems  to  haye 
been  early  inyented,  for  it  is  found  in 
all  rude  nations.  Oomp.  Gen.  xxyii.  3, 
xlyui.  22,  xlix.  24;  Josh.  xxiy.  12;  1 
Sam.  xyiiL  4;  Ps.  xxxyiL  15;  Isa.  yii. 
34.  The  bow  would  be  naturally  em- 
blfimatio  of  the  following  things:  — 
(a)  War.  See  the  passages  aboye.  (6) 
Hunting,  Thus  it  was  one  of  the  em- 
blems of  Apollo  as  the  god  of  hunting. 
{c)  ThB  effect  of  truth  ^sa  that  which 
secured  conquest,  or  oyeroame  oppo- 
sition in  the   heart.     So  &r   as  this 


emblem  is  oonoemed,  it  might  denote  a 
warrior,  a  hunter,  a  preaeher,  a  mler— < 
any  one  who  exerted  power  oyer  others, 
or  who  aohieyed  any  kind  of  conquest 
over  them.- 

(4)  The  crown: — And  a  crown  wot 
given  unto  Atm.  The  word  here  used — 
tfrl^av*f— means  a  oirdet,  ohaplet,  or 
crown — usually  such  as  was  giyen  to  a 
yictor,  1  Cor.  ix.  25.  It  would  properly 
be  emblematic  of  yictory  or  oonquest-- 
as  it  was  giyen  to  yictors  in  wkr,  or  to 
the  yictors  at  the  Grecian  games,  and  aft 
it  is  giyen  to  the  saints  in  heayen  re- 
garded as  yictors,  Bev.  iy.  4.  10 ;  2  Tim. 
iy.  8.  The  crown  or  chaplet  here  was 
"  giyen"  to  the  rider  as  significant  that 
he  would  be  yictorious,  not  that  he  had 
been;  and  the  proper  reference  of  the 
emblem  was  to  some  conquest  yet  to  be 
made,  not  to  any  which  had  been  made. 
It  is  not  said  by  whom  this  was  giyen  to 
the  rider ;  the  material  fact  being  only 
that  such  a  diadem  was  conferred  on 
Ij^im. 

(5)  The  going  forth  to  conquest:  — 
And  he  went  forth  conqueringi  and  to 
conquer.  He  went  forth  a$  a  conqueror, 
and  that  he  might  conquer.  That  is,  he 
went  forth  with  the  spirit^  life,  energy, 
determined  purpose,  of  one  who  was  con- 
fident that  he  would  conquer,  and  who 
had  the  port  and  bearing  of  a  conqueror. 
John  saw  in  him  two  things : — one,  that 
he  had  the  aspect  or  port  of  a  con- 
queror—  that  is,  of  one  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  conquest  and  who  was 
confident  that  he  could  conquer;  the 
other  was,  that  this  was  clearly  the 
design  for  which  he  went  forth,  and 
this  would  be  the  result  of  his  going 
forth. 

Haying  thus  enquired  into  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  emblems  used,  perhaps 
the  proper  work  of  an  expositor  is  done, 
and  the  subject  might  be  left  here. 
But  the  mind  natnnJly  asks  what  Vas 
this  designed  to  signify,  and  to  what 
eyen^  are  these  things  to  be  applied? 
On  this  point,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  that  the  opinions  of  expositors  haye 
been  iJmost  as  numerous  as  the  expo- 
sitors themselyes,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
hopeless  task,  and  as  useless  as  hopeless, 
to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  opinions 
entertained.  They  who  are  desirous  of 
examining  those  opinions,  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  yarious  books  on  the  Apooa 
lypse  where  they  may  be  found.  Perhaps 
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all  the  opinions  entertained,  though  pre- 
sented by  their  authors  under  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  might  be  referred  to 
three : — (1)  That  the  whole  passage  in 
chs.  vi.-xL  refers  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  wasting  of  Judea, 
principally  by  the  Romans  —  and  par- 
ticularly Uie  humiliation  and  prostration 
of  the  Jewish  {)ersecuting  enemies  of  the 
church:  —  on  the  supposition  that  the 
book  was  written  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Prof. 
Stnarty  and  of  those  generally  who  hold 
that  the  book  was  written  at  that  time. 

(2)  The  opinion  of  tiiose  who  suppose 
that  the  book  was  written  in  the  time  of 
Domitian,  about  A.  B.  95,  or  96,  and 
that  the  symbols  refer  to  the  Roman 
affairs  subsequent  to  that  time.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  Mede,  Elliott,  and  others. 

(3)  The  opinions  of  those  who  suppose  that 
the  di£ferent  horses  and  horsemen  refer 
t4}  the  Saviour,  to  mi^iisters  of  the  gospel, 
and  to  the  various  results  of  the  ministry. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Jlir.  David  G.  Lord 
and  others.  My  purpose  does  not  re- 
quire me  to  examine  these  opinions  in 
detail.  Justice  could  not  be  done 
to  them  in  the  limited  compass  which 
I  -have }  and  It  is  better  to  institute 
a  direct  enquiry  whether  any  events 
are  known  which  can  be  regarded  as 
corresponding  with  the  symbols  here 
employed.  In  regard  to  this,  then,  the 
following  things  may  be  referred  to : — 

(a)  It  will  be  assumed  here,  as  else- 
where in  these  Notes,- that  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  written  in  the  time  of  Domi- 
tian,  about  A.  D.  95  or  96.  For  the 
reasons  for  this  opinion,  see  Intro.  ^  2. 
Oomp.  an  article  by  Dr.  Geo.  Duffield  in 
the  Blblicsd  Repository,  July,  1847,  pp. 
385-411.  It  will  also  be  assumed  that 
the  book  is  inspired,  and  that  it  is  not 
to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  a  work  of 
mere  human  origin.  These  suppositions 
will  preclude  the  necessity  of  any  refer- 
ence in  the  opening  of  the  seals  to  the 
time  of  Nero,  or  to  ti^e  events  pertaining 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Jewish  persecuting 
enemies  of  the  church  —  for  the  opinion 
thai  those  events  are  referred  to  can  be 
held  only  on  one  of  two  suppositions : — 
either  that  the  work  was  written  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  and  before  the  Jewish 
wars,  as  held  by  Prof.  Stuart  and 
others }  or  that  it  was  penned  after  the 
events  referred  to  had  occurred,  and 


is  flueh  a  desoriptioii  of  the  past  as  eould 
have  been  made  by  one  who  was  un* 

inspired. 

(6)  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
events  referred  to,  in  the  opening  of  the 
first  seal,  would  occur  ioon  aAw  the 
time  when  the  vision  appeared  to  John 
in  PatmoB.  This  is  dear,  not  only 
because  that  would  be  the  most  natural 
supv  >sition,  but  because  it  is  fairly  im- 
plied in  ch.  i.  1 :  **  The  Revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him, 
to  show  unto  his  servants  things  which 
must  thortly  oome  to  pass."  See  Notes 
on  that  verse.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  seme  of  those  events  — those  lying 
most  remotely  in  the  Series — it  would 
not  accord  with  the  fair  interpretation 
of  the  language  to  suppose  that  the 
beginning  of  the  series  would  be  far 
distant,  and  we  therefore  naturally  look 
for  that  beginning  in  the  age  succeed- 
ing the  time  of  the  apostle,  or  the  reign 
of  Domitian. 

(c)  The  enquiry  then  occurs  whetiier 
there  «ere  any  such  events  in  that  age 
80  would  properly  be  symbolized  by  the 
circumstuioes  before  us — the  horse ;  the 
color  of  the  horse ;  the  bow  in  the  hand 
of  the  rider ;  the  crown  given  him ;  the 
state  and  bearing  of  a  conqueror. 

{d)  Before  proceeding  to  notice  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  interpretation 
which  best  accords  with  dSi  the  drcum- 
stances  of  the  symbol,  it  may  be  proper 
to  refer  to  the  only  other  one  wMcb 
has  any  plausibility,  and  which  is 
adopted  by  Grotius,  by  the  author  of 
"Hyponia,"  by  Dr.  Keith  (Signs  of  the 
Times,  i.  181,  Seq.),  by  Mr.  Lord  and 
others,  that  this  refers  to  Christ  and  his 
church — to  Christ  and  his  ministers  in 
spreading  the  gospel.  The  objections  to 
this  class  of  interpretations  seem  to  me 
to  be  insuperable:  (1)  The  whole  de- 
soription,  so  fiur  as  it  is  a  representation 
of  triumph,  is  a  representation  of  the 
triumph  of  war,  not  of  the  gospel  of 
peace.  All  the  symbols  in  the  opening 
of  the  first  four  seals  are  warlike;  aU 
the  consequences  in  the  opening  of  each 
of  the  seals  where  the  horseman  appears, 
are  such  as  are  usually  connected  with 
war.  It  is  the  march  of  empire;  the 
movement  of  military  power.  (2)  A 
horseman  thus  armed  is  not  the  usual 
representation  of  Christ,  much  less  of  his 
ministers  or  of  his  church.  Once  indeed 
(oh.  zix.  14-16)  Christ  himself  is  thus 
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wprcatnted;  bnt  the  ordinaiT-  repre- 
•entaUon  of  the  Savionr  in  this  book  u 
either  that  of  a  man — ^majestic  and  glo- 
rious, holding  tfte  atari  in  his  right  hand 
-«or  of  \  lamb.  Besides,  if  it  v>ere  the 
design  of  the  emblem  to  refer  to  Christ) 
it  mast  be  a  representation  of  him  per- 
tanallif  and  HteraUy  going  forth  in  this 
mannar ;  for  it  wonid  be  ineongmons  to 
■appose  tiiat  this  relates  to  him,  and  then 
to  giro  it  a  metaphorical  application, 
referring  it  not  to  himself  but  to  his 
truth,  his  gospel,  his  ministers.  (3)  If 
Uiere  is  little  probability  that  this  refers 
to  Christ,  there  is  still  less  that  it  refers 
to  ministers  of  the  gospel  —  as  held  hj 
Lord  and  others  —  for  snoh  a  symbol  is 
employed  nowhere  else  to  represent  an 
order  of  ministers,  nor  do  the  oirenm- 
stanoes  find  a  fnlfilment  in  them.  The 
minister  of  the  gospel  is  a  herald  of  peace, 
and  is  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  He  cannot  well  be  re- 
presented by  a  warrior,  nor  is  he  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  itself  considered,  there  is 
nothing  more  unlike  or  incongruous  than 
a  warrior  going  forth  to  conquest  with 
hostile  arms,  and  a  minister  of  Christ. 
Besides,  (4)  this  representation  of  a 
horse  and  his  rider,  when  applied  in 
the  following  yerses,  on  this  principle 
becomes  most  forced  and  unnatural.  If 
the  warrior  on  the  white  horse  denotes 
the  ministry,  then  the  warrior  on  the  red 
horse,  the  black  horse,  the  pale  horse, 
must  denote  the  ministry  also,  and  no- 
thing is  more  fanciful  and  arbitrary  than 
to  attempt  to  apply  these  to  teachers  of 
rarious  kinds  of  error— enror  denoted  by 
the  red,  black,  and  pale  color— 'As  must 
be  done  on  that  supposition.  It  seems 
plain,  therefore,  to  me,  that  the  repre- 
sentation was  not  designed  to  symbolixe 
the  ministry,  or  the  state  of  the  church 
considered  with  reference  to  its  exten- 
sion, or  the  rarious  forms  of  belief  which 
prevailed.  But,  if  so,  it  only  remains  to 
enquire  whether  a  state  of  things  existed 
in  the  Roman  world  of  which  these 
would  be  appropriate  symbols.  We 
have,  then,  the  following  fiaots,  which 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  would  properly 
be  symbolized  by  the  horse  of  the  first 
seal ;  that  is,  they  are  such  facts  that  if 
one  were  to  undertake  to  devise  an  ap- 
propiate  symbol  of  them  ainee  they 
occurred,  they  would  be  well  represent- 
ed by  the  image  here  employed. 
1.  It  was  in  general  a  period  of  pros- 


perity, of  trivnph,  of  conquest— well 
represented  by  the  horseman  on  the 
white  horse  going  forth  to  conquest  I 
refer  now  to  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  Ihe  time  of  John's  banish- 
ment, embracing  some  ninety  years, 
and  extending  through  the  suocessivei 
reigns  of  Nerva,  TnJ'^)  Adrian,  and 
the  two  Antonines,  from  the  death  of 
Domitian,  A.  D.  96,  to  the  accession  of 
Commodus,  and  the  peace  made  by  him 
with  the  Germans,  A.  D.  180.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  period,  and  of  the  per- 
tinency of  the  symbol,  I  will  first  copy 
from  an  historical  chart  drawn  up  with 
no  reference  to  the  symbol  here,  and  in 
the  mind  of  whose  author  the  applica- 
tion to  this  symbol  never  occurred.  The 
chart,  distinguished  for  accuracy,  is  that 
of  A.  S.  Lyman,  published  A.  D.  1^45. 
The  following  is  the  account  of  this 
period,  beginning  at  the  death  of  Domi- 
tian:— "Domitian,  a  cruel  tyrant,  the 
last  of  the  twelve  Cesars."  (His  death, 
therefore,  wae  an  important  epoch.) 
"  A.  D.  flM8,  Nerva,  noted  for  his  virtues, 
but  enfeebled  by  age.''  "A.  D.  98, 
Tn^an,  a  great  general,  and  popular  em- 
peror ;  under  him  the  empire  eAtaine  its 
greatest  eaotefU,"  "  A.  D.  117,  Adriafti, 
an  able  sovereign ;  spends  thirteen  yesrs 
ta'avelling  through  the  empire,  reforming 
abuses,  and  rebuilding  cities."  "  A.  D. 
138,  Antoninus  Pius,  celebrated  for  his 
wisdom,  virtue  and  humanity."  "  A.  D. 
101,  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  the 
Stoic  philosopher,  noted  fbr  his  virtues." 
Then  begins  anewera-~a  series  of  wicked 
princes,  and  of  great  calamities.  The 
next  entry  in  the  series  is,  "  A.  D.  180, 
Commodus,  profligate  and  cruel."  Then 
follows  a  succession  of  princes  of  the 
same  general  description.  Their  charac- 
ter will  be  appropriately  considered  under 
the  suceeecUng  seals.  But  in  regard  to 
the  period  now  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  theopentng  of  the  first  seal, 
and  the  general  applicability  of  the 
description  here  to  that  period,  we  have 
the  fullest  testimony  in  Mr.  Gibbon,  in 
his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ropian  Em- 
pire : — a  writer  who,  sceptic  as  be  was, 
seems  to  have  been  raised  up  by  Divine 
Providence  to  search  deeply  into  historic 
records,  and  to  furnish  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  materials  in  confirmation  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies,  and  of 
the  truth  of  revelation.  For  (1)  he  was 
eminently  endowed  by  talent,  and  learn- 
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ng,  and  patience,  and  general  oandor, 
and  aocuraoy,  to  prepare  a  history  of  that 
period  of  the  world,  and  to  place  his 
name  in  the  very  first  rank  of  historians. 
His  history  commences  at  ahont  the 
period  supposed  in  this  interpretation  to 
be  referred  to  by  these  symbols,  and  ex- 
tends oyer  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  time  embraced  in  the  book  of 
Revelation.  (3)  It  cannot  be  alleged 
that  he  was  biassed  in  his-  statements 
of  facts  by  a  desire  to  favor  reve- 
lation; nor  can  it  be  charged  on  him 
that  he  perverted  facts  with  a  view  to 
overthrow  the  authority  of  the  volume 
of  inspired  truth.  He  was,  indeed, 
thoroughly  sceptical  as  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  he  lost  no  opportunity 
to  express  his  feelings  towards  it  by  a 
sneer — for  it  seems  to  have  been  an  un- 
fortunate characteristic  of  his  mind  to 
sneer  at  every  thing  —  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  ever  designedly  per- 
verted a  fact  in  history  to  press  it  into 
the  service  of  infidelity,  or  that  he  de- 
signedly falsified  a  statement  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  bear  against  Chris- 
tianity. It  cannot  be  suspected  that  he 
had  any  design  by  the  statements  which 
he  makes,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  Scrip- 
ture prophecies.  Infidels,  at  least,  are 
bound  to  admit  his  testimony  as  impar- 
tial. (4)  Not  a  few  of  the  most  clear 
and  decisive  proofs  of  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecies  are  to  be  found  in  his  history. 
They  are  frequently  such  statements  as 
would  be  expected  to  .occur  in  the 
writings  of  a  partial  friend  of  Chris- 
tianity who  was  endeavoring  to  make 
the  records  of  history  speak  out  in  favor 
of  his  religion,  and  if  they  had  been 
found  in  such  a  writer,  they  would  be 
suspected  of  having  been  shaped  with  a 
view  to  the  confirmation  of  the  prophe- 
cies, and,  it  may  be  added  also,  with  an 
intention  to  defend  some  favorite  inter- 
pretation of  the  Apocalypse.  In  regard 
to  the  passage  before  us — the  opening 
of  the  first  seal,  and  the  general  ex- 
planation of  the  meaning  of  that  seal, 
above  given,  there  is  a  striking  re- 
semblance between  that  representation 
and  the  state  of  the  Roman  empire 
as  given  by  Mr.  Gibbon  at  the  period 
under  consideration  —  from  tiie  end  of 
the  reign  of  Domitian  to  the  accession 
of  Commodus.  By  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, Mr.  Gibbon  begins  his  history  at 
about  the  period  supposed  to  be  referred 
J5 


to  by  the  opening  of  the  seal  —  the 
period  following  the  death  of  Domitian, 
A.  B.  96.  Thus  in  the  opening  sen- 
tence* of  his  work,  he  says,  <'In  tho 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
empire  of  Rome  comprehended  the  fair- 
est part  of  the  earth,  and  the  most  civil- 
ised portion  of  mankind.  During  a 
happy  period  of  more  than  four-score 
years,  the  public  administration  was 
conducted  by  the  virtue  and  abilities  of 
Nerva,  Trigan,  Adrian,  and  the  two 
Antonines.  It  is  the  design  of  this,  and 
the  two  succeeding  chapters,  to  describe 
the  prosperous  condition  of  their  em- 
pire ;  and  afterwards,  from  the  death  of 
Marcus  Antoninus,  to  deduce  the  most 
important  circumstances  of  its  decline 
and  fall ;  a  revolution  which  will  ever  be 
remembered,  and  is  still  felt  by  tho 
nations  of  the  earth,"  vol.  i.  1.  Before 
Mr.  Gibbon  proceeds  to  give  tiie  history 
of  the  fall  of  the  empire,  he  pauses  to 
describe  the  happy  condition  of  the  Ro- 
man world  during  the  period  now  re- 
ferred to  —  fQrthis  is  substantially  his 
object  in  the  first  three  chapters  of  his 
history.  The  titles  of  these  chapters 
will  show  their  ^object.  They  are  re- 
spectively the  following:  —  Chapter  I., 
"  The  Extent  and  Military  Force  of  the 
Empire,  in  the  Age  of  the  Antonines  ;" 
Ch.  II.,  "  Of  the  Union  and  Internal 
Prosperity  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the 
Age  of  the  Antonines  ;"  Ch.  III.,  "Of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in 
the  Age  of  th^  Antonines."  In  the  lan- 
guage of  another,  this  is  "the  bright 
ground  of  his  historic  picture,  from 
which  afterwards  more  effectively  to 
throw  out  in  deep  coloring,  the  succes- 
sive traits  of  the  empire's  corruption 
and  decline."  EUiott,  The  introduc- 
tory remarks  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  indeed, 
professedly  refer  to  "the  age  of  the 
Antonines"  (A.  D,  138-180),  but  that  he 
designed  to  describe,  under  this  general 
title,  the  actual  condition  of  the  Roman 
world  during  the  period  which  I  sup- 
pose to  be  embraced  under  the  first  seal, 
as  a  time  of  prosperity,  triumph,  and 
happiness  —  from  Domitian  to  Commo- 
dus— ^is  apparent  (a)  firom  a  remarkable 
statement  which  there  will  be  occasion 
again  to  quote,  in  which  he  expressly 
designates  this  period,'  in  these  words  :- 
"  If  a  man  were  called  to  fix  the  period 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  dnring  which 
the  condition  of  the  human  race  wn« 
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moit  liM>P7  *>^^  profpormif ,  he  wouldi 
witiiout  hentatioii,  ii»m«  that  which 
elapfled  /rMi  lik«  tfea<A  of  Domitian 
to  tho  accts9ion  of  Commodus,"  U  4/1. 
The  sane  thing  ii  apparent  also  from  a 
remark  of  Mr.  Gibhon  in  the  general 
Bummary  wbieh  he  makes  of  the  Boman 
affairs,  ahowiog  that  this  period  eon- 
stitated,  in  his  Tiew,  properly  an  em  in 
the  condition  of  the  world.  Thus  he 
says  (i.  4),  **  &viA  was  the  state  of  the 
Boman  fronUers,  and  such  the  maxims 
of  imperial  poliey,  fr<Hn  the  death  of 
Augustus  t3  the  accession  of  Trajan," 
This  was  A.  D.  98.  The  question  now 
is,  whether  daring  this  period  the  events 
in  the  Koman  empire  were  such  as  ae- 
eord  with  the  representation  in  the  first 
seal.  There  was  nothing  in  the  first 
century  that  could  accord  with  this,  and 
if  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse  at  the 
time  supposed  (A.  D.  95  or  96),  of  course 
it  does  not  refer  to  that.  Respecting 
that  century,  Mr.  Gibbon  remarks,  **  The 
only  accession  which  the  Boman  empire 
received,  during  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  was  the  province  of 
Britain.  In  this  single  instance,  the 
successors  of  Gsasar  ai^d  Augustus  were 
persuaded  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
former  lather  than  the  precept  of  the 
latter.  After  a  ^nur  of  about  forty  years, 
undertaken  by  the  most  stupid,  main- 
tained by  the  most  dissolute,  and  termi- 
nated by  the  most  Umid  of  all  the 
emperors,  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
-island  submitted  to  the  Boman  yoke," 
i.  2,  3.  Of  course,  the  representation  in 
the  first  seal  could  not  be  applied  to  such 
a  period  as  this.  In  the  second  century, 
however,  and  especially  in  the  early 
part  of  it — the  beginning  of  the  period 
supposed  to  be  embraced  in  the  opening 
of  the  first  seal — a  different  policy  began 
t<]^  prevail,  and  though  the  main  charac- 
teristic of  the  period,  as  a  wholes  was 
compuratively  peaceful,  yet  it  began  with 
a  career  of  conquests,  and  its  general 
state  might  be  characterised  as  triumph 
and  prosperity.  Thus  Mr.  Gibbon  spei^s 
of  Trsgan  on  his  accession  after  the  death 
of  Nerva: — ''That  virtuous '  and  active 
prince  had  received  the  education  of  a 
soldier,  and  possessed  the  talents  of  a 
general.  The  peaceful  system  of  his 
predecessor  was  interrupted  hy  scenes  of 
war  and  conquest ;  and  the  legioniv  after 
a  long  Interval,  beheld  a  military  leader 
at  their  head.     The  first  ex]^olts  of 


Xn^aa  were  againat  the  Baeiaaa,  the 
neat  warlike  of  men,  who  dwelt  beyond 
the  Danube,  and  who  during  the  reign 
of  Domitian  had  insulted  tiie  mi^estj 
of  BemcL  This  memorable  war,  witi^ 
a  very  short  suspension  ef  hostilities^ 
lasted  five  years;  and  as  the  emperor 
could  exert)  without  control,  the  whole 
force  of  the  state,  it  was  terminated  by 
an  absolute  submission  of  the  barba- 
rians. The  new  province  of  DaoiSy 
whieh  formed  a  second  exception  to  the 
precept  of  Augustus,  was  about  thirteen 
Ikundred  miles  in  circumference,"  i.  4. 
Speaking  of  Trajan  (p.  4),  he  says 
fitrther,  ''The  praises  of  Alexander, 
transmitted  by  a  succession  of  poets  and 
historians,  had  kindled  a  dangerous 
emulation  in  the  mind  of  Trigan.  Like 
him,  the  Boman  emperor  undertook  an 
expedition  against  the  nations  of  the 
East»  but  he  lamented  with  a  sigh,  that 
his  advanced  age  scarcely  left  him  any 
hopes  of  equalling  the  renown  of  the  son 
of  Philip.  Yet  the  success  of  Trajan, 
however  transient,  was  rapid  and  spe- 
cious. The  degenerate  Parthians,  broken 
by  intestine  discord,  fled  before  his  arms. 
He  descended  the  river  Tigris  in  trvumpk, 
from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the 
Persian  gulf.  He  enjoyed  the  honor  of 
being  the  firsts  as  he  was  the  last»  of  the 
Boman  genends  who  ever  navigated  that 
remote  sea.  His  -fleets  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  Arabia  I  and  Trajan  vainly 
flattered  himself  that  he  was  approach- 
ing towards  the  confines  of  India.  Every 
day  the  astonished  senate  received  the 
intelligence  of  new  names  and  new 
nations,  that  acknowledged  his  sway. 
They  were  informed  that  the  kings  of 
Bosphorus,  Colohos,  Iberia,  Albania, 
Osrhoene,  and  even  the  Parthian  mo- 
narch  himself  had  accepted  their  dia-> 
dems  from  the  hand  of  the  emperor; 
that  the  independent  tribes  of  the  Me- 
dian and  Carduchian  hills  had  implored 
his  protection ;  and  that  the  rich  coun- 
tries of  Armenia,  Mesopotamia  and 
Assyria  were  reduced  into  the  state  of 
provinces."  Of  such  a  reign  what  more 
appropriate  symbol  could  &ere  be  than 
the  horse  and  the  rider  of  the  first  seal  ? 
If  Mr.  Gibbon  had  been  writing  a  de- 
signed commentary  on  this,  what  more 
appropriate  language  could  he  have  used 
in  illustration  of  it?  The  reign  of 
Hadrian,  the  successor  of  Trajan  f  A.  D. 
117-138),  was  comparatively  a  reign  of 
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peaoe — thoBgh  on«  of  fai«  fint  sots  was 
to  lead  an  expedition  into  Britain ;  but 
though  comparatiyely  a  time  of  peace,  it 
Vas  a  reign  of  proBperity  a,nd  triumph. 
Mr.  Gibbon,  in  the  following  hmgnag^, 
gives  a  general  characteristio   o?  that 
reign :    "  The  life    of   [Hadrian]    was 
almost  a  perpetual  journey ;  and  as  he 
posseaeed    the    yarious  talents    of  Uie 
soldier,  the  statesman,  and  the  scholar, 
he  gratified  his  curiosity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.     Careless  of  the 
difference  of  seasons  and  of  climates,  he 
marched  on  foot,  and  bareheaded,  over 
the  snows  df  Caledonia,  and  the  sultry 
plains  of  Upper  Egypt;  nor  was  there  a 
proTinee  of  the  empire,  which  in  the 
course  of  his  reign  was  not  honored  with 
tlie  presence  of  the  monarch,"  p.  6.     On 
p.  6,  Mr.  Gibbon  remarks  of  this  period, 
**  The  Eoman  name  was  revered  amongst 
the  most  remote  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  fiercest  barbarians  frequently  sub- 
mitted their  differences  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  emperor ;  and  we  are  inform- 
ed by  a  eontemporaj7  historian,  that  he 
had  seen  ambassadors  who  were  refused 
the  honor  which  they  came  to  solicit,  of 
being  admitted  into  the  rank  of  sub- 
jects."   And   again,  speaking  of  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  Mr.  Gibbon  remarks 
(L  45),  "  Under  his  reign,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  the  empire  flourished 
in  peace  and  prosperity.    He  encouraged 
the  arts,  reformed  the  laws,  asserted 
military  discipline,  and  visited  all  the 
provinces  in  person."    Hadrian  was  suc- 
ceeded   by  the  Antonines,  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  (the  former 
from  A.  D.  138  to  161,  the  latter  from 
A.  D.  161,  to  the  accession  of  Corn- 
modus,  A.  B.  180).    The  general  cha- 
racter of  their  reigns  is  well  known.    It 
is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Gibbon:   ''The 
two  Antonines  governed  the  world  forty- 
two  years  with  the  same  invariable  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  virtue.     Their  united 
reigns  are  possibly  the  only  period  of 
history  in  which  the  happiness  of  a 
great  people  was  the  sole  object  of  go- 
vernment," i.  46.    And,  after  describing 
the  state  of  the  empire  in  respect  to  its 
military  and  naval  character,  its  roads, 
and  architecture,  and  constitution,  and 
laws,  Mr.  Gibbon  suma  up  the  whole 
description  of  this  period  in  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  words  (vol.  1.  p.  47): 
"7/ a  man  were  eaU^  to  fix  a  period  in 
Qs  faitory  ^  the  world,  during  wkidi  the 


condition  of  the  ku$nan  rac$  was  moot 
happy  and  protperou9,  he  would,  without 
hesitation,  name  that  which  elapted 
from  the  death  of  Vomitian  to  the  ae- 
ceesion  of  Commodus,  The  vast  extent 
ef  ike  Moman  empii^  was  governed  by 
absolute  powet,  under  the  guidance  tf 
virtue  and  wisdom.  The  armies  were 
restrained  by  the  firm  but  gentle  hands 
of  four  successive  emperors,  whose  cha- 
racters and  authority  commanded  unt- 
versal  respect.  The  forms  of  the  civil 
administration  were  airefuUy  preserved 
by  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the 
Antonines,  who  delighted  in  the  image 
of  liberty,  and  were  pleased  with  con^ 
sidering  themselves  as  the  accountable 
ministers  of  the  laws.  Such  princes  de* 
served  the  honor  of  restorif^  the  republic, 
had  the  Romans  cf  their  days  been 
cajHihle  ef  enjoying  a  rational  freedom  " 
If  it  be  supposed  now  that  John  designed 
to  represent  this  period  of  the  world, 
could  he  have  chosen  a  more  expressive 
and  significant  emblem  of  it  than  occurs 
in  the  horseman  of  the  first  seal  ?  If  Mr. 
Gibbon  had  intended  to  prepare  a  com- 
mentary  on  it,  could  he  have  shaped  the 
facts  of  history  so  as  better  to  furnish  an 
illustration  ? 

2.  The  particular  things  represented 
in  the  symbol,  (a)  The  bow — a  symbol 
of  war.  Mr.  Eliott  has  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  bow  at  that  period  was 
peculiarly  the  badge  of  the  Cretians,  and 
that  Nerva,  who  succeeded  Domitian, 
was  a  Cretian  by  birth.  The  argument 
is  too  long  to  be  abridged  here,  but,  if 
well  founded,  the  fulfilment  is  remark- 
able; for,  although  the  sword  or  the 
javelin  was  usually  the  badge  of  the  Ro- 
man emperor,  if  this  were  so,  there 
would  be  a  peculiar  propriety  in  making 
the  bow  the  badge  during  this  period. 
See  Bliott,  vol.  i.  pp.  13d-140.  But, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  this,  the  bow  was 
so  generally  the  badge  of  a  warrior  that 
there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  using 
it  as  a  symbol  of  Boman  vietory.  (6)  The 
crown — ori^mvot — was  up  to  the  time  of 
Aureliaft,  A.  D.  270  (see  Spanheim,  p. 
60),  the  distinguishing  badge  of  the  B.o« 
man  emperor;  after  thaty  the  diadem 
set  with  pearls  and  other  jewels,  was 
adopted  and  worn.  The  crown,  com- 
posed usually  of  laurel,  was  properly  the 
badge  of  the  ezppeior  considered  as  a 
military  leader  or  commander.  See 
Sliotty  i.  ISO.    At^the  period  now  under 
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3  Aiid  wben  he  had  opened  the 
second  eeai,  I  heard  the  eecocd 
beast  say.  Come  and  see. 

GOPiidentlDn,  tht  proper  badge  of  ths 
Roman  empsror  woold  be  Chs  eroien; 
after  ths  UmBiif  Aurelian,  it  would  bare 
been   Uia   diadem.      In    Ulustntlou   of 


4  And  there  vent  out  anothet 
horse  that  leaa  red:  and  powtr 
was  given  to  him  that  eat  thereon 

this,  tno  ent<  ma;  ba  latrodniwd.  the 
one  repreeeDtiDg  the  emperor  Nerrc 
witb  the  cnmn,  or  rTipaym,  the  otbet  IJi« 
emperor  ValenUniao,  with  the  diadrm. 


munner ;  either  on  medals,  baa-mliefB,  or 
triamphai  arches.  The  emperor  a$- 
peara  going  forth  on  horseback,  and 
with  YictoryrepTesented  as  either  erown- 
Ins  him,  or  as  precediilK  him  vlth  a 
crown  in  her  hand  to  present  to  bim. 
The  following  cnt,  copied  from  ODe  of 
the  bas-ieliefs  on  a  triampbal  arch 
erected  to  Claadins  Dnuus  on  oocasion 


of  h!a  Ticlories  OTer  tbe  Germane,  vill 

furnish  a  good  lllngtration  of  this,  and, 

iadeed,   is   so    eimilar    to    the  Bjmhol    . 

described  hj  John,  that  tlie  one  geeme 

almost  a.  copy  of  the  other.     Eioept  that 

the  bow  la  wanting,  nothing  eould  have 

loser  reeemblance,  and  the  fad  that 

h  BjmbolB  were  employed,  and  were 

1  ondcraUiod  bj  tbe   Romans,  may 

admitted   to  be   a   confirmation   of 

Tlew  nboTe  taken  of  the  meaning 

of  the    flnt   see].      Indeed,    so    many 

things   combine   to   confirm    thip,   that 

it  aeems  iraposBible  to  be  mietahen  in 

regard  to  it :  for  if  it  abonld  he  enppoEOd 

tbat  John  lived  after  thii  time,  and  that 

henuanttofarniebastriking  emblem  of 

this  period  of  Roman  histoiy,  he  could 

not  have  employed  a  more  significant 

and  appropriate   eyinbol  than  he  baa 

dona. 

3.  Atid  uiktn  he  had  opened  the  tecond 
teal.  Bo  aa  to  disdosD  another  portion 
oftLevolnme.  Koteacb.T.l.  %IheaTd 
the  second  beatt  tay.  The  aeoond  beaat 
oalf  or  an  oi.  Kotaa  ch.  iv. 
7.     It  cannot  be  sapposed  tbat  there  ii 

"lie  teamd  beast  addiesiied  the  seer  on 
lie  openiog  of  the  aecomf  seal,  or  that, 
0  far  as  the  eymhol  was  oonoemed, 
!ier«  waa  any  reaaou  why  thia  Urlng 
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to  take  peace  from  the  earth,  and 
that  they  should  kill  one  another : 

oreatare  should  approach  on  the  open- 
ing of  this  seal  rather  than  on  either  of 
the  others.  All  that  seems  to  he  de- 
signed is,  that  as  the  liying  creatures 
are  intended  to  be  emblems  of  the  Pro- 
videntitd  government  of  God,  it  was 
proper  to  represent  that  goyernment  as 
ooncerned  in  the  opening  of  each  of  these 
four  seals  indicating  important  events 
Mnong  the  nations,  f  Come  and  see. 
See  Notes  on  ver.  1. 

4.  And  there  went  out  another  horse. 
In  this  symbol  there  were,  as  in  the  others, 
several  particulars  which  it  is  proper  to 
explain  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to 
understand  its  application.  The  par- 
ticular things  in  the  symbol  are  the 
following ; — 

(a)  The  horse.  See  this  explained  in 
the  Notes  on  ver.  2. 

(6)  The  color  of  the  horse : — Another 
horse  that  was  red.  This  symbol  cannot 
be  mistaken.  As  the  white  horse  denoted 
prosperity,  triumph,  and  happiness,  so 
this  would  denote  carnage,  discord, 
bloodshed.  This  is  clear,  not  only  from 
the  nature  of  the  emblem,  but  from  the 
explanation  immediately  added : — '^  And 
power  was  given  to  him  that  sat  thereon 
to  take  peace  from  the  earth,  and  that 
they  should  kill  one  another.''  On  the 
color,  compare  Bochart,  Hieroz.  P.  1. 
lib.  ii,  0.  vii.  p.  104.  See  also  Zech.  i.  8, 
There  is  no  possibility  of  mistaking  this, 
that  a  time  of  slaughter  is  denoted  by 
this  emblem. 

(c)  The  power  given  to  him  that  sat 
on  the  horse : — And  power  was  given  tp 
him  that  sat  thereon  to  take  peace  from 
the  earth f  and  that  they  should  hill  one 
another.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  condition  immediately  pre- 
ceding this  was  a  condition  of  tran- 
quillity, and  that  this  was  now  disturbed 
by  some  cause  producing  discord  sind 
bloodshed.  This  idea  is  con^rmed  by 
the  original  words  —  Hjv  tlp^vrtv  —  "  the 
peace ;"  that  is,  the  previously  existing 
peace.  When  peace  in  general  is  referred 
to,  the  word  is  used  without  the  article : 
Matt.  X.  34,  "  Think  not  that  I  came  to 
send  peace  — ^oXctv  tlp^vijv  —  upon  the 
earth."  Comp.  Luke  i.  79,  ii.  14,  xix.  38  ,• 
Mark  v.  34  j  John  xiv.  27,  xvi.  33 ;  Acts 
Tii.  26,  ix.  31,  et  al,  in  the  Greek.  In 
16* 


and  there  was  given  unto  him  a 

great  sword. 

these  cases  the  word  peace  is  without  the 
article.  The  characteristics  of  the  period 
referred  to  by  this,  are  (a)  that  peace 
and  tranquillity  existed  before ;  (6)  that 
such  peace  and  tranquillity  were  now 
taken  away,  and  were  succeeded  by 
confusion  and  bloodshed;  and  (c)  that 
the  particular  form  of  tJiat  confusion 
was  civil  discord,  producing  mutual 
slaughter :  —  "  that  they  should  kill  one 
another." 

(d)  The  presentation  of  a  sword. — 
And  there  was  given  unto  him  a  great 
sword.  As  aa  emblem  of  what  he  was 
to  do,  or  of  the  period  that  was  referred 
to  by  the  opening  of  the  seal.  The 
sword  is  an  emblem  of  war,*  of  slaughter; 
of  authority  (Rom.  xiii.  4),  and  is  here 
used  as  signifying  that  that  period 
would  be  characterized  by  carnage. 
Comp.  Isa.  xxxiv.  6;  Bev.  xix.  17,  18; 
Lev.  xxvi.  25;  Gen.  xxvii.  40;  M^tt. 
xxvi.  52j  X.  34.  It  is  not  said  by  whom 
the  sword  was  presented,  but  the  fact  is 
merely  referred  to,  that  the  rider  wa« 
presented  with  a  sword  as  a  symbol  of 
what  would  occur. 

In  enquiring  now  into  the  period  re- 
ferred to  by  this  symbol,  we  naturally 
look  to  that  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded the  one  which  was  represented 
by  the  opening  of  the  first  seal ;  that  is 
the  period  which  followed  the  accession 
of  Gommodus,  A.  B.  180.  We  shall 
find,  in  the  events  which  succeeded  his 
accession  to  the  empire,  a  state  of  things 
which  remarkably  accords  with  the  ac- 
count given  by  John  in  this  emblem — so 
much  so  that,  if  it  were  supposed  that 
the  book  was  written  after  tJiese  events 
had  occurred,  and  that  John  had  de- 
signed to  represent  them  by  this  symbol, 
he  could  not  have  selected  a  more  ap- 
propriate emblem.  The  only  authority 
which  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  here  is 
Mr.  Gibbon;  who,  as  before  remarked, 
seems  to  have  been  raised  up  by  a  Special 
Providence  to  make  a  record  of  those 
events  which  were  referred  to  by  some 
oCthe  most  remarkable  prophecies  in  the 
Bible.  As  he  had  the  highest  qualifi- 
cations for  an  historian,  his  statements 
may  be  relied  on  as  accurate ;  and  as  he 
had  no  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
prophetic  records^  his  testimony  will  not 
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be    eharged   with   partiality  in   their 

favor.  The  following  partioolara,  there- 
fore, will  famish  a  full  illustration  of  the 
opening  of  the  second  seal : — 

(a)  The  previons  state  of  peace.  This 
Is  implied  in  the  expression,  **  and  power 
was  giren  to  him  to  take  peace  from  the 
earth."  Of  this  we  have  had  a  full  con- 
firmation in  the  peaceful  reign  of  Hadrian 
and  the  Antonines.  See  the  Notes  on 
the  exposition  of  the  first  seal.  Mr. 
Gibbon,  speaking  of  the  accession  of 
Commodns  to  the  imperial  throne,  says 
that  he  "  had  nothing  to  wish,  and 
every  thing  to  enjoy.  The  beloved  son 
of  Marcus  [Commodns]  succeeded  his 
father  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
senate  and  armies ;  and  when  he  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  the  happy  youth  saw 
around  him  neither  competitor  to  re- 
move, nor  enemies  to  punish.  In  this 
calm  elevated  station  it  was  surely 
natural  that  he  should  prefer  the  love 
of  mankind  to  their  detestation,  the 
mild  glories  of  his  five  predecessors  to 
the  ignominious  fate  of  llero  and  Domi- 
tian,"  i.  51.  So  again,  on  the  same 
page,  he  says  of  Commodns,  "  His  grace- 
ful person,  popular  address,  and  undis- 
puted virtues,  attracted  the  public  favor; 
the  honorable  peace  which  he  had  re- 
cently granted  to  the  barbarians,  dif- 
fused an  universal  joy."  No  one  can 
doubt  that  the  accession  of  Commodns 
was  preceded  by  a  remarkable  preva- 
lence of  peace  and  prosperity. 

(h)  Oivil  war  and  bloodshed : — To  take 
peace  from  the  earthy  and  thev  should  kill 
one  another.  Of  the  applicability  of  this 
to  the  time  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  this  seal,  we  have  the  fullest  con- 
firmation in  the  series  of  civil  wars  com- 
mencing with  the  assassination  of  the 
emperor  Commodus,  A.  D.  193,  and  con- 
tinued with  scarcely  any  intervals  of 
intermission  for  eighty  or  ninety  years. 
So  Sismondi,  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  (i.  36),  says,  "With  Commodns' 
death  commenced  the  third  and  most 
calamitous  period.  It  lasted  ninety-two 
years,  from  193  to  284.  During  that 
time,  thirty-two  emperors,  and  twenty- 
seven  pretenders  to  the  empire,  alter- 
nately hurled  each  other  from  the 
throne,  \if  incessant  civil  warfare. 
Ninety-two  years  of  almost  incessant 
civil  warfare  tanght  the  world  on  what  a 
frail  foundation  the  virtue  of  the  Anto- 
uinee  had  reared  thefdicity  of  the  em- 


pire.*'   The  ML  history  of  this  period 
may  be  seen  in  Gibbon,  L  pp.  60-197. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  in  these  Notes 
to  present  anything  like  a  complete  ac- 
count of  the  characteristics  of  those  times. 
Yet  the  briefest  summary  may  well  shew 
the  general  condition  of  the  Koman  em- 
pire then,  and  tiie  propriety  of  repre- 
senting it  by  the  symbol  of  a  red  horse, 
as  a  period  when  peacewduld  be  taken 
from  the  earth,  and  when  men  would 
kill  one  another.  Commodus  himself  is 
represented  by  Mr.  Gibbon  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  Commodns  was  not>  as 
he  has  been  represented,  a  tiger  borne 
with  an  insatiate  thirst  of  human  blood, 
and  capable,'  from  his  infancy,  of  the 
most  inhumm  actions.  Nature  had 
formed  him  of  a  weak  rather  than  a 
wicked  disposition.  His  simplicity  and 
timidity  rendered  him  the  slave  of  his 
attendants,  who  gradually  corrupted  his 
mind.  His  cruelty,  which  at  first  obeyed 
the  dictates  of  others,  degenerated  into 
habit,  and  at  length  became  the  ruling 
passion  of  his  soul,"  i.  51.  During  the 
first  three  years  of  his  reign,  "  his  hand& 
were  yet  unstained  with  blood"  {ibid,), 
but  he  soon  degenerated  into  a  most 
severe  and  bloody  tyrant,  and  "when 
Commodus  had  once  tasted  human 
blood,  he  was  incapable  of  pity  or  re- 
morse," i.  62.  "  The  tyrant's  rage,"  says 
Mr.  Gibbon  (i.  52),  "  after  having  shed 
the  noblest  blood  of  the  senate,  at 
length  recoiled  on  the  principal  instru* 
ment  of  his  cruelty.  While  Comm^odns 
toas  immersed  in  blood  and  luxury  he 
devolved  the  detail  of  public  business  on 
Perennis,  a  servile  and  ambitious  minis- 
ter, who  had  obtained  his  post  by  the 
murder  of  his  predecessors,"  Ac.  "  £very 
s^timent  of  virtue  and  humanity  was 
extinct  in  the  mind  ef  Commodus,"  L  65. 
After  detailing  the  history  of  his  crimes,- 
his  follies,  and  his  cruelties,  Mr.  Gibbon 
remarks  of  him :  "  His  cruelty  proved  at 
last  fatal  to  himself.  He  had  shed  with 
impunity  the  best  hiood  of  Rome;  he 
perished  vs  soon  as  he  was  dreaded  by 
his  own  domestics.  Marcia,  his  favorite 
concubine,  Eelectus,  his  chamberlain, 
and  Lsetus,  his  Pretorian  prsefect,  alarm- 
ed by  the  fate  of  their  companions  and 
predecessors,  resolved  to  prevent  the 
destruction  which  every  hour  hung  over- 
their  heads,  either  from  the  mad  caprice 
of  the  tyrant,  or  the  sudden  indignation 
of  the  people.    Marcia  seised  the  ooca- 
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lioB  of  premBting  »  dranght  of  wine  to 
her  lorer,  nfter  be  had  fatigued  himself 
with  hunting  some  wild  beasts.    Corn- 
modus  retired  to  sleep ;  but  while  he  was 
laboring  with  the  effects  of  poison  and 
drunkenness,  a  robust  youUi,  by  pro- 
fession a  wrestler,  entered  his  ohamber, 
and  strangled  him  without  resistance/' 
i.  57.    The  immediate  consequence  of 
the  assassination  of  Gommodus  was  tiie 
eleration  of  Pertinaz  to  the  throne,  and 
his  murder  eighty-six  days  after.    Dec. 
and  FaU,  i.  60.    Then  followed  the  pub- 
Uo  setting-itp  of  the  empire  to  sale  by 
the  Pretoriaa  guards,  and  its  purehase 
by  a  wealthy  Roman  senator,  Bidius 
Julianus,  or  Julian,  who,  '*  on  the  throne 
of  the  world,  found  himsi^  without  a 
friend  and  without  an  adherent,"  1.  63. 
**  The    streets    and    public   places    in 
Rome  resounded  with  clamors  and  im- 
precations."    ''The  public   discontent 
was  soon  diffused  from  the  centre  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire,"  i.  63.    In  the 
midst  of  this  universal  indignation,  Sep- 
timins  Severus,  who  then  commanded 
the  army  in  the  neighborhood  of  the^ 
Danube,  resolved  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Pcrtinax,  and  to  seize  upon  the  imperial 
crown.     He  marched  to  Rome,  over- 
came the  feeble  Julian,  and  placed  him- 
self on  the  throne.    Julian,  after  having 
reigned  sixty-six  days,  was  beheaded  in 
a  private  apartment  of  the  baths  of  the 
palace,  1.  67.    '*  In  less  than  four  years, 
Severus  subdued  the  riches  of  the  East, 
and  the  valor  of  the  West.    He  van- 
quished two  competitors  of  reputation 
and    ability,    and    defoated    numerous 
armies,  provided  with  weapons  and  dis- 
cipline equal  to  his  own,"  L  68.    Vje> 
Gibbon  then    enters  Into  a  detail  of 
**  the  two  civil  wan  against  Niger  and 
AIbinns''-«-rival  competitors  for  the  em- 
pire (i.  68-70),  both  of  whom  were  van- 
quished, and  both  of  whom  were  pot  to 
death  "  in  their  Hight  fh>m  the  field  of 
battle."    Tet  he  says,  **Althoagh  the 
wounds  of  civil  war  were  apparently 
healed,  its  mortal  poison  still  lurked  in 
the  vitals  of  the  constitution,"  i.   71. 
After  the  death  of  Severus,  then  follows 
an  account  of  the  contentions  between 
his  sons,  Geta  and  Garaealla,  and  of  the 
death  of  the  former  by  the  instigation  of 
the  latter  (i.  77)  ,*  then  of  the  remorse  of 
Garaealla,  in  which  it  is  sidd  that  "  his 
disordered  faney  often  beheld  the  angry 
fiyrmi  of  bis  father  and   his   brother 


rising  into  Hfe  to  threaten  and  upbraid 
him"  (i.  77) ;  then  of  the  cruelties  which 
Garaealla  inflicted  on  the  friends  of  Geta, 
in  which  "it  was  computed  that,  under 
the  vague  appellation  of  the  friends  of 
Geta,  above  twenty  thousand  persons  of 
both  sexes  suffered  death"  (i.  78) ;  then 
of  the  departure  of  Garaealla  from  the 
capital,  and  his  cruelties  in  other  parts 
of  the  empire,  concerning  which  Mr. 
Gibbon  remarks  (i.  78,  79),  that  "  Carft- 
calla  was  the  common  enemy  of  man- 
kind. Evenr  province  was  by  turns  the 
scene  of  bis  rapine  and  cruelty.  In  the 
midst  of  peace  and  repose,  upon  the 
slightest  provocation,  he  issued  his  com- 
mands at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  for  a 
general  massacre.  From  a  secure  poet 
in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  he  viewed  and 
directed  the  slaughter  of  many  thou- 
sand citizens,  as  well  as  strangers,  with- 
out distinguishing  either  the  number  or 
the  crime  of  the  sufferers,"  Ac.  Then 
follows  the  account  of  the  assassination 
of  Garaealla  (i.  80) ;  then,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that,  of  the  civil  war  which 
crushed  Macrinus,  and  raised  Elaga- 
balus  to  the  throne  (i.  83) ;  then  of  the 
life  and  follies  of  that  wretched  volup- 
tuary, and  of  his  massacre  by  the  Pre- 
torian  guards  (i.  86),  then,  after  an 
interval  of  tJiirteen  years,  of  the  mnrder 
of  his  successor,  the  second  Severus,  on 
the  Rhine ;  then  of  the  civil  wars  excited 
against  his  murderer  and  successor, 
Maximin,  in  which  the  two  emperors  of 
a  day,  the  Gordians, — ^father  and  son — 
perished  in  Africa,  and  Maximin  himself 
and  his  son  in  the  siege  of  Aquileia; 
then  of  the  murder  at  Rome  of  the  two 
joint  emperors  Maximus  and  Balbinus ; 
and  quickly  after  that  an  account  of  the 
murder  of  their  successor  in  the  empire, 
the  third  and  youngest  Gordian,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Aboras ;  then  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  next  emperor  Philip, 
together  with  his  son  and  associate  in 
the  empire,  in  the  battle  near  Verona ; — 
and  this  state  of  things  may  be  said  to 
have  continued  until  the  accession  of 
Diocletian  to  the  empire,  A.  D.  284. 
See  Dec,  and  FaU,  i.  110-197.  Does  any 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  world 
present  a  similar  period  of  connected 
history  that  would  be  so  striking  a  ful- 
filment of  the  symbols  used  here  of 
"peace  being  taken  from  the  earth," 
and  "men  killing  one  another?"  In 
regard  to  this  wlioU  period  it  is  suffi- 
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5  And  when  he  had  opened  the 
third  seal,  I  heard  the  third  beast 
say,  Come  and  see.    And  I  beheld, 

eient,  after^  reading  Mr.  Gibbon's  ac- 
eonnt,  to  ask  two  questions,  (1)  If  it 
were  supposed  that  John  lived  after  this 
period,  and  designed  to  represent  this 
by  an  expressive  symbol,  oonld  he  have 
found  one  that  would  have  characterized 
it  better  than  this  does  ?  And  (2)  If  it 
should  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Gibbon 
designed  to  write  a  commentary  on  this 
**  seal,''  and  to  show  the  exact  fulfilment 
of  the  symbol,  could  he  have  selected  a 
better  portion  of  history  to  do  it,  or 
eould  he  have  better  described  facts  that 
would  be  a  complete  fulfilment  ?  It  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  further : — 

{c)  That  this  is  a  marked  and  definite 
period.  It  has  such  a  beginning,  and 
luch  a  continuance  and  ending,  as  to 
show  that  this  symbol  was  applicable  to 
this  as  a  period  of  the  world.  For  it 
was  not  only  preceded  by  a  state  of 
peace,  as  is  supposed  in  the  symbol,  but 
no  one  can  deny  that  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  empire,  from  Commodus 
onward  through  many  years,  was  such 
as  to  be  appropriately  designated  by 
the  symbol  here  used. 

5,  6.  And  when  he  had  opened  the 
third  seal.  Unfolding  another  portion 
of  the  volume.  See  Notes  on  ch.  v.  1. 
%  1  heard  the  third  beast  say.  Come  and 
see.  See  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  7.  It  is  not 
apparent  why  the  third  beast  is  repre- 
sented as  taking  a  particular  interest  in 
the  opening  of  tJiis  seal  (oomp.  Notes  on 
Tcr.  3),  nor  is  it  necessary  to  show  why 
it  was  so.  The  general  design  seems  to 
have  been,  to  represent  each  one  of  the 
four  living  creatures  as  interested  in  the 
opening  of  the  seals,  but  the  order  in 
which  they  did  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  matter  of  Importance.  ^  And  I  hiheLdt 
and  lo,  a  black  horse.  The  specifications 
of  the  symbol  here  are  the  following : — 

(a)  As  before,  the  horse.  See  Notes 
on  ver.  2. 

(6)  The  color  of  the  horse : — Zo,  a  black 
korse.  This  would  properly  denote  dis- 
tress and  calamity — for  black  has  been 
regarded  always  as  such  a  symbol.  So 
Virgil  speaks  oifear  as  black :  "  atrum- 
que  timorem."  -^n.  ix.  619.  So  again, 
Georg.  iv.  468 : 

Caligaittcin  aifra  foimldiiM  laeam." 


and  lo,  a  black  horse ;  and  he  that 
sat  on  him  had  a  pair  of  balances 
in  his  hand. 


So,  as  applied  to  the  dying  Aooa,  iBn. 
xiL  823 : 

**  Tenebrit  Bifreicant  omnia  ciretua." 

Black,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  the  image  of 
fear,  of  famine,  of  death.  Lam.  v.  10 : 
« Our  skin  was  black  like  an  oven,  be- 
cause of  the  terrible  famine."  Jer.  xiv.  2 : 
'' Because  of  the  drought  Jndah  mourn- 
eth,  and  the  gates  thereof  languish ;  they 
are  in  deep  mourning  [lit  black'\  for  the 
land."  Joel  iL  6:  "All  faces  shaU 
gather  blackness."  Neh.  iL  10:  ''The 
knees  smite  together,  and  there  is  great 
pain  in  all  loins,  and  the  faces  of  them 
all  gather  blackness."  Gomp.  Rev.  vi. 
12 ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  7.  See  also  Bochart^ 
Hieroz.  P.  L  lib.  ii.  c.  vii.  pp.  106, 107. 
From  the  cotor  of  the  horse  here  intro- 
duced, we  should  naturally  look  for 
some  dire  calamity,  though  the  nature 
of  the  calamity  would  not  be  designated 
by  the  mere  use  of  the  word  Uaeh, 
What  the  calamity  was  to  be,  must  be 
determined  by  what  follows  in  the  sym- 
boL  Famine,  pestilence,  oppression, 
heavy  taxation,  tyranny,  invasion — ^any 
of  these  might  be  denoted  by  the  color 
of  the  horse. 

{o)  The  balances : — and  he  that  sat  on 
him  had  a  pair  of  balances  in  his  hand. 
The  original  word,  here  rendered  a  pair 
of  balances,  is  ^vybv.  This  word  pro- 
perly means  a  yoke,  serving  to  couple 
any  thing  together,  as  a  yoke  for  cattle. 
Hence  it  is  used  to  denote  the  beam  of  a 
balance,  or  of  a  pair  of  scales  —  and  is 
evidently  so  used  here.  The  idea  is  that 
something  was  to  be  weighed,  in  order 
to  ascertain  either  its  quantity  or  its 
value.  Scales  or  balances  are  the  em- 
blems of  justice  or  equity  (comp.  Job 
xxxi.  6 ;  Ps.  Ixii.  9 ;  Prov.  xi.  1,  xvL  11), 
and  when  joined  with  symbols  that  de- 
note the  sale  of  corn  and  fruit  by 
weight,  become  the  symbol  of  scarcity. 
Thus  "bread  by  weight"  (Lev.  xxvi.  26) 
denotes  scarcity.  So  in  Ezek.  iv.  16, 
"  And  they  shall  eat  bread  by  weight." 
The  use  of  balances  here  as  a  symbol 
would  signify  that  something  was  to  be 
accurately  and  carefully  weighed  out. 
The  connexion  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
this  would  appertain  to  the  neoessariei 
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6  And  I  heard  a  voice  in  the 
midst  of  the  four  beasts  say,  •  A 

a  The  word  e?i(enias  signifieth  a  measure 
containing  one  wine  quart,  and  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  quart. 

of  lifO)  and  that  it  would  occur  either  in 
consequence  of  scarcity,  or  because  there 
would  be  an  accurate  or  severe  exaction, 
as  in  collecting  a  revenue  on  these 
articles.  The  balance  was  commonly 
the  symbol  of  equity  and  justice  ,*- but  it 
was,  also,  sometimes,  the  symbol  of 
exaction  and  oppression,  as  in  Hos.  xii. 
7:  "The  balance  of  deceit  is  in  his 
hands;  he  loveth  to  oppress."  If  the 
balances  stood  alone,  and  there  were  no 
proclamation  as  to  what  was  to  occur,  we 
should  look,  under  this  seal,  to  a  time 
of  the  exact  administration  of  justice,  as 
scales  or  balances  are  now  used  as  em- 
blems of  the  rigid  application  of  the  laws 
and  of  the  principles  of  justice  in  courts^ 
or  in  public  aflfairs.  If  this  representa- 
Hon  stood  alone  —  or  if  the  black  horse 
and  the  scales  constituted  the  whole 
of  the  symbol,  we  should  look  for 
some  severe  administration,  or  perhaps 
some  heavy  calamity  under  a  rigorous 
administration  of  laws.  The  reference, 
however,  to  the  "wheat  and  barley," 
and  to  the  price  for  which  they  were  to 
be  weighed  out,  serves  still  further  to 
limit  and  define  the  meaning  of  the 
symbol  as  having  reference  to  the  neces- 
saries of  life -^  to  the  productions  of 
the  land  —  to  the  actual  capital  of  the 
country.  Whether  this  refers  to  scarcity; 
or  to  taxation,  or  both,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  other  parts  of  the  symbol. 
{d)  The  proclamation : — And  I  heard 
a  voice  in  fhe  midst  of  the  four  beattt  say. 
That  is,  from  the  throne,  ch.  iv.  6.  The 
voice  was  not  that  of  one  of  the  four 
beasts,  but  it  seemed  to  come  from 
among  them.  As  the  rider  went  forth, 
this  was  the  proclamation  that  was  made 
in  regard  to  him ;  or  this  is  that  which 
is  symbolized  in  his  going  forth,  to  wit, 
that  there  would  be  such  a  state  of 
things  that  a  measure  of  wheat  would 
be  sold  for  a  penny,  Ao,  The  procla- 
mation consists  essentially  of  two  things 
"^that  which  refers  to  the  price  or  value 
of  wheat  and  barley,*  and  that  which 
requires  that  care  shall  be  taken  not  to 
iignre  the  oil  and  the  wine.  Each  of 
these  demands  explanation,    f  A  mea- 


measure  of  wheat  for  a  penny,  and 
three  measures  of  barley  for  a 
penny ;  and  see  thou  *  hurt  not  the 
oil  and  the  wine. 

i  0.9.  4. 

■ ■  I  ■      ■    1    I  I       ■  I. 

sure  of  wheat  for  a  penny.  See  the 
margin.  The  word  rendered  measure — 
Xolvi^ — chixnixf  denotes  an  attic  mea- 
sure for  grain  and  things  dry,  equal  to 
the  forty-eighth  part  of  the  attic  me- 
dimnus,  or  the  •  eighth  part  of  the 
Roman  modius,  and  consequently  was 
nearly  equivalent  to  one  quart  English. 
Rob.  Lex,  The  word  rendered  penny^" 
Sijvd^tov — Lat.  denariust  was  of  the  same 
value  as  the  Greek  SpaxfOi  —  drachmi, 
and  was  equivalent  to  about  fourteen 
cents  of  our  money.  This  was  the 
usual  price  of  a  day's  labor.  Matt.  xx. 
2,  9.  The  choenix,  or  measure  of  grain 
here  referred  to,  was  the  ordinary  daily 
allowance  for  one  man.  Odyss,  xix. 
27,  ^8.  See  Stuart,  in  loc.  The  com- 
mon  price  of  the  attic  medimnns  of 
wheat  was  five  or  six  denarii,  but  here^ 
as  that  contained  forty-eight  choenixes, 
or  quarts,  the  price  would  be  augmented 
to  forty-eight  denarii  —  or  it  would  be 
about  eight  times  as  dear  as  ordinary ; 
that  is,  there  would  be  a  scarcity  or 
famine.  The  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat 
at  this  rate  would  be  about  four  dollars 
and  a  half  of  our  money — a  price  which 
would  indicate  great  scarcity,  and  which 
would  give  rise  to  much  distress,  f  And 
three  measures  of  barley  for  a  penny 
It  would  seem  from  this  that  barley 
usttally  bore  about  one-third  the  price 
of  wheat.  It  was  a  less  valuable  grain, 
and  perhaps  was  produced  in  greater 
abundance.  This  is  not  far  from  Ihe 
proportion  which  the  price  of  this  grain 
usually  bears  to  that  of  wheat,  and  here, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  wheat,  the  thing 
which  would  be  indicated  would  be 
8Cfu*city.  This  proclamation  of  "  a  mea-* 
sure  of  wheat  for  a  penny"  was  heard 
either  as  addressed  to  the  horseman,  as 
a  rule  of  action  for  him,  or  as  addressed 
by  the  horseman  as  he  went  forth.  If 
the  former  is  the  meaning,  it  would  be 
an  appropriate  address  to  one  who  was 
going  forth  to  collect  tribute  —  with  re- 
ference to  the  exact  manner  in  which 
this  tribute  was  to  be  collected,  implying 
some  sort  of  severity  of  exaction  ,*  or  to 
one  who  should  distribute  wheat  and 
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bftrUy  o«t  of  tli«  publi*  gnuuvies  tA 
an  MTUieed  price,  indicating  scaroitj. 
Thus  it  would  mean  that  a  severe  and 
heavy  tax  —  represented  by  the  scales 
and  the  scarcity  —  or  a  tax  so  serere  as 
to  make  grain  dear,  was  referred  to.     If 
the  latter  is  the  meaning,  then  the  idea 
is  that  tiiere  woald  be  a  icaroity,  and 
that  grain  would  be  dealt  out  by  the 
government  at  a  high  and  oppressive 
price.    The  latter  idea  would  be  as  con- 
sonant with  the  symbol  of  the  scales  and 
the  price  mentioned  as  the  other,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  additianai  iigonction  not 
to  "hurt  the  oil  and  the  wine" — ^whioh 
cannot  be  wdH  applied  to  the  idea  of 
dealing  out  grain  at  a  high  price.    It 
can,  however,  be  connected,  by  a  fair 
interpretation  of  that  passage,  with  such 
a  severity  of  taxation  that  there  would 
be  a  propriety  in  such  a  command — ^for, 
as  we  shall  see,  under  the  eiqilanation  of 
that  phrase,  such  a  law  was  actually 
promulgated  as  resulting  from  severity 
of  taxation.    The  idea,  ti^en,  in  the  pas* 
sage  before  us  would  seem  to  be,  (a)  that 
there  would,  be  a  rigid  administration  of 
the  law  in  regard  to  the  matter  under 
consideration  —  that  pertaining  to  the 
productions  of  the  earth — represented 
by  the  balances ;  and  (6)  that  litat  would 
be  connected  with  general  scarcity,  or 
such  an  exercise  of  this  power  as  to 
determine  the  price  of  grain,  so  that  the 
price  would  be  some  three  times  greater 
^han  ordinary,    f  And  see  that  thou  hurt 
not  the  oil  and  the  wine.     There  has 
been  a  great  variety  of  interpretations 
proposed  of  this  passage,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  determine  the  true 
sense.    The  first  inquiry  in  regard  to  it 
is,  to  whom  is  it  addressed?    Perhaps 
ihe  moflt  common  impression  on  reading 
it  would  be,  that  it  is  addressed  to  the 
horseman  with  the  balances,  command- 
ing him  not  to  injure  the  oliveyar^ 
and  the   vineyards.     But ,  this  is  not 
probably  the  correct  view.    It  does  not 
appear  that  the  horseman  goes  forth  to 
destroy  any  thing,  or  that  the  effect  of 
his  going  forth  is  directly  to  injure  any 
thing.    This,  therefore,  should  not  be 
understood  as  addressed  to  the  horse- 
man,   but   should   be   regarded    as    a 
general  command  to  any  and  all  nof  to 
injure    the  oliveyards  and  vineyards,* 
that  is,  an  order  that  nothing  should  be 
done  essentially  to  ii^ure  them.    If  thus 
legarded  a»  addreeeed  to  others,  a  &ir 


and  oongroons  meaning  wenld  be  ftur- 
nished  by  either  of  the  following  inter* 
pretations :  —  either  (a)  considered  as 
addressed  to  those  who  were  disposed  to 
be  prodigal  in  their  manner  of  living, 
or  careless  as  to  the  destruction  of 
the  crop  of  the  oil  and  wine,  as  they 
would  now  be  needed,*  or  (h)  as  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  raised  such  pro- 
ductions, on  the  supposition  that  tiiey 
would  be  taxed  heavily,  or  that  large 
quantities  of  these  productions  would  be 
extorted  for  revenue,  that  they  should 
not  mutilate  their  fruit-trees  in  order 
to  evade  the  taxes  imposed  by  the 
government.  In  regard  to  the  things 
specified  here— oil  and  wine— it  may  be 
remarked,  that  they  were  hardly  con- 
sidered as  articles  of  luxury  in  ancient 
times.  They  were  almost  as  neceeeary 
articles  as  wheat  and  barley.  They  con- 
stituted a  considerable  part  of  the  food 
and  drink  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
furnished  a  large  portion  of  the  re- 
venue, and  -it  would  seem  to  be  with 
reference  to  that  &ct  that  the  command 
here  is  g^ven  that  they  should  not  be 
injured ;  that  is,  that  nothing  should  be 
done  to  diminish  th^  quantity  of  oil  and 
wine,  or  to  impair  the  productive  power 
of  oliveyards  and  vineyards.  The  state 
of  things  thus  described  by  this  seal,  as 
thus  interpreted,  would  be  (a)  a  rigid 
administration  of  the  laws  of  the  em- 
pire, particularly  in  reference  to  tax- 
ation, producing  a  scarcity  among  the 
necessary  articles  of  living ;  (6)  a  strong 
tendency, /rom  the  severity  of  the  tax- 
ation, to  mutilate  such  kinds  of  property, 
with  a  view  either  of  concealing  the  reid 
amount  of  property,  or  of  diminishing 
the  amount  of  taxes ;  and  (r)  a  solemn 
command  from  some  authoritative  quar- 
ter not  to  do  this.  A  command  from  the 
ruling  power  not  to  do  this,  would  meet 
ail  that  would  be  fairly  demanded  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  paj^sage;  and  what 
is  necessary  in  its  applicationf  is  to  find 
such  a  state  of  things  as  would  cor- 
respond with  tiiese  predictions ;  that  is, 
such  as  a  writer  would  have  described 
by  such  symbclls  on  the  supposition  that 
they  were  referred  to. 

Now,  it  so  happens,  that  there  were 
important  events  which  occurred  in  the 
Roman  .empire,  and  connected  with  its 
decline  and  fall,  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  noticed  in  a  series  of  calamitous 
events,   which    corresponded  with   tiie 
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■THbol  he?6y  as  ftboY«  ezplainacl.  Tkey 
were  such  as  these: — (a)  The  general 
severity  of  taxation,  or  the  oppressive 
burdens  laid  on  the  people  by  the  empe- 
rors. In  the  account  which  Mr.  Gibbon 
gives  of  the  operation  of  the  Indie- 
tionty  and  Superindictiont,  though  the 
specific  laws  on  this  subject  pertuned 
to  a  subsequent  period,  the  general 
nature  of  the  taxation  of  the  empire 
and  its  oppressive  character  may  be 
seen.  Dec.  and  Fall,  L  357-359.  A 
general  estimate  of  Hie  amount  of  re- 
venue to  be  exacted  was  made  out,  and 
the  collecting  of  this  was  committed  to 
the  Preterian  prsefects,  and  to  a  great 
number  of  subordinate  officers.  "  The 
lands  were  measured  by  surveyors  who 
were  sent  into  the  provinces;  their 
nature,  wbether  arable,  or  pasture,  or 
woods,  was  distinctly  reported;  and  an 
estimate  made  of  their  common  value, 
from  the  average  produce  of  five  years. 
The  number  of  slaves  and  of  cattle  con- 
stituted an  essential  part  of  the  report; 
an  oftth  was  administered  to  the  pro- 
prietors which  bound  them  to  disclose 
the  true  state  of  their  affairs ;  and  their 
attempts  to  prevaricate  or  elude  the 
Intention  of  the  legislator,  were  severely 
watched,  and  punished  as  a  capital 
erime,  which  included  the  double  guilt 
of  treason  and  of  sacrilege.  According 
to  the  different  nature  of  lands,  their 
real  produce  in  the  various  articles  of 
wine  or  oil,  corn  or  barley,  wood  or  iron, 
was  transported  by  the  labor  or  at  the 
expense  of  the  provincials  to  the  impe- 
rial magazines,  from  whence  they  were 
occasionally  d^tribnted  for  the  use  of 
the  court,  or  of  the  army,  and  of  the 
two  capitals,  Rome  and  Constantinople," 
L  p.  358.  Comp.  Lactant  de  Mort. 
Persecut.  c.  23.  (ft)  The  particular  order, 
under  this  oppressive  system  of  taxation, 
respecting  the  preservation  of  vineyards 
and  oliveyards,  may  be  referred  to,  also, 
as  corresponding  to  the  command  sent 
forth  under  this  rider,  not  to  "  hurt  the 
oil  and  th.e  wine.''  That  order  was  in 
the  following  words :  "  If  any  one  shall 
sacrilegiously  cut  a  vine,  or  stint  the 
fruit  of  prolific  boughs,  and  craftily  feign 
poverty  in  order  to  avoid  a  Uixt  assess- 
ment, he  shall  immediately  on  detection 
suffer  death,  and  his  property  be  con- 
fiscated." Cod.  Theod.  L  xiiL.lib.  xi. 
seq.;  Gibbon,  L  358,  note.  Mr.  Gib- 
bon remarki,   ''Although   this  law  is 


not  withool  its  studied  obscurity,  it 
is,  however,  clear  enough  to  prove  th« 
minuteness  of  the  inquisition  and  the 
disproportion  of  the  penalty."  («)  Un- 
der this  general  subject  of  the  severity 
of  taxation  —  as  a  fact  far-spreading 
and  oppressive,  and  as  so  important 
as  to  hasten  the  downfiiU  of  the  em- 
pire, may  be  noticed  a  distinct  edict 
of  Caracalla  as  occurring  more  directly 
in  the  period  in  which  the  rider  witb 
the  balances  may  be  supposed  to  have 
gone  forth.  This  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Gibbon  (i.  91),  as  one  of  the  important 
causes  which  contributed  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  empire  :  ''  The  personal  cha^ 
racters  of  the  emperors,  tiieir  victories, 
laws,  and  fortunes,"  says  he,  "  can  in- 
terest us  no  farther  than  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  general  history  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  monarchy.  Our 
constant  attention  to  that  object  will  not 
suffer  us  to  overlook  a  most  important 
edict  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  which  com- 
municated to  all  the  free  inhabitants  of 
the  empire,  the  name  and  privileges  of 
Eoman  citizens.  His  unbounded  libe- 
rality flowed  not,  however,  from  the 
sentiments  of  a  generous  mind ;  it  was 
the  sordid  result  of  avarice,"  Ac.  He 
then  proceeds,  at  length,  to  state  the 
nature  and  operations  of  that  law,  by 
which  a  heavy  tax,  under  the  pretence 
of  liberality,  was  in  fact  imposed  on  all 
the  citizens  of  the  empire— a  fact  which, 
in  its  ultimate  results,  the  historian  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  regards  as  so 
closely  connected  with  the  termination 
of  the  empire.  See  Gibbon,  L  pp.  91-95. 
After  noticing  the  laws  of  Augustus, 
Nero,  and  the  Antonines,  and  the  real 
privileges  conferred  by  them  on  those 
who  became  eutitled  to  tiie  rank  of 
Roman  citizens — privileges  which  were 
a  compensation  in  the  honor,  dignity, 
and  offices  of  that  rank  for  the  measure 
of  taxation  which  it  involved,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  notice  the  fact  that  the  title  of 
"  Roman  dtizen "  was  conferred  by 
Caracalla  on  all  the  free  citizens  of  the 
empire,  involving  tiie  subjection  to  all 
the  heavy  taxes  usually  imposed  on 
those  who  sustained  the  rank  expressed 
by  the  titie,  but  with  nothing  of  the 
compensation  connected  with  the  title 
when  it  was  confined  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Italy.  ''But  the  favor,"  says  he^ 
"  which  implied  a  distinction,  was  Iqst 
in  the  prodigality  of  CaraeaUa,  and  tii# 
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nlaetont  proTindalB  were  compelled  to 
awame  the  vain  title,  and  the  real  obli- 
gations, of  Boman  ciUsens.    Kor  was 
the  rapacious  son  of  Serems  [Garaoalla] 
contented  with  such  a  measure  of  tax- 
ation as  had  appeared  sufficient  to  his 
moderate  predecessors.      Instead  of  a 
twentieth,  he  exacted  a  tenth  of  all 
legacies  and  inheritances;   and  during 
his  reign  he  crushed  alike  every  part  of 
the  empire  under  the  weight  of  his  iron 
sceptre/'  i.  95.     So  again  (ibid,),  speak- 
ing of  the  taxes  which  haud  been  light- 
ened somewhat  by  Alexander,  Mr.  Gib- 
bon  remarks,    *^  It    is    impossible    to 
coigeotnre  the  motive  that  engaged  him 
to  spare  so  trifling  a  remnant  of  the 
soil ;  but  the  noxious  weed,  which  had 
not  been  totally  eradicated,  again  sprung 
up  with  the  most  luxuriant  growth,  and 
in  l!he  succeeding  age  darkened  the  Bo- 
man world  with  its  deadly  shade.    In 
the  course  of  this  history,  we  shall  be  too 
often  summoned  to  explain  the  land-tax, 
the  capitation,  and  the  heavy  contribu- 
tions of  com,  wine,  oU,  and  meat,  which 
were  exacted  of  the  province  for  the 
use   of  the  court,  the  army,  and  the 
capital."     in  reference  to  this  whole 
matter    of   taxation  as   being   one   of 
the   things  which  contributed   to  the 
downfall    of   the    empire,    and    which 
spread  woe  through  the  falling  empire — 
a  woe  worthy  to  be  illustrated  by  one  of 
the  seals  —  a  confirmation  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  reign  of  Galerius,  who,  as 
Caesar,  acted  under  the  authority  of  Dio- 
cletian; who  excited  Diocletian  to  the 
work  of  persecution  (Dec.  and  Fall,  i. 
317,  318) ;  and  who,  on  the  abdication 
of   Diocletian,    assumed    the    title    of 
Augustus.    Dec.  and  Fall,  i.  222.     Of 
his  administration  in  general,  Mr.  Gib- 
bon (L  226)  remarks:  " About tiiat time, 
the  avarice  of  Galerius,  or  perhaps  the 
exigences  of  the  state,  had  induced  him 
to  make  a  very  strict  and  rigorous  in- 
quisition into  the  property  of  his  sub- 
jects for  the  purpose  of  a  general  tax- 
ation, both  on  their  lands  and  on  their 
persons.    A  very  minute  survey  appears 
to  have  been  taken  of  their  real  estates ; 
and  wherever  there  was  the  slightest 
concealment,  torture  was    very  freely 
employed  to  obtain  a  sincere  declaration 
of  their  real  wealth.''     Of  the  nature  of 
this   exaction   under   Galerius;   of  the 
cruelty  with  which  the  measure  was 
proseeated — paxtieularly  in  its  bearing 


on  Christians^  towards  whom  Galerint 
cheridied  a  mortal  enmity  (Dec.  and 
FaXL  i.  317);  and  of  tiie  extent  and 
severity  of  tiie  suffering  among  Xlhris- 
tians  and  others,  caused  by  it,  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  Laotantins  (De  Morii 
Persecut.  o.  28)  will  furnish  a  pain- 
ful but  most  appropriate  illustration  i— 
"  Swarms  of  exactors  sent  into  the  pro- 
vinces and  cities  filled  them  with  agita< 
tion  and  terror,  as  though  a  conquering 
enemy  were  leading  them  into  captivity. 
The  fields  were  separately  measured, 
the  trees  and  vines,  the  flocks  and 
herds  numbered,  and  an  examination 
made  of  the  men.  In  the  cities  the  cul- 
tivated and  rude  were  united  as  of  the 
same  rank.  The  streets  were  crowded 
with  groups  of  families,  and  every  one 
required  to  appear  with  his  children  and 
slaves.  Tortures  and  lashes  resounded 
on  every  side.  Sons  were  gibbeted  in 
tiie  presence  of  their  parents,  and  the 
most  confidential  servants  harassed  that 
they  might  make  disclosures  against 
their  masters,  and  wives  that  they  might 
testify  unfavorably  of  their  husbands. 
If  there  were  a  total  destitution  of  pro- 
perty, they  were  still  tortured  to  make 
acknowledgments  against  themselves, 
and,  when  overcome  by  pain,  inscribed 
for  what  they  did  not  possess.  Neither 
age  nor  ill-health  was  admitted  as  as 
excuse  for  not  appearing.  The  sick  and 
weak  were  borne  to  the  place  of  inscrip- 
tion, a  reckoning  made  of  the  age  of 
each,  and  years  added  to  the  young  and 
deducted  from  the  old,  in  order  to 
subject  them  to  a  higher  taxation  than 
the  law  imposed.  The  whole  scene  was 
filled  with  walling  and  sadness.  In  the 
mean  time  individuals  died,  and  the 
herds  and  the  ftocks  diminished,  yet 
tribute  was  none  the  less  required  to  be 
paid  for  the  dead,  so  that  it  was  no 
longer  allowed  either  to  live  or  die  with- 
out a  tax.  Mendicants  alone  escaped, 
where  nothing  could  be  wrenched,  and 
whom  misfortune  and  misery  had  made 
incapable  of  farther  oppression.  Thes« 
the  impious  wretch  affecting  to  pity,  thac 
they  might  not  suffer  want,  ordered  to 
be  assembled,  borne  off  in  vessels,  and 
plunged  into  the  sea."  See  Lord  on  the 
Apoc.  pp.  128, 129.  These  facts  in  re- 
gard to  the  severity  of  taxation,  and  the 
rigid  nature  of  the  law  enforcing  it ;  to 
the  sources  of  the  revenue  exacted  in 
the  provinces,  and  to  the  care  that  nons 
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7  And  when  he  had  opened  the 
fourth  seal,  I  heard  the  voice  of  the 
fourth  beast  say,  Come  and  see. 

of  those  sources  should  be  diminished ; 
and  to  the  actaal  and  undoubted  bearing 
of  all  this  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
empire,  are  so  strikingly  applicable  to 
the  symbol  here  employed,  that  if  it  be 
Buppossd  that  it  was  intended  to  refer 
to  tliem,  no  more  natural  or  expressive 
symbol  could  hare  been  used ;  if  it  were 
supposed  that  tiie  historian  meant  to 
make  a  record  of  the  fulfilment,  he 
could  not  well  hate  made  a  seJorch  which 
would  more  strikingly  accord  with  the 
symbol.  Were  we  now  to  represent 
l^ese  things  by  a  symbol,  we  could 
scarcely  find  one  that  would  be  more 
expressive  l^n  that  of  a  rider  on 
a  black  home  with  a  pair  of  scales,  sent 
forth  under  a  proclamation  which  indi- 
cated that  there  would  be  a  most  rigid 
and  exact  administration  of  severe  and 
oppressive  laws,  and  with  a  spedal 
command,  addressed  to  the  people,  not 
for  the  purposes  of  concealment,  or  from 
opposition  to  the  government^  to  injure 
the  sources  of  revenue.  It  may  serve 
ftirther  to  illustrate  this,  to  copf  e^e  of 
the  usual  emblems  of  a  Bomax  pro- 
cursetor  or  quaestor.  It  is  taken  from 
Spanheim,  De  Usu  Num.  Disa.  vi  546. 
See  Eliott^  i.  169.  It  has  a  balance  ajs 
a  symbol-  of  exactness  or  justice,  and  an 
ear  of  grain,  atf  a  symbol  employed  with 
reference  to  procuring  or  exacting  grain 
from  the  provinces.  . 


'*'.  And  token  he  had  opened  the  fourth 
tea>.  See  Notes  ch.  v.  1.  f  Iheard 
the  fourth  beast  say.  The  flying  eagle. 
Notes  ch.  iv.  7.  As  in  the  other  cases, 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
particular  reason  why  ^&  fourth  of  the 
living  creatures  should  have  mado  this 
IG 


8  And  I  looked,  and  behold  a 
pale  horse ;  and  his  name  that  sat 
on  him  was  Death,  and  hell  fol- 


proclamation  rather  than  either  of  the 
others.  It  was  poetic  and  appropriate 
to  represent  each  one  in  his  turn  as 
making  proclamation.  ^  Come  and  see* 
See  Notes  ver.  1. 

8.  And  I  looked  and  behold  a  pale 
horse~~hnni  ^Awpdf.  On  the  horse,  as  an 
emblem,  see  Notes  on  ver.  2.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  emblem  consists  in 
the  color  of  the  horse ;  the  rider  ,*  and 
the  power  that  was  given  unto  him.  In 
these  there  is  entire  harmony,  and  there 
can  be  comparatively  little  cUfficulty  in 
the  explanation  and  application.  The 
ccior  of  the  horse  was  fxile — x^'^P^f* 
This  word  properly  means  pale-green, 
yellowish-green,  like  the  color  of  the 
first  shoots  of  grass  and  herbage  ,*  then 
green,  verdant,  like  young  herbage, 
Mark  vi  89;  Bev.  viii.  7,  ix.  4;  and 
then  vale,  ydlowish.  £ob.  Lex,  The 
color  nere  would  be  an  appropriate  one 
to  denote  the  reign  of  Death* — as  one  of 
the  most  striking  effects  of  death  is 
paleness — and,  of  course,  of  death  pro- 
duced by  any  cause,  famine,  pestilence, 
or  the  sword.  From  this  portion  of  the 
symbol,  if  it  stood  with  nothing  to  limit 
and  define  it,  we  should  naturally  look 
for  some  condition  of  things  in  which 
death  would  prevail  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  or  in  which  multitudes  of  human 
beings  would  be  swept  away.  And  yet, 
perhaps,  from  the  very  nature  of  this 
part  of  the  symbol,  we  should  look  for 
the  prevalence  of  death  in  some  such 
peaceful  manner  as  by  famine  or  dis- 
ease. The  red  color  would  more  natu- 
rally denote  the  ravages  of  deatii  in  war ; 
the  black,  the  ravages  of  death  by  sud- 
den calamity;  the  pale  would  more 
obviously  suggest  famine  or  wasting 
disease.  ^  And  his  name  that  sat  on 
him  was  Death,  No  description  is  given 
of  his  aspect;  nor  does  he  appear  with 
any  emblem  — as  sword,  or  spear,  or 
br.w.  There  is  evident  scope  for  the 
lancy  to  picture  to  itself  the  form  of 
the  Destroyer;  and  there  is  just  that 
kind  of  obscurity  about  it  which  con- 
tributes to  sublimity.  Accordingly  ther« 
has  been  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of 
the  imagination  in  the  attempts  to  paint 
"Death  on  the  pale  horse,''  aud  the 
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lowed  with  him:  And  power  was 
given  unto  *  them  over  the  fourth 
part  of  the  earth,  to  kill  *  with 

a  Or,  to  Mm.  b  Em.  14.  21. 

opening  of  this  seal  haa  forniflhed  occa- 
sion for  some  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  the  pencil.  The  simple  idea  in  this 
portion  of  the  symbol  is,  that  Death 
would  reign  or  prevail  under  the  opening 
of  thiB  seal  —  whether  bj  swcM-d,  by 
famine,  or  by  pestilence,  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  other  descriptions  in  the  sym- 
bol. %  And  hell  foUawed  vitk  khn. 
Attended  him  as  he  went  forth.  On  the 
meaning  of  the  word  here  rendered 
hdl — Uiis^adet*  See  Notes  <m  Luke 
ztL  23 ;  comp.  Notes  on  Job  x.  21,  22 ; 
Isa.  ziv.  9.  It  is  here  used  to  denote 
the  abode  of  the  dead,  considered  as  a 
place  where  they  dwell,  and  not  in  the 
more  restricted  sense  in  which  the  word 
ia  now  commonly  used  as  a  place  of 
punishment.  The  idea  is,  that  Uie  dead 
would  be  80  numerous  at  the  going  forth 
of  this  horseman,  that  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  pale  nations  of  the  dead  had 
come  again  upon  the  earth.  A  vast 
retinue  of  the  dead  would  accompany 
him ;  that  is,  it  would  be  a  time  when 
death  would  prevail  on  the  earth,  or 
when  multitudes  would  die.  f  And 
power  w<i$  given  unto  them,  Marg.  to  him. 
The  common  Greek  text  is  arrets  —  to 
them.  There  ore  many  MSS.,  however, 
which  read  a6r^  —  to  him.  So  Prof. 
Stuart  reads  it.  The  authority,  how- 
ever, is  in  favor  of  them  as  the  reading, 
and  according  to  this,  death  and  his 
train  are  regarded  as  grouped  together, 
and  the  power  is  considered  as  given  to 
them  collectively.  The  sense  is  not 
materially  varied,  f  Over  the  fourth 
part  of  the  earth,  Tnat  is,  of  the  Bo- 
man  world.  It  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  understand  this  as  extending 
over  precisely  a  fourth  part  of  the  world. 
Comp.  Rev.  viii  7,  8,  9, 10, 12,  ix.  15,  et 
al.  Undoubtedly  we  are  to  look  in  the 
fulfilment  of  this  to  some  far-spread 
calamity;  to  some  severe  visitations 
which  would  sweep  off  great  multitudes 
of  men.  The  nature  of  that  visitation 
Is  designated  in  the  following  specifi- 
cations. ^  To  kill  with  sword.  In  war 
and  discord  —  and  we  are,  therefore,  to 
look  to  a  period  of  war.  f  And  with  I 
hunger.     With  famine  —  one  of  the  ac- 1 


sword,  and  with  hvnffer,  and  with 
death,  and  wit^  the  beasts  of  the 
earth. 


companimenta  of  war — where  ajrmiM 
ravage  a  nation,  trampling  down  th« 
cropa  of  grain  ,*  consuming  the  proviaioaa 
laid  up ;  employing  in  war,  or  eaUokg 
off  the  men  who  would  be  occupied  in 
cultivating  the  ground )  making  it  necea- 
saxy  that  they  should  take  the  field  at  a 
time  when  the  grain  should  be  sown  or 
the  harveata  coUeeted ;  and  ahuttmg  up 
the  people  in  beeieged  cities  to  perish  by 
hunger.  Pamine  baa  been  not  an  un- 
frequent  aeoompaniment  of  war;  meA 
w«  are  to  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  thia 
in  its  extensive  prevalence.  %  And  with 
death.  Each  of  the  other  forma— ^'  witit 
the  sword  and  with  hunger," — ^imply  that 
death  would  reign ;  for  it  la  aald  thai 
^  power  was  given  to  kUl  with  aword  aad 
with  hunger.  Thia  word  then  must  refer 
to  death  in  some  other  form — to  death 
that  seemed  to  reign  without  any  sneiK 
visible  cauae  aa  tlie  ''sword"  and  ''hmi* 
get,"  This  would  well  denote  the  peati- 
lenee— not  an  unfrequent  aeoompani- 
ment of  war.  For  nothing  is  better  fitted 
to  produce  this  than  the  unbaried  bodiea 
of  the  slain ;  the  filth  of  a  camp ;  the 
want  of  food ;  and  the  crowding  together 
of  multitudes  in  a  besieged  city : — and, 
accordingly,  the  pestilence,  especially  in 
Oriental  countries,  has  been  often  closely 
connected  with  war.  That  the  pestilence 
is  referred  to  here,  is  rendered  more 
certain  by  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  word 

*?^1  —  pestilence  —  which  occurs  about 

fifty  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  ren- 
dered ^dvarof  —  death,  more  than  thirty 
times  in  the  Septnagint.  ^  And  with 
the  beasts  of  the  earth.  With  wild 
beasts.  This,  too,  would  be  one  of  the 
consequences  of  war,  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence. Lands  would  bo  depopulated,, 
and  wild  beasts  would  be  multiplied. 
Nothing  more  is  necessary  to  make 
them  formidable  than  a  prevalence  of 
these  tfiings ;  and  nothing,  in  the  early 
stages  of  society,  or  in  countries  ravaged 
by  war,  famine,  and  the  pestilence,  ia 
more  formidable.  Homer,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  Hiad,  presents  us  With 
a  representation  similar  to  this.  Comp. 
Esek.  xiv.  21 ;  "  I  send  my  sore  four  judg- 
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iB«Bts  upon  Jonualenv  the  iword,  and 
Um  famiiiei  and  the  noisome  beasl^  and 

the  pestilence  "  —  "Ol  —  Sept,  as  here, 

•    • 

^d¥9T«v.     See  also  2  Kings  zriL  26r 

In  regard  to  the  fulfilment  of  this, 
there  can  be  little  difficult  j,  if  the  pxin* 
ci|4et  adopted  in  the  interpretatiim  of 
the  first  three  seals  are  conreet.  We 
may  turn  to  Gibbon,  and  as  in  the  other 
cases,  we  shall  find  that  he  has  been  an 
uneonsoioQS  witness  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
representation  in  this  seal.  T  wo  g  enenU 
remarks  may  be  made  before  there  is  an 
attempt  to  iUnstrate  the  particular  things 
in  the  symboL  (a)  The  first  relates  to  the 
plaee  in  the  order  of  time,  or  in  history, 
which  this  seal  occupies.  If  the  three 
former  seals  hare  been  located  witii  any 
degree  of  aoouraoy,  we  should  expect 
that  this  would  follow,  not  yery  re- 
motely, the  serore  laws  pertaining  to 
taxation,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Gib* 
boB,  contriboted  so  essentially  to  the 
downfiaU  of  the  empire.  And  if  it  be 
admitted  to  be  probable  that  the  fifth 
seal  refers  to  a  time  of  persecution,  it 
would  be  most  natural  to  fix  this  period 
between  those  times  and  the  times  of 
Oiodetian,  when  the  persecutions  ceased. 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  was 
led  to  fix  on  thia  period  without  haying 
any  definite  yiew  beforehand  of  what 
occurred  tit  it,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  in  Mr.  Gibbon  what  seetm  to  be 
80  accurate  a  c<Mrrespondence  with  the 
symbol,  (b)  The  second  remark  is, 
that  the  general  characteristics  of  this 
period,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  agree 
remarkably  with  what  we  should  ex- 
pect of  the  period  from  the  symbol. 
Thus  speaking  of  this  whole  period 
(A.  I>.  243-268),  embracing  the  reigns 
of  Decina,  Gallns,  JBmilianus,  Valerian, 
and  Gallienus,  he  says,  "From  the  great 
secular  games  celebrated  by  Philip  to 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Gallienus, 
there  elapsed  twenty  years  of  shame 
and  misfortune.  During  this  calamitous 
period,  eyery  instant  of  time  was  marked, 
eyery  proyince  of  the  Boman  world  was 
afflicted  by  barbarous  inyaders  and  mili- 
tary tyrants,  and  the  wearied  empire 
seemed  to  approach  the  last  and  fatal 
moment  of  its  dissolution/'  i.  13d. 

In  regard  to  the  particular  things 
referred  to  in  the  symbol,  the  following 
specifications  may  furnish  a  suf&clent 
confirmation  and  itiustration : — 


(a)  The  killing  with  the  sword.  A 
fubUment  of  this,  so  far  as  the  words  are 
concerned,  might  be  found  indeed  in 
many  portions  of  Boman  history,  but  no 
one  can  doubt  that  it  was  eminentiy  tree 
of  this  period.  It  was  the  period  of  the 
Jirst  €h>thio  inyasion  of  the  Boman  em- 
pire ;  the  period  when  those  yast  hordes, 
haying  gradually  come  down  from  the  re- 
gions of  Seandinayia,  and  haying  moyed 
along  the  Danube  towards  the  Ukraine 
and  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Borysthenes,  inyaded  the  Boman  terri- 
tories from  the  Bast,  passed  oyer  Greeee, 
and  made  their  appearance  almost,  as 
Mr.  Gibbon  says,  within  sight  of  Bome. 
Of  this  inyasion,  Mr.  Gibbon  says,  "  Tbia 
is  the  first  considerable  ooeasion  [the 
fitot  that  the  emperor  Decius  was  sum* 
moned  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  A.  D. 
250,  by  the  inyasion  of  the  Goths] 
in  which  history  mentions  that  great 
people,  who  afterwards  broke  the  Bo- 
man power,  sacked  the  capital,  and 
reigned  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy.  So 
memorable  was*  the  par|  which  they 
acted  in  the  subyersion  of  the  Western 
empire,  that  the  name  of  Goths  is  fre^* 
qnentiy,  but  improperiy,  used  as  a 
generid  appellation  of  rude  and  warlike 
barbarism/'  L  p.  136.  As  one  of  the 
illustrations  that  the  **  sword"  would  be 
used  by  **  Death"  in  this  period,  we  m^iy 
refer  to  the  siege  and  capture  of  Philip- 
polis.  ''A  hundred  thousand  persons 
are  reported  to  haye  been  massacred  in 
the  sack  of  that  great  city."  Dec.  and 
Fall,  i.  140.  **  The  whole  period,"  says 
Mr.  Gibbon,  speaking  of  the  feigns  of 
Valerian  and  Gallienus, ''  was  one  unin- 
terrupted series  of  confusion  and  cala- 
mity. The  Boman  empire  was,  at  the 
same  time,  and  on  eyery  side,  attacked 
by  the  blind  fbry  of  foreign  inyaders, 
and  the  wild  ambition  of  domestio 
usurpers/'  i.  144.  ''  Such  were  the  bar- 
barians/' says  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  the  dose 
of  his  description  of  the  Goths  at  this 
period,  and  of  the  tyrants  that  reigned, 
"  and  such  the  tyrants,  who,  under  the 
reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  dis- 
membered the  proyinces,  and  reduced 
the  empire  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  dis- 
grace and  ruin,  from  whence  it  seemed 
impossible  that  it  should  oyer  emerge," 
i.  158. 

(5)  Famine:  <' Shall  kiU  with  hunger." 
This  would  naturally  be  the  consequent 
of  long-continued  wars,  and  of  sndi 
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hiTMioni  as  ihoM  of  the  Gotba.  Mr. 
Qibbon  sayi  of  this  period^  <'  Oar  habits 
of  thinking  so  fondly  connect  the  order 
of  the  nniTorse  witii  the  fate  of  man, 
that  tiiis  gloomj  period  of  history  has 
been  decorated  with  inandadons^  earth- 
qnakes,  uncommon  meteors,  pretema- 
taral  darkness/ and  a  crowd  of  prodigies, 
fictiUons  or  exaggerated.  Bat  a  long 
and  general  famine  was  a  calamity  of  a 
more  serioas  kind.  It  was  the  ineyit- 
able  oonseqaence  of  rapine  and  oppres- 
sion, which  extirpated  tiie  produce  of  the 
present,  and  the  hope  of  fatare  hanrests," 
u  p.  169.  Prodigies,  and  pretematonJ 
darkness,  and  earthquakes,  were  not 
seen  in  ihe  vision  of  the  opening  of  the 
teal — but  war  and/amt«ewere;  and  the 
iiicts  stated  by  Mr.  Qibbon  are  such  as 
would  be  now  appropriately  symbolized 
by  Death  on  the  pale  horse.  ^ 

(e)  PestUence :— '<  And  shall  kill  with 
death."  Of  the  pestilence  which  raged 
in  this  period,  Mr.  Gibbon  makes  the 
following  remarkable  statement,  in  im- 
mediate connfxion  with  what  he  says 
of  the  famine :  "  Famine  is  almost 
always  followed  by  epidemical  diseases, 
the  effect  of  scanty  and  unwholesome 
food.  Other  causes  must,  howerer, 
have  contributed  to  the  furious  plague, 
which,  from  the  year  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  the  year  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
fire,  raged  without  interruption  in  every 
province,  every  city,  and  almost  every 
family  in  the  Roman  empire.  During 
some  time,  fire  thousand  persons  died 
daily  at  Rome;  and  many  towns  that 
had  escaped  the  hands  of  the  barbarians 
were  entirely  depopulated,"  L  159. 

(<2)Wild  beasts:  — ''And  shaU  kill 
with  the  beasts  of  the  eanh."  As  already 
remarked,  these  are  formidable  enemies 
in  the  early  stages  of  society,  and  when 
a  country  becomes  from  any  cause  depo- 
pulated. They  are  not  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Gibbon  as  contributing  to  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  empire,  or  as  con- 
nected with  the  calamities  that  came 
upon  the  world  at  that  period.  But  no 
one  can  doubt  that  in  such  circum- 
stances they  would  be  likely  to  abound, 
especially  if  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Gibbon 
be  correct  (i.  169),  when,  speaking  of 
these  times,  and  making  an  estimate  of 
the  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
AlexancUria  that  had  perished — which  he 
soys  was  more  than  one-half-^he  adds, 
**  Could  one  rentnre  to  extend  the  ana- 


logy  to  the  other  proTineee,  we  might 
suspect  that  ttor,  pegtilemee,  madfaminef 
had  consumed,  in  a  few  years,  the 
moiety  of  the  human  species/'  Yet, 
though  not  adreited  to  by  Mr.  Gibbon, 
there  if  a  record  pertaining  to  this  very 
period,  which  shows  that  this  was  one 
of  the  calamities  witii  which  the  worid 
was  tiien  afflicted.  It  occurs  in  Amo* 
bins,  Adr.  Gente8>  lib.  L  p.  6.  Within  a 
few  years  after  the  dea^  of  Gallienus 
(about  A.  D.  800),  he  speaks  of  wild 
beasts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that 
they  were  regarded  as  a  sore  calamity. 
The  pubUc  peril  and  suffering  on  this 
account  were  so  great  that,i.in  common 
with  other  erils,  this  was  charged  oil 
Christians  as  one  of  the  judgments  of 
hearen  which  they  brought  upon  the 
world.  In  defending  Christians  against 
the  general  charge  that  these  judgments 
were  sent  from  hearen  on  their  acconnty 
he  adrerts  to  the  preralence  of  wild 
beasts,  and  shows  that  they  could  not 
hare  been  sent  as  a  judgment  on  account 
of  the  existence  of  Christianity,  by  the 
fact  that  they  had  prevailed  also  in  the 
times  of  heathenism,  long  before  Chris* 
tianity  was  intnjflnoed  into  the  empire. 
"  Qnando  cum  feris  bella,  et  proelia  cum 
leonibus  gesta  sunt?  Ken  ante  nos? 
Quando  pemioies  popaUs  renenatis  ab 
anguibus  data  est?  Non  ante  nos?" 
"When  were  wars  waged  with  wild 
beasts,  and  contests  wi&  lions?  Was 
it  not  before  our  times?  When  did  a 
plague  come  upon  men  poisoned  by 
serpents  ?  Was  it  not  before  our  times  V* 
In  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  destruo- 
tion  which  these  causes  would  bring 
upon  the  world,  there  is  a  remarkable 
confirmation  in  Gibbon.  To  say,  as  is 
said,  in  the  account  of  the  seal,  tiiat  '*  a 
fourth  port  of  the  earth"  would  be  sub- 
jected to  the  reign  of  death  by  the 
sword,  by  famine,  by  pestilence,  and  by 
wild  beasts,  may  seem  to  many  to  be  an 
improbable  statement — a  statement  for 
the  fulfilment  of  which  we  should  look 
in  vain  to  any  historical  records.  Yet 
Mr.  Gibbon,  withoiit  expressly  men- 
tioning the  plague  of  wild  beasts,  but 
referring  to  the  three  others  — "  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine"  —  goes  into  a 
calculation,  in  a  passage  already  re- 
ferred to,  by  which  he  shows  that  it  is 
probable  that  from  these  causes  half  the 
human  race  was  destroyed.  The  foUow- 
I  ing  is  his  estimate :    "  We   hare  the 
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9  And  when  he  had  opened  the 
fifth  seal,  I  saw  under  the  altar* 

knowledge  of  a  very  onrious  circum- 
stance, of  some  use  perhaps  m  the 
melanoholy  calculation  of  human  calami- 
ties. An  exact  register  was  kept  at 
Alexandria  of  all  the  citizens  entitled  to 
receive  the  distribution  of  com.  It  was 
found  that  the  ancient  number  of  those 
comprised  between  the  ages  of  fortj  and 
seventy,  had  been  equal  to  the  whole 
sum  of  the  claimants,  &om  fourteen  to 
fourscore  years  of  age,  who  remained 
alive  after  the  death  of  Gallienus.  Ap- 
plying this  authentic  fact  to  the  most 
correct  tables  of  mortality,  it  evidently 
proves  that  above  half  of  the  people  of 
Alexandria  had  perished ;  and  could  we 
venture  to  extend  the  analogy  to  other 
provinces,  we  might  suspect  that  loar, 
pettUenee,  and/aminef  had  consumed  in. 
a  few  years  the  moiety  of  the  human 
species,  i.  159.  The  histonian  says  that 
it  might  be  "stupected"  from  these  data 
that  one-half  of  the  human  race  had 
been  cut  off  in  a  few  years,  from  these 
causes;  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision  it  is 
said  that  power  was  given  over  one- 
'* fourth"  of  the  earth.  We  may  remark 
(a)  that  the  description  in  tiie  symbol 
is  as  likely  to  be  correct  as  the  "  sus- 
picion" of  the  historian ;  and  (b)  that  his 
statement  that  in  this  period  ''  a  moiety 
of  the  race,"  or  one-half  of  the  race, 
perished,  ti^es  away  all  improbability 
firom  the  prediction,  and  gives  a  most 
graphic  confirmation  of  the  symbol  of 
l)eaih  on  the  pale  horse.  If  such  a  deso- 
lation in  fact  occurred,  there  is  no  im- 
probability in  the  supposition  that  it 
might  have  been  prefigured  by  the 
opening  of  a  prophetic  seal.  Such  a 
wide-spread  desolation  would  be  likely 
to  be  referred  to  in  a  series  of  symbols 
that  were  designed  to  represent  the 
downfall  of  the  Boman  power,  and  the 
great  changes  in  human  affairs  that 
would  affect  tibie  welfare  of  the  church. 

9.  And  when  he  had  opened  the  fifth 
seal,  Kotes  on  ch.  v.  1,  vi.  1.  f  Jtsaw 
under  the  altar.  The  four  living  crea- 
tures are  no  longer  heard  as  in  the 
opening  of  the  first  four  seals.  No  rea- 
son is  given  for  the  change  in  4he  man- 
ner of  the  representation,  and  none  can 
be  assigned,  unless  it  be,  that  having 
represented  each  one  of  the  four  living 
16* 


the  souls  ^  of  them  that  were  elain 

a  c.  8. 8.  5  c  20. 4. 

creatures  in  their  ton^  as  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  remarkable  events  about  to 
occur,  there  seemed  to  be  no  necessity 
or  propriety  in  introducing  them  again. 
In  itself  considered,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  they  would  be  any  less 
interested  in  the  events  about  to  be  dis- 
closed than  they  were  in  those  which 
preceded.  This  seal  pertains  to  martyrs 
— as  the  former  successively  did  to  a 
time  of  prosperity  and  triumph ;  to  dis- 
cord and  bloodshed ;  to  oppressive  tax- 
ation; to  war,  famine,  and  pestilence. 
In  the  series  of  woes,  it  was  natural  and 
proper  that  there  should  be  a  vision  of 
martyrs,  if  it  was  intended  that  the  suc- 
cessive seals  should  refer  to  coming  and 
important  periods  of  the  world ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  have  here  a  striking  repre- 
sentation of  the  martyrs  crying  to  God 
to  interpose  in  their  behalf  and  to  avenge 
their  blood.  The  points  which  require 
elucidation  are  (a)  their  position —under 
the  altar ;  (6)  their  invocation — or  their 
prayer  that  they  might  be  avenged; 
{c)  the  clothing  of  them  with  robes ;  and 
(d)  tibie  command  to  jrsdt  patiently  a 
little  time. 

(a)  The  position  of  the  martyrs: — 
Uf^er  the  altar.  There  were  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  two  altars -~  the 
altar  of  burnt  sacrifices,  and  the  altar  of 
incense.  The  altar  here  referred  to  was 
probably  the  former.  This  stood  in  firont 
of  the  temple,  and  it  was  on  this  that  the 
daily  sacrifice  was  made.  Oomp.  Notes 
on  Matt.  V.  23,  24.  We  are  to  remem- 
ber, however,  that  the  temple  and  the 
altar  were  both  destroyed  before  the 
time  when  this  book  was  written,  and 
this  should,  therefore,  be  regarded  merely 
as  a  vision.  John  saw  these  souls  as  if 
they  were  collected  under  the  altar — 
the  place  where  the  sacrifice  for  sin 
was  made  —  offering  their  supplications. 
Why  they  are  represented  as  being  there 
is  not  so  apparent;  but  probably  two 
suggestions  will  explain  this:  (a)  The 
altar  was  the  place  where  sin  was  ex- 
piated, and  it  was  natural  to  represent 
these  redeemed  martyrs  as  seeking  re- 
fuge there ;  and  (6)  it  was  usual  to  ofier 
prayers  and  supplications  at  the  altar,' 
in  connexion  with  the  sacrifice  made  for 
sin,  and  on  the  ground  of  that  sacrifice. 
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for  '  ihe  word  of  God,  find  for  the 
testimony  which  they  held : 

10  And  thoy  cried  with  a  loud 
voice.  Baying,  tlow  *  long»  0  Lord, 


a  e.  1.  0.  13. 17. 


*  Zeal.  12. 


The  idea  is,  that  tbej  who  were  enffer- 
lag  peneeaUon  would  naturaUy  teek  a 
rerage  in  the  plaoe  where  expiatioii  was 
made  for  sin,  and  where  prayer  was 
appropriately  offered.  The  language 
here  is  sneh  as  a  Hebrew  would  natu- 
rally use ;  the  idea  is  appropriate  to  any 
one  who  believes  in  the  atonement,  and 
who  supposes  that  thai  is  the  appro- 
priate remge  for  those  who  are  in  trou- 
ble. But  while  the  language  here  is 
such  as  an  Hebrew  would  use,  and  while 
the  reference  in  the  language  is  to  the 
altar  of  burnt  sacrifice,  the  scene  should 
be  regarded  as  undoubtedly  laid  in 
heayen — the  temple  where  God  resides. 
The  whole  representation  is  that  of 
fleeing  to  the  atonement,  and  pleading 
with  God  in  connexion  with  the  saeri- 
flee  for  sin.  f  The  eauJs  of  them  that 
were  1 2atn.  That  had  been  put  to  death 
by  persecution.  This  is  one  of  the  inci- 
dental proofs  in  the  Bible  that  the  soul 
does  not  oease  to  exist  at  death,  and  also 
that  it  does  not  cease  to  be  conscious,  or 
does  not  sleep  till  the  resurrection. 
These  souls  of  the  martyrs  are  repre- 
sented as  still  in  existence ;  as  remem- 
bering what  had  occurred  on  the  earth ; 
as  interested  in  what  was  now  taking 
place;  as  engaged  in  prayer;  and  as 
manifesting  earnest  desires  for  the  dirine 
Interposition  to  arenge  the  wrongs  which 
they  had  suffered.  %  For  the  word  of 
God,  On  account  of  the  word  or  truth 
of  God.  See  Notes  on  oh.  L  9.  f  And 
for  the  testimony  which  they  hdd.  On 
account  of  their  testimony  to  the  truth, 
or  being  fkithful  witnesses  of  the  truth 
of  Jesus  Christ.  See  Notes  on  eh.  i.  0. 
(6)  The  invocation  of  the  martyrs, 
ver.  10: — And  they  cried  with  a  loud 
voice.  That  is,  they  plead  that  their 
blood  might  be  avenged.  ^  Saying, 
How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true. 
They  did  not  doubt  that  God  would 
avenge  them,  but  they  enquire  how  long 
the  vengeance  would  be  delayed.  It 
seemed  to  them  that  God  was  slow  te 
interpose,  and  to  check  tiie  persecuting 
power.  They  appeal,  therefore,  to  him 
as  a  God  of  holfaiess  and  truth ;  tiiat  is, 


holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  Jvdge 
and  avoDge  *  ma  hlood  o&  them 
that  dwell  on  tiie  earth  ? 
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as  one  who  eeuld  not  look  with  approval 
on  sin,  and  in  whose  sight  tiie  wrongs 
inflicted  by  the  persecuting  power  must 
be  infinitely  offensive;  as  one  who 
was  true  to  his  promises,  and  faitbfhl  to 
his  people.  On  the  ground  <^  hi*  own 
hatred  of  wrong,  and  of  his  pli^iied 
faithfulness  to  his  ehtfr^,  they  plead 
that  he  would  interpose,  f  Doet  thorn 
not  judge  and  avenge  our  hlood.  Thai 
is,  dost  thou  forbear  to  Judge  and 
avenge  us ;  or  dost  thou  delay  to  -punish 
those  who  have  persecuted  and  slain  us. 
They  do  not  speak  as  if  they  had 
any  doubt  that  it  would  be  done ;  nor 
as  if  they  were  actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  revenge;  but  as  if  it  would  be 
proper  that  there  should  be  an  expres- 
sion of  the  divine  sense  of  the  wrongs 
that  had  been  done  them.  It  is  not 
right  to  desire  vengeance  or  revenge; 
it  is  to  desire  that  justice  should  be  done, 
and  that  the  government  of  God  should 
be  vin^oated.  The  word  ''judged  here 
may  either  mean  'judge  ue,*  in  the 
sense  of  '  vindicate  us,'  or  it  may  refer 
to  their  persecutors,  meaning  'judge 
them.*  The  more  probable  sense  is  the 
latter : — '  How  long  dost  thou  forbear  to 
execute  judgment  on  our  account  on 
those  that  dwell  on  the  earth?*  The 
word  a»e«g'e—i«t5tic«*— means  to  do  jus- 
tice ;  to  execute  punishment  f  On  them 
that  dwell  on  the  earth.  Those  wh<^  are 
still  on  the  earth.  This  shows  that  the 
scene  here  is  laid  in  heaven,  and  that 
the  souls  of  the  martyrs  are  represented 
as  there.  We  are  not  to  suppose  thai 
this  literally  occurred,  and  that  John 
actually  saw  the  souls  of  the  martyrs 
beneath  the  altars — ^for  the  whole  repre- 
sentation is  symbolical;  nor  are  we  to 
suppose  that  the  injured  and  the  wronged 
in  heaven  actually  pray  for  vengeance  on 
those  who  wronged  them,  or  that  the 
redeemed  in  heaven  will  continue  to  pray 
with  reference  to  things  on  the  earth ; 
but  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  this 
that  there  will  be  eu  real  a  remembrance 
of  the  wrongs  of  the  persecuted,  the 
injured,  and  the  oppressed,  a»  {f  such 
prayer  were  offered  there;  and  l^atfhe 
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11  And  white  *  robes  were  given 
onto  every  one  of  them ;  and  it  was 
said  nnto  them,  that  they  should 
rest  *  yet  for  a  little  season,  un- 

ae.7.9,14.  »e.l4.13. 

oppreMor  has  as  maoh  to  dread  from  the 
diykie  Tongeance  ai  if  those  whom  he 
has  injnrc^d  should  ery  in  hearen  to  the 
God  who  hears  prayer,  and  who  takes 
▼engeance.  The  wnmgs  done  to  the 
children  of  God;  to  £e  orphan,  the 
widow,  the  down-trodden ;  to  the  slare 
and  the  onteasty  will  he  as  certainly 
remembered  in  heaven  as  if  they  who 
are  wronged  should  plead  for  vengeance 
there,  for  every  act  of  injustice  and  op- 
pression goes  to  heaven  and  pleads  for 
vengeance.  Every  persecutor  should 
dread  the  death  of  the  persecuted  as  if 
he  went  to  hearen  to  plead  against  him ; 
every  cruel  master  should  dread  the  death 
of  bis  slave  that  is  crushed  by  wrongs ; 
overy  seducer  should  dread  the  death  and 
the  cries  of  his  victim ;  every  one  who 
does  wrong  in  any  way  should  remember 
that  the- sufferings  of  the  injured  cry  to 
heaven  with  a  martyr's  pleadings,  say- 
ing, "  How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true, 
dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our 
blood?" 

(c)  The  robes  that  were  given  to  the 
martyrs: — And  white  robes  were  given 
unto  every  one  of  them.  Emblems  of 
purity  or  mnoeence.  See  Notes  on  ch. 
iiL  5.  Here  the  robes  would  be  an  em- 
blem of  their  innocence  as  martyrs ;  of 
the  divine  approval  of  their  testimony 
and  lives ;  and  a  pledge  of  their  fiiture 
blessedness. 

(d)  The  command  to  wait: — And  it 
was  said  unto  them,  that  they  should  rest 
yet  for  a  little  season.  That  is,  that 
they  must  wait  for  a  little  season  before 
they  could  be  avenged  as  they  desired, 
ver.  10.  They  bad  pleaded  that  thnr 
cause  might  be  at  CH^ce  vindicated,  and 
had  asked  how  long  it  would  be  before 
it  should  be  done.  The  reply  is,  that  the 
desired  vindication  would  not  at  once 
occur,  but  that  they  must  wait  until 
other  events  were  accomplished.  No- 
thing definite  is  determined  by  the 
phrase  ''-a  little  season,"  or  a  short 
time.  It  is  simply  an  intimation  that 
this  would  not  immediatdy  occur,  or  was 
not  soon  to  take  place.  Whether  it 
refers  to  an  existing  ptrseeutioB,  and  to 


til  *  their  feUowHrorvants  also  and 
their  brethren,  that  shonld  be 
killed  as  they  toere,  should  be 
fulfilled. 

«  He.  11. 40. 

the  fact  that  they  were  to  wait  for  the 
divine  interposition  until  that  was  over, 
and  those  who  were  then  suffering  perse- 
cution should  be  put  to  death  and  join 
them ;  or  whether  to  a  series  of  perse- 
cutions stretching  along  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  in  such  a  sense  that  the 
XMTomised  vengeance  would  take  place 
only  when  all  those  persecutions  were 
passed,  and  the  number  of  the  nartyrs 
completed,  cannot  be  determined  m>m 
the  meaning  of  their  words.  Either  of 
these  suppositions  would  accord  well 
with  what  the  language  naturally  ex- 
presses, f  UntU  &eir  feUow-servants 
also*  Those  who  wwe  then  suffering 
persecution,  or  those  who  should  after- 
wards suffer  persecution,  grouping  all 
together,  f  And  their  brethren.  Their 
brethren  as  Christians,  and  their  breth- 
ren in  trial :  those  then  living,  or  those 
who  would  live  afterwards  and  pass 
through  similar  scenes,  f  Should  be 
fuljilled.  That  is,  till  these  persecutions 
were  passed  through,  and  the  number 
of  the  martyrs  was  complete.  The  state 
of  &ing8  represented  here  would  seem 
to  be,  that  there  was  then  a  persecution 
raging  on  the  earth.  Many  had  been 
put  to  death,  and  their  souls  had  fled  to 
heaven,  where  they  plead  that  their 
cause  might  be  vindicated,  and  that 
their  oppressors  and  peraeeutors  might 
be  punished.  To  this  the  answer  was, 
that  thef  were  now  safe  and  happy — 
that  God  approved  their  eonrse,  and  that 
in  token  of  his  approbation,  they  should 
be  clothed  in  white  raiment;  but  that 
the  invoked  vindication  could  not  at 
once  occur.  There  were  others  who 
would  yet  be  called  to  suffer  as  they  had 
done,  and  they  must  wait  until  all  that 
number  waa  completed.  Then,  it  is  im- 
plied, God  would  interpose,  and  vindi- 
cate his  name.  The  scene,  therefore,  is 
laid  in  a  time  of  persecution,  when 
many  had  already  died,  and  when  there 
were  many  more  that  were  exposed  to 
death ',  and  a  sufBcient  fblfilment  of  the 
passive,  so  far  as  the  words  are  con- 
cerned, would  be  found  in  any  perse* 
cution,  where  many  might  be  represented 
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BB  having  already  gone  to  bearen,  and 
where  tl^re  was  a  certainty  that  many 
more  would  follow.  We  naturally,  how- 
erer,  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  it  in  some 
period  succeeding  those  designated  by 
the  preceding  symbols.  There  would  be 
no  difficulty,  in  the  early  history  of  the 
ehorohy  in  finding  events  that  would 
eorrespond  with  aU  that  is  represented 
by  the  symbol ;  but  it  is  natural  to  look 
for  it  in  a  period  succeeding  that  repre- 
sented)  under  tbe  fourth  s^,  by  death 
on  the  pale  horse.  If  the  previous  seals 
have  been  correctly  interpreted,  we  shall 
not  be  much  in  danger  of  erring  in  sup- 
posing that  this  refers  to  the  persecution 
under  Diocletian,  and  perhaps  we  may 
find  in  one  who  never  intended  to  write 
a  word  that  could  be  construed  as  fur- 
nishing a  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  New  Testament,  what 
should  be  regarded  as  a  complete  veri- 
fication of  aU  that  is  represented  here. 
The  following  particulars  may  justify 
this  application : — 

(a)  The  place  of  that  persecution  in 
history,  or  the  time  when  it  occurred. 
As  already  remarked,  if  the  previous 
seals  have  been  rightly  explained,  and 
the  fourth  seal  denotes  the  wars,  the 
famine,  and  the  pestilence,  under  the  in- 
yasion  of  the  Goths,  and  in  the  time  of 
Valerian  and  Gallienus,  then  the  last 
great  persecution  of  the  church  under 
Diocletian  would  well  accord  with  the 
period  in  history  referred  to.  Valerian 
died  in  A.  D.  260,  being  flayed  alive 
by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia;  GaJlienus 
died  in  A.  D.  268,  being  killed  at  MUan. 
Diocletian  ascended  the  throne  A.  D. 
284,  and  resigned  the  purple  A.  D.  304. 
It  was  during  this  period,  and  chiefly  at 
the  instigation  of  Galerius,  that  the  tenth 
persecution  of  the  Christians  occurred — 
the  last  under  the  Roman  power ;  for  in 
A.  D.  306,  Gonstantine  ascended  the 
throne,  and  ultimately  became  the  pro- 
tector of  the  church. 

(6)  The  magnitude  of  this  persecution 
under  Diocletian  is  as  consonant  to  the 
representation  here  as  its  place  in  his- 
tory. So  important  was  it,  that,  in  a 
general  chapter  on  the  persecutions  of 
the  Christians,  Mr.  Gibbon  has  seen  fit, 
in  his  remarks  on  the  nature,  causes,  ex- 
tent, and  character  of  the  persecutions, 
to  give  a  prominence  to  this  which  he 
has  not  assigned  to  any  others,  and  to 
attach  an  importance  to  it  which  he  has 


not  to  any  other.  See  voL  1.  pp.  317- 
322.  The  design  of  this  persecution,  as 
Mr.  Gibbon  expresses  it  (L  318),  was 
"  to  set  bounds  to  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity ;"  or,  as  he  elsewhere  expresses  it 
(on  the  same  page),  *'the  destruction  of 
Christianity."  Diocletian,  himself  natu- 
rally averse  from  persecution,  was  ex- 
cited to  this  by  Galerius,  who  urged 
upon  the  emperor  every  argument  by 
which  he  could  persvade  him  to  engage 
in  it  Mr.  Gibbon  says  in  regard  to 
this,  "  Galerius  at  length  extorted  from 
him  [Diocletian]  the  permission  of  sum- 
moning a  council,  composed  of  a  few 
persons,  the  most  distinguished  in  the 
civil  and  military  department  of  the 
state.  It  may  be  presumed  that  they 
insisted  on  every  topic  which  might 
interest  the  pride,  the  piety,  the  fears  of 
their  sovereign  m  the  deetruction  of 
Ckristiantty"  i.  318.  The  purpose,  evi- 
dently, in  {he  persecution,  was,  to  make 
a  last  and  desperate  effort  through  the 
whole  Roman  empire  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion  —  for  Mr. 
Gibbon  (L  320)  says,  that  <<the  edict 
against  Christians  was  designed  for  a 
general  law  of  the  whole  empire"  Other 
efforts  had  failed.  The  religion  still 
spread,  notwithstanding  the  rage  and 
fury  of  nine  previous  persecutions.  It 
was  resolved  to*  make  one  more  effort. 
This  was  designed  by  the  persecutors  to 
be  the  last,  in  the  hope  that  then  the 
Christian  name  would  cease  to  be:  in 
the  Providence  of  God  it  W€ls  the  last — 
for  then  even  these  opposing  powers 
became  convinced  that  the  religion  could 
not  be  destroyed  in  this  manner — and  as 
this  persecution  was  to  establish  this 
fact,  it  was  an  event  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  be  symbolized  by  the  opening 
of  one  of  the  seals. 

(c)  The  severity  of  this  persecution 
accorded  witJi  the  description  here,  and 
was  such  as  to  deserve  a  place  in  the 
series  of  important  events  which  were  to 
occur  in  the  world.  We  have  seen  above, 
from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  that 
it  was  designed  for  the  "  whole  empire," 
and  it  in  fact  raged  with  fiiry  through- 
out the  empire.  After  detailing  some  Of 
the  events  of  local  persecutions  under 
Diocletian,  Mr.  Gibbon  says,  '*  The  re- 
sentment, or  the  fears  of  Diocletian, 
at  length  transported  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  which  he  had 
hitherto  preserved,  and  he  declared,  in 
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ft  series  of  edicts,  his  intention  of  abolish- 
ing the  Christian  name.    By  the  first  of 
these  edicts,  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces were  directed  to  apprehend  all 
persons  of  the  ecclesiastical  order ;  and 
the  prisons,  destined  for  the  vilest  crim- 
inals, were  soon  filled  with  a  multitude 
of  bishops,    presbyters,    deacons,    and 
exorcists.    By  a  second  edict,  the  magis- 
trates were  commanded  to  employ  every 
method  of  severity  which  might  reclaim 
them  from  their  odious  superstition,  and 
oblige  them  to  return  to  the  established 
worship  of   the  gods.     This    rigorous 
order  was  extended,  by  a  subsequent 
edict,  to  the  whole  body  of  Christians, 
who  were  exposed    to    a  violent  and 
general  persecution.     Instead  of  those 
solitary  restraints,  which  had  required 
the  direct  and  solemn  testimony  of  an 
accuser,  it  became  the  duty  as  well  as 
the  interest  of  t&e  imperiid  officers,  to 
discover,   to  pursue,   and    to  torment, 
the  most  obnoxious*  among  t^e  faithful. 
Heavy  penalties  were  denounced  against 
all  who  should  presume  to  save  a  pro- 
scribed sectary  from  the  just  indignation 
of  the  gods,  and  of  the  emperors,"  i.  322. 
The  first  decree  against  the  Christians, 
%t  the  instigation  of  Galerius,  will  show 
the  general  nature  of  this  fiery  trial  of 
bhe  church.     That  decree  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  "  All  assembling  of  the 
Christians  for  the  purposes  of  religious 
worship  Was  forbidden;  the   Christian 
shurches  were  to  be  demolished  to  their 
foundations ;  all  manuscripts  of  the  Bible 
should  bo  burned ;  those  who  held  places 
of  honor  or  rank,  must  either  renounce 
tiieir  faith  or  be  degraded;  in  judicial 
proceedings  the  torture  might  be  «sed 
against  all  Christians,  of  whatever  rank ; 
those  belonging  to  tiie  lower  walks  of 
private  life,  were  to  be  divested  of  their 
rights  ms  citizens  and  as  freemen ;  Chris- 
tian slaves  Were  to   be    incapable  of 
receiving   their    freedom,    so    long   as 
they  remained  Christians.'^'     Neander, 
Hist,  of  the   Church,   Torrey's   Trans. 
L  148.    This  persecution  was  the  last 
against  the  Christians  by  the   Roman 
emperors;  the  last  that  was  waged  by 
that  mighty  Pagan  power.    Diocletian 
soon  resigned  the  purple,  and  after  the 
persecution  had  continued  to  ra^e,  with 
more  or  less  severity,  under  his  suc- 
cessors, for  ten  years,  the  peace  of  the 
church  was  established.     ''  Diocletian," 
says   Mr.   Gibbon   (i.  &22),    « had    no 


sooner  published  his  edicts  against  the 
Christians,  than,  as  if  he    had    been 
oommitting  to  other  hands  his  work  of 
persecution,  he  divested  himself  of  the 
imperial    purple.      The   character  and 
situation  of  his  colleagues  and  successors 
sometimes  urged  them  to  enforce,  mid 
sometimes  to  suspend,  the  execution  of 
these  rigorous  laws ;  nor  can  we  acquire 
a  just  and  distinct  idea  of  this  impor- 
tant period  of  ecclesiastical  history,  un- 
less we  separately  consider  the  state  of 
Christianity  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  during  tiie  space  of  ten  years 
which  elapsed  between  the  first  edicts  of 
Diocletian  and  the  final  peace  of  the 
church."    For  this  detail,  consult  Gib- 
bon, i.  822-329,  and  the  authorities  there 
referred  to ;  and  Neander,  Hist  of  the 
Church,    i.  147-156.     Bespecting   the 
details  of  the  persecution,  Mr.  Gibbon 
remarks  (L  326),  "  It  would  have  been 
an    easy    task,    from    the    history    of 
Eusebins,  from  the  declaration  of  Lac- 
tantius,   and    from    the   most   ancient 
acts,  to  coUeot  a  long  series  of  horrid 
and  disgustful  pictures,  and  to  fill  many 
pages  with  racks  and  scourges,  with 
iron-hooks,  and  red-hot  beds,  and  with 
the  variety  of  tortures  which  fire  and 
steel,  savage  beasts,  and  more  savage 
executioners,  could  hiflict  on  tiie  human 
body."    It  is  true  tiiat  Mr.  Gibbon  pro- 
fesses to  doubt  the  truth  of  these  re- 
cords, and  attempts  to  show  that  the 
account  of  the  number  of  the  martyrs 
has  been  greatiy  exaggerated;  yet  no 
one,  in  reading  his  own  account  of  this 
persecution,  can  doubt  that  it  was  the 
result  of  a  determined  effort  to  blot 
out  the  Christian  religion,    and    that 
the  whole  of  the  imperial  power  was 
exerted  to    accomplish   this  end.     At 
length,  the  last  of  the  imperial  persecu- 
tions ceased,  and  the  great  truth  was 
demonstrated    that    Christianity   could 
not  be  extinguished  by  power,  and  that 
''the  gates  of  hell  could  not  prevail 
against  it."    "In  the  year  311,"  says 
Neander,  i.  156,  ''the  rennarkable  edict 
appeared  which  put  an  end  to  the  last 
sanguinary    conflict    of   the    Christian 
church  and  the  Roman  empire."    This 
decree  was  issued  by  the  author  and 
instigator  of  the  persecution,  Galerius, 
who,  "  softened  by  a  severe  and  painful 
disease,    the  consequences   of  his  ex- 
cesses, had  been  led  to  think  that  the 
God  of  the  Christians  might,  after  all.  be 
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12  And  I  beheld  when  he  had 
opened  tiie  sixth  seal,  and,  lo, 
there  was  a  great   earthquake;* 


a  c  16. 18. 


%  powerful  being,  whose  anger  panished 
himi  and  whose  iaiwor  he  must  endeavor 
to  conciliate."  This  m«a  suspended  the 
perseoutiony  and  gave  the  Christians 
permission  "once  more  to  hold  their 
assemblies,  provided  they  did  nothing 
contrary  to  Uie  good  order  of  the  Roman 
state." — "  Ita  ut  ne  quid  contra  discipU- 
nam  agant"    Neander,  ibid, 

12.  And  I  beheld  when  he  had  opened 
the  eixth  seal.  See  Notes  on  ch.  y.  1, 
Ti.  1.  f  And,  20,  there  was  a  great 
earthquake.  Before  endeavoring  to  as> 
certain  to  what  the  sixth  seal  was 
designed  to  refer,  it  is  proper,  as  in  the 
preyions  eafies,  to  famish  a  particular 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  sym- 
bols. All  the  symbols  represented  in 
the  opening  of  this  seal,  denote  conster- 
nation, commotion,  changes;  but  still 
they  are  all  significant  and  we  are  to 
suppose  that  something  would  occur 
corresponding  with  each  one  of  Uiem. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  things 
*iere  described  were  represented  on  the 
part  of  the  roll  or  Tolume  that  was 
now  unfolded  in.  any  other  way  than 
that  they  were  pictures,  or  that  the 
whole  was  a  species  of  panoramic  repre- 
sentation made  to  pass  before  the  eyes. 
Thus  understood,  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  represent  each  one  of  these 
things  in  a  painting: — >as  the  heaving 

S round — the  agitated  forests-^the  trem- 
ling  hills — the  falling  cities  and  houses 
—the  sun  blackened  and  the  moon  turned 
to  blood. 

(a)  The  earthquake,  ver.  12: — There 
was  a-great  earthquake.  The  word  here 
used  (Quotes  a  shaking  or  agitation  of 
the  earth.  The  effect,  when  violent,  is 
to  produce  important  changes— opening 
chasms  in  the  earth;  throwing  down 
houses  and  temples ;  sinking  hills,  and 
elevating  plains;  causing  ponds  and 
lakes  to  dry  up,  or  forming  uem  where 
none  existed ;  elevating  the  ocean  from 
its  bed,  rending  rocks,  ite.  As  all  that 
occurs  in  the  opening  of  the  other  seals 
is  symbolical,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
this  is  also,  and  that  for  the  fulfilment 
of  this  we  are  not  to  look  for  a  literal 
earthquake,  but  for  such  agitations  and 


and  the  son  *  became  black  as  sack- 
cloth of  hair,  and  the  moon  became 
as  blood; 

»  Joel2.10,Sl.  8.15. 

changes  in  the  world  as  would  be  pr^ 
perly  symbolised  by  this.  The  earth- 
quake as  a  symbol  would  merely  denote 
great  agitations  or  overturaings  on  the 
earth.  The  particular  charaoter  of  those 
changes  must  be  determined  by  other 
eireunstances  in  the  symbol  that  would 
limit  and  explain  it.  There  are,  it  is 
said,  but  three  literal  earthquakes  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Scripture :  that  mentioned 
in  1  Kings  six.  11 ;  that  in  TJsziah's  time, 
Amos  LI;  Zech.  xiv.  5;  and  that  which 
took  place  at  the  Saviour's  deaUt.  All 
the  rest  are  emblematic  or  symbolical-^ 
referring  mostly  to  civil  commotioBS 
and  changes.  Then  in  Haggai  ii  6,  7 : 
**  Yet  onccy  it  is  a  little  time,  and  I  will 
shake  the  heavens  aad  the  earth,  and  the 
sesy  and  the  dry  land,  and  I  will  shake 
all  nations,  and  the  desire  of  all  nations 
shall  oome;  and  I  will  fill  this  house 
with  glory,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
That  is,  there  would  be  great  agitations 
in  the  world  before  he  came.  See  Notes 
on  Heb.  xii.  26-28.  So  also  great 
changes  and  commotions  are  referred 
to  in  Isa.  xxiv.  10,  20 :  **  The  earth  is 
utterly  broken  down,  the  earth  is  clean 
dissolved,  the  earth  is  moved  exceed- 
ingly. The  earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro 
like  a  drunkard,  and  shall  be  removed 
like  a  cottage."  An  earthquake,  if  there 
were  no  other  circumstances  limiting 
and  explaining  the  symbol,  would  mcore- 
ly  denote  great  agitation  and  commotion 
— as  (/* states  and  empires  were  tumbling 
to  ruin.  As  this  is  here  a  mere  symbol, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  look  for  a  literal 
fulfilment^  or  to  expect  to  find  in  history 
actual  earthquakes  to  which  this  had 
reference,  any  more  than  when  it  is 
said  that  "the  heavens  departed  as  a 
scroll,"  we  are  to  expect  that  they  will 
be  literally  rolled  up;  but  if,  in  the 
course  of  history,  earthquakes  preceded 
remarkable  political  convulsions  and 
revolutions,  it  would  be  projwr  to  repre- 
sent such  events  in  this  way. 

(h)  The  darkening  of  the  sun : — And 
the  sun  became  black  as  sackdoth  ^  hair. 
Sackcloth  wa«  a  coarse  black  doth, 
commonly,  though  not  always,  made  of 
hair.  It  was  used  for  sacks,  for  strainerst 
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13  And  the  stars  '  of  heaven  fell 
onto  the  earth,  even  as  a  fig-tree 
easteth  her  untimely  ^  figs,  when 
she  is  shaken  of  a  mightj  wind : 


a  c.  8. 10. 


h  OTf  green. 


and  for  mournmg-garments ;  and  as  thus 
worn  it  was  not  an  improper  emblem  of 
iadness  and  distress.  The  idea  here  is, 
that  the  son  put  on  a  dark,  dingy^  dole- 
ful appearance,  as  (/'it  were  in  mourBing. 
The  general  image,  then,  in  this  emblem, 
is  that  of  calamity  —  om  {/'the  very  son 
•hoold  pat  on  the  robes  of  mourning. 
We  are  by  no  means  to  suppose  that 
this  was  lUeraUy  to  occur,  but  that 
§ome  great  calamity  would  happen  of 
which  this  would  be  an  appropriate  em- 
blem. See  Notes  on  Isa.  xiiL  10 ;  Matt. 
xziv.  20.  Comp.  Isa. .  xziy.  23,  zzxiv. 
i,  1.  3,  Iz.  19,  20;  Ezek.  zzziL  7«  8; 
'Joel  ii.  10,  ilL  15,  16;  Amos  viii.  9. 
What  is  the  particular  nature  of  the 
calamity,  is  to  be  learned  from  other 
parts  of  the  eymboL 

(r)  The  discoloration  of  the  moon : — 
And  ike  moon  became  at  blood*  Eed 
like  blood — either  from  the  smoke  and 
vapor  that  usually  precedes  an  earth- 
quake, or  as  a  mere  emblem.  This  also 
would  betoken  calamity,  and  'perhaps 
the  symbol  may  be  so  far  limited  and 
modified  by  this  as  to  denote  war,  for 
that  would  be  most  naturally  suggested 
by  the  color — red*  Comp.  Notes  on  ver. 
4  of  this  chapter.  But  any  great  cala- 
mity would  be  appropriately  represented 
by  this  —  as  the  change  of  the  moon  to 
such  a  color  would  be  a  natural  emblem 
of  distress. 

{,d)  The  falling  of  the  stars  (ver.  13) : 
-^And  the  stars  of  heaven  feU  unto  the 
earth.  This  language  is  deriyed  from 
the  poetic  idea  that  we  sky  seems  to  be 
a  solid  concave  in  which  the  stars  are 
sH,  and  that^  when  any  convulsion  takes 
place,  that  concave  will  be  shaken,  and 
the  stars  will  be  loosened  and  fall  from 
their  places.  See  this  language  explain- 
ed in  the  Notes  on  Isa.  zzziv.  4.  Some- 
times the  ezpanse  above  us  is  spoken 
of  as  a  curtain  that  is  spread  out  and 
that  may  be  rolled  up;  sometimes  as  a 
solid  crystalline  ezpanse  in  which  the 
stars  are  fixed.  According  to  either 
representation  the  stars  are  described  as 
fitUing  to  the  earth.    If  the  ezpanse  is 


14  And  the  heaven  '  departed  as 
a  scroll  when  it  is  rolled  together: 
and  every  mountain  '  and  island 
were  moved  out  of  their  places : 

cPB.102.a6;  Is.  84. 4. 

d  Je.  4. 23, 24;  Ha.  8.  6, 10;  o.  18. 20. 

rolled  up,  the  stars,,  having  nothing  to 
support  them,  fall;  if  violent  tempests 
or  concussions  shs^e  the  heavens,  the 
stars,  loosened  from  their  fiztures,  £all 
to  the  earth.  Stars,  in  the  Scriptures, 
are  symbols  of  princes  and  rtders  (see 
Dan.  vilL  10 ;  Kev.  viiL  10,  11,  iz.  1), 
and  the  natural  meaning  of  this  sym- 
bol is,  that  there  would  be  eommo- 
tions  which  would  unsettle  princes,  and 
bring  them  down  from  their  thrones- 
like  stars  falling  from  the  sky.  f  Even 
as  a  fig'tree  easteth  her  untimely  figs, 
Marg.  green,  Gr.  iX^v^opf,  This  word 
properly  denotes  winter-figs,  or  such  as 
grow  under  the  leaves,  and  do  not  ripen 
at  the  proper  season,  but  hang  upon  the 
trees  during  the  winter.  Bob,  Lex.  This 
fruit  seldom  matures,  and  easily  falls  off 
in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Stuart,  in  loc, 
A  violent  wind  shaking  a  plantation  of 
fig-trees  would  of  course  cast  many  such 
figs  to  the  ground.  The  point  of  the 
comparison  is,  the  ease  with  which  the 
stars  would  seem  to  be  shaken  firom 
their  places,  and  hence  the  ease  with 
which,  in  these  commotions,  princes 
would  be  dethroned. 

(e)  The  departing  of  the  heavens : — 
And  the  heaven  departed  as  a  scroU, 
ver.  14.  That  is,  as  a  book  or  volume — 
fiifiXiov  —  rolled  up.  The  heavens  are 
here  described  as  spread  out»  and  their 
passing  away  is  represented  by  the  idea 
that  they  might  be  rolled  up,  and  thus 
disappear.  See  Notes  on  Isa.  zzziv.  4. 
This  too  is  a  symbol,  and  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  it  will  literally  occur.  In- 
deed it  never  can  literally  occur,  and  we 
are  not,  therefore,  to  look  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  in  any  physical  fact  that 
would  correspond  with  what  is  here  said. 
The  plain  meaning  is,  that  there  would  be 
changes  as  if  such  an  event  would  hap- 
pen;' that  IS,  that  revolutions  would 
occur  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth, 
and  among  those  in  x>ower,as  \f  the 
stars  should  fall,  and  the  very  heavens 
were  swept  away.  This  is  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  symbol,  and  this  accords 
with  the  usage  of  the  language  elsewhere 
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15  And  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
and  the  great  men,  and  the  rich 
men,  and  the  chief  captains,  and 
the  mighty  men,  and  every  bond- 
man, and  every  freeman,  hid  them- 
selves *  in  the  dens  and  in  the 
rocks  of  the  mountains ; 

16  And  said  *  to  the  mountains 

al8.2.10.       iHo8.10.8;Lu.  23.  30;c.9.d. 

(J)  The  removal  of  mountains  and 
islands:  —  And  every  mountain  and 
island  were  moved  out  of  their  plaees, 
ver.  14.  This  would  denote  convulsions 
in  the  political  or  moral  world,  as  great 
as  would  occur  in  the  physical  world  if 
the  very  mountains  were  removed,  and 
the  islands  should  change  their  places. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  would 
literally  occur,  hut  we  should  be  author- 
ized from  this  to  expect  that,  in  regard 
to  those  things  which  seemed  to  be  per- 
manent and  fixed  on  an  immovable  hasis, 
like  mountains  and  islands,  there  would 
be  violent  and  important  changes.  If 
thrones  and  d3masties  long  established 
were  overthrown;  if  institutions  that 
seemed  to  be  fixed  and  permanent  were 
abolished;  if  a  new  order  of  things 
should  rise  in  the  political  world,  the 
meaning  of  the  symbol,  so  far  as  the 
langu&go  is  concerned,  would  be  ful- 
filled. 

(g)  The  universal  consternation,  vs. 
16,  16,  17 : — And  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
Ac.  The  design  of  these  verses  (15-17), 
in  the  varied  language  used,  is  evidently 
to  denote  universal  consternation  and 
alarm — as  if  the  earth  should  be  con- 
vulsed, and  the  stars  should  fall,  and 
the  heavens  should  pass  away.  This 
contttemation  would  extend  to  all  class- 
es a^  men,  and  fill  the  world  with  alarm, 
as  if  the  end  of  all  things  were  com- 
ing. IT  The  kings  of  the  earth.  Rulers 
— all  who  occupied  thrones.  H  The  great 
men.  High  officers  of  state.  T  And 
the  rich  mefi.  Their  wealth  would  not 
secure  them  from  destruction,  and  they 
would  be  alarmed  like  others.  ^  And 
the  chief  captains.  The  commanders  of 
armies,  who  tremble  like  other  men  when 
God  appears  in  judgment  ^  And  the 
mighty  men.  Men  of  great  prowess  in 
battle,  but  who  feel  now  that  they  have 
no  power  to  withstand  God.  ^  And 
every  hondman.  Servant — ^ouAoy.  This 
Word  does  not  necessarily  denote  a  slave 


and  rooks.  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us 
from  the  face  of  him  thiat  sitteth  om 
the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of 
the  Lamb : 

17  For  *  the  great  day  of  his 
wrath  is  come ;  and  who  "  shall  be 
able  to  stand? 

e  18.13.  6,  &c;  Zep.  1.  14,  Ac;  c  16.  H. 
d  Ps.  76. 7. 

- 

(comp.  Notes  on  Eph.  vL  5  ,*  1  Tim.  vi. 
1 ;  PhUem.  16),  but  here  the  connexion 
seems  to  demand  it,  for  it  stands  in  con- 
trast with  freeman.  There  were  in  fact 
slaves  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  there 
is  no  objection  to  supposing  that  they 
are  here  referred  to.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  filled  with  con- 
sternation as  well  as  others,  and  as  this 
does  not  refer  to  the  end  of  the  world,  or 
the  day  of  judgment,  the  word  here 
determines  nothing  as  to  the  question 
whether  slavery  is  to  continue  on  the 
earth.  \  And  every  freeman,  Whethei 
the  master  of  slaves  or  not.  The  idea  is, 
that  all  classes  of  men,  high  and  low, 
would  be  filled  with  alarm.  \  Hid 
themselves  in  the  dens.  Among  the 
caves  or  caverns  in  the  mountains.  See 
Notes  on  Isa.  ii.  19.  These  places  were 
resorted  to  for  safety  in  times  of  danger. 
Comp.  1  Sam.  ziii.  6,  xxiv.  ,*  Judges  vL 
2 ;  Jer.  xli.  9 ;  Jos.  Ant.  B.  xiv.  ch.  xv., 
Jewish  Wars,  B.  i.  ch.  xri.  And  in  the 
rocks  of  the  mountains.  Among  the 
crags,  or  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains 
— ^also  natural  places  of  refuge  in  times 
of  hostile  invasion  or  danger.  See  Notes 
on  Isa.  ii.  21.  ^  And  said  to  the  moun* 
tains  and  rocks,  Fall  on  us^  Ac,  ver.  16. 
This  language  is  found  substantially  in 
Hos.  X.  S :  "  And  they  shall  say  to  the 
mountains.  Cover  us,  and  to  the  hills. 
Fall  on  us.''  It  is  also  used  by  the 
Saviour  as  denoting  the  consternation 
which  would  occur  at  his  coming: 
"  Then  shall  they  begin  to  say  to  the 
mountains,  Fall  on  us,  and  to  the  hills. 
Cover  us,"  Luke  xxiii.  30.  It  is  lan- 
guage denoting  consternation,  and  an 
awful  fear  of  impending  wrath.  The 
state  of  mind  is  that  whefe  there  is  an 
apprehension  that  God  himself  is  coming 
forth  with  the  direct  instruments  of  his 
vengeance,  and  where  there  is  a  desire 
rather  to  be  crushed  by  falling  rocka 
and  hills  than  by  the  vengeance  of  his 
uplifted  arm.    f  From  the  face  qf  hvm 
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that  •itteth  on  tk€  ihrone.    The  iaee  of 
God — for  be  seems  to  be  coming  forth 
with  the  displays  of  bis  rengeance.    It 
is  not  said  that  God  would  aetnaily  come 
forth  in  a  risible  forlDi  bnt  tlieir  con- 
sternation would  be  as  great  as  if  he 
were  to  do  this ;  the  state  of  mind  indi- 
cated by  this  was  an  apprehension  that 
it  would  be  so.     %  And  from  the  torath 
of  the  Lamb,    The  Lamb  of  God;  the 
Lord  Jesus.    See  Notes  on  ch.  t.  6. 
There  seems  to  be  an  incongruity  be- 
tween the  words  wrath  and  Lamb  /  but 
the  word  Lan^  here  is  so  far  a  proper 
name  as  to  be  used  only  to  designate  the 
Redeemer.    He  eomes  forth  to  execute 
wrath,  not  as  a  Lamb,  but  as  the  Son  of 
God,  who  bore  that  name.    It  would 
seem  from  this   that   they  who    thus 
dreaded   the   impending   terrors  were 
aware  of  their  source,  or  had  know- 
ledge enough  to  understand  by  whom 
the;  were  to  be  inflicted.    They  would 
see  that  these  were  divine  judgments, 
and  would    apprehend    that   the    end 
of  the  world  drew  near,      f  For  the 
gtyat  dmf  of  hit  wrath  ia  come,  ver.  17. 
The  threatening  judgments  would  be  so 
severe  and  awM  that  they  would  sup- 
pose that  the  end  of  the  world  was 
coming,     f  And  toho  thaU  be  able  to 
stand  f  To  stand  before  hinf,  or  to  with- 
stand his  judgments. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  l&at  there 
has  been,  in  this  easey  as  in  reference  to 
eyery  other  part  of  the  book  of  Beve- 
lation,  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
respecting  tht  events  symboUzed  by 
this  seal.  Grotius  applied  it  to  the 
wars  between  the  Jews  and  Romans 
under  Nero  and  Vespasian;  Dr.  Ham- 
mond supposed  that  the  deftat  of  the 
Jewish  leaden  in  those  wars  was  par- 
ticularly symbolized;  Mr.  Brightraan 
referred'these  symbols  to  the  persecution 
under  Diodetisii ;  Mr.  Mede,  Dr.  Oress- 
ner.  Dr.  More,  Mr.  Whiston,  Mr.  Jnrien, 
Mr.  Danbes,  Mr.  Lowman,  Bishop  New- 
ton, Mr.  Elliot^  and  others,  refer  it  to 
the  defeat  of  the  Pagan  powers,  and  the 
final  suppression  of  those  powers  as 
opposed  to  Christianity;  Vitringa  re- 
garded it  as  fbreshadowing  the  over- 
throw  of  the  anti-Christian  powers  of 
the  Westom  Roman  empire;  Coeeeius 
explains  it  of  the  wars  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  against  the  German  princes 
in  the  rixtoenth  eentury;  Dean  Wood- 
boose,  of  tha  day  of  vengeance  at  the 
17 


I  end  of  the  world;  Mr.  Cunningfaame,  of 
the  same  period  as  the  seventh  trumpet^ 
eommencing  with  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  to  be  consummated  by  the 
visible  advent  of  the  Son  of  God;  Prof. 
Stuarty  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem; 
and  Mr.  Lord,  of  a  series  of  events,  part 
of  which  are  fulfilled,  three  of  them 
corresponding  with  the  first  three  vials 
— ^the  first  expressive  of  the  revolution 
of  France,  the  second  of  a  desfffttism  ex- 
tending through  several  years,  and  the 
third,  of  the  overthrow  of  that  violent 
dynasty,  at  the  fall  of  Bonaparto,  in 
1815.    It  is  not  my  purpose  to  examine 
these    views;    but   amidst    this    great 
variety  of  opinion  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  obvious  and  natural  application  of 
the  opening  of  the  seal  has  not  been 
adverted  to.    I  shall  suggest  it  because 
it  ie  the  most  natural  and  obvious,  and 
I  seems  to  be  demanded  by  the  explana- 
tions given  of  the  previous  seals.    It  is, 
in  one  word,  the  impending  judgments 
from  the   invasions  of  the    Northern 
hordes  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  threat- 
ening the  breaking-up  of  the  Roman 
empire — the  gathering  of  the  storm,  and 
the  hovering  of  those  barbarians  on  the 
borders  of  the  empire;  the  approaches 
which  they  made  from  time  to  time 
towards  the  capital,  though  restrained 
as  yet  from  taking  it;  the  tempest  of 
wrath  that  was,  as  it  were,  euepended 
yet  on  the  frontiers,  until  the  events 
recorded  in  the    next  chapter  should 
occur,  then  bursting  forth  in  wrath  in 
successive  blasts,  as  denoted  by  tiie  first 
four  trumpets  of  the  seventh  seal  (ch. 
viiik),  when  the  empire  was    entirely 
overgrown  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 
The  precise  point  of  time  which  I  sup- 
pose this  seal  occupies  is  that  succeed- 
ing the  last  persecution.    It  embraces 
the  preparatory  arrangements  of  these 
hordes  of  invaders — their  gathering  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire — their  threat- 
ened approaches  toward  the  capital  — 
and  the  formation  of  such  vast  armies  as 
would  produce  universal  consternation.   . 
A  brief  notice  of  these  prepaxatory  scenes 
as  adapted  to  produce  the  alarm  referred 
to  in  the  opening  of  the  sixth   seal, 
is  all  that  will  be  necessary  here;  the 
more  complete  detail  must  be  ireserved 
for  the  explanation  of  the  four  trumpets 
of  the  seventh  seal,  when  the  work  of  • 
destruction  was  consummated.     These 
pnpftraUons  and  threatened  invasions 
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w«re  events  sufficienUy  importaat  in 
Uieir  relation  to  the  ohoroh,  to  what 
preceded,  and  to  the  fotoro  history  4>f 
the  world,  to  be  symbollied  here ;  and 
thej  are  events  in  which  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  sjmbol  may  find  a  fulfil- 
ment. Any  one  has  only  to  look  on  a 
chart  of  history  to  see  how  appropriately 
this  application  of  the  sjrmbol  follows,  if 
the  previous  explanations  have  been 
correct,  ta  the  illustration  of  this,  in 
order  to  show  the  probability  that  these 
events  are  referred  to  by  the  symbols  of 
the  sixth  seal,  I  would  submit  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : — 

(1)  The  time  is  that  which  would  be 
naturally  suggested  by  this  seal  in  its 
relation  to  the  others.  If  the  fifth  re- 
ferred to  the  persecutions  under  Dio- 
cletian—  the  last  great  persecution  of 
the  Pagan  powers  in  attempting  to  ex- 
tinguish the  Christian  name  —  then  we 
should  naturally  look  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  opening  of  the  next,  in  some 
event,  or  series  of  events,  which  would 
succeed  that  at  no  very  distant  interval, 
and  that  pertained  to  the  empire  "or 
power  that  had  been  the  prominent 
subject  of  the  predictions  in  the  pre- 
vious seals.  It  would  also  be  natural 
to  look  for  some  events  that  might  be 
regarded  as  conveying  an  expression  of 
the  divine  feeling  in  regard  to  that 
power,  or  that  would  present  it  in  such 
an  aspect  that  it  would  be  seen  that  its 
power  to  persecute  wfts  at  an  end.  This 
natural  expectation  would  be  answered 
either  by  some  symbol  that  would  refer 
to  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Christian 
system,  or  by  such  a  series  of  judgments 
as  would  break  the  persecuting  power 
itself  in  pieces.  Now,  the  threatened 
irruption  of  the  Korthem  barbarians 
followed  the  series  of  events  already 
described,  with  sufficient  nearness  to 
make  it  proper  to  regard  that  series  of 
events  as  referred  to. 

(2)  The  events  were  of  sufficient  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  the  empire  to 
deserve  this  notice  in  the  foreshadowing 
of  what  would  occur.  They  were  con- 
nected with  the  breaking-up  of  that 
mighty  power,  and  the  complete  change 
of  the  aspect  of  the  world,  in  a  political 
and  religious  point  of  view.  A  new 
order  of  things  arose  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. A  new  religion  became  established. 
New  kingdoms,  from  the  fragments  of 
Ihe  once  mighty  Roman  empire,  were 


Ibonded,  and  the  affairs  of  4lie  world 
were  put  on  a  new  footing.  These 
mighty  Northern  hordes  not  only  spread 
eonstemation  and  alarm,  as  if  the  world 
were  coming  to  an  end,  but  they  laid 
the  foundations  of  kingdoms  which  con- 
tinue to  this  day.  &  fact,  few  mor* 
important  events  have  oecuired  in  his- 
tory. 

(3)  This  series  of  events  was  intro" 
duced  in  the  manner  described  in  tiie 
opening  of  the  sixth  seaL  I  have 
already  said  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose,  in  the  fnlfiUnent  of  t^e  symbol, 
that  there  would  be  a  literal  earthquake ; 
but  nothing  in  the  symbol  forbids  us  to 
suppose  that  there  might  be,  and  if  there 
were,  we  could  not  but  consider  it  as 
remarkable.  Now  it  so  happens  that 
the  series  of  events  pertaining  to  the 
Gothic  invasions  is  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gibbon  in  the  following  language :  "  A. 
D.  365.  In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Valentinian  and  Yalens,  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-first  iUky  of  July,  the  great- 
est part  of  the  Roman  world  was  shaken 
by  a  violent  and  destmetive  earthquake. 
The  impression  was  oommnnieated  to 
the  waters ;  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  left  dry  by  the  sudden 
retreat  of  the  sea;  great  quantities  of 
fish  were  caijjght  with  the  hand ;  large 
vessels  were  stranded  on  the  mud ;  and 
a  curious  spectator  aonused  his  eye,  or 
rather  his  fancy,  by  contemplating  the 
various  appearances  of  valleys  and  moun- 
tains, which  had  never  before,  since  the 
formation  of  the  globe,  been  exposed  to 
the  sun.  But  the  tide  soon  returned, 
with  the  weight  of  an  immense  and 
irresistible  deluge,  which  was  severely 
felt  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  of  Dalmatia, 
of  Greece,  and  of  Egypt:  large  boats 
were  transported,  and  lodged  on  the 
roofs  of  houses,  or  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles  from  the  shore ;  the  people  with 
their  habitations  were  swept  away  by 
the  waters ;  and  the  city  of  Alexandria 
annually  commemorated  the  day  on 
which  fifty  thousand  persons  had  lost 
their  lives  in  the  inundation.  This 
calamity,  the  report  of  which  was  mag- 
nified from  one  province  to  another, 
astonished  and  terrified  the  svhjects  of 
Rome;  and  their  affrighted  imagination 
enlarged  the  real  extent  of  the  momen- 
tary evil.  They  recollected  the  pre- 
ceding earthquakes  which  had  subverted 
the  cities  of  Palestiner  and  Bythynia; 
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they  considered  these  alarming  strokes 
as  the  prelude  only  of  still  more  dread- 
fdl  calamities,  and  their  fearful  yanity 
was  disposed  to  confound  the  symptoms 
of  a  declining  empire  and  a  siTiking 
worUy"  vol.  ii.  pp.  115,  116.  Mr.  Gib^ 
bon  ^en  proceeds  to  detail  the  erils  of 
war,  as  greatly  surpassing  the  cala- 
mities produced  by  any  natural  causes, 
and  adds  (p.  116),  **  In  the  disastrous 
period  of  the  fall  of  the  Boman  empire, 
which  may  justly  be  dated  from  the 
reign  of  Valens,  the  happiness  and 
security  of  each  individual  was  person- 
ify attacked ;  and  the  arts  and  labors 
of  ages  were  rudely  defaced  by  the  bar- 
barians of  Soythia  and  Gtermany.'"  He 
Ihen  proceeds  with  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting description  of  the  origin,  the 
habits,  and  the  movements  of  the  Tartar 
nations,  particularly  the  Huns,  as  they 
moved  to  the  West,  and  precipitated  the 
G>othio  nations  on  the  provinces  of  the 
Boman  empire,  until  Bome  itself  was 
thrice  besieged,  was  taken,  and  was 
sacked  (ii.  116-266).  The  earthquake 
referred  to  occurred  in  A.  D.  365.  The 
movements  of  the  Huns  from  their  ter- 
ritories in  the  nei^borhood  of  China 
had  commenced  about  A.  B.  100,  and  in 
A.  D.  875,  they  overcame  the  Goths, 
lying  along  the  Danube.  The  Goths, 
.pressed  and  overcome  by  tiiese  savage 
invaders,  asked  permission  of  the  Bo- 
mans  to  cross  the  Danube,  to  find  pro- 
tection in  the  Boman  empire,  and  to 
cultivate  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace. 
Gibbon,  ii.  129, 130.  In  the  year  376, 
they  were  transported  over  the  Danube, 
by  the  permission  of  the  Boman  em- 
peror, Valens ;  an  event  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  its  ultimate  result^ 
-was  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the 
empire:  for  they  learned  their  own 
strength;  they  were  attracted  by  the 
riches  of  the  capital  and  the  hope  of 
reward,  until  they  finally  drew  the 
Western  emperor  to  Bavenna,  sacked 
Bome,  and  took  possession  of  Italy. 

(4)  A  slight  reference  to  the  series  of 
events  in  these  periods  of  consternation 
and  conquest,  may  show  more  closely  the 
nature  of  the  alarms  which  would  be 
caused  by  the  prospect  of  these  dreadful 
invasions,  and  may  prepare  us  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  successive 
calamities  which  occurred  under  these 
invaders,  when  the  empire  fell,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  four  first  trumpets  of  the 


seventh  seal.    I  shall  copy  from  the 
tables  of  contents  of  Mr.  GKbbon's  his* 
tory,  under  the  twenty-sixth,  thirtietliy 
and  thirty-first  chapters : — 
'<  A.  D.  365.  Earthquakes. 

**     376.  The  Huns  and  Goths. 

"      100.  The    emigration    of    the 

Huns. 
'*      875.  Their  victories   over   th 

Goths. 
**      376.  The  Goths  implore  thepro« 

tection  of  Valens. 
*♦        "     They  are  transported  over 

the  Danube  into  the  Bo- 
man empire. 
"        "     They  penetrate  into  Thrace. 
"      377.  Union  of  the  Goths  with 

Huns,  Alaric,  Ac. 
"      378.  Battie  of  Hadrianople. 
*<  -     "     The  defeat  of  the  Bomans. 
"      883-395.  The  settlement  of  the 

Goths    in    Thrace   and 

Asia. 
**      395.  Bevolt  of  the  Goths. 
"      396.  Alaric  marches  into  Greece. 
*^      898.  Is  proclaimed  king  of  the 

Yisigotlis. 
«      400-403.  He  invades  Italy. 
<'      406.  Badagaisus  invades  Italy. 
"        **     Besieges  Florence. 
«        "     Threatens  Bome. 
"        "     The  remainder  of  the  Ger- 
mans invade  Gaul. 
"      407.  Desolation  of  GauL 
"      408.  Alaric  marches  to  Bome. 
"       "     First  siege  of  Bome  by  the 

Goths. 
«        "     Famine,  plague,  supersti- 

stition. 
**     409.  Alaric  accepts    a   ransom 

and  raises  the  siege. 
"     Fruitiess  negotiations  for 

peace. 
"     Second  siege  of  Bome  by 

the  Goths. 
**      410.  Third  siege  and  sack  of 

Bome  by  the  Goths. 
**     Bespect  of  the  Goths  tbr 

the  Christian  religion. 
"     Pillage  and  fire  of  Bome. 
"     Captives  and  fugitives.  • 
"      411-416.  Fall  of  the  usurpers 

Jovinus,  Sebastian,  and 

Attains. 
«      409.  Invasion  of  Spain  by  the 

Suevi,  Yandals,  Alaric^ 

Ac. 
"      415-418.  The  Goths  conquer  and 

restore  Spain." 
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<5)  Tbifl  would  ooindde,  in  the  egteU 
prodiieed  on  the  empire,  with  the  con- 
sternation and  alArm  deaeribed  in  the 
pMsage  before  ns.  The  ejmbole  are 
such  ae  wwdd  6«  employed  on  the  sup- 
position thai  these  are  the  events  referred 
to ;  they  are  such  as  the  erents  are  fitted 
to  BOffgest  The  mighty  preparations  in 
the  East  and  North — ^the  report  of  which 
ooald  not  but  spread  through  the  empire 
— ^woold  be  apiwopriately  symbolised  by 
the  earthquake;  &e  darkened  snn,  the 
moon  beo<Hning  like  blood,  the  stars 
falling^  the  departing  heayens,  and  the 
kings  and  great  men  of  the  earth  fleeing 
in  alarm  to  And  a  plaee  of  safety,  as  if 
the  end  of  the  world  were  drawing  near. 
Nothing  ooold  have  been  so  well  adapted 
to  produce  the  oonstemation  described 
in  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal,  as 
the  dreaded  approach  of  vast  hosts  of 
barbarians  from  the  regions  of  the 
North.  This  idarm  wonld  be  increased 
by  the  fact  that  their  numbers  were 
unknown ;  that  their  origin  was  hidden ; 
and  that  the  advancing  multitudes  would 
sweep  every  thing  before  them.  As  in 
other  cases,  also,  rumour  would  increase 
their  numbers  and  augment  their  fero- 
city. The  sudden  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake ;  the  falling  stars ;  the  departing 
heavens ;  the  removal  of  mountains  and 
islands,  and  the  consternation  of  kings 
and  all  classes  of  people,  would  be  the 
appropriate  emblems  to  represent  these 
Impending  calamities.  In  confirmation 
of  this,  and  as  showing  the  e/fecf  pro- 
duced by  the  approach  of  the  Goths, 
and  the  dread  oif  the  Gothic  arms,  in 
causing  universal  consternation,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  may  be  adduced  from 
Mr.  Gibbon  when  describing  the  threat- 
ened invasion  of  Alaric,  king  of  the 
Visigoths.  He  quotes  from  Claudian. 
<< '  Fame,'  says  the  poet,  *  encircling  with 
terror  or  gloomy  wings,  proclaimed  the 
march  of  we  barbarian  army,  and  filled 
Italy  with  consternation.' "  Mr.  Gibbon 
adds,  "  the  apprehensions  of  each  indi- 
vidual were  increased  in  just  proportion 
to  the  measure  of  his  fortune ;  and  the 
most  timid,  who  had  already  embarked 
their  valuable  effects,  meditated  their 
escape  to  the  island  of  Sicily,  or  to  the 
African  coast.  The  public  distress  was 
aggravated  by  the  fears  and  reproaches 
of  superstition.  Bvery  hour  produced 
some  horrid  tale  of  strange  and  par- 
Honlar  accidents.;  the  Pagans  deplored 


the  aegleet  of  omeii%  and  the  intfltn^ 
tion  of  sacrifioes;  hat  the  Christiaiis 
still  derived  some  comfort  from  the  pow- 
erful interoesdon  of  the  saints  and 
martyrs,"  iL  218, 219.  6m  further  illns* 
trations  In  the  Notes  ob  eh.  viii.  7-18. 

CHAPTEK  Vn. 

AKALTSIS  or  VHB  CHAPTER. 

Ths  state  of  things  represented  in  this 
chapter,  is  that  where  there  had  been 
awful  eoBstemation  and  alarm,  as  if  the 
end  of  the  world  were  coming,  and  where 
the  signs  of  the  i^^proaching  consum- 
mation pf  all  Uiings  are^  as  it  were,  held 
back  until  there  should  be  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sealing  the  number  that  was  to 
be  saved.  This  is  symbolised  by  four 
angels  standing  in  the  four  quarters  of 
the  earth,  and  holding  the  winds  and 
the  storms  that  they  should  not  blow  on 
the  earth,  until  the  servants  of  God 
should  be  sealed  in  their  foreheads.  The 
idea  is  that  of  sadden  destruction  about 
to  burst  on  the  world,  which,  if  unre- 
strained, would  apparentiy  bring  on  the 
consummation  of  all. things,  but  which 
is  held  ^  back  until  the  purposes  of  God 
in  regard  to  his  people  shall  be  accom- 
plished: that  is,  until  those  who  are 
the  tme  servants  of  God  shall  be  desig- 
nated  by  some  appropriate  mark.  This 
furnishes  an  opportunity  of  disclosing  a 
glorious  vision  of  those  who  will  be 
saved,  alike  among  the  Jews  and  the 
Gentiles.  The /act,  as  seen  in  the  sym- 
bol, is,  that  the  end  of  the  world  does 
not  come  at  the  opening  of  the  sixth 
seal,  as  it  seemed  as  if  it  would,  and  as  it 
was  anticipated  in  the  time  of  the  con- 
sternation. The  number  of  the  chosen 
was  not  complete,  and  fte  impending 
wrath  was  therefore  suspended.  God  in- 
terposes in  favor  of  his  people,  and  dis- 
closes in  vision  a  vast  number  from  all 
lands  who  will  yet  be  saved,  and  the 
winds  and  storms  are  held  back  as  if  by 
angels. 

The  points,  then,  that  are  apparent  in 
this  chapter,  without  any  reference  now 
to  the  question  of  the  application,  are  the 
following : — 

(1)  The  impending  ruin  that  seemed 
about  to  spread  over  the  earth,  appa- 
rentiy bringing  on  the  consummation  of 
all  things,  restrained  or  suspended, 
ver.  1.  This  impending  ruin  is  sym- 
bolised by  the  four  winds  of  heaven  that 
seemed  about  to  sweep  over  tho  world; 
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the  interpositioii  of  God  is  represented 
by  the  four  angels  who  fasre  power  over 
those  winds  to  hold  them  back,  as  if  it 
depended  on  their  will  to  let  them  loose 
and  to  spread  ruin  over  the  earth  or 
sot. 

(2)  A  sttepension  of  these  desolating 
influences  and  agents  until  another  im- 
portant purpose  oould  be  acoomplished ; 
— ^that  is>  until  the  servants  of  God  eould 
be  sealed  in  their  foreheads,  vs.  2,  3. 
Another  angel,  aoting  independently  of 
the  four  first  seen,  and  having  pow^r  to 
command,  appears  in  the  easl^  having 
the  seal  of  the  living  God,  and  he  direoto 
the  four  angels,  having  the  four  windsy 
not  to  let  them  loose  upon  the  earth  until 
the  servants  of  God  should  be  sealed  in 
their  foreheads.  This  obviously  denotes 
some  suspension  of  the  impending  wrath, 
and  for  a  speoifio  purpose,  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  by  which  the  tme 
servants  of  God  would  be  so  marked  as 
to  be  publicly  known  —  a»  if  they  had 
a  mark  or  brand  to  that  effect  imprinted 
on  their  foreheads.  Whatever  would 
serve  to  designate  them ;  to  determine 
who  they  were ;  to  ascertain  their  num- 
ber, would  be  a  fulfilment  of  this  act  of  the 
sealing  angel.  The  length  of  time  during 
which  it  would  be  done  is  not  desig- 
nated ;  the  essential  thing  is,  that  there 
would  be  a  suspension  of  impending 
judgments  in  order  thaHt  might  be  done. 
Whether  this  was  to  occupy  a  longer  or 
8  shorter  period,  is  not  determined  by 
the  symbol ;  nor  is  it  determined  when 
the  winds  thus  held  back  would  be  suf- 
fered to  blow. 

(3)  The  number  of  the  sealed,  vs.  4-8. 
The  seer  does  not  represent  himself 
as  actually  beholding  the  process  of  seal- 
ing, but  he  says  that  he  heard  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  were  sealed.  That 
number  was  an  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand,  and  they  were  selected  from 
the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children  of 
Israel  —  Levi  being  reckoned,  who  was 
not  usually  numbered  with  the  tribes, 
and  the  tribe  of  Dan  being  omitted. 
The  number  from  each  tribe,  large  or 
small,  was  the  same ;  the  entire  portion 
Bfileoted  being  but  a  very  small  part  of 
the  whole.  The  general  idea  here,  what- 
ever may  be  the  particular  application, 
IS,  that  "Ihere  would  be  a  eelecHon^  and 
that  the  whole  number  of  the  tribe  would 
not  be  embraced;  that  the  selection 
would  be  made  from  each  tribe,  and  that 
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all  would  have  the  same  mark  and  be 
saved  by  the  same  means.  It  would  not 
be  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
symbolic  representation  to  suppose  that 
the  saved  would  be  the  precise  number 
here  referred  to ;  but  eome  great  truth  is 
designed  to  be  represented  by.  this  faet 
We  should  look,  in  the  fulfilment,  to 
some  process  by  whioh  the  tme  servants 
of  God  would  be  designated;  we  should 
expect  that  a  portion  of  them  would  be 
found  in  each  one  of  the  classes  here 
denoted  by  a  tribe  ,■<»  We  should  suppose 
that  the  true  servants  of  God  thus  re- 
ferred to  would  be  a*  eafe  in  the  times 
of  peril  as  if  they  were  designated  by  a 
visible  mark. 

(4)  After  this,  another  vision  presents 
itself  to  the  seer.  It  is  that  of  a  count- 
less multitude  before  the  throne,  redeem- 
ed out  of  all  nations,  with  palms  in  their 
hands,  vs.  9-17.  The  scene  is  transferred 
to  heaven,  and  there  is  a  vision  of  aU 
the  redeemed — ^not  only  of  tiie  hundred 
and  forty-four  thousand,  but  of  all  who 
would  be  rescued  and  saved  from  a  lost 
world.  The  design  is  doubtless  ta  cheer 
the  hearts  of  the  true  friends  of  God  in 
times  of  gloom-  and  despondency,  by  a 
view  of  the  great  numbers  that  will  be 
saved,  and  the  glorious  triumph  that 
awaits  the  redeemed  in  heaven.  This 
portion  of  the  vision  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing particulars : — 

(a)  A  vast  multitude,  which  no  man 
can  number,  is  seen  before  the  throne 
in  heaven.  They  are  clad  in  white 
robes  —  emblems  of  purity;  they  have 
palms  in  their  hands — emblems  of  vic- 
tory, ver.  9. 

(&)  They  are  engaged  in  ascribing 
praise  to  God,  ver.  10. 

(c)  The  angels,  the  elders,  and  the 
four  living  creatures,  fall  down  before 
the  throne,  and  unite  with  the  redeemed 
in  ascriptions  of  praise,  vs.  11, 12. 

{d)  A  particular  enquiry  is  made  of 
the  seer— evidently  to  call  his  attention 
to  it — respecting  those  who  appear  there 
in  white  robes,  ver.  13. 

(«)  To  this  enquiry  it  is  answered  that 
they  were  those  who  had  come  up  out 
of  great  tribulation,  and  who  had  washed 
their  robes,  and  had  made  them  pure  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  ver.  14. 

(/)  Then  follows  a  description  of 
their  condition  and  employment  in  hea- 
ven, vs.  15-17.  They  are  constantly 
before  the  throne ;  they  s^ve  God  eon- 
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ND  after  these  things  I  saw 
four  angels  standing  on  the 


turaally ;  they  neither  hunger  nor  thirst; 
they  are  not  sabjected  to  the  boming 
heat  of  the  snn ;  they  are  provided  for 
by  the  Lamb  m  the  midst  of  the  throne ; 
and  all  tears  are  forever  wiped  away  from 
their  eyes.  —  This  most  be  regarded,  I 
thinky  as  an  episode,  having  no  t'mme- 
diaU  connexion  with  what  precedes  or 
with  what  follows.  It  seems  to  -  be 
thrown  in  here — while  the  impending 
judgments  of  the  sixth  seal  are  sus- 
pended, and  before  the  seventh  is  opened 
—  to  furnish  a  relief  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  80  many  scenes  of  woe,  and  to 
eheer  the  soul  with  inspiring  hopes  from 
the  view  of  the  great  number  that  would 
altimately  be  saved.  While  tiiese  judg- 
ments, therefore,  are  suspended,  the 
mind  is  directed  on  to  the  world  of 
triumph,  as  a  view  fitted  to  sustain  and 
comfort  those  who  would  be  partakers 
in  the  scenes  of  woe.  At  the  sauie  time 
it  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  representations  of  heaven 
ever  penned,  and  is  eminently  adapted 
to  comfort  those,  in  all  ages,  who  are 
in  a  vale  of  tears. 

In  ihe  exposition,  it  will  be  proper 
(vs.  1-8)  to  enquire  into  the  fair  mean- 
ing of  the  language  employed  in  the 
symbols ;  and  then  to  enquire  whether 
there  are  any  known  facts  to  which  the 
description  is  applicable.  The  first  en- 
quiry may  and  should  be  pursued  inde- 
pendently of  the  other  j  and,  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  explanation  offered  on 
this  may  be  correct  even  if  the  other 
should  be  erroneous.  The  same  remark, 
also,  is  applicable  to  the  remainder  of 
the  chapter  (vs.  9-17),  and  indeed  is  of 
general  f^>plicability  in  the  exposition 
of  this  book. 

1.  And  after  these  things.  After  the 
vision  of  the  things  referred  to  in  the 
opening  of  the  sixth  seal.  The  natural 
interpretation  would  be,  that  what  is 
here  said  of  the  angels  and  the  winds, 
occurred  after  those,  things  which  are 
described  in  the  previous  chapter.  The 
exact  chronology  may  not  be  always 
observed  in  these  symbolical  representa- 
tions, but  doubtless  there  is  a  general 
»rder  which  is  observed.  ^  I  saw  four 
augelt.  He  does  not  describe  their  forms, 


four  oometB  of  the  earth,  holding 
the   four   winds  •  of  the    earth, 

a  Da.  7.  2. 

but  merely  mentions  their  agency.  This 
is,  of  ooorse,  a  symbolical  representation. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  would  be 
literally  fulfilled,  or  that,  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to  by  the  vision,  four  celestial 
beings  would  be  stationed  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  and  restraining  the  winds  that 
blow  from  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass. The  meaning  is,  that  events 
would  occur  which  would  be  properly 
repreeenied  by  four  angels  standing 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world, 
and  having  power  over  the  winds. 
f  Standing  on  the  four  eomere  of  the 
earth.  This  language  is,  of  course,  ac- 
commodated to  the  prevailing  mode 
of  speaking  of  the  earth  among  the 
Hebrews.  It  was  a  common  method 
among  them  to  describe  it  as  a  vast 
plain,  having  four  comers,  those  cor- 
ners being  the  prominent  points^-nortfa, 
south,  east,  and  west.  ■  So  we  speak 
now  of  the  four  winds,  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  Ao.  The  Hebrews  spoke 
of  the  earth,  as  we  do  of  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  according  to  ap> 
pearances,  and  without  aiming  at  philo- 
sophical exactness.  Comp.  Notes  on 
Job  xxvi.  7.  With  this  view  they  spoke 
of  the  earth  as  an  extended  plain,  and 
as  having  boundaries  or  corners,  as  a 
plain  or  field  naturally  has.  Perhapa 
also  they  used  this  language  with  some 
allusion  to  an  edifice,  as  having  four 
comers;  for  they  speak  also  of  the  earth 
as  having  foundations.  The  language 
which  the  Hebrews  used  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prevailing  ideas  and 
language  of  the  ancients  on  the  subject. 
f  Holding  the  four  toinds  of  the  earth. 
The  winds  blow  in  Tact  from  every 
quarter,  but  it  is  convenient  to  speak  of 
tiiem  as  coming  from  the  four  principal 
points  of  the  compass,  and  this  method 
is  adopted,  probably,  in  every  language. 
So  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  the 
winds  were  arranged  under  four  classes 
— Zephyrus,  Boreas,  Notus,  and  Eums, 
— considered  as  under  the  conCrol  of  a 
king,  iBolns.  See  Eschenburg,  Man. 
Glass.  Lit.  ^  78,  Comp.  §  108.  The 
angels  here  are  represented  as  "  holding" 
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(ihat  the  wind  should  not  blow  on 
the  earthy  nor  on  the  sea,  nor  on 
any  tree. 

the  winds — icpaT3wvTej.  That  is,  they 
held  them  back  when  about  to  sweep 
over  the  eartb,  and  to  produce  far- 
epread  desolation.  This  is  an  allusion 
to  a  popular  belief  among  the  Hebrews, 
that  the  agency  of  the  angels  was  em- 
I^loyed  every  where.  It  is  not  suggested 
that  the  angels  had  raised  the  tempest 
here,  but  only  that  they  now  restrained 
and  controlled  it.  The  essential  idea  is, 
that  they  had  power  over  those  winds, 
and  that  they  were  now  exercising  that 
power  by  keeping  them  back  when  they 
were  about  to  spread  desolation  over  the 
earth.  ^  That  the  toind  should  not  hloto 
on  the  earth.  That  there  should  be  a 
calm,  as  if  the  winds  were  held  back. 
^  Nor  on  the  tea.  Nowhere— neither  on 
sea  nor  land.  The  sea  and  the  land 
constitute  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
the  language  here,  theref<nre,  denotes 
that  there  would  be  a  universal  calm. 
^  Nor  on  any  tree.  To  injure  it.  The 
language  here  used  is  such  as  would 
denote  a  state  of  profound  quiet,  as 
when  we  say  that  it  is  so  still  that  not  a 
leaf  .of  the  trees  moves. 

In  regard  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
symbol  here  employed,  there  can  be  no 
great  difficulty ;,  as  to  its  application  there 
may  be  more.  The  winds  are  the  proper 
symbols  of  wars  and  commotions.  Comp. 
Dan.  vii.  2.  In  Jer.  xlix.  36,  37,  the 
symbol  is  both  used  and  explained : 
**  And  upon  Elam  will  I  bring  the  four 
winds  from  the  four  quarters  of  heaven, 
and  will  scatter  them  towards  all  those 
winds;  and  there  shall  be  no  nation 
whither  the  outcasts  of  Elam  shall  not 
come.  For  I  will  cause  Elam  to  be  dis- 
mayed before  their  enemies,  and  before 
them  that  se^  their  life."  So  in  Jer. 
li.  1,  2,  a  destroying  wind  is  an  emblem 
of  destructive  war:  "I  will  raise  up 
against  Babylon  a  destroying  wind,  and 
will  send  unto  Babylon  fanners,  that 
shall  fan  her,  and  shall  empty  her 
land."  Comp.  Horace,  Odes,  B.  i.  14. 
The  essential  ideas,  therefore,  in  this 
portion  of  the  i^mbol,.  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. •  They  are  two :  (1)  that  at  the 
period  of  time  here  referred  to  —  after 
the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal  and  before 
the  opening  of  tiie  seventh — there  would 


2  And  I  saw  another  angel  as- 
cending from  the  east,  haying  the 
seal  *  of  the  liying  God :   and  he 
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be  a  state  of  things  which  would  be 
well  represented  by  rising  tempests  and 
storms,  which  if  unrestrained  would 
spread  desolation  afar ;  and  (2)  that  this 
impending  ruin  was  held  back  as  if  by 
angels  having  control  of  those  winds; 
that  is,  those  tempests  were  not  suffered 
to  go  forth  to  spread  desolation  over  the 
world.  A  suspended  tempest ;  calamity 
held  in  check ;  armies  hovering  on  the 
borders  of  a  kingdom,  but  not  allowed 
to  piroceed  for  a  time ;  hordes  of  invaders 
detained,  or  stayed  in  their  march,  as  if 
by  some  restraining  power  not  their 
own,  and  from  causes  not  within  them 
selves  —  any  of  these  things  would  be 
an  obvious  fulfilling  of  the  meaning  of 
the  symbol. 

2.  And  I  saw  another  angel.  Evidently 
having  no  connexion  with  the  four,  and 
employed  for  another  purpose.  This 
angel,  also,  must  have  been  symbolic, 
and  2UI  that  is  implied  is,  that  something 
would  be  done  cm  i/an  angel  had  done 
it,  %  Ascending  from  the  east.  He  ap- 
peared in  the  east,  and  seemed  to  rise 
like  the  sun.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
what  is  the  special  significancy,  if  any, 
of  the  east  here,  or  why  this  quarter  of 
the  heavens  is  designated  rather  than 
the  north,  the  south,  or  the  west.  It 
may  be  that  as  light  begins  in  the  east, 
this  would  be  properly  symbolio  of 
something  that  could  be  compared  with 
the  light  of  the  morning ;  or  that  some 
influence  iiT  "sealing"  the  servants  of 
God  would  in  fact  go  out  from  the  east; 
or  perhaps  no  special  significance  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  quarter  from  which 
the  angel  is  seen  to  come.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  every  ttiinute 
thing  in  a  symbol  is  to  receive  a  com- 
plete fulfilment,  or  that  there  will  be 
some  particular  thing  to  correspond  with 
it.  Perhaps  all  that  is  meant  here  is, 
that  as  the  sun  comes  forth  with  splendor 
from  the  east,  so  the  angel  came  with 
magnificence  to  perform  a  task — that  cf 
sealing  the  servants  of  God — cheerful 
and  joyous  like  that  which  the  sun  per 
forms.  It  is  certain  that  from  no  other 
quarter  of  the  heavens  would  it  be  so 
appropriate  to  reptesent  an  angel  as 
coming  forth  to  perform  a  purpose  of 
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oried  with  a  loud  Toioe  to  the  four, 
angels,  to  whom  it  was  giyen  to 
hurt  the  earth  and  the  sea, 

light  and  mercy  and  salvation.  It  does  not 
aoem  to  me,  thwrefore,  that  we  are  to  look^ 
in  the  fulfilment  of  Uiis,  for  any  speoial 
inflaence  setting  in  from  ikt  east  as 
tibat  which  is  symbolised  here,  f  Having 
ihs  teal  of  the  living  Ood,  Bearing  it 
in  his  hands.  In  regard  to  this  seal 
the  following  remarks  may  be  made: 
(a)  The  phrase  "  seal  of  the  living  Qo^* 
doubtless  means  that  which  Qod  had 
appointed,  or  which  he  would  use ;  that 
is,  if  God  himself  came  forth  in  this 
manner  be  would  use  this  seal  for  these 
purposes.  Men  often  have  a  seal  of 
their  own,  with  some  name,  symbol,  or 
derice,  which  designates  it  as  theirs,  and 
which  no  other  one  has  a  right  to  use. 
A  seal  is  sometimes  used  by  the  person 
himself;  sometimes  entrusted  to  a  high 
officer  of  state ;  sometimes  to  the  secre- 
tary of  a  corporation:  and  sometimes, 
as  a  mark  of  special  favor,  to  a  friend. 
In  this  case  it  was  entrusted  to  an  angel 
who  was  authorized  to  use  it,  and  whose 
use  of  it  would  be  sanctioned,  of  course, 
wherever  he  applied  it,  by  the  living 
God,  as  if  he  had  employed  it  himselE 
(&)  As  to  the  form  of  the  seal,  we  have 
no  information.  It  would  be  most  na- 
tural to  suppose  that  the  name  **  of  the 
living  God"  would  be  engraven  on  it,  so 
that  that  name  would  appear  on  any  one 
to  whom  it  might  be  affixed.  Comp. 
Kotes  on  2  Tim.  ii.  19.  It  was  custom- 
ary in  the  East  to  brand  the  name  of 
the  master  on  the  forehead  of  a  slave 
(Grotius,  in  loc,) ;  and  such  an  Idea  would 
meet  all  that  is  implied  in  the  language 
here,  though  there  is  no  certain  evidence 
that  there  is  an  allusion  to  that  custom. 
In  subsequent  times  in  the  church  it  was 
common  for  Christians  to  impress  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  their  foreheads. 
Tertullian  de  Corona;  Cyrill.  lib.  vL 
See  Grotius.  As  nothing  is  said  here, 
however,  about  any  mark  or  device  on 
the  seal,  coigecture  is  useless  as  to  what 
it  was.  (c)  As  to  what  was  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  seal,  the  main  idea  is  clear, 
that  it  was  to  place  some  such  mark 
upon  his  friends  that  they  would  be 
known  to  be  his,  and  that  they  would  be 
safe  in  the  impending  calamities.  There 
is  perhaps  allusion  here  to  Bzek.  iz.  4, 


3  Baying,  Hurt  *  not  the  enOk^ 

neither  the  sea,  nor  the  trees,  till 


a  0.6.8. 


5, 6,  where  the  following  direction  to  the 
prophet  occurs,  "  Go  through  tbo  midst 
of  the  city,  through  the  midst  of  Jemsa- 
lem,  and  set  a  mark  upon  the  foreheads 
of  the  men  that  sigh,  and  that  ezy,  for  all 
the  abominations  that  be  done  in  the 
midst  thereof.  And  to  the  others  he 
said  in  mine  hearing,  Go  je  after  him 
through  the  city,  and  smite ;  let  not  yovr 
eye  spare,  neither  have  ye  pi^ :  bImj 
utterly  old  and  young,  both  maids,  and 
little  ehildren,  and  women;  bat  come 
not  near  any  man  upon  whom  is  the 
mark."  The  essential  ideas  in  the  eeal' 
ing  in  the  passage  before  us  would,  there* 
fore,  seem  to  be  (1)  that  there  would 
be  some  mark,  sign,  or  token,  by  which 
they  who  were  the  people  of  God  would 
be  known ;  that  is,  there  would  be  «oMe> 
thing  which  would  answer,  in  this  re- 
speot^  the  aame  purpose  aeif  a  seal  had 
been  impressed  upon  their  foreheads. 
Whether  this  was  an  outward  badge ;  or 
a  religious  rite ;  or  the  doctrines  which 
they  would  hold,  and  by  which  they 
would  be  known ;  or  something  in  their 
spirit  and  manner  which  would  oha- 
racterize  his  true  disciples,  may  be  a  fistir 
subject  of  enquiry.  It  is  not  specifi- 
cally designated  by  the  use  of  the  word. 
(2)  It  would  be  something  that  would 
be  conspicuous  or  pr(»ninent,  a«  if  it 
were  impressed  on  the  forehead.  It 
would  not  be  merely  some  internal  seal- 
ing, or  some  designation  by  which  they 
would  be  known  to  themselves  and  to 
God,  but  it  would  be  something  appa- 
rent, as  if  engraved  on  the  forehead. 
What  this  would  be,  whether  a  profes- 
sion, or  a  form  of  religion,  or  the  holding 
of  some  doctrine,  or  the  manifestation 
of  a  particular  spirit,  is  not  here  desig- 
nated. (3)  This  would  be  something  ap- 
pointed by  God  himself.  It  would  not  be 
of  human  origin,  but  would  be  at  i/an 
angel  sent  from  heaven  should  impress  it 
on  the  forehead.  If  it  refers  to  the  doc- 
trines which  they  would  hold,  they  could 
not  be  doctrines  of  human  origin ;  if  to 
the  spirit  which  they  would  manifest,  it 
would  be  a  spirit  of  heavenly  origin  ,*  if 
to  some  outward  protection,  it  would  be 
manifest  that  it  were  from  God.  (4)  This 
,  would  be  a  pledge  of  saEe^.    The  design 
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we  have  *  sealed  the  servants  of  our 
Gbd  in  their  foreheads.^ 

4  And  I  heard  the  number  of 
them  which  were  sealed ;  and  there 


of  Bealing  th«  persons  referred  to  seems 
to  hare  been  to  seenre  their  safety  in 
the  impending  calamitieB.  Thns  the 
winds  were  held  back  until  those  who. 
were  to  be  sealed  could  be  designated, 
and  then  they  were  to  be  allowed  to 
sweep  over  the  earth.  These  things, 
therefore,  we  are  to  look  for  in  the  ful- 
filment of  the  symboL  f  And  he  cried 
with  a  loud  9oic:  As  if  he  had  autho- 
rity to  command,  and  as  if  the  four 
winds  were  about  to  be  let  forth  upon  the 
world*  ^  To  whom  it  was  given  to  hurt 
the  earth  and  the  tea.  Who  had  power 
committe^d  to  them  to  do  this  by  means 
of  the  four  winds. 

3.  Sayin^y  Hurt  not  the  earth,  neither 
the  «ea,  Ao.  Let  the  winds  be  Testrained 
until  what  is  here  designated  shall  be 
done.  These  destroying  angels  were 
commanded  to  suspend  the  work  of 
destruction  until  the  servants  of  God 
could  be  rendered  secure.  The  division 
here,  as  in  ver.  1,  of  the ''  earth,  the  sea, 
and  the  trees,"  seems  to  include  every 
thing— water,  land,  and  the  productions 
of  the  earth.  Nothing  was  to  be  injured 
until  the  angel  should  designate  the  true 
MTvanta  of  6-od.  -^  Till  we  have  eealed 
the  BervoMta  of  God.  The  use  of  the 
plural  <'i0e"  seems  to  denote  that  he  did 
not  expect  to  do  it  alone.  Who  were  to 
be  aaaociated  with  'him,  whether  angels 
or  men,  he  does  not  intimate,  but  the 
work  was  evidently  such  that  it  de- 
manded the  agency  of  more  than  one. 
^  In  their /oreheadt.  See  Notes  on  ret, 
2 ;  comp.  Ezek.  iz.  4,  6.  A  mark  thus 
placed  on  the  forehead  would  be  con- 
spicuous, and  would  be  something  which 
could  at  once  be  recognized  if  destruc- 
tion should  spread  over  the  world.  The 
fulfilment  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  two 
tilings :  (a)  in  something  which  would 
be  conspicuous  or  prominentr-*so  that  it 
could  be  seen ;  and  (d)  in  the  mark  being 
of  suck  a  na^e  or  character  that  it 
would  be  a  proper  designation  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  the  true  servants  of  God. 

4.  And  I  heard  the  number  of  them 
which  were  eealed.  He  does  not  say 
where  he  heard  that,  or  iy  whom  it  was 
oommunicated  to  him,  or  when  it  was 


were  sealed  an  hundred  and  forty 
and  four**  thousand  of  all  the  tribes 
of  the  children  of  Israel. 


a  Eze.  9.  4. 


fr  c.  22. 4.  c  e;  14. 1. 


done.  The  material  point  is,  that  he 
heard  it ;  he  did  not  eee  it  done.  Either 
by  the  angel,  or  by  some  direct  commu- 
nication from  God,  he  was  told  of  the 
number  that  would  be  sealed,  and  of  the 
distribution  of  the  whole  number  into 
twelve  equal  parts,  represented  by  the 
tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel.  ^  And 
there  were  sealed  an  hundred  and  forty 
and /our  thotuand  of  all  the  tribee  of  the 
children  of  Itrael.  In  regard  to  this 
number,  the  first  and  the  main  question 
is,  whether  it  is  meant  that  this  was  to 
be  the  literal  number,  or  whether  it  was 
eymholical;  and,  if  the  latter,  of  what  it 
is  a  symbol  f  I.  As  to  the  first  of  these  en- 
quiries, there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
good  reason  for  doubt.  The  fair  inter- 
pretation seems  to  require  that  it  should 
be  understood  as  symbolical,  or  as  de- 
signed not  to  be  literally  taken;  for 
(a)  the  whole  scene  is  symbolical  —  the 
winds,  the  angels,  the  sealing;  (b)  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  this  num- 
ber will  include  all  who  will  be  sealed 
and*  saved.  In  whatever  way  this  is 
interpreted,  and  whatever  we  may  sup- 
pose it  to  refer  to,  we  cannot  but  sup- 
pose that  more  than  this  number  will  be 
saved,  (c)  The  number  is  too  exact  and 
artificial  to  suppose  that  it  is  literal.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  exactly  the  same 
number — precisely  twelve  tiiousand — 
should  be  selected  from  each  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  (d)  If  literal,  it  is 
neeessary  to  suppose  that  this  refers  to 
the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  But  on  every  supposition  this 
is  absurd.  Ten  of  their  tribes  had  been 
long  before  carried  away,  and  the  dis- 
tin^on  of  the  tribes  was  lost,  no  more  to 
be  recovered,  and  the  Hebrew  people 
never  have  been,  since  the  time  of  John, 
in  circumstances  to  which  the  descrip- 
tion here  could  be  applicable.  These 
considerations  make  it  clear  that  the 
description  here  is  symbolical.  But 
II.  Of  what  is  it  symbolical  ?  Is  it  of  a 
large  number,  or  of  a  small  number? 
Is  it  of  those  who  would  be  saved  from 
among  the  Jews,  or  of  all  who  would  be 
saved  in  the  Christian  church  —  repre- 
sented as  the  "  tribes  of  the  ehildren  of 
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Israel?"     To  these  enqnirieU  we  may 

answer:  (1)  That  the  repibsentation 
seems  to  oe  rather  that  of  a  compara^ 
tively  smcUl  number  than  a  large  one : — 
for  these  reasons,  (a)  The  namher  of 
if  elf  is  not  hurge.  (6)  The  number  is  not 
large  as  compared  with  those  who  must 
have  constituted  the  tribes  here  referred 
to  —  the  number  twelye  thousand,  for 
example,  as  compared  with  the  whole 
number  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  the 
tribe  of  Beuben,  kc.  (e)  It  would  seem 
from  the  language  that  there  would  be 
some  selection  from  a  much  greater  num- 
ber. Thus,  not  all  in  the  tribes  were 
sealed,  but  those  who  were  sealed  were 
"of  all  the  tribes" — Uxdcm  ^oXiK;  that 
is,  out  of  these  tribes.  So  in  the  speci- 
fication in  each  tribe  —  U  ^«X9f  'f^da, 
'Fev^ilVf  &e.  Some  out  of  the  tribe,  to 
wit,  twelye  thousand,  were  sealed.  It  is 
not  said  of  the  twelve  thousand  of  the 
tribes  of  Judi^,  Reuben,  &c.,  that  they 
conetituted  the  tribe,  but  that  ^ej  were 
sealed  out  of  the  tribe,  as  a  part  of  it 
preserved  and  saved.  "  When  the  pre- 
position 2 IT,  or  out  of,  stands  after  any 
such  verb  as  eealed,  between  a  definite 
numeral  and  a  noun  of  multitude  in 
the  'genitive,  sound  criticism  requires, 
doubtless,  that  the  numeral  should  be 
thus  construed,  as  signifying,  not  the 
whole,  but  a  part  taken  out,"  Elliott, 
i.  237.  Gomp.  £x.  zzxii.  28  j  1  Sam. 
iv.  10  ,*  Num.  i  21.  The  phrase,  then, 
would  properly  denote  those  taken 
out  of  aome  other  and  greater  number — 
as  a  portion  of  a  tribe,  and  not  the 
whole  tribe.  If  the  reference  here  is 
to  the  church,  it  would  seem  to  denote 
that  a  portion  only  of  that  church  would 
be  sealed,  {d)  For  the  same  reason  the 
idea  would  seem  to  be,  that  compara- 
tively a  email  portion  is  referred  to — as 
twelve  thousand  would  be  comparatively 
a  small  part  of  one  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel ;  and  if  this  refers  to  the  chiuch, 
we  should  expect  to  find  its  fulfilment  in 
a  state  of  things  in  which  the  largest 
proportion  would  not  be  sealed  :~-^that  is, 
In  a  corrupt  state  of  the  church  in  which 
there  would  be  many  professors  of  reli- 
gion, but  comparatively  few  who  had 
real  piety.  (2)  To  the  other  enquiry — 
whether  this  refers  to  those  who  would 
be  sealed  and  saved  among  the  Jews,  or 
to  those  in  the  Christian  church,  we  may 
answer  (a),  that  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  supposing  the  latter  to  be  the  correct 


opinion.  Long  before  the  time  of  John 
all  these  distinctions  of  irihe  wwe 
abolished.  The  ten  tribes  had  been 
carried  away  and  scattered  in  distant 
lands,  never  more  to  be  restored,  and  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  there  was  any 
such  literal  selection  from  the  twelve 
tribes  as  is  here  spoken  of,  or  any  such 
designation  of  twelve  thousand  from 
each.  There  was  no  ooeasion  —  either 
when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  or  at  any 
other  time-— on  which  there  were  such 
transactions  as  are  here  referred  to  oc- 
curring in  reference  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  (b)  The  language  is  such  as  a 
Ghristiui,  who  had  been  by  birth  and 
education  a  Hebrew,  would  naturally 
use  if  he  wishod  to  designate  the  church. 
Oomp.  Notes  on  James  L 1.  Accustomed 
to  speak  of  the  people  of  God  as  "  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,"  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  to  transfer  this  lan- 
guage to  the  church  of  the  Bedeemer, 
and  to  speaJc  of  it  in  thaifigurative  man- 
ner. Accordingly,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  the  language  is  universally 
understood  to  have  reference  to  the 
Christian  church.  Even  Prof.  Stuart^ 
who  supposes  that  the  reference  is  to 
the  siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Bomans,  interprets  it  of  the  pre- 
servation of  Christians,  and  their  flight 
to  Pella,  beyond  Jordan.  Thus  inter- 
preted, moreover,  it  apcords  with  the 
entire  symbolical  character  of  the  repre- 
sentation, (c)  The  reference  to  the  par* 
ticular  tribes  may  be  a  designed  allusion 
to  the  Christian  church  as  it  would  be 
divided  into  denominations,  or  known 
by  di^erent  names ;  and  the  fact  that  a 
certain  portion  would  be  sealed  from 
every  tribe,  would  not  be  an  unfit 
representation  of  the  fact  that  a  portion 
of  all  the  various  churches  or  denomi- 
nations would  be  sealed  and  saved. 
That  is,  salvation  would  be  confined  to 
no  one  church  or  denomination,  but 
among  them  all  there  would  be  found 
true  servants  of  God.  It  would  be  im- 
proper  to  suppose  that  the  division  into 
tribes  among  the  children  of  Israel  was 
designed  to  be  a  type  of  the  sects  and 
denominations  in  the  Christian  church, 
and  yet  the  fact  of  such  a  division  may 
not  improperly  be  employed  as  an  illus- 
tration of  that ;  for  the  whole  church  ia 
made  up  not  of  any  one  denomination 
alone,  but  of  all  who  hold  the  truth  com- 
bined, as  the  people  of  God  in  ancient 
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-5  Of  the  tribe  of  Juda  tpere  sealed 
twelve  thousand.  Of  the^tribe  of 
Reuben  toere  sealed  twelve  thou- 

times  consisted  not  solelj  of  any  one 
tribe,  however  large  and  powerfiil,  but 
of  all  oombined.  Thus  understood,  the 
symbol  would  point  to  a  time  when 
there  would  he  various  denominations 
in  the  church,  and  yet  with  the  idea  that 
true  friends  of  God  would  be  found 
among  them  alL  (d)  Perhaps  nothing 
can  he  argued  from  the  fact  that  exactly 
twelve  thousand  were  selected  from  each 
of  the  tribes.  In  language  so  figurative 
and  symbolical  as  this,  it  could  not  be 
maintained  that  this  proves  that  the 
same  definite  number  would  be  taken 
from  each  denomination  of  Christians. 
Perhaps  all  that  con  he  fedrly  inferred 
is  that  there  would  be  no  partiality  or 
pi*eference  for  one  more  than  another ; 
that  there  would  be  no  favoritism  on 
account  of  the  tribe  or  denomination 
to  which  any  one  belonged;  but  that 
thfi  seal  would  be  impressed  on  all,  of 
any  denomination,  who  had  the  true 
spirit  of  religion.  Ko  one  would  receive 
the  token  of  the  divine  favor  because  he 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Ji;dah  or  Beuben ; 
no  one  because  he  belonged  to  any 
particular  denomination  of  Christians. 
Large  numbers  from  every  branch  of  the 
church  would  be  sealed ;  none  would  be 
sealed  because  he  belonged  to  one  form 
of  ezjternal  organization  rather  than  to 
another;  none  would  be  excluded  because 
he  belonged  to  any  one  tribe,  if  he  had  the 
spirit,  and  held  the  sentiments  which 
made  it  proper  to  recognize  him  as  a 
servant  of  God.  These  views  seem  to  me 
to  express  the  true  sense  of  this  passage. 
No  one  can  seriously  maintain  that  the 
writer  meant  to  refer  literally  to  the 
Jewish  people ;  and  if  he  referred  to  the 
j)hristian  church,  it  seems  to  be  to  some 
selection  that  would  be  made  out  of  the 
whole  church,  in  which  there  would  be 
no  favoritism  or  partiality,  and  to  the 
fact  that,  in  regard  to  them,  there  would 
be  something  which,  in  the  midst  of 
abounding  corruption,  or  impending 
danger,  would  designate  them  as  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  and  would  furnish 
evidence  that  they  would  be  safe. 

6-8.  0/  the  tribe  of  Jtida  were  sealed 
twelve  thousand.  That  is,  a  selection  was 
made,  or  a  number  sealed,  as  if  it  had 
boon  made  from  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 


sand.    Of  the  tribe  of  Gad  toere 
sealed  twelve  thousand. 
6  Of  the  tribe  of  Aser  tcere  sealed 


children  of  Israel  —  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
If  the  remarks  above  made  are  correct, 
this  refers  to  the  Christian  church,  and 
means,  in  connexion  With  what  follows, 
that  each  portion  of  the  church  would 
furnish  a  definite  part  of  the  whole  num> 
ber  sealed  and  saved*  We  are  not  re- 
quired to  understand  this  of  the  exact 
number  of  twelve  thousand,  but  that  the 
designation  would  be  made  firom  all  parts 
and  branches  of  the  church  as  if  a  selec- 
tion of  the  true  servants  of  God  were 
made  from  the  whole  number  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel.  —  There  seems  to  be  no  parti- 
cular reason  why  the  tribe  of  Judah  was 
mentioned  first.  Judah  was  not  the 
oldest  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  there 
was  no  settled  order  in  which  the  tribes 
were. usually  mentioned.  The  order  of 
their  birth,  as  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxiz., 
XXX.,  is  as  follows :  —  Reuben,  Simeon, 
Levi,  Judah,  Dan,  Naphtali,  Gad,  Asher, 
Issachar,  Zebulon,  Joseph,  Benjamin.  In 
the  blessing  of  Jacob,  Gen.xlix.,  this  order 
is  changed,  and  is  as  follows,  Reuben,  Si- 
meon, Levi,  Judah,  Zebulon,  Issachar, 
Dan,  Gad,  Asher^  Naphtali,  Joseph,  Ben- 
jamin.— In  the  blessing  of  Moses,  Dent, 
xxxiii.,  a  different  order  still  is  observed : 
Reuben,  Judah,  Levi,  Benjamin,  Joseph, 
Zebulon,  Issachar,  Gad,  Dan,  Naphtali, 
Asher;  and  in  this  last, moreover,  Simeon 
is  omitted.  So  again  in  Ezek.  xlviii.,  there 
are  two  enumerations  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
differing  from  eaoh  other,  and  both  differ- 
ing from  the  arrangements  above  referred 
to ;  viz.  in  vs.  31-34,  where  Levi  is  reck- 
oned as  one,  and  Jo8§ph  as  only  one ;  and 
in  vs.  1-27,  referring  to  the  division  of 
the  country,  where  Lev^,  who  bad  no 
heritage  in  land,  is  omitted,  and  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  are  counted  as  two  tribes. 
Prof.  Stuart,  ii.  172, 173.  From  facts  like 
these,  it  is  clear  that  there  was  no  certain 
and  settied  order  in  which  the  tribes  were 
mentioned  by  the  sacred  writers.  The 
same  thing  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  tribes,  which  would 
occur,  for  example,  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  several  States  of  the  American  Union. 
There  is  indeed  an  order  which  is  usually 
observed,  beginning  with  Maine,  Ac,  but 
almost  no  two  writers  would  observe 
throughout  the  same  order,  nor  should  w« 
deem  it  strange  if  the  order  should  be 
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twelte  thousaDd.    Of  the  tribe  of 
NephthalimtMreBealed  twelve  thou- 


materiaUyruried  by  even  the  same  writer 
in  enumerating  them  at  different  times. 
Thus,  at  one  time,  it  might  be  eonvenient 
to  enumerate  them  according  to  their 
geographical  position ;  at  anotilier  in  the 
order  of  their  settlement;  at  another  in 
the  order  of  their  admission  into  the 
Union ;  at  another  in  the  order  of  their 
siie  and  importance  j  at  another  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  re- 
ference to  political  parties^  Ac  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  may  have  oc- 
curred in  the  order  in  which  the  tribes 
were  mentioned  among  the  Jews.  Ptr- 
hap9  this  may  have  occurred  also  of  de* 
sign,  in  order  that  no  one  tribe  might 
claim  the  precedence  or  the  pre-eminence 
by  being  always  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  list. —  If,  as  is  supposed  above,  the 
allusion  in  this  enumeration  of  the  tribes 
was  to  the  various  portions  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  then  perhaps  the  idea  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  is,  that  no  one 
division  of  that  church  is  to  have  any  pre- 
ference on  account  of  its  locality,  or  its 
occupying  any  particular  cottntry,  or  be- 
cause it  has  more  wealth,  learning,  or 
numbers  than  others,  but  that  all  are  to 
be  regarded,  where  there  is  the  true  spirit 
of  religion,  as  on  a  level. 

There  are,  however,  three  peculiarities 
in  this  enumeration  of  the  tribes,  which 
demand  a  more  particular  explanation. 
The  number  indeed  is  twelve,  but  that 
number  is  made  up  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
(1)  Joteph  is  mentioned,  and  also  Ma- 
Ha99ah,  The  matter  of  fact  was,  that 
Joseph  had  two  sons,  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
nassah  (Gen.  xlviii.  1.),  and  that  these  two 
sons  gave  name  to  two  of  the  tribes, 
the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manassah. 
There  was,  properly  speaking,  no  tribe 
of  the  name  Joseph,  In  l^umbers  xlii. 
the  name  Levi  is  omitted,  as  it  usually 
is,  because  that  tribe  had  no  inheritance 
in  the  division  of  the  land,  and  in  order 
that  the  number  twelve  might  be  com- 
plete, Ephraim  ancf  Joseph  are  mentioned 
as  two  tribes,  vs.  8,  11.  In  ver.  11,  the 
writer  states  expressly  that  by  the  tribe 
Joseph  he  meant  Manassah  —  <'  Of  the 
tribe  of  Joseph,  namHyt  ef  the  tribe  of 
Maaawah,''  Am,  From  this  it  would  seem 
that,  as  Manassah  was  the  oldest  (Gen. 
slvilL  14),  the  name  JoMpA  was  some- 
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times  given  to  that  tribe.    As  Ephraim, 
however,  became  the  largest  tribe,  and 
as  Jacob  in  blessing  the  two  sons  of  Jo- 
seph (Gen.  xlviii  14)  laid  his  right  hand 
on  Ephraim,  and  pronounced  a  special 
blessing  on  him  (vs.  19, 30),  it  would  seem 
not  improbable  that,  when  not  particu- 
larly designated,  the  name  Joseph  was 
given  to  ^at  tribe,  as  it  is  evidently  in 
this  place.  Possibly  the  name  Joseph  may 
have  been  a  general  name  which  was  occa- 
sionally applied  to  either  of  these  tribes. 
In  the  long  account  of  the  original  di- 
vision of  Canaan,  in  Joshua  xiii-xix., 
Levi  is  omitted,  because  he  had  no  herit- 
age, and  Ephraim  and  Manassah  are 
mentioned  as  two  tribes.  The  name  Jo- 
seph in  the  passage  belbre  us  (ver.  8)  is 
doubtless  designed,  as  remarked  above, 
to  refer  to  Ephraim.   (2)  In  this  list  (ver. 
7)  the  name  of  Levi  is  inserted  among  the 
tribes.    As  already  remarked,  this  name 
is  not  commonly  inserted  among  the 
tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  because 
that  tribe,  being  devoted  to  the  sacerdo- 
tal office,  had  no  inheritance  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  country,  but  wlu  scattered  - 
among  the  other  tribes.  See  Joshua  xiv. 
3,  4,  xviiL  7.  It  may  have  been  inserted 
here,  if  this  refers  to  the  Christian  ishurch, 
to  denote  that  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
as  well  as  other  members  of  the  church, 
would  share  in  the  protection  implied  by 
the  sealing ;  that  is,  to  denote  that  no 
class  in  the  church  would  be  excluded 
from  the  blessings  of  salvation.  ^3)  The 
name  of  one  of  the  tribes — Dan — ^is  omit- 
ted; so  that  by  this  omission,  and  the  in- 
sertion of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  original 
number  of  twelve  is  preserved,    /fiicre 
have  been  numerous  conjectures  as  to 
the  reason  why  the  tribe  of  Dan  is  omit- 
ted here,  but  none  of  the  solutions  pro- 
posed are  without  difficulty.    All  that 
can  be  known,  or  regarded  as  probable^ 
on  the  subject,  seems  to  be  this : — (a)  At 
the  tribe  of  Levi  was  usually  omitted  in 
an  enumeration  of  the  tribes,  because  that 
tribe  had  no  part  in  the  inheritance  of 
the  Hebrew  people  in  the  division  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  so  there  appear  to  have 
been  instances  in  which  the  names  of 
some  of  the  other  tribes  were  omitted,  the 
reason  for  which  is  not  given.     Thus,  in 
Deut  xxxiii.,  in  the  blessing  pronounced 
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bj  Moaes  on  the  tribes  just  before  hia 
death,  the  name  Simeon  is  omitted.  In 
I.  Ghron.  iY.-7iiL  the  names  of  Zebnlon 
and  l>an  are  both  omitted.  It  woold 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  name  of  a  tribe 
might  be  sometimes  omitted  without  any 
particular  reason  being  specified,  (b)  It 
has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  name 
Dan  was  omitted  because  that  tribe  was 
early  devoted  to  idolatry,  and  continued 
Idolatrous  to  the  time  of  the  captivity. 
Of  that/ae<  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  it 
is  expressly  affirmed  in  Judges  xviii.  ZO; 
and  that  fact  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  the  omission  of  the  name.  As 
being  tiius  idolatrous,  it  was  in  a  mea- 
sure separated  from  tiie  people  of  God, 
and  deserved  not  to  be  reekoned  among 
them;  and  in  enumerating  those  who 
were  the  servants  of  God,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  propriety  that  a  tribe  devoted  to 
idolatry  should  not  be  reckoned  among 
the  number. — This  will  account  for  the 
omission  without  resorting  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  Grotius,  that  the  tribe  of  Ban 
was  extinct  at  the  time  when  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  written  —  a  fact  which  also 
existed  in  regard  to  all  the  ten  tribes ; 
or  to  the  supposition  of  Andreas  and 
others,  that  Pan  is  omitted  because  An- 
tichrist was  to  spring  from  that  tribe  — 
a  supposition  which  is  alike  without  proof 
and  without  probability. — The  fact  that 
Dan  was  omitted,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  any  special  signiftcaney  in  the  case 
before  us.  Such  an  omission  is  what, 
as  we  have  seen,  might  have  occurred  at 
any  time,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  tribes. 
In  reference  to  the  application  of  this 
portion  of  the  book  (vs.  l<-8),  or  of  what 
is  designed  to  be  here  represented,  there 
has  been,  as  might  be  expected,  a  great 
variety  of  opinions.  From  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  words  and  phrases  which  has 
been  given,  it  is  manifest  that  we  are  to 
look  for  a  series  of  events  like  the  follow- 
ing:—  (1)  Somfr  impending  danger,  or 
something  that  threatened  to  sweep  every 
thing  away — ^lijce  winds  that  were  ready 
to  blow  on  the  earth.  (S)  That  tempest 
restrained  or  held  back,  as  if  the  winds 
were  held  in  check  by  an  angel,  and  were 
not  suffered  to  sweep  over  the  world. 
(3)  Some  new  influence  or  power,  repre- 
18 
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sented  by  an  angel  coming  from  the  east 
— the  great  source  of  light — ^that  should 
designate  the  true  church  of  God — the 
servants  of  the  Most  High.  (4)  Ssme 
mark  or  note  by  which  the  true  people 
of  God  could  be  designated,  or  by  which 
they  could  be  known— a«  if  some  name 
were  impressed  on  their  foreheads.  (6) 
A  selection  or  Section  of  the  number  from 
a  much  greater  number  who  were  the 
professed,  but  were  not  the  true  servants 
of  God.  (6)  A  definite,  though  compa- 
ratively a  small  number  thus  designated 
out  of  the  whole  mass.  (7)  This  num- 
ber taken  from  all  the  divisions  of  the 
professed  people  of  God,  in  such  num- 
bers and  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  would 
be  apparent  that  there  would  be  no  par- 
tiality  or  favoritism ;  that  is,  that  wher- 
ever the  true  servants  of  God  were  found, 
they  would  be  sealed  and  saved.  These 
are  things  which  lie  on  the  face  of  the 
passage,  if  tiie  interpretation  above  given 
is  correct,  and  in  its  application  it  is  ne* 
cessary  to  find  some  facts  that  will  pro- 
perly  correspond  with  these  things. 

If  the  interpretation  of  the  sixth  seal 
proposed  above  is  correct,  then  we  are  to 
look  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  in  events 
that  soon  succeeded  those  which  are  there 
referred  to,  or  at  least  which  bad  their 
commencement  at  about  that  time,  and 
the  enquiry  now  is,  whether  there  were 
any  events  that  would  accord  properly  < 
with  the  interpretation  here  proposed : — 
that  is,  any  impending  and  spreading 
danger ;  any  restraining  of  that  danger ; 
any  process  of  designating  the  servants 
of  God  BO  as  to  preserve  them ;  any  thing 
like  a  designation  or  selection  of  them 
from  among  the  masses  of  the  professed 
people  of  God  ?>^Now,  in  respect  to  this, 
the  following  fickets  accord  so  well  with 
what  is  demanded  in  the  interpretation, 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  morally  ob- 
tain that  they  were  the  things  which  were 
thus  made  to  pass  in  vision  before  the 
mind<  of  John.  They  have  at  least  tbia 
degree  of  probability,  that  if  it  were  ad- 
mitted that  he  intended  to  describe  tbem, 
the  symbols  which  are  actually  employed 
are  those  which  it  would  have  been  pro- 
per to  select  to  represent  them. 

I.  The  impending  danger,  like  winds 
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restrained,  that  threatened  to  sweep 
every  thing  away,  and  to  hasten  on  the 
end  of  the  world. — In  reference  to  this, 
there  may  have  been  two  classes  of  im- 
pending danger-^that  firom  the  inyasion 
of  the  northern  hordes,  referred  to  in  the 
sixth  seal  (oh.  ri.),  and  that  from  the  in- 
flux of  error,  that  threatened  the  rain  of 
the  oharch.  (a)  As  to  the  former,  the 
language  used  by  John  will  aoeorately 
express  the  state  of  things  as  it  «xi8ted 
at  the  period  supposed  at  the  time  of  the 
sixth  seal — the  series  of  events  intro- 
duced, now  suspended,  like  the  opening 
of  the  seventh  seal.  The  idea  is  that  of 
nations  pressing  on  to  oonquest ;  heaving 
like  tempests  on  the  borders  of  the  em- 
pire; overturning  every  thing  in  their 
way;  spreading  desolation  by  fire  and 
sword,  CM  «/the  world  were  about  to  oome 
to  an  end.  The  language  used  by  Mr. 
Gibbon  in  describing  the  times  here  re- 
ferred to,  is  so  applicable  tiiat  it  would 
seem  almost  as  if  he  had  the  symbols 
used  by  John  in  his  eye.  Spet^ing  of 
the  time  of  Constantino,  he  says,  **  The 
threatening  tempett  of  barbarians,  which 
so  soon  subverted  the  foundations  of  Ro- 
man greatness,  was  still  repelled,  or  eus- 
£  ended  on  the  frontier;"  1.  362.  This 
knguage  accurately  expresses  the  con- 
dition of  the  Roman  world  at  the  period 
succeeding  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal; 
the  period  of  suspended  judgments  in 
order  that  the  servants  of  God  might  be 
sealed.  See  the  Notes  on  ch.  vi.  12-17. 
The  nations  which  ultimately  spread  de- 
solation through  the  empire,  hovered 
around  its  borders,  making  occasional 
Incursions  into  its  territory ;  even  carry- 
ing their  arms,  as  we  have  seen  in  some 
instances,  as  fkr  as  Rome  itself,  but  still 
restrained  from  accomplishing  the  final 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  city  and  the 
empire.  The  church  and  the  state  alike 
were  threatened  with  destruction,  and 
the  impending  wrath  seemed  only  to  be 
held  back  a»  if  to  give  time  to  accom- 
plish some  other  purpose.  (6)  At  the 
same  time  there  was  another  class  of  evils 
which  threatened  to  sweep  like  a  tem- 
pest over  the  church — the  evils  of  error 
in  doctrine  that  sprang  up  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  Christianity  by  ConstaH- 
tine.  That  fact  Was  foUowed  with  a 
great  increase  of  professors  of  religion. 
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who,  for  various  purposes,  crowded  into 
a  church  patronised  by  the  state — a  con- 
dition of  things  whieh  tended  to  do  more 
to  destroy  the  ehurch  than  all  that  had 
been  done  by  persecation  had  aocf»m- 
plished.  This  effect  was  natural;  and 
the  choreh  became  filled  with  those  who 
had  yielded  themselves  to  the  Christian 
faith  from  motives  of  policy,  and  who, 
having  no  true  spiritual  piety,  were  ready 
to  embrace  the  most  lax  views  of  reli- 
gion, and  to  yield  themselves  to  any  form 
of  error.  Of  this  period,  and  of  the  effect 
of  the  conversion  of  Constantine  in  this 
respect,  Mr.  Gibbon  makes  the  following 
remarks,  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
view  now  taken  of  the  meaning  of  this 
passage.  **  The  hopes  of  wealth  and  ho- 
nor, th%  example  of  an  emperor,  his  ex- 
hortations, his  irresistible  smiles,  dif- 
ftised  conviction  among  the  venal  and 
obsequious  crowds  which  nsnally  fill  the 
departments  of  a  palace.  The  cities 
which  signalised  a  forward  seal,  by  the 
voluntary  destruction  of  their  temples, 
were  distinguished  by  municipal  privi- 
leges, and  rewarded  wiUi  popular  dona- 
tives ;  and  the  new  oapitid  of  the  East 
gloried  in  the  singular  advantage,  that 
Constantinople  was  never  profaned  by 
the  worship  of  idols.  As  the  lower  ranks 
of  society  are  governed  by  imitation,  the 
conversion  of  those  who  possessed  any 
eminence  of  birth,  of  power,  or  of  riches, 
was  soon  followed  by  dependent  multi- 
tudes. The  salvation  of  the  common 
people  was  purchased  at  an  easy  rate,  if 
it  be  true,  that,  in  one  year,  twelve  thou- 
sand men  were  baptised  at  Rome,  be- 
sides a  proportionable  number  of  women 
and  children,  and  that  a  white  garment, 
with  twenty  pieces  of  gold,  had  been 
promised  by  the  emperor  to  every  con- 
vert." i.  425.  At  a  time^  therefore,  when 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that,  under 
the  patronage  of  a  Christian  emperor, 
the  truth  would  have  spread  around  the 
world,  the  church  was  exposed  to  one  of 
its  greatest  dangers — that  arising  from 
the  fact  that  it  had  become  united  with  the 
state.  About  the  same  time,  also,  there 
sprang  up  many  of  those  forms  of  error 
which  have  spread  farthest  over  tVe 
Christian  world,  and  which  then  thrf  «- 
ened  to  become  the  universal  fornr  of 
belief  in  the  cfaureh.     Of  this  da      of 
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iootrine  were  ihe  views  of  Anns,  and 
khe  views  of  Pelagius^-fbrms  of  opinion 
whick  there  were  strong  reasons  to  fear 
might  hecome  the  prevsjiing  helief  of  the 
church,  and  essentially  change  its  cha- 
racter. About  this  time,  also,  the  church 
was  passing  into  the  state  in  which  the  Pa~ 
pacj  would  arise— that-dark  and  gloomy 
period  in  which  error  would  spread  over 
the  Christian  world,  and  the  true  ser- 
vants of  God  would  retire  for  a  long  pe- 
riod into  obscurity.  "  We  are  now  but 
a  little  way  off  from  the  commencement 
of  that  noted  period  —  obscurely  hinted 
at  by  Daniel,  plainly  announced  by  John 
— the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  pro- 
phetic days  or  years,  for  which  prepara- 
tions of  a  very  unusual  kind,  but  re- 
quisite, doubtless,  are  made.  This  period 
was  to  form  the  gloomiest,  without  ex- 
ception, in  the  annals  of  the  world — l^e 
period  of  Satan's  highest  success,  and  of 
the  church's  greatest  depression;  and 
lest  she  should  become  during  it  utterly 
extinct,  her  members,  never  so  few  as 
then,  were  all  specially  sealed.  -The 
long  night  passes  on,  darkening  as  it 
advances ;  but  the  sealed  company  are 
not  visible;  they  disappear  from  the 
Apocalyptic  stage,  just  as  they  then  dis- 
appeared from  the  observation  of  the 
world ;  for  they  fled  away  to  escape  the 
fire  and  the  dungeons  of  their  persecu- 
tors, to  hide  in  the  hoary  caves  of  the 
earth,  or  to  inhabit  the  untrodden  re- 
gions of  the  wilderness,  or  to  dwell  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  Alps,  or  to  enjoy 
fellowship  with  Qod,  emancipated  and 
unknown,  in  the  deep  seclusion  and 
gloom  of  some  convent.''  The  Seventh 
Vialf  London,  1848,  pp.  27,  28.— These 
facts  seem  to  me  to  show,  with  a  con- 
siderable  degree  of  probability,  what  was 
designated  by  the  etupense  which  occur- 
red after  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal — 
when  the  affairs  of  the  world  teemed  to 
bo  hastening  on  to  the  great  catastrophe. 
At  that  period,  the  prophetic  eye  sees 
the  tendency  of  things  suddenly  ar- 
rested; the  winds  held  back,  the  church 
preserved,  and  a  series  of  events  intro- 
duced, intended  to  designate  and  to  save 
from  the  grdat  mass  of  those  who  pro- 
fessedly constituted  the  "  tribes  of  Is- 
rael," a  definite  number  who  should  be 
in  fact  the  true  church  of  God. 

IL  The  facts,  then,  to  which  there  is 
reference  in  checking  the  tendency  of 
things,  and  sealing  the  servants  of  God, 


may  have  been  the  following  :-^(a)  The 
preservation  of  the  church  from  ex- 
tinctioii  during  those  calamitous  periods 
when  ruin  seemed  about  to  sweep  over 
the  Boman  world.  Not  only  as  a 
matter  of  fact»  was  there  a  suspension 
of  those  imp^iding  judgments  that 
seemed  to  threaten  the  very  extinction 
of  the  empire  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Northern  hordes  (see  Notes  on  ch.  vi.)> 
but  there  were  epteial  acts  in  favor  of 
the  church,  by  which  these  fierce  bar- 
barians appeared  not  only  to  be  restrain- 
ed from  destroying  the  church,  but  to  be 
influenced  by  tenderness  and  sympathy 
for  it,  as  if  they  were  raised  up  to  pre- 
serve it  when  Rome  liad  done  all  it 
could  to  destroy  it.  It  would  seem  a*  if 
God  restrained  the  rage  of  these  hordes 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  his  church ; 
OS  if  he  had  touched  their  hearts  that 
they  might  give  to  Christians  an  oppor- 
tnniiy  to  escape  in  the  impending  storm. 
We  may  refer  here  partieulajrly  to  the 
conduct  of  Aleric,  king  of  the  Goths,  in 
the  attack  on  Borne  akeady  referred  to, 
and,  as  usual,  we  may  quote  from  Mr. 
Gibbon,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  a 
design  to  contribute  any  thing  to  the 
illustration  of  the  Apocalypse :  ''At  the 
hour  of  midnight,"  says  he,  (vol.  11.  pp. 
260,  261,)  "the  Salarian  gate  was 
silently  opened,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
awakened  by  tiie  tremendous  sound  of 
the  Gothic  trumpet.  Eleven  hundred 
and  sixty-three  years  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Bome,  the  imperial  city,  which 
had  subdued  and  civilized  so  consider- 
able a  part  of  mankind,  was  delivered  to 
the  licentious  flay  of  the  tribes  of  Ger- 
many and  ScythiOi  The  proclamation 
of  Alaric,  when  he  forced  his  entrance 
into  the  vanquished  city,  discovered, 
however,  some  regard  for  the  laws  of 
humanity  and  religion.  He  encouraged 
his  troops  boldly  to  seize  the  rewards  of 
valor,  and  to  enrich  themselves  with  the 
spoils  of  a  wealthy  and  effeminate  people; 
but  he  exhorted  them,  alithe  same  time, 
to  spare  the  lives  of  the  unresisting 
citizens,  cnid  to  reepect  the  churche*  of 
the  ApovtUe  St,  Peter  and  St*  Patd,  aa 
holy  and  inyiblahle  eanetwiriee.  While 
the  barbarians  roamed  through  the  city 
in  quest  of  prey,  the  humble  dwelling  of 
an  aged  virgin,  who  had  devoted  her  life 
to  the  service  of  the  altar,  was  forced 
open  by  one  of  the  powerful  Goths.  He 
immediately"  demanded,  though  in  civil 
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IngoaMy  all  the  gold  and  aUver  in  her 
poflMMten^  and  was  astonished  at  the 
readiness  with  which  she  eondncted  liim 
to  a  splendid  hoard  of  massy  plate»  of 
the  richest  materials,  and  the  rnqst 
onrions  woriunanship.  The  barbarian 
viewed  with  wonder  and  delight  this 
raluable  acquisition,  tiU  he  was  inter- 
mpted  by  a  serious  admonition^  ad« 
dressed  to  him  in  the  following  words : 
*  These/  said  she,  '  are  the  eonseerated 
vessels  belonging  to  St.  Peter;  if  jon 
presume  to  touch  them^  the  sacrilegious 
deed  will  remain  on  your  eonsoiettces; 
for  my  part,  I  dare  not  keep  what  I  am 
unable  to  defend.'  The  Gothic  captain, 
struck  with  reverential  awe,  despatched 
a  messenger  to  inform  the  king  of  the 
treasure  which  he  had  discovered ;  and 
received  a  peremptory  order  firom  Alaric, 
that  all  the  consecrated  plate  and  orna- 
ments should  be  transported,  without 
damage  or  delay,  to  the  church  of  the 
apostle.  From  the  extremity,  perhaps, 
of  the  Quirinal  hill,  to  the  distant  quarter 
of  the  Vatican,  a  numerous  detadiment 
of  the  Ooths,  marching  in  order  of  battle, 
through  the  principal  streets,  protected, 
with  glittering  arms,  the  long  train  of 
their  devout  companions,  who  bore  aloft 
on  their  headi^  the  sacred  vessds  of  gold 
and  silver ;  and  the  martial  shouts  of  the 
barbarians  were  mingled  with  the  sound 
of  religious  psalmody.  From  all  the 
MJ^ent  houses,  a  crowd  of  Christians 
hastened  to  join  this  edifying  procession ; 
and  a  multitude  of  fhgitives,  without 
distinction  of  age,  or  rank,  or  even  of 
sect,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  to 
the  secure  and  hospitable  sanctuary  of 
the  Vatican."  In  a  note,  Mr.  Gibbon 
adds:  ''According  to  Isidore,  Alaric 
himself  was  heard  to  say,  that  he  waged 
war  with  the  Romans,  and  not  with  the 
apostles."  He  adds  also  (p.  201),  "  The 
learned  work  conoeming^  the  Oitf  of 
Oodf  was  professedly  composed  by  St 
Augustin  to  justify  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
greatness.  He  celebrates  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  this  memorable  triumph  of 
Christ;  and  insults  his  adversaries  by 
challenging  them  to  produce  some  simi- 
lar example  of  a  town  taken  by  storm, 
in  which  the  fabulous  gods  of  antiquity 
had  been  able  to  protect  either  them- 
selves or  their  deluded  votaries."  We 
may  refer  here,  also,  to  that  work  of 
Aogustin    as  illnstnUing    the    passage 


before  tt&    In  B.  L,  eh«  2,  he  defosdi 

this  position,  "That  there  aerer  was 
war  in  which  the  conquerors  would  spare 
them  whom  they  conquered  for  the  gods 
they  worshipped"--«eferring  partionlarly 
to  tiie  sacking  of  Troy ;  in  oh.  8,  he  ap* 
peals  to  the  example  of  Troy ;  in  di.  4y 
he  appeals  to  the  sanetuary  of  Juno,  in 
Troy ;  in  eh.  ft,  he  shows  that  the  Ro- 
mans never  spared  the  temples  of  those 
cities  whidi  they  destroyed;  and  in 
ch.  0,  he  maintains  that  the  faet  that 
mercy  was  shown  by  the  barbarians  in 
the  sacking  of  Rome,  was  "  through  the 
power  of  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ."  In 
illustration  of  this,  he  says, ''  Therefore^ 
all  the  spoil,  murder,  violence^  and 
affliction,  that  in  this  fresh  calamity 
came  upon  Rome,  were  nothing  but  the 
ordinary  effects  following  the  custom  of 
war.  But  that  which  was  so  unaccus* 
tomed,  that  the  savage  nature  of  the 
barbarians  shonkl  put  on  a  new  riiape, 
and  appear  so  nieretful,  that  it  would 
make  choice  of  great  and  spadons 
churches,  to  fill  with  such  as  it  meant  to 
show  pity  on,  from  which  none  should 
be  haled  to  slaughter  or  slavery,  in 
which  none  should  be  hurt»  to  which 
many  by  their  oourteous  foes  should  be 
conducted,  and  out  of  whidh  none  should 
be  led  into  bondage;  this  is  due  to  the 
name  of  Christ,  tiiis  is  due  to  the 
Christian  profession ;  he  that  seeth  not 
is  blind ;  he  that  seeth  and  praiseth  it 
not,  is  unthankful ;  he  that  hinders  him 
that  praiseth  it,  is  mad."  City  of  God, 
London,  1620,  p.  11.  Such  a  preserva- 
tion of  Christians ;  such  a  suspension  of 
judgments,  when  all  things  seemed  to  be 
on  tiie  verge  of  ruin,  would  not  be  tnop- 
propriately  represented  by  winds  that 
threatened  to  sweep  over  ^e  world ;  by 
the  staying  of  those  winds  by  some  re* 
markable  power,  as  by  an  angel ;  and  by 
the  speciid  interposition  which  spared 
the  church  in  the  tumults  and  terrors 
of  a  siege,  and  of  the  sacking  of  a  city, 
(ft)  There  may  have  been  a  reference  to 
another  class  of  divine  interpositions  at 
about  the  same  time,  to  designate  the 
true  servants  of  God.  It  has  been 
already  remarked  that,  from  the  time 
when  Constantine  took  tiie  church  under 
his  patronage,  and  it  became  connected 
with  the  state,  there  was  a  large  acces- 
sion of  nominid  professors  in  the  chnrch, 
producing  a  great  oorruption  in  regard 
to  i^irituusl  reli^on,  and  an  extended 
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pMTalenpe  of  error.     Now,  ihi  delay 

here  referred  to,  between  the  opening 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  seals,  may  have 
refiBTred  to  the  fa<^  that»  during  this 
period,  the  tme  dootrines  of  Ohristiaiiity 
would  be  Txndioated  mid  .established  in 
flueh  a  way  that  the  serrants  of  €K>d 
wcndd  be  *'  sealed"  and  designated  in 
eontradistinetlonfiroin  the  great  mass  of 
the  professed  followers'  of  Christ,  and 
from  tiie  numerous  advooates  of  error. 
From  that  mass,  a  eertaan  and  definite 
number  wa«  to  be  sealed — implying,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  there  would  be  a 
seleetionf  or  that  there  would  be  some- 
thing whieh  would  dUcriminaU  them 
£rom  the  multitudes,  as  the  true  ser- 
vants of  God.  This  is  represented  by  an 
angel  coming  from  the  east : — ^the  angel 
representing  the  new  heavenly  influence 
coming  upon  the  church ;  and  the  coming 
from*  the  east — ^as  the  east  is  the  quartw 
where  the  sun  arises  —  denoting  that  it 
eame  from  the  source  and  fountain  of 
Ught— that  is  God.  The  "  sealing*-' 
would  denote  any  thing  in  this  new  in- 
fiumce  or  manifestation  which  would 
mark  the  true  children  of  God,  and 
would  be  appropriately  employed  to 
designate  any  doctrines  which  would 
keep  up  true  religion  in  the  world; 
which  would  preserve  correct  views 
about  God,  the  way  of  salvation,  and 
the  nature  of  true  religion,  and  which 
would  thus  determine  where  the  church 
of  God  really  was.  If  there  should  be 
a  tendency  in  the  church  to  degenerate 
into  formality ;  if  the  rules  of  discipline 
should  be  relaxed ;  if  error  should  pre- 
vail as  to  what  constitutes  spiritual 
religion ;  and  if  there  should  be  a  new 
influence  at  that  time  which  would  dis- 
tinguish those  who  were  the  children  of 
God  from  those  who  were  not,  thi»  would 
be  appropriately  represented  by  the 
angel  from  the  east,  and  by  the  sealing 
of  the  servants  of  God.  Now,  it  requires 
but  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  of  the  church,  at 
Uie  period  supposed  here  to  be  referred 
to,  to  perceive  that  all  this  occurred. 
There  was  a  large  influx  of  professed 
converts.  There  was  a  vast  increase  of 
worldliness.  There  was  a  wide  diflnsion 
of  error.  Religion  was  fast  becoming 
mere  formalism.  The  true  church  was 
apparently  fast  verging  to  ruin.  At  this 
period  God  raised  up  distinguished  men 
if  they  had  been  angels  ascending 
18* 


from  the  eaat—who  came  as  with  the 

"  seal  of  the  living  God" — the  doctrines 
of  grace,  and  just  views  of  spiritual' reli< 
gion — to  designate  who  were,  and  who 
were  not  the  "true  servants  of  God'* 
among  the  multitudes  who  professed  to  be 
his  foUowers.  Such  were  the  doctrines  of 
Athanasius  and  Augustine— those  great 
doctrines  on  whieh  the  very  existence  of 
the  true  church  has  in  all  ages  depended. 
The  doctrines  thus  illustrated  and  de- 
fended, were  fitted  to  make  a  broad  line 
of  distinction  between  the  true  church 
and  the  world,  and  this  would  be  well 
represented  by  the  symbol  employed 
here — for  it  is  by  these  doctrines  tiiat 
the  true  people  of  God  are  sealed 
and  confirmed.  On  this  subject,  oomp. 
Elliott,  i.  279-292.  The  general  sense 
here  intended  to  be  expressed  is,  that 
there  was  at  the  period  referred  to, 
after  the  conversion  of  Constantino,  a 
decided  tendency  to  a  worldly,  formal, 
lax  kind  of  religion  in  the  church;  a 
very  prevalent  denial  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  'JMnity  and  of  the  doctrines  of  grace ; 
a  lax  mode  of  admitting  members  to  the 
church,  with  little  or  no  evidence  of  true 
conversion ;  a  disposition  to  attribute 
saving  grace  to  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
and  especially  to  baptism ;  a  disposition 
to  rely  on  the  outward  ceremonies  of 
religion,  with'  little  acquaintance  with 
its  spiritual  power ;  and  a  general  break- 
ing down  of  the  barriers  between  the 
church  and  the  world,  as  there  is  usually 
in  a  time  of  outward  prosperity,  and 
especially  when  the  church  is  connected 
with  the  state.  At  this  time  there  arose 
another  set  of  influences  well  repre- 
sented by  the  angel  coming  from  the 
east,  and  sealing  the  -true  servants  of 
God,  in  the  illustration  and  confirmation 
of  the  true  doctrines  of  Christianity — 
doctrines  on  which  the  spirituality  of 
the  church  has  always  depended: — the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  atonement, 
the  depravity  of  man,  regeneration  b; 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and 
kindred  doctrines.  Buch  doctrines  have 
in  all  ages  served  to  determine  where 
the  true  church  is,  and  to  designate  and 
"sear*  the  servants  of  the  Most  High, 
(c)  This  process  of  "sealing**  may  be 
regarded  as  continued  during  the  long 
night  of  Papal  darkness  that  was  coming 
upon  the  church,  when  error  would 
abound,  and  the  religion  of  forms  would 
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9  After  this  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a 


be  triumphant.  Eyen  then,  in  places 
■obscare  and  unknown,  the  work  of 
"  Beating''  the  true  serrants.  of  God 
might  l^  going  forward  —  for  even  in 
those  times  of  gloomy  night  there  toere 
those,  ihough  comparatiTely  few  in 
number,  who  loved  the  truth,  and  who 
were  the  real  servants  of  God.  The 
number  of  the  elect  were  filling  up,  for 
even  in  the  darkest  times  there  were 
those  who  loved  the  cause  of  spiritual 
religion,  and  who  bore  upon  them 
the  impress  of  the  ''  seal  of  the  living 
€K>d/'  Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
intent  of  this  sealing  vision : — a  staying 
of  the  desolation  that,  in  various  forms, 
was  sweeping  over  the  world,  in  order 
that  the  true  church  might  be  safe, 
and  that  a  large  number,  from  all  parts 
of  the  ohtlrch,  might  be  sealed  and 
designated  as  ^e  true  servants  of  God. 
The  winds,  that  blowed  from  all  quar- 
ters, were  stayed  as  if  by  mighty  angels. 
A  new  influence,  from  the  great  source 
of  light,  came  in  to  designate  those  who 
were  the  true  servants  of  the  Most  High, 
as  if  an  angel  had  come  from  the  rising 
sun  with  the  seal  of  the  living  God,  to 
impress  it  on  their  foreheads.  A  selec- 
tion was  made  out  of  a  church  filling  up 
with  formalists,  and  in  >7hioh  the  true 
doctrines  of  spiritual  religion  were  fast 
fading  away,  of  those  who  could  be 
designated  as  the  true  servants  of  God. 
By  ^eir  creed,  and  their  lives,  and  their 
spirit^  and  their  profession,  tiiey  could 
be  designated  as  the  true  servants  of 
God,  as  if  a  visible  mark  was  impressed 
on  their  foreheads.  This  selection  was 
confined  to  no  place,  no  class,  no  tribe, 
no  denomination.  It  was  ts^en  from 
the  whole  of  Israel,  in  such  numbers  that 
it  could  be  seen  that  none  of  the  tribes 
were  excluded  from  the  honor,  but  that, 
wherever  the  true  spirit  of  religion  was, 
God  was  acknowledging  these  tribes — 
or  churches — as  his,  and  there  he  was 
gathering  a  people  to  himself.  This 
would  be  long  continued,  until  new 
scenes  would  open,  and  the  eye  would 
rest  on  other  developments  in  the  series 
of  symbols,  revealing  the  glorious  host 
of  the  redeemed  emerging  from  dark- 
ness, and  in  countless  numbers  triumph- 
ing before  the  throne. 

9.  J/ter   this,     Gr.,    ''After   these 


great  multitade,   which   no   man 


things  —  Merd  r&vra;  —  that  is,  after  I 
saw  these  things  thus  represented,  I  had 
another  vision.  This  would  undoubtedly 
imply,  not  only  that  he  tato  these  things 
after  he  had  seen  the  sealing  of  the  hun- 
dred and  forly-four  thousand,  but  that 
they  would  occur  subsequently  to  that. 
But  he  does  not  state  whether  they 
would  immediately  occur,  or  whether 
odier  things  might  not  intervene.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,,  the  vision  seems  to  be 
transferred  from  earth  to  heaven — for 
the  multitudes  which  he  saw  appeared 
"before  tJie  throne"  (ver.  9);  that  is, 
before  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven. 
The  design  seems  to  be  to  carry  the 
mind  forward  quite  beyond  the  storms 
and  tempests  of  earth  —  the  scenes  of 
woe  and  sorrow — ^the  days  of  error,  dark- 
ness, declension  and  persecution — ^to  that 
period  when  the  church  should  be  tri- 
umphant in  heaven.  Instead,  therefore^ 
of  leaving  the  impression  that  the  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  thousand  would  be 
€Ul  that  would  be  saved,  the  eye  is 
directed  to  an  innumerable  host  gather- 
ed from  all  ages,  all  climes,  and  aU 
people,  triumphant  in  glory.  The  mul- 
titude that  John  thus  saw  was  not, 
therefore,  I  a{)pr6hend,  the  same  as  the 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  but  * 
far  greater  number — the  whole  assem 
bled  host  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven, 
gathered  there  as  vtctor«,  with  palm- 
branches,  the  symbols  of  triumph,  in 
their  hands.  The  object  of  the  vision  is 
to  cheer  those  who  are  desponding  in 
times  of  religious  declension  and  in  sesr- 
sons  of  persecution,  and  when  the  num- 
ber of  true  Christians  seems  to  be  small, 
with  the  assurance  that  an  immense 
host  shall  be  redeemed  from  our  world, 
and  be  gathered  triumphant  before  the 
throne,  f  /  heJielcL  That  is,  he  saw 
them  before  the  throne.  The  vision  is 
transferred  from  earth  to  heaven ;  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  scene  when 
desolation  seemed  to  impend  over  the 
world,  and  when  comparatively  few  in 
number  were  "  sealed"  as  the  servants 
of  God,  to  the  time  when  the  redeemed 
would  be  triumphant,  and  when  a  host 
which  no  man  can  number  would  stand 
before  God.  ^  And  to.  Indicating  sur- 
prise. A  vast  host  burst  upon  the  view. 
Instead  of  the  comparatively  few  who 
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ooiild  number,  of  *  all  nations,  and 
kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues, 

were  sealed,  an  innumerable  company 
were  presented  tO'  his  rision,  and  sur- 
prise WM  the  natural  effect.  %  A  great 
multitude.  Instead  of  the  comparatively 
small  number  on  which  the  attention 
had  been  fixed.  ^  Whioh  no  man  could 
number.  The  number  was  so  great  that 
no  one  could  count  them,  and  John, 
therefore,  did  not  attempt  to  do  it.  This 
is  such  a  statement  as  one  would  make 
who  should  have  a  view  of  all  the  re- 
deeuMd  in  heaven.  It  would  appear  to 
be  a  number  beyond  all  power  of  compu- 
tation. This  representation  is  in  slvong 
contrast  with  a  very  common  opinion 
that  only  a  few  will  be  saved.  The  repre- 
sentation in  the  Bible  is,  that  immense 
hosts  of  the  human  race  will  be  saved ; 
and  though  vast  numbers  will  be  lost^ 
and  though  at  any  particular  period  of 
the  world  hitherto  it  may  seem  that  few 
have  been  in  the  path  to  life,  yet  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  taking  the 
race  at  large,  and  estimating  it  as  a 
whole,  a  vast  majority  of  the  whole  will 
be  brought  to  heaven.  I^or  the  true 
religion  is  yet  to  spread  all  over  the 
world,  and  perhaps  for  many,  many 
thousands  of  years,  piety  is  to  be 
as  prevalent  as  sin  has  been ;  and  in  that 
long  and  happy  time  of  the  world's  his- 
tory we  may  hope  that  the  numbers  of 
the  saved  may  surpass  all  who  have  been 
lost  in  past  periods,  beyond  any  poWer 
of  computation.  See  Notes  on  ch.  xx. 
8-6.  ^  0/  all  natione.  Not  only  of 
Jews ;  not  only  of  the  nations  which  in 
the  time  of  the  sealing  vision  had  em- 
braced the  gospel,  but  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  This  implies  two  things : 
(a)  that  the  gospel  would  be  preached 
among  all  nations ;  and  (b)  that  even 
when  it  was  thus  preached  to  them  they 
would  keep  up  tiiieir  national  charac- 
teristics. There  can  be  no  hope  of 
blending  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
under  one  visible  sovereignty.  They 
may  all  be  subjected  to  the  spiritual 
reign  of  the  Eedeemer,  but  still  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  not 
have  their  distinct  organizations  and 
laws.  %  And  kindreds  —  ^vXStv.  This 
word  properly  refers  to  tnose  who  are 
descended  from  a  common  ancestry,  and 
hence  denotes  a  race,  lineage,  kindred. 


stood  before  the  throne,  and  before 

a  Ro.ll.  25;  c.  5.  0. 


It  was  applied  to  the  tribes  of  Israel,  as 
derived  &om  the  same  ancestor,  and  for 
the  same  reason  might  be  applied  to  a 
clan,  and  thence  to  any  division  in  a 
nation,  or  to  a  nation  itself — properly 
retaining  the  notion  that  it  was  de- 
scended from  a  common  ancestor.  Here 
it  would  seem  to  refer  to  a  smaller  class 
than  a  nation — the  different  clans  c^ 
which  a  nation  might  be  composed. 
%  And  people — Xa&v.  This  word  refers 
properly  to  a  people  or  community  as  a 
moMf  without  reference  to  its  origin  or 
any  of  its  divisions.  The  former  word 
would  be  used  by  one  who  should  look 
upon  a  nation  as  made  up  of  portions  of 
distinct  languages,  elans,  or  families; 
this  word  would  be  used  by  ono.who 
should  look  on  such  an  assembled  people 
as  a  mere  mass  of  human  beings,  with 
no  reference  to  their  difference  of  clan- 
ship, origin,  or  language.  %  And  tongues. 
Languages.  This  word  would  refer  also 
to  £e  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  the  fact  that  they 
speak  different  languages.  The  use  of 
particular  languages  does  not  designate 
the  precise  boundaries  of  nations — for 
often  many  people  speaking  different 
languages  are  united  as  one  nation,  and 
often  tiiose  who  speak  the  same  language 
constitute  distinct  nations.  The  view, 
therefore,  with  which  one  would  look 
upon  the  dwellers  on  tiie  earth,  in  the 
use  of  the  word  tonguee  or  kmguagee, 
would  be,  not  as  divided  into  nations ; 
not  with  reference  to  their  lineage  or 
clanship ;  and  not  as  a  mere  mass  with- 
out reference  to  any  distinction,  but  as 
divided  by  epeech.  The  meaning  of  the 
whole  is,  that  persons  from  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  as  contemplated  in  these 
points  of  view,  would  be  among  the  re- 
deemed. Comp.  Notes  on  Dan.  iii.  4, 
Iv.  1.  %  Stood  be/ore  the  throne.  The 
throne  of  God.  See  Notes  on  oh.  iv.  2. 
The  throne  is  there  represented  as  sot 
up  in  heaven,  and  the  vision  here  is  a 
vision  of  what  will  occur  in  heaven.  It 
is  designed  to  carry  the  thoughts  beyond 
all  the  scenes  of  conflict,  strife,  and  per- 
secution, on  earth,  to  the  time  when  the 
church  shall  be  triumphant  in  glory  — 
when  all  storms  shall  have  passed 
I  by ;  when  all  persecutions  should  have 
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the  Lamb,  olotiied  *  with  white 
robes,  and  pabns  *  in  their  hands ; 
10  And  cried  *  with  a  loudvoioe, 

«  e.  0. 11.        »  Le.  23. 40.  .     e  Zee.  4. 7. 

eeued;  whea  all  rerolatioiis  shall 
]iaT«  04soarred;  when  all  the  eleet — not 
only  the  hnnchred  and  forty-four  thon- 
eand  of  the  sealed,  bat  of  all  nations 
vid  time»*-shall  hare  been  gattiered  in. 
There  was  a  beaatifol  propriety  in  this 
Tision.  John  saw  the  tempests  stayed, 
as  by  the  might  of  angels.  He  saw  a 
new  inflnenee  and  power  that  would 
seal  the  tme  serrants  of  God.  Bvt, 
those  tempests  were  stayed  only  for  a 
time,  and  there  were  more  awftil  visions 
in  reserre  than  any  which  had  been  ex* 
hibite^U— visions  of  woe  and  sorrow,  of 
peraecntion  and  of  death.  It  was  ap- 
propriate, therefore,  just  at  this  moment 
of  oalm  snspense^-^f  delayed  judgments 
-—to  suffer  the  mind  to  rest  on  the  tri- 
umphant close  of  the  whole  in  heaven, 
when  a  countless  host  would  be  gathered 
there  with  palms  in  tiieir  hands,  uniting 
with  angels  in  the  worship  of  God.  The 
mind,  by  the  contemplation  of  this  beau- 
tifiil  vision,  would  be  refreshed  and 
strengthened  for  the  disclosure  of  the 
awful  scenes  which  were  to  occur  on  the 
sounding  of  the  trumpets  under  the 
seventh  seal.  The  simple  idea  is,  that, 
amidst  the  storms  and  tempests  of  life — 
scenes  of  existing  or  impending  trouble 
and  wrath — it  is  well  to  let  the  eye  rest 
on  the  seene  of  the  final  triumph,  when 
innumerable  hosts  of  the  redeemed  shall 
stand  before  Gk>d,  and  when  sorrow 
shall  be  known  no  mere.  %  And  be/ore 
the  Lamb.  In  the  midst  of  tibe  throne — 
in  heaven.  See  Notes  on  ch.  v.  6. 
^  Clothed  feith  tohite  robes.  The  em- 
blems of  innocence  or  righteousness, 
uniformly  represented  as  the  raiment 
of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  iii.  4,  vi.  11,  ^  And  paltns^in  their 
hande.  Emblems  of  victory,  branches 
of  the  palm-tree  were  carried  by  the 
victors  in  the  athletic  contests  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  in  triumphal  processions. 
See  Notes  on  Matt  xxi.  8.  The  palm- 
tree— straight,  elevated,  majestic — was 
an  appropriate  emblem  of  triumph.  The 
portion  of  it  which  was  borne  in  victory 
was  the  long  ^ea/ which  shoots  out  from 
the  top  of  the  tree.  Oomp.  Notes  on 
Isa.  iii  26.    See  Esohenberg,  Manual  of  I 


saying,  Salvation  '  to  our  Qod  wMeh 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  onto 
the  Lamb. 

4  Isa.  40. 11.  c  19. 1. 


Glass.  Lit.  p.  24S,'and  Lev.  xxiil.  40: 
"  And  ye  shall  take  on  the  first  day,  the 
boughs  of  goodly  trees,  branch^  of  palm- 
troetf"  Ac.  So  in  tiie  Saviour's  tri. 
umphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Jehu  zii. 
13),  "  On  the  next  day  much  people — 
took  branches  of  palm-trees,  and  went 
forth  to  meet  him,  and  eried,  Hosanna." 
10.  And  eried  with  a  lo^voioe,  Comp. 
Zeoh.  It.  7.  This  is  expressive  of  the 
greatness  of  their  joyj  the  ardor  and 
earnestness  of  their  praise,  f  Sahation 
to  owr  Ood,  The  word  rendered  •al^a- 
tion  —  0vvtifla — means  properly  safety, 
deliverance,  preservation;  then  welfare 
or  prosperity;  then  victory;  then,  in  a 
Christian  sense,  deliveranee  from  punish- 
ment and  admission  to  eternal  life. 
Here  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  their 
deliverance  from  sin,  danger,  persecur 
tion,  and  death,  was  to  be  ascribed  solely 
to  God.  It  cannot  be  meant,  as  the 
words  would  seem  to  imply,  that  they 
desired  that  God  might  have  salvation; 
but  the  sense  is,  that  their  salvation  was 
to  be  attributed  entirely  to  him.  —  This 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  song  of  the  re- 
leased forever,  and  all  who  reach  the 
heavenly  world  will  feel  that  they  owe 
their  deliverance  from  eternal  death, 
and  their  admission  to  glory,  whoUy  to 
him.  Prof.  Robinson  (Lex.)  renders  the 
word  here,  victory.  The  fair  meaning  is, 
that  whatever  is  included  in  the  word 
salvation  will  be  due  to  God  alone — the 
deliverance  from  sin,  danger  and  death ; 
the  triumph  over  every  foe ;  the  resur- 
rection from  the  grave ;  the  rescue  from 
eternal  burnings;  the  admission  to  a 
holy  heaven,  —  victory  in  all  that  that 
word  implies  will  be  due  to  God. 
^  Which  sitteth  upon  the  throne.  Notes 
ch.  iv.  2.  %  And  unto  the  Lamb.  Notes 
ch.  V.  6.  God  the  Father,  and  He  who 
is  the  Lamb  of  God,  alike  claim  the  ho- 
nor of  salvation.  It  is  observable  here 
that  the  redeemed  ascribe  their  salva- 
tion to  the  Lamb  us  well  as  to  him  who 
is  on  the  throne.  Could  they  do  this  if 
he  who  is  referred  to  as  the  *  LamV  were 
a  mere  man  T  Could  they  if  he  were  an 
angel  ?  Could  they  if  he  were  not  equal 
with  the  Father?    I>o  those  who  are  lo 
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11  And  all  the  angels  stood 
iroand  about  tibe  throne,  and  abotU 
the  elders  and  the  four  beasts,  and 
fell  before  the  throne  on  their  feices, 
and  worshipped  God, 

12  Saying,   *  .  Amen :  Blessing, 

a  Jiide  26.  c  6. 18, 14. 

heayen  worship  a  ereatare  ?  Will  they 
anits  a  ereated  being  iritii  the  anointed 
One  in  aets  of  solemn  adoistion  and 
piraise? 

11.  And  all  the  angeU  Hood  round 
mbottt  the  throne.  Notes  ch.  t.  11.  f  And 
ahoot  the  eldere.  Notes  eh.  iv.  4.  f  And 
the  four  fteattf.  Notes  eh.  iv.  6.  The 
meaning  is,  that  the  angels  stood  in  the 
oilier  oiroie,  or  owtotds  of  the  elders  and 
the  four  liring  creatures.  The  redeemed, 
H  is  manifest,  occupied  the  inner  circle, 
and  were  near  the  throne,  though  their 
precise  loeation  is  not  mentioned.  The 
angels  sympathize  with  the  charch  re« 
deemed  and  triumphant,  as  they  did 
with  the  church  in  its  conflicts  and 
trials,  and  they  now  appropriately  unite 
with  that  churoh  in  adoring  and  praising 
God.  They  see,  in  that  redemption,  new 
displays  of  the  character  of  God,  and 
they  regoioe  that  that  church  is  rescued 
firom  its  troubles,  and  is  now  brought 
triumphant  to  heaven,  f  And  fell  h^ore 
the  throne  on  their  fcuxe.  The  usual  posi- 
tion of  profound  adoration.  Gh.  ir.  10, 
T.  8.  %  Af^  woTihipped  Ood.  Notes  ch. 
V.  11, 12. 

12.  Saying,  Amen,  See  Notes  on  ch.  i. 
7.  The  word  Amen  here  is  a  word 
strongly  affirming  the  truth  of  what  is 
said,  or  expressing  hearty  assent  to  it. 
It  may  be  uttered,  as  expressing  thiB, 
either  in  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  sea* 
tence.  Thus,  wilU  are  commonly  eom- 
menoed,  'In  the  name  of  €h>d,  ^men.' 

iBleeeing,  and  glorg,  Ac.  Substantially 
e  same  ascription  of  praise  occurs  in 
oh.  ▼•  12.  See  Notes  on  that  verse.  The 
general  idea  is,  that  the  highest  kind  of 
praise  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Gk>d ;  —  every 
thing  excellent  in  character  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  him ;  every  blessing  which  is 
received  is  to  be  traoed  to  him.  —  The 
order  of  the  words,  indeed,  is  changed, 
but  the  sense  is  substantialiy  the  same. 
In  the  former  case  (ch.  v.  12)  the  a«crtp- 
tion  of  praise  is  to  the  Lamb— -t^  Son 
of  God;  here  it  is  to  God.    la  both  in- 


and  glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanks- 
giying,  and  honor,  and  newer,  and 
might,  be  unto  our  God  for  erer  and 
ever.    Amen. 

13  And  one  of  the  elders  an- 
swered, saying  unto  me.  What  are 
these  which  are  arrayed  in  white 
robes  ?  and  whence  came  they  ? 


stances,  the  worship  is  described  as  ren- 
dered in  heaven;  and  the  use  of  the 
language  shows  that  Gk>d  and  the  Lamb 
are  regarded  in  heaven  as  entitled  to 
equal  praise.  The  only  words  found 
here  which  do  not  occur  in  ch.  v.  12,  are 
thankegiving  and  flit^At  — words  which 
require  no  particular  explanation. 

13.  And  one  of  the  eldere.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  iv.  4.  That  is,  as  there  under- 
stood, one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
church  before  the  throne.  %  Anetoered^ 
The  word  anetoer  with  us  means  to  reply 
to  something  which  has  been  said.  In 
the  Bible,  however,  the  word  is  not  un* 
frequently  used  in  the  beginning  of  a 
speech,  where  nothing  has  been  said— 
as  if  it  were  ^  reply  to  something  that 
might  be  said  on  the  subject ;  or  to  some* 
thmg  that  is  passing  through  the  mind 
of  another ;  or  to  something  in  the  case 
under  consideration  which  suggests  an 
inquiry.  Comp.  Isa.  Ixv.  24;  Dan.  ii.  26; 
Acts  V.  8.  Thus  it  is  used  here.  John 
was  looking  on  the  host,  and  reflecting  on 
the  state  of  things ;  and  to  the  train  of 
thought  passing  through  his  mind  the 
angel  anewered  by  an  enquiry  as  to  a 
part  of  that  host.  Prof.  Stuart  renders 
it>  <iceo9ted  me,  f  What  are  thete  which 
are  arrayed  in  white  roheaf  Who  art 
these?  The  object  evidently  is,  to  bring 
the  case  of  these  persons  more  particu- 
larly into  view.  The  vast  host  with 
tomohes  of  palm  bad  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  John,  but  it  was  the  object  of 
the  speaker  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  host — ^the  martyrs 
who  stood  among  them.  He  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  have  turned  to  a  particular 
portion  of  the  immense  multitude  of  Ibe 
redeoned,  and  by  an  emphasis  on  the 
word  fheee  — '  Who  are  theee*  —  to  have 
fixed  the  eye  upon  them.  All  those 
who  are  before  the  throne  are  repre- 
sented as  clothed  in  white  robes  (ver.  9), 
but  the  eye  might  be  directed  to  a  par- 
ticular part  of  them  as  grouped  together, 
and  as  having  something  peei£ar  !• 
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14  And  I  said  unto  him,  Sir, 
ifcoa  knowest.  And  he  said  to  me, 
These  are  they  which  came  out  of 

a  Jno.  10. 83.  c.  0. 9. 


their  position  or  appearanoe. — There  was 
a  propriety  in  thus  directing  the  mind  of 
John  to  Uie  martyrs  as  triumphing  in 
heaven,  in  a  time  when  the  ohnrohes 
were  suffering  persecution,  and  in  yiew 
of  the  vision  which  he  had  had  of  times 
of  darkness  and  calamity  coming  upon 
the  world  at  the  opening  of  the  sixth 
seaL  Beyond  all  the  scenes  of  sorrow 
and  griof,  he  was  permitted  to  see  the 
martyrs  triumphing  in  heaven,  f-^'*' 
rayed  in  white  robe§.  Notesver.Q.  ^And 
whence  came  they  t  The  ohject  is  to  fix 
the  attention  more  distinctly  on  what  is 
said  of  them,  that  they  came  up  out  of 
great  tribulation. 

14.  And  I  eaid  unto  him,  Sir,  thou 
knoweet.  The  word  Hr  in  this  place  — 
Ktfpcc — Lord'-'ia  a  form  of  respectful  ad- 
dress, such  as  would  be  used  when  speak* 
ing  to  a  superior.  Cten.  xliiL  20 ;  Matt. 
xiii«  27,  xxL  30,  xxvii.  63 ;  John  iv.  11, 16, 
;19,  49,  v.  7,  xiL  21,  xx.  16.  The  simple 
meaning  of  the  phrase  'thou  knowest,' 
is,  that  he  who  had  asked  ihe  question 
must  be  better  informed  than  he  to 
whom  he  bad  proposed  it.  It  is  on  the 
part  of  John  a  modest  confession  that  he 
did  not  Imow,  or  could  not  be  presumed 
to  know,  and  at  the  same  time  the  re- 
spectful utterance  of  an  opinion  that  he 
who  addressed  this  question  to  him  must 
be  in  possession  of  this  knowledge. 
^  And  he  »aid  unto  me.  Kot  offended 
with  the  reply,  and  ready,  as  he  had 
evidently  intended  to  do,  to  give  him  the 
information  which  he  needed,  f  Theee 
are  they  which  eama  out  o/.great  tribuia- 
tion.  The  word  rendered  tribulation  — 
S^Xtxj/ts  —  is  a  word  of  general  character, 
meaning  ajffliction,  though  perhaps  there 
is  here  an  allusion  to  persecution.  The 
sense,  however,  would  be  better  ex- 
pressed by  the  phrase  great  trials.  The 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  set  before 
the  mind  of  the  apostle  a  view  of  those 
who  had  suffered  much,  and  who  by 
their  sufferings  had  been  sanctified  and 
prepared  for  heaven,  in  order  to  encou- 
rage those  who  might  be  yet  called  to 
suffer.  %  And  have  washed  their  robes. 
To  wit,  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  f  And 
wuide  them   white  in  the  blood  of  the  I 


great  tribokition,  *  and  have  waabr 
ed  *  their  robest  and  made  them 
white  in  the  blood  *  of  ^e  Lamb. 

5  1  Go.  0.11.  He.  0.14.    e  IJno.  1. 7.  c  1. 6. 

Lamb.  There  ia  some  inoongmity  ia 
saying  that  they  had  made  them  ^Mt€  in 
the  bhod  of  the  Lamb;  and  the  meaniag^ 
therefore,  must  be,  that  they  had  eieoMod 
or  purified  them  in  that  blood.  Under 
the  anaent  ritual,  various  things  ahoat 
the  saactoary  were  eUaneed  finom  cere- 
monial defilement,  by  the  sprinkling  of 
blood  on  them — the  blood  of  sacrifloe. 
In  accordance  with  that  usage  the 
Mood  of  the  Lamb~-of  the  Lord  Jesus—* 
is  said  to  cleanse  and  purify.  John 
sees  a  great  company  witili  white  robei. 
The  means  by  which  it  is  said  they 
became  white  or  pure  is  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb.  It  is  not  said  that  they 
were  made  white  as  the  result  of  their 
sufferings  or  their  afflictions,  but  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb.  The  course  of 
thought  here  is  such  that  it  would  be 
natural  to  suppose  that,  if  at  any  time 
the  great  deeds  or  the  sufferings  of  the 
saints  could  contribute  to  the  fact  that 
they  will  wear  white  robes  in  heaven, 
this  is  an  occasion  on  which  there  might 
be  such  a  reference.  But  there  is  no 
allusion  to  that  It  is  not  by  their  own 
sufferings  and  trials ;  their  persecutions 
and  sorrows,  that  they  are  made  holy, 
but  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  that  had 
been  shed  for  sinners.  This  reference  to 
the  blood  of  the  LiMoib,  is  one  of  the  in- 
cidental proofs  that  occur  so  frequently 
in  the  Scriptures,  of  the  reality  of  the 
atonement.  It  could  be  only  in  allusion 
to  that,  and  with  an  implied  belief  in 
that,  that  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  could 
be  referred  to  as  cleansing  the  robes  of 
the  saints  in  heaven.  If  he  shed  his 
blood  merely  as  other  men  have  done ; 
if  he  died  only  as  a  martyr,  what  pro- 
priety would  there  have  been  in  referring 
to  his  blood  more  than  to  the  blood  of 
any  other  martyr  ?  And  what  influenee 
could  the  blood  of  any  martyr  have  in 
cleansing  the  robes  of  the  saints  in  hea- 
ven ?  The  fact  is,  that  if  that  were  all, 
such  language  would  be  unmeaning.  It 
is  never  used  except  in  connexion  with 
the  blood  of  Christ;  and  the  language 
of  the  Bible  everywhere  is  such  as  would 
be  employed  on  the  supposition  that  he 
shed  lus  blood'to  make  expiation  for  sio^ 
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15  Therefore  are  they  before  ihe 
dirone  of  (}od,  and  serve  him  day 
and  night  in  his  temple:  and  he 
that  sitteth  on  the  tnrone  shall 
dwell  '^  among  them. 

a  a  ZL.  3,  4. 

-  —  -  •  ——^~ 

and  on  no  other  supposition.    On  the 

Kneral  meaning  of  the  language  used 
re,  and  the  sentiment  expressed,  see 
Notes  on  Heb.  iz.  14,  and  I.  John  L  7. 
16.  Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne 
of  Ood,    The  resLSon  why  they  are  there 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  tiiat  the  Lamb 
shed  his  blood  to  make  expiation  for 
sin.    No  other  reason  can  be  given  why 
any  one  of  the  human  raoe  is  in  heayen ; 
and  that  is  reason  enough  why  any  of 
that  race  are  there.     ^^And  eerve  him 
day  and  niyht  in  hie  temple.    That  is, 
continual^   or  constantly.      Day   and 
night  constitute  the  whole  of  time,  and 
this  expression,  therefore,  denotes  con- 
stant and  uninterrupted   service.    On 
earth,  toil  is  suspended  by  the  return  of 
night^  and  the  service  of  God  is  inter- 
mitted by  the  necessity  of  rest ;  in  hea^ 
ven,  as  there  will  be  no  weariness,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  intermission,  and  the 
service  of  God,  varied  doubtless  to  meet 
the  state  of  the  mind>  will  be  continued 
forever.  —  The  phrase  "  to  serve  him  in 
his  temple,"  refers  undoubtedly  to  hea- 
ven, regarded  as  the  temple  or  holy 
dwelling-place  of  God.  See  Notes  on  ch. 
t  6.     f  And  he  that  aitteth  on  the  throne, 
God.  Notes  ch.  iv.  2.  f  Shall  dtoeU  among 
them-^eKtivtint,     This    word    properly 
meand,  to  tent,  to  pitch  a  tent  /  and,  in 
the  New  Testament,  to  dwell  as  in  tents. 
The  meaning  here  is,  that  God  would 
dwell  among  them  as  in  a  tent»  or  would 
have  his  abode  with  them.   Perhaps  the 
allusion  is  to  the  tabernacle  in  the  wil- 
derness.   That  was  regarded  as  the  pe- 
ealiar  dwelling-place  of  God,  and  that 
always  occupied  a  central  place  among 
the  tribes  of  IsraeL    8o  in  heaven  — 
there  will  be  the  consciousness  always 
that  God  dwells  there  among  his  people, 
and  that  the  redeemed  are  gathered 
around  him  in  his  own  house.    Prof. 
Stuart  renders  this,  it  seems  to  me  w^  b 
less  beauty  and  propriety,  "  will  spreaa 
his  tent  over  them,"  as  meaning  that  he 
would  receive  them  into  intimate  con- 
aeotioB  and  union  with  him,  and  offer 
llMin  his  protection*    Gomp.  oh.  zxi.  3. 


16  They  shall  hunger  *  no  more, 
neither  thirst  any  more;  neither 
shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor 
any  heat." 


b  Is.  49. 10. 


e  Pb.  121.  6;  Is.  4. 6. 


16.  They  shall  hunger  no  more,   A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  redeemed  who 
will  be  there,  were,  when  on  the  earth, 
subjected  to  Uie  evUs  of  famine ;  many 
who  perished  with  hunger.    In  heaven, 
they  will  be  subjected  to  that  evil  no 
more,  for  there  will  be  no  want  that  will 
not  bo  supplied.    The  bodies  which  the 
redeemed  will  have — spiritual    bodies 
(1  Cor.  XV.  44) — ^will  doubtless  be  such  as 
will  be  nourished  in  some  other  way  than 
by  food,  if  they  require  any  nourish- 
ment; and  whatever  that  nourishment 
may  be,  it  will  be  fully  supplied.    The 
passage  here  is  taken  from  Isa.  xlix.  10 : 
"They  shall  not   hunger   nor  thirst; 
neither  shall  the  heat  nor  sun  smite 
them."     See  Notes    on    that  passage. 
^Neither  thirtt  any  more.     As  multi- 
tudes of  the  redeemed  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  evils  of  hunger,  so  have 
multitudes  idso  been  subjected  to  the 
pains  of  thirsL     In  prison ;  in  pathless 
deserts ;  in  times  of  drought,  when  wells 
and  fountains  were  dried  up,  they  have 
suffered  from  this  cause  —  a  cause  pro- 
ducing as  intense  suffering  perhaps  as 
any  that  man  endures.     Comp.  Ex.  xviL 
3  J  Lam.  iv.  4;  2  Cor.  xi.  27;  Ps.  Ixiii.  1. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  persons  suffer- 
ing so  intensely  from  thirst  that  the 
highest  vision  of  felicity  would  be  such 
a  promise  as  that  in  the  words  before 
us — "  neither  thirst  any  more."    f  Nei- 
ther eJiall  the  eun   light  on   them.     It 
is  hardly  necessary,  perhaps,  to  say,  that 
the  word  light  here  does  not  mean  to 
enlighten,  to  give  light  to,  to  shine  on. 
The  Greek  is — Herj — fall  on,  and  the 
reference  probably  is,  to  the  intense  and 
burning  heat  of  the  sun,  commonly  called 
a  eun^etroke.    Excessive  heat  of  the  sun, 
causing  great  pain  or  sudden  death,  is 
not  a  very  uneommon  thing  among  us, 
and  must  have  been  more  common  in 
the  warm  climates  and  burning  sands  of 
the  countries  in  the  vicinity  of  Pales- 
tine.    The  meaning  liere  is,   that  ia 
heaven  they  would  be  free  from  thij 
ealamity.     f  Nor  any  heat.     In   Isa. 
xlix.  10,  f^m  whieh  place  tibis  ia  qnotedi 
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17  For  the  Iiamb,  irliich  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  throne,  shall  *feed 
them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto 

a  Pb.  23. 1,  a,  6;  80.  8;  Ib.  40. 11. 

the  expression  ib  yiHf  —  •harah,  proper- 
ly denoting  beat  or  burning,  and  par- 
tifittlflriy  the  minxgef  the  excessive  heat 
of  a  san^y  desert  producing  a  vapor 
which   has  a  striking  resemblanoe  to 
water,  and  which  often  misleads  the  un- 
wary traveller  by  its  deceptive  appear- 
ance.   Scre  Notes  on  Isa.  xxxv.  7,    The 
expression  here  is  equivalent  to  intense 
heat,  and  the  meaning  is,  that  in  heaven 
the  redeemed  will  not  be  subjected  to 
any  such  suffering  as  the  traveller  often 
experiences  in  the  burning  sands  of  the 
desert.    The  language  would  convey  a 
most  grateful  idea  to  those  who  had 
been  subjected  to  these  sufferings,  and 
is  one  form  of  saying  that,  in  heaven, 
the  redeemed  will  be  delivered  from  the 
ills  which  they  suffer  in  this  life.     Per- 
haps the  whole  image  h^re  is  that  of 
travellers  who   have  been  on  a  long 
journey,  exposed  to  hunger  and  thirst, 
wandering  in  the  burning  sands  of  the 
desert,  and  exposed  to  the  fiery  rays  of 
tiie  sun,  at  length  reaching  their  quiet 
and  peaceful  home,  where  they  would 
find  safety  and  abundance.     The  be- 
liever's journey  from  earth  to  heaven  is 
such  K  pilgrimage, 

17.  JW  the  Lamb,  tohieh  w  in  the 
midet  of  the  throne.  Notes,  ch»  v.  6. 
He  is  still  the  great  agent  in  promoting 
the  happiness  of  the  redeemed  in  hea- 
ven. %  Shall  feed  them*  Rather,  shall 
exercise  over  them  the  office  of  a  shep- 
herd— 70(fiavei.  This  includes  much 
more  than  mere  feeding,  It~  embraces 
all  the  care  which  a  shepherd  takes  of 
his  flock  —  watching  them,  providing 
A>r  them,  guarding  them  from  danger. 
Gomp.  Ps.  xxili.  1,  2,  5,  xicxvi.  8.  See 
this  fully  illustrated  in  the  Notes  on 
Isa.  xl.  11.  f  And  ehall  lead  them  nnio 
living  fountaina  oftoatere.  Living  £oxin- 
tains  refer  to  running  streams,  as  con- 
trasted with  standing  water  and^  stag- 
nant pools.  See  Notes  on  John  iv.  10. 
The  idlusion  is  undoubtedly  to  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven,  represented  as  fresh 
Snd  ever-flowing,  like  streams  in  tibe 
esert.  No  image  of  happiness,  perhaps, 
U  more  vivid,  or  would  be  more  striking 


living  fonntaisB  of  waters:  and 
Qod  shall  wipe  *  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes. 


ft  Is.  26. 8. 


to  an  Oriental,  than  that  of  such  foun- 
tains flowing  .in  sandy  and  bnmin^ 
wastes.  The  word  living  here  most 
refer  to  the  fiftct  that  that  happincM 
will  be  perennial.  These  fountaioa 
will  always  bubble;  these  streams  will 
never  dry  up.  The  thirst  for  salvation 
will  always  be  gratified;  the  soul  wUl 
always  be  made  happy.  ^  And  Ghd 
ehall  wipe  awaif  all  tearefrom  their  <yw. 
This  is  a  new  image  of  haj^iness  taken 
from  another  place  in  Isaiah  («h.  xxv.  8), 
"  The  Lord  God  will  wipe  away  teaw 
from  off  aU  faces.'*  The  expression  is  one 
of  exquisite  tenderness  and  beauty.  The 
poet  Bums  said  that  he  could  n^ter  read 
this  without  being  aflfected  to  weeping. 
Of  all  the  negative  descriptions  of  hea- 
ven, there  is  no  one  perhaps  that  would 
be  better  adapted  to  produce  oonsola- 
tion  than  this.  This  is  a  world  of  weep- 
ing—* vale  of  tears.  Philosophers  harTO 
sought  a  brief  definition  of  man,  and 
have  sought  in  vain.  Would  there  be 
any  better  description  of  him,  as  repre- 
senting the  reality  of  his  condition  here, 
than  to  say  that  he  is  one  who  %oeepe  f 
Who  is  there  of  the  human  family  that 
has  not  shed  a  tear  ?  Who  that  has  not 
wept  over  the  grave  of  a  friend;  over 
his  own  losses  and  cares ;  over  his  disap- 
pointments ;  over  the  treatment  he  has 
received  from  others;  over  his  sins; 
over  the  follies,  vices,  and  woes  of  his 
fellow^men  ?  And  what  a  change  would 
it  make  in  oui:  world  if  it  could  be  said 
that  henceforward  not  another  tear 
would  be  shed ;  not  a  head  would  ever 
be  bowed  again  in  grief  I  Tet,  this  is 
to  be  the  condition  of  heaven.  In  that 
world  there  is  to  be  no  pain,  no  disap- 
pointment, no  bereavement.  No  friend 
is  to  lie  in  dreadful  agony  on  a  sick  bed ; 
no  grave  is  to  be  opened  to  receive  a 
parent,  a  wife,  a  child;  no  gloomy  pros- 
pect of  death  is  to  draw  tears  of  sorrow 
from  the  eyes.  To  that  li^essed  world, 
when  our  eyes  run  down  with  tears,  are 
we  permitted  to  look  forward ;  and  the 
prospect  of  such  a  world  should  con- 
tribute to  wipe  away  onr  tears  here-  for 
all  our  sorrows  will  soon  be  over.  As 
already  remarked^  there  was  a  beaatifiil 
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propriety,  at  a  time  when  each  eala- 
mities  impended  over  the  church  and 
the  world;  when  there  was  such  a 
certainty  of  persecution  and  sorrow ;  in 
permitting  the  mind  to  rest  on  the  con- 
templation of  these  happy  scenes  in 
heayen,  where  all  the  redeemed,  in 
white  robes,  and  with  palms  of  victory  in 
their  hands,  would  be  gathered  before 
the  throne.  To  us,  also,  now,  amidst 
the  trials  of  the  present  life  -  -  when 
friends  leave  us  ,•  when  sicknes*  comes ; 
when  our  hopes  are  blasted  j  when 
calumnies  and  reproaches  come  upon 
as;  when,  standing  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  and  looking  down  into  the  cold 
tomb,  the  eyes  pour  forth  floods  of  tears 
•<— it  is  a  blessed  privilege  to  be  per- 
mitted to  look  forward  to  that  brighter 
scene  in  heaven,  where  not  a  pang  shall 
ever  bo  folt,  and  not  a  tear  shall  ever 
be  shed. 

CHAPTER  Vm. 

ANALYSIS  or  THE  CHAPTER. 

Onb  seal  of  the  mysterious  roll  (ch.  v. 
1),  remains  to  be  broken  —  six  having 
already  disclosed  the  contents  of  the  vo- 
lume relating  to  the  future.  It  was  na- 
tural thi^  the  opening  of  the  seventh, 
and  the  last,  should  be  attended  with 
circumstances  of  peculiar  solemnity,  as 
being  all  that  remained  in  this  volume 
to  be  unfolded,  and  as  the  events  thus 
far  had  been  evidently  preparatory  to 
some  great  catastrophe.  It  would  have 
been  natural  to  expect  that,  like  the  six 
former,  this  seal  would'have  been  opened 
at  once,  and  would  have  disclosed  all  that 
was  to  happen  at  one  view.  But,  instead 
of  that,  tiie  .opening  of  this  sesJ  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  events,  seven  also 
in  number,  which  succeed  each  other, 
represented  by  new  symbols — the  blow- 
ing of  as  many  successive  trumpets. 
These  circumstances  retard  the  course 
of  the  action,  and  fix  the  mind  on  a  new 
order  of  events — events  which  could  be 
appropriately  grouped  together,  and 
wMch,  for  some  reason,  might  be  thus 
more  properly  represented  than  they 
could  be  in  so  many  successive  seals. 
What  was  the  reason  of  this  arrange- 
ment  will  be  more  readily  seen  on  an 
examination  of  the  particular  events 
referred  to  in  the  successive  trumpet- 
blasts. 

The  points  in  the  chapter  are  the  fol- 
lowing :— 
19 


1.  The  opening  ot  the  seventh  seal, 
ver.  1.  This  is  attended,  not  with  aii 
immediate  exhibition  of  the  events  which 
are  to  occur,  as  in  the  case  of  the  former 
seals,  but  with  a  solemn  silence  in  hea- 
ven for  the  space  of  half  an  hour.  The 
reoBon  of  this  silence,  apparently,  is 
found  in  the  solemn  nature  of  the  events 
which  are  anticipated.  At  the  openmg 
of  the  sixth  seid  (ch.  vL  12,  seq.)  the 
grand  catastrophe  of  the  world's  history 
seemed  about  to  occur.  This  had  been 
suspended  for  a  time  as  if  by  the  power 
of  angels-  holding  the  winds  and  the 
storm  (ch.  vii),  and  now  it  was  natural 
to  expect  tiiat  there  would  be  a  series  of 
overwhelming  calamities.  In  view  of 
these  apprehended  terrors,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  heaven  are  represented  as  stand- 
ing in  awful  silence,  as  if  anticipating 
and  apprehending  i^hat  was  to  occur. 
This  circumstance  adds  much  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  scene,  and  is  a  forcible 
illustration  of  the  position  which  the 
mind  naturally  assumes  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  dreaded  events.  Silence — solemn 
and  awful  silence^ is  the  natural  state 
of  the  mind  under  such  circumstances. — 
In  accordance  with  this  expectation  of 
what  was  to  come,  a  series  of  new  repre- 
sentations is  introduced,  adapted  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  for  the  fearful  disclosures 
which  are  yet  to  be  made. 

2.  Seven  angels  appear,  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  seal,  to  whom  are  given 
seven  trumpets,  as  if  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  perform  an  important  part  in 
introducing  the  series  of  events  which 
was  to  follow,  ver.  2. 

3.  As  a  still  farther  preparation,  an- 
other angel  is  introduced,  standing  at 
the  altar  with  a  golden  censer,  vs.  3-5. 
He  is  represented  as  engaged  in  a  solemn 
act  of  worship,  offering  incense  and  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  before  the  throne. 
This  unusual  representation  seems  to  be 
designed  to  denote  that  some  extraordi- 
nary events  were  to  occur,  making  it  pro- 
per that  incense  should  ascend,  and 
prayer  be  offered,  to  deprecate  the  wrath 
of  God.  After  the  offering  of  the  in- 
cense, and  the  prayers,  the  angel  takes 
the  censer  and  casts  it  to  the  earth,  and 
the  effect  is  that  there  are  voices;^  and 
thunderings,  and  lightnings,  and  an 
earthquake.  All  these  would  seem  to 
be  symbolical  of  the  fearful  events  which 
are  to  follow.  —  The  silence  i  the  in- 
cense-offering; the  prayers;  the  fearfU 
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aj^totlons  produoed  by  tk0  casting  of  the 
oenser  apon  the  earth,  as  if  the  prayer 
Tras  not  heard,  and  ai  if  the  offering  of 
the  incense  did  not  avail  to  tarn  away 
the  impending  wrath,  all  are  appropriate 
symbols  to  intrednee  the  series  of  fearful 
calamities  which  were  coming  upon  the 
world  on  the  sounding  of  the  trumpets, 
t.  The  first  angel  soondSiYer.  7.  Hail 
and  fire  follow,  mingled  with  blood. 
The  third  part  of  the  trees  and  of  the 
green  grass  —  that  is,  of  the  vegetable 
world — ^is  consumed. 

5.  The  seeond  angel  sounds,  rs.  8,  9. 
A  great  burning  mountain  is  oast  into 
the  seay  and  the  third  part  of  the  sea 
beeomes  blood,  and  a  third  part  of  all 
that  is  in  the  sea — fishes  and  ships — is 
destroyed. 

6.  The  third  angel  sounds,  vs.  10,  11. 
A  great  star,  burning  like  a  lamp,  falls 
from  heaven  upon  a  third  part  of  the 
rivers,  and  upon  the  fountains  of  wators, 
and  the  waters  become  bitter,  and  mal> 
Utudes  of  people  die  from  drinking  the 
waters. 

7.  The  fourth  angel  sounds,  ver.  12. 
The  cal^tmity  falls  on  the  sources  of 
light — the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars, 
and  the  third  part  of  the  light  is  ex- 
tinguished, and  for  the  third  part  of  the 
day  there  is  no  light,  and  for  the  third 
part  of  the  night  also  there  is  no  light. 

8.  At  this  stage  of  things,  after  the 
sounding  of  the  four  trumpets,  there  is 
a  pause,  and  an  angel  flies  through  the 
midst  of  heaven,  thrice  crying  too,  by 
reason  of  the  remaining  trumpets  which 
are  to  sound,  ver.  13.  Here  would  seem 
to  be  some  natural  interval,  or  something 
which  would  separate  t|ie  events  which 
had  occurred  from  those  which  were  to 
follow.  These  four,  from  some  cause, 
are  grouped  together,  and  are  distin- 
guished from  those  which  are  to  follow — 
as  if  the  latter  appertained  to  a  new  class 
of  events,  though  under  the  same  general 
group  introduced  by  the  opening  of  the 
seventh  seal. 

A  few  general  remarks  are  naturally 
suggested  by  the  analysis  of  the  chap- 
ter,  which  may  aid  us  in  its  exposition 
and  application. 

(a)  These  events,  in  their  order,  un- 
doubtedly succeed  those  which  are  refer- 
red to  under  the  opening  of  the  first  six 
seals.  They  are  a  continuation  of  the 
eeriea  which  is  to  occur  in  the  history  of 
the  world.     It  has  been  supposed  by 


some  thai  the  events  hare  lyinboUsed  \ 
substantially  the  same  as  those  alreadj 
referred  to  under  the  first  six  seals,  or 
thaty  a*  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal, 
there  is  a  eataatn^he*  and,  one  seiiea 
being  there  eoneluded,  the  writer,  by  a 
new  set  of  symbols,  goes  back  to  the 
same  point  of  time,  and  passes  over  the 
same  period  by  a  new  and  parallel  set 
of  symbols.  But  this  is  manifestly  eon* 
trary  to  the  whole  design.  At  the  first  (eh. 
V.  1),  a  volume  was  exhibited  sealed  witit 
seven  seals,  the  unrolling  of  which  would 
manifestly  devdop  weeeeeive  eventi^aad 
the  whole  of  whieh  would  embrace  tdi 
the  events  whieh  were  to  be  diselosed* 
When  all  these  seven  seats  were  broken^ 
and  ^e  contents  of  that  volume  were 
disclosed,  Uiere  might  indeed  be  another 
set  of  symbols  going  over  the  samtf 
ground  with  another  design,  or  giving  a 
representation  of  future  events  in  some 
other  point  of  view  ,*  but  clearly  the  se- 
ries should  not  be  broken  until  the  whole 
seven  seals  are  opened,  nor  should  it  be 
supposed  tiiat  there  is,  in  the  opening  of 
the  same  volume,  an  arresting  of  the 
course  of  events,  in  ordw  to  go  back  again 
to  the  same  beginning.  The  represent- 
ation in  this  series  of  symbols  is  like 
drawing  out  a  telescope.  A  telescope 
might  be  divided  into  seven  parts,  as 
weU  as  into  the  usual  number,  and  the 
drawing  out  of  the  seventh  part,  for  ex« 
ample,  might  be  regarded  as  a  represent- 
ation of  the  opening  of  the  seventh  smL- 
But,  the  seventh  purt^  instead  of  being  one 
unbr<Aen  piece  lixe  the  other  six,  might 
be  so  constructed  as  to  be  subdivided 
into  seven  minor  parts,  each  represent- 
ing a  smaller  portion  of  the  seventh  part. 
In  such  a  case,  the  drawing  out  of  the 
seventh  division  would  eueceed  that  of 
the  others,  and  would  be  designed  to  re- 
present a  subsequent  order  of  events. 

(h)  There  was  some  reason,  mani£»stlyy 
why  these  seven  last  events,  or  the  se- 
ries represented  by  the  seven  trumpets, 
should  be  grouped  together,  as  coming 
under  the  same  general  classification. 
They  were  sufficiently  distinct  to  make 
it  proper  to  represent  them  by  different 
symbols,  and  yet  they  had  so  much  of 
the  same  general  character  as  to  make 
it  proper  to  group  them  together.  If 
this  had  not  been  so,  it  would  have  been 
proper  to  represent  them  by  a  succession 
of  seals  extending  to  thirteen  in  number, 
instead  of  representing  six  seals  in  sue- 
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AND  when  he  had  opened  the 
seventh  geal,'  there  was  silence 

eessioD,  and  then,  nnder  the  Beyenth,  a 
new  Beriea  extending  also  to  the  nnmber 
seTen.  In  the  fulfilment^  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  look  for  0ome  eyenta  whieh  haye 
aome  ■nch  natural  ooanexion  and  bear- 
ing that,  for  aome  reaaon,  they  ean  be 
olaaaed  together,  and  yet  ao  diatinot  thaty 
nnder  .the  same  general  symbol  of  the 
9eal,  (hey  can  be  represented  nnder  the 
particular  symbol  of  the  trumpeU, 

(e)  J'or  some  reason,  there  was  a  fur- 
ther diatinetion  between  the  eyenta  re- 
presented by  the  first  four  tmrnpetsy  and 
those  which  were  to  follow.  There  was 
some  reason  why  th^  ahould  be  more 
partieulariy  grouped  together,  and  placed 
in  cloee  connexion,  and  why  there  should 
be  on  interval  (ch.  yiii.  13)  before  the 
other  trumpet  shonld  sound*  In  the  ful- 
filment of  tills,  we  should  naturally  look 
for  B«eh  an  order  of  events  as  would  be 
deeignated  by  foor  successive  symbols, 
and  then  for  such  a  change,  in  some  re- 
spectsi  as  to  moke  an  interval  proper, 
and  a  proclamation  of  too,  before  the 
sounding  of  the  other  three,  ch.  viii.  13. 
Then,  it  would  be  natural  to  look  for 
•nch  events  as  could  properly  be  grouped 
under  the  three  remaining  symbols — ^the 
three  succeeding  laixmpets. 

(d)  It  is  natural,  as  already  intimated, 
to  suppose  that  the  entire  group  would 
extend,  in  some  general  manner  at  least, 
to  the  consummation  of  all  things ;  or, 
tiiat  th«re  would  b^  wider  the  last  one, 
a  r^erenee  to  the  consnmmation  of  all 
thtng»— the  end  of  the  world.  The  remote 
for  &is  has  already  been  given,  that  the 
apostle  saw  a  volume  (ch.  v.  1.),  which 
contained  a  sealed  account  of  the  ftiture, 
and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  there 
would  be  a  reference  to  the  great  leading 
events  which  were  to  occur  in  the  history 
of  the  church  and  of  the  world.  This 
natureU  anticipation  is  confirmed  by  the 
events  disclosed  under  the  sounding  of 
the  seventh  trumpet  (ch.  xL  15,  eeq.)^ 
''And  the  seventh  angel  sounded;  and 
there  were  great  vcdces  in  heaven,  say- 
ing, The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  be- 
come the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of 
his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  forever 
aad  wet.  And  the  four  and  twenty 
eiders  which  sat  before  God  on  tbehr 
Mfci,  feU  upon  their  faoe^  and  worskip- 


inheaven about  the  ti^ace  of  half 
an  hour. 


a  e.  5. 1. 


ped  €h>d,  saying.  We  give  thee  thanks, 
0  Lordi  God  Almighty,  which  art,  and 
wast,  and  art  to  come;  because  tiioa 
hast  taken  thy  great  power,  and  hast 
reigned,''  Ac.  At  all  events^  this  would 
lead  us  on  to  the  final  triumph  of 
ChristianitT-  — to  'the  introduction  of 
the  millenium  of  glory — to  the  period 
when  the  Son  of  God  should  reign  on 
the  earth. — ^Afber  that  (eh.  xi  19,  seq.),- 
a  now  series  of  visions  eommencea,  dis- 
closing, through  the  same  periods  of 
hiatory,  a  new  view  of  the  church  to  the 
time  also  of  its  final  triumph :  —  the 
church  internally ;  the  rise  of  antichrist, 
and  the  effect  of  the  rise  of  this  formi- 
dable {>ower.  See  the  Analysis  of  the 
Book,  Part  Fifth. 

1.  And  when  he  had  opened  the  eeventJt 
eeaL  See  Notes  on  ch.  v.  1.  ^  There 
ioa§  eUenee  in  heaven.  The  whole  scene 
of  the  vision  is  laid  in  heaven  (ch.iv.),  and 
John  represents  things  as  they  seem  to 
be  passing  there.  The  meaning  here  is, 
that  on  the  opening  of  this  seal,  instead 
of  voices,  thnnderings,  tempests,  as  per- 
haps was  expected  from  the  character  of 
the  sixth  seal  (ch.  vi.  12,  seq.),  and  which 
seemed  only  to  have  been  suspended  for 
a  time  (ch.  vii.),  there  wa«  an  awfhl  still- 
ness, as  if  all  heaven  was  reverently 
waiting  for  the  development.  Of  course, 
this  is  a  symbolical  representation,  and 
is  deaigned  not  to  rejireaent  a  pause  in 
the  eventa  themselvea^  but  only  the  im* 
preaaive  and  fearful  nature  of  the  events 
which  are  now  to  be  disclosed,  f  Ahoui 
the  apaee  of  half  an  how.  He  did  not 
profeaa  to  designate  the  time  exactly.  It 
was  a  brief  period — yet  a  period  whiek 
in  such  circumstances  would  appear  to 
be  long — ahov*  half  an  hour.  The  word 
here  used  —  ^ici^y —- does  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
correctly  rendered  half  an  hourj  and  as 
the  day  was  divided  into  twelve  parts 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
the  time  designated  would  not  vary 
much  from  haUf  an  hour  with  us.  Of 
course,  therefore,  this  denotes  a  brief 
period.  In  a  state,  however,  of  anxious 
suspense,  the  moments  would  seem  to 
move  slowly,*  and  to  see  the  exact  force 
of  this,  we  are  to  reflect  on  the  scenes 
rfpresentfd'— the  raecMnire  opening  of 
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2  And  I  0&ir  the  seyeii  angels 


«  La.  i.  19. 


»  2  Ch.  29.  25-28. 


«ealB  diflolosing  most  important  events — 
iftOreasing  in  hiterest  as  each  new  one 
TM  opened ;  the  course  of  events  which 
Moemed  to  be  leading  to  the  consnmma- 
lion  of  all  things,  arrested  after  the  open- 
kkg  of  the  sixth  seal ;  and  now  the  last  in 
ihe  series  to  be  opened,  disclosing  what 
9he  affairs  of  the  world  would  be  at  the 
eonsummation  of  all  things.  John  looks 
on  this ;  and  in  this  state  of  suspense,  the 
iialf  hour  may  have  seemed  an  age* — ^We 
%re  noty  of  course,  to  suppose  that  the 
QUence  in  heaven  is  produced  by  the 
'."Jkaracter  of  the  events  which  are  now 
Kg  foUoW-'^for  they  are  as  yet  unknown, 
'i  t  is  caused  by  what,  from  the  nature  of 
•  be  previous  disclosures,  was  naturally 
pprehended,  and  by  the  fact  that  this 
1 1  the  last  of  the  series) — the  finishing 
f  the  mysterious  volume.  This  seems 
o  me  to  be  the  obvious  interpretation  of 
his  passage,  though  there  has  been  here, 
..s  in  other  parts  of  the  book  of  Revela- 
Jon,  a  great  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the 
neaning.  Those  who  suppose  that  the 
A'hole  book  consists  of  a  triple  teriet  of 
visions  designed  to  prefigure  future 
events,  parallel  with  each  other,  and 
each  leading  to  the  consummation  of  all 
things  —  the  series  embracing  the  seals, 
the  trumpets,  and  the  vials,  each  seven 
in  number — regard  this  as  the  proper 
ending  of  the  first  of  this  series,  and 
suppose  that  we  have  on  the  opening  of 
the  seventh  seal,  the  beginning  of  a  new 
symbolical  representation,  going  over 
the  same  ground,  under  the  representa- 
tions of  the  trumpets,  in  a  new  aspect  or 
point  of  view.  —  Eichhom  and  Rosen- 
mliUer  suppose  that  the  silence  intro- 
duced by  the  apostle  is  merely  for  effect, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  is  without  any 
special  signification.  —  Grotius  applies 
the  whole  representation  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  supposes  that  the 
silence  in  heaven  refers  to  the  restrain- 
ing of  the  winds  referred  to  in  ch.  vil.  1 
— the  wrath  in  respect  to  the  city, 
which  was  now  suspended  for  a  short 
time.  Professor  Stuart  also  refers  it  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  supposes 
that  the  seren  trumpets  refer  to  seven 
gradations  in  the  series  of  judgments 
that  were  coming  upon  the  persecu- 
tors of  the  church.  Mr.  Danbus  re- 
gards the  sUenoe  here  referred  to  4W 


which  stood  *  hef<»e  God ;  and  to 
them  were  giren  seven  trmnpets.* 

a  symW  of  the  liberty  granted  to  the 
church  in  the  time  of  Constantine ;  Yi- 
tringa  interprets  it  of  the  peace  of  the 
millenium  which  is  to  succeed  the  over- 
throw of  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet; 
Dean  Woodhouse  and  Mr.  Cnnninghaine 
regard  it  as  the  termination  of  the  seriea 
of  events  which  the  former  seals  denote, 
and  the  oommeneement  of  a  new  train  of 
revelations ;  Mr.  Elliott  as  the  suspenrioa 
of  the  winds  during  the  sealing  of  the 
servants  of  God;  Mr.  Lord  as  the  period 
of  repose  which  intervened  between  the 
close  of  the  persecution  by  Biocletiaa  and 
Galerius,  in  311,  and  the  eommenoement^ 
near  the  dose  of  that  year,  of  the  dvil 
wars  by  which  Constantine  the  Great 
was  elevated  to  the  imperial  throne.  It 
will  be  seen  at  once  how  arbitrary  and 
unsatisfactory  most  of  those  interpreta- 
tions are,  and  how  far  from  harmony 
expositors  have  been  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this  symbol.  The  most  simple  and 
obvious  interpretation  is  likely  to  be  the 
true  one;  and  that  is,  as  above  sug- 
gested, that  it  refers  to  silence  in  heaven 
as  exiMressive  of  the  fearful  anticipati(fti 
felt  on  opening  the  last  seal  that  was  to 
close  the  series,  and  to  wind  up  the  affairs 
of  the  church  and  the  world.  Nothing 
would  be  more  natural  than  such  a  state  of 
solemn  awe  on  such  an  occasion ;  nothing 
would  introduce  the  opening  of  the  sou 
in  a  more  impressive  manner ;  nothing 
would  more  naturally  express  the  anxiety 
of  the  church,  the  probable  feelings  of  the 
pious  on  the  opening  of  these  successive 
seals,  than  the  representation  that  in- 
cense, accompanied  with  their  prayers, 
was  continually  offered  in  heaven. 

2.  And  I  aaw  the  aeven  angeU  vihieh^ 
ttood  be/ore  Qod.  Prof,  fituart  supposes 
that  by  these  angels  are  meant  the 
*^  presence-angels"  which  he  under- 
stands to  be  referred  to  in  ch.  i.  4,  by 
the  ''seven  spirits  which  are  before  the 
throne."  If,  however,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  that  passage  above  proposed, 
that  it  refers  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  with 
reference  to  his  multiplied  agency  and 
operations,  be  oorree^  then  we  must 
seek  for  another  application  of  the 
phrase  here.  The  only  difficulty  in  ap- 
plying it  arises  from  the  use  of  tiio 
artiele— '' <Ae  seven  angels" — r«ft$— asif 
they  were  angels  already  referred  to; 
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3  And  another  angel  came  and 
stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden 


and,  as  there  has  been  no  previous 
mention  of  **  ieven  angels^"  unless  it  be 
in  the  phrase  "  the  seven  spirits  which 
are  before  the  throne,*'  in  oh.  i.  4,  it  is 
argued  that  this  must  have  such  a  re- 
ference. But  this  interpretation  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  John  might  use 
this  language  either  because  the  angels 
had  been  spoken  of  before ;  or  because  it 
would  be  sufficiently  understood,  from 
the  common  use  of  language,  who  would 
be  referred  to  —  as  we  now  might  speak 
of ''  the  seven  members  of  the  cabinet  of 
the  United  States,"  or  ''  the  thirty-one 
governors  of  the  states  of  the  Union," 
though  they  had  not  been  particularly 
mentioned ;  or  he  might  speak  of  them 
as  just  then  disclosed  to  his  view,  and 
because  his  meaning  would  be  sufficient- 
ly definite  by  the  circumstances  which 
were  to  follow  —  their  agency  in  blow- 
ing the  trumpets.  It  would  be  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the 
article,  for  one  to  say  that  he  saw  an 
army,  and  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
the  four  staff-officers,  and  the  five  bands 
of  music,  and  the  six  companies  of 
sappers  and  miners,  Ao.  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  these  angels  had  been  before  re- 
ferred to.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the  use 
of  the  phrase  "  which  stood-befor^  God," 
the  idea  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
permanently  standing  there,  or  that  that 
is  their  proper  place  —  as  if  they  were 
angels  who  were  particularly  designated 
to  this  high  service.  Comp.  Luke  i.  19 : 
— *'  I  am  Gabriel,  that  stand  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God/'  If  this  idea  is  involved  in 
the  phrase,  then  there  is  a  sufficient  resr- 
son  why  the  article  is  used,  though  they 
had  not  before  been  mentioned.  ^  And 
to  them  were  given  eeven  trumpets.  One 
to  each.  By  whom  the  trumpets  were 
given  is  not  said.  It  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  done  by  Him  who  sat  on 
the  throne.  Trumpets  were  used  then, 
as  now,  for  various  purposes ;  to  sum- 
mon an  assembly ;  to  muster  the  hosts 
of  battle ;  to  inspirit  and  animate  troops 
In  conflict.  Here  they  are  given  to 
announce-  a  series  of  important  events 
producing  great  changes  in  the  world — 
as  if  God  summoned  and  led  on  his 
hosts  to  accomplish  his  designs. 
19* 


censer ;  and  there  was  given  unto 
him  much  incense,  that  he  should 


3.  And  another  angel  came.  Who  this 
angel  was,  is  not  mentioned,  nor  have 
we  any  means  of  determining.  Of 
course  a  great  variety  of  opinion  has 
been  entertained  on  tiie  subject  (see 
Poole's  Synopsis),  some  referring  it  to 
angels  in  general ;  others  to  the  minis> 
try  of  the  church ;  others  to  Constantine ; 
others  to  Michael ;  and  many  others  to 
the  Lord  Jesus.  All  that  we  know  is, 
that  it  was  an  angel  who  thus  appeared, 
and  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in 
the  supposition  that  any  one  of  the 
angels  in  heaven  may  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  perform  what  is  here  repre- 
sented.  The  design  seems  to  be  to 
represent  the  prayers  of  the  saints  as 
ascending  in  the  anticipation  of  the  ap« 
preaching  series  of  wonders  in  the  world, 
and  there  would  hi  a  beautiful  pro- 
priety in  representing  them  as  offered  by 
an  angel — ^feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the 
church,  and  ministering  in  behalf  of  the 
saints.  ^  And  etood  at  the  altar.  In 
heaven  —  represented  as  a  temple,  with 
an  altar,  and  with  the  usual  array  of 
things  employed  in  the  worship  of  God. 
The  altar  was  the  appropriate  place  for 
him  to  stand  when  about  to  offer  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  —  for  that  is  the 
place  where  the  worshippw  stood  under 
the  ancient  dispensation.  Comp.  Notes 
on  Matt.  ▼.  23,  24 ;  Luke  i.  11.  In  the 
latter  place,  an  angel  is  represented  as 
appearing  to  Zacharias  ''on  the  right 
side  of  the  altar  of  incense."  f  Having 
a  golden  eeneer.  The  fire-panj  made 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  fire,  on  which 
to  bum  incense  in  time  of  worship.  See 
it  described  and  illustrated,  in  the  Notes 
on  Heb.  is.  4.  There  seems  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  incense  that  was 
offered  in  the  ancient  worship  was  de- 
signed to  be  emblematic  of  the  prayers 
of  saints,  for  it  was  the  custom  for  wor- 
shippers to  be  engaged  in  prayer  at  the 
time  the  incense  was  offered  by  the 
priest.  See  Luke  i.  10.  ^And  there 
waa  given  unto  him  much  incentfe.  See 
Notes  on  Luke  i.  9.  A  large  quantity 
was  here  given  to  him,  because  the  occa- 
sion was  one  on  which  many  prayers 
might  be  expected  to  be  offered,  f  Tliat 
he  ehould  offer  it  toith  the  prayere, 
Marg.,  **add  it  to.    Gr.,  "that  he  should 
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•offer  it  with  the  prayers  *  of  all 
saints  upon  the  golden  *  altar 
which  was  before  the  throne. 

4  And  title  smoke  of  the  in- 
oense» ''  which  can^  with  the  pray- 
ers of  the  saints,  ascended  up 
before  God  out  of  the  angel's  hand. 


a  Or,  add  it  to. 


^  c.  5.  8.         e  0.  6. 0. 


give  it  with" — i^ep.  The  idea  if  plain, 
that,  when  the  prayen  of  the  eainta 
ascended,  he  would  also  bum  the  in« 
oense,  that  it  might  go  up  at  the  same 
moment,  and  be  emblematio  of  them. 
Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  y.  8.  %  0/  all 
$amt».  Of  all  who  are  holy ;  of  all  wha 
are  the  children  of  God.  The  idea 
seems  to  be,  that,  at  this  time,  all  the 
saints  wonld  unite  in  calling  on  God, 
and  in  deprecating  his  wrath.  As  the 
events  which  were  about  to  occur  were  a 
matter  of  common  interest  to  the  people 
of  God,  it  was  to  be  supposed  that 
they  wonld  unite  in  common  supplica- 
tion. ^  Upon  the  golden  altar.  The 
altar  of  incense.  This  in  the  tabernacle 
and  in  the  temple  was  oyerlaid  with 
gold.  %  Which  toae  be/ore  the  throne. 
This  is  represented  as  a  temple-eeryice, 
and  the  aXtar  of  incense  is,  with  pro- 
priety, placed  before  his  seat  or  throne, 
as  it  was  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple. 
In  the  temple,  God  is  represented  as 
occupying  the  mercy-seat  in  the  holy  of 
holies,  and  the  altar  of  Incense  is  in  the 
holy  place  before  that.  See  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  temple  in  the  Notes  on 
Matt.  zxi.  12. 

4.  And  the  emoke  of  the  iueeneef  &c. 
The  smoke  caused  by  the  burning  in- 
cense. John,  as  he  saw  this,  naturally 
interpreted  it  of  the  prayers  of  the 
saints.  The  meaning  of  the  whole  sym- 
bol, thus  explained,  is,  that  at  the  time 
referred  to,  the  anxiety  of  the  church  in 
regard  to  the  events  which  were  about  to 
occur,  would  naturally  lead  to  much 
prayer.  It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt 
to  verify  this  by  any  distinct  historical 
facts,  for  no  one  can  doubt  that,  in  a 
time  of  such*  impending  calamities,  the 
church  would  be  earnestly  engaged  in 
devotion.  Such  lias  always  been  the 
case  in  timed  of  danger,  and  it  may 
always  bo  asttaszc-^  to  be  true,  that  when 
danger  thread  en  Sy.  whether  it  be  to  the 
ohoroh  at  lai^o,  or  to  an  individual 


5  And  the  angel  took  the  cen* 
ser,  and  filled  it  wi&  fire  of  the 
altar,  and  cast  it  into  '  the  earth : 
and  ^  there  were  voices,  and  thun- 
dering)S,  and  lightnings,  and  on 
earthquake.' 

4  Ex.  20  I.       <  Or,  tfpon.       /  c.  16. 18. 
/  2  Sa.  22.  8. 

Christian,  there  will  be  a  resort  to  the 
throne  of  grace. 

6.  And  the  angtl  took  the  eenettr^ 
Ver.  3.  This  is  a  new  symbol,  designed 
to  famish  a  new  representation  of  future 
events.  By  the  former  it  had  been  shown 
that  there  would  be  much  prayer  offered ; 
by  this  it  is  designed  to  ^ow  that»  not- 
withstanding the  prayer  that  would  be 
offered,  great  and  fearful  calamities 
would  come  upon  the  earth.  This  is 
symbolised  by  casting  the  'censer  upon 
the  earth,  aa  if  the  prayers  were  not 
heard  any  longer,  or  as  if  prayer  were 
now  in  vain,  f  And  JiUed  it  with  fire 
of  the  altar.  An  image  similar  to  this 
occurs  in  Esek.  z.  2,  where  the  man 
clothed  in  linen  is  commanded  to  go 
between  the  wheels  under  the  cherub, 
and  fill  his  hand  with  coals  of  fire  from 
between  the  cherubims,  and  to  scatter 
them  over  the  city  as  a  symbol  of 
its  destruction.  Here  the  coals  are 
taken,  evidently,  from  the  altar  of 
sacrifice.  Comp.  Notes  on  Isa.  vi.  1. 
On  these  coals  no  incense  was  placed, 
but  they  were  tbrpwn  at  once  to  the 
earth.  The  new  emblem,  therefore,  is 
the  taking  of  coals,  and  scattering  them 
abroad  as  a  symbol  of  the  destruction 
that  was  about  to  ensue.  ^  And  <:a9t  it 
into  the  earth,  Marg.,  upon,  The/nax- 
gin  expresses  undoubtedly  the  meaning. 
The  symbol,  therefore,  properly  denoted 
that  fearful  calamities  were  about  to 
come  upon  the  earth.  Even  the  prayers 
of  saints  did  not  prevail  to  turn  them 
away,  and  now  the  symbol  of  the  scat- 
tered coals  indicated  that  terrible  judg- 
ments were  about  to  come  upon  tho 
world.  ^  And  there  were  voices.  Sounds, 
noises.  Seo  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  5.  Tho 
order  is  not  the  same  here  as  there,  but 
lightnings,  thunderiugs,  ond  voices  are 
mentioned  in  both.  %  And  an  earth- 
quake. Ch.  vi.  12.  This  is  *a  synil)ol  of 
commotion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  look 
for  a  literal  fulfilment  of  it,  any  more 
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6  And  the  seyen  angels  which 
had  the  seven  trumpets  prepared 
themselves  to  sound. 

than  it  is  for  literal  "voices,"  "light- 
ninge/'  or  "  thunderings/* 

6.  And  the  seven  angele  tohieh  had  the 
seven  tmmpete  prepared  themselves  to 
sound.  Ver.  7.  Evidently  in  succession, 
perhaps  by  arranging  themselves  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  to  sound. 
The  way  is  now  prepared  for  the  sonnd> 
ing  of  the  trumpets,  and  for  the  fearful 
commotions  and  changes  which  would 
foe  indicated  by  that.  The  last  seal  is 
opened;  heaven  stands  in  suspense  to 
know  what  is  to  be  disclosed;  the  saints, 
filled  with  solicitude,  have  oflfered  their 
prayers;  the  censer  of  coals  has  been 
east  to  the  earth,  as  if  these  judgments 
could  be  no  longer  stayed  by  prayer ; 
and  the  angels  prepare  to  sound  the 
trumpets  indicative  of  what  is  to  occur. 

7.  The  first  angel  sounded.  The  first 
in  order,  and  indicating  the  first  in  the 
series  of  events  that  were  to  follow. 
^  And  there  followed  hail.  Hail  is  usu- 
ally a  symbol  of  the  divine  vengeance, 
as  it  has  often  been  employed  to  ac- 
complish the  divine  purposes  of  punish- 
ment. Thus  in  Exodus  ix.  23,  "And 
the  Lord  sent  thunder  and  hail,  and  the 
fire  ran  along  the  ground,  and  the  Lord 
rained  hail  upon  the  land  of  Egypt."  So 
in  Ps.  cv.  32,  referring  to  the  plagues 
npon  Egypt,  it  is  said,  "  He  gave  them 
hail  for  rain,  and  flaming  fire  in  their 
land."  So  again,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  48,  **  He 
gave  up  their  cattle  also  to  the  hail,  and 
their  flocks  to  hot  thunderbolts."  As 
early  as  the  time  of  Job,  hail  was  under- 
stood to  be  an  emblem  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure, and  an  instrument  in  inflicting 
punishment : 

"  Hast  thoa  entered  into  the  treuare*  of  the  anow, 
Or  hut  tbou  aeon  the  treuure  of  the  bail> 
Which  I  have  reaerved  ai^ainat  the  day  oftrotibUf 
A^ainit  Me  day  of  battle  and  toar  ?"— 

ch.  zzzviti.  22,  23. 

6o  also  the  same  image  is  used  in  Ps. 
xvUi.  13. 

**  The  Lord  alto  t&undered  in  the  heavena, 
And  the  Moet  Bfgh  f ave  forth  hia  roisoi 
Hailatonet  and  coalt  of  fire." 

Comp.  Haggai,  ch.  ii.  17.  The  destruc* 
tion  of  the  Assyrian  army,  it  is  said, 
would  be  accomplished  in  the  same  way, 
Csa.  xzx.  30.  Comp.  Ezek.  xiil.  11 ; 
cxzviii.  22.  ^  And  fire.  Lightning. 
This  also  is  an  instrument  and  an  em- 


7  The  first  an^l  sounded,  and  * 
there  followed  hail  and  fire  mingled 

a  Eze.  38.  22. 

blem  of  destruction.  ^Mingled  with 
hlood.  By  blood,  "we  must  naturally 
understand,"  says  Pref.  Stuart,  "  in  this 
case,  a  shower  of  colored  rain ;  that  is, 
rain  of  a  rubidinous  aspect,  an  occftr- 
rence  which  is  known  sometimes  to  take 
place,  and  which,  like  falling  stars, 
eclipses,  etc.,  was  viewed  with  terror  by 
the  ancients,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
be  indicative  of  blood  that  was  to  be 
shed." — The  appearance  doubtless  was 
that  of  a  red  shower,  apparently  of  hail, 
or  snow — for  rain  is  not  mentioned.  It 
is  not  a  rain  storm,  it  is  a  hail  storm  that 
is  the  image  here — and  the  image  is  that 
of  a  driving  hail  storm,  where  the  light- 
nings flashed,  and  where  there  was  the 
intermingling  of  a  reddish  substance 
that  resembled  blood,  and  that  was  an 
undoubted  symbol  of  blood  that  was  to  • 
be  shed.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
red  rain,  or  red  hail,  but  red  snow  is  not 
very  ancommon,  and  the  image  here 
would  be  complete  if  we  suppose  that 
there  was  an  intermingling  of  red  snow 
in  the  driving  tempest  This  species  of 
snow  was  found  by  Captain  Ross  at  Baf- 
fin's Bay  on  the  17th  of  August,  1819. 
The  mountains  that  were  dyed  with  the 
snow  were  about  eight  miles  long,  and  six 
hundred  feet  high.  The  red  color  reached 
to  the  ground  in  many  places  ten  or 
twelve  feet  deep,  and  continued  for  a 
great  length  of  time.  Although  red  snow 
had  not  until  this  attracted  much  no- 
tice, yet  it  had  been  long  before  observed 
in  Alpine  countries.  Saussare  discovered 
ItonMountSt.  Bernard  in  1778.  Ramond 
found  it  on  the  Pyrenees ;  and  Sommer- 
field  discovered  it  in  Norway.  "  In  1818 
red  snow  fell  on  the  Italian  Alps  and 
Apennines.  In  March,  1808,  the  whole 
country  about  Cadore,  Belluno,  and  Fcl- 
tri,  was  covered  with  a  red-colored  snow, 
to  the  depth  of  six  and  a  half  feet ;  but 
a  white  snow  had  fallen  both  before  and 
after  it,  the  red  formed  a  stratum  in  the 
middle  of  the  white.  At  the  same  time 
a  similar  fall  took  place  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Valtoline,  Brescia,  Carinthio, 
and  Tyrol."  Edin.  Eney.  Art.  Snow. 
These  fact^  show  that  what  is  referred 
to  here  in  the  symbol  might  possibly 
occur.  Such  a  symbol  would  be  pro- 
perly expressive  of  6lood  and  camag*. 
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with  blood,  tind  they  were  cast  upon 
the  earth:  and  the  third  part  of 


^  And  they  were  caet  upon  the  earth. 
The  bail,  the  fire,  and  the  blood  —  de- 
noting that  the  fulfilment  of  this  was  to 
be  on  the  earth,  ^  And  the  third  part 
of  treet  was  burnt  up.  By  the  fire  that 
eame  down  with  the  hail  and  the  blood. 
^'And  all  green  grata  ioa$  burnt  up. 
Wherever  this  lighted  on  the  earth. 
The  meaning  would  seem  to  be,  that, 
wherever  this  tempest  beat,  the  effect 
was  to  destroy  a  third  part  —  that  is,  a 
large  portion  of  the  treee,  and  to  con- 
sume all  the  grass.  A  portion  of  the 
trees — strong  and  mighty — ^wonld  stand 
against  it ;  bat  that  which  was  so  ten- 
der, as  grass  is,  would  be  consumed. 
The  sense  does  not  seem  to  be  that  the 
tempest  would  be  confined  to  a  third 
part  of  the  world  and  destroy  all  the 
trees  and  the  grass  there,  but  that  it 
would  be  a  sweeping  and  general  tem- 
pest, and  that  wherever  it  spread  it  would 
prostrate  a  third  part  of  the  trees  and 
consume  all  the  grass.  Thus  under- 
stood, it  would  seem  to  mean  that,  in 
reference  to  those  things  in  the  world 
which  were  firm  and  established  like 
treee,  it  would  not  sweep  them  toholly 
away,  though  it  would  make  great  deso- 
lation ;  but  in  reference  to  those  which 
were  delicate  and  feeble — like  grass — it 
would  sweep  them  wholly  away.  —  This 
itonld  not  be  an  inapt  description  of  the 
ordinary  effects  of  invasion  in  time  of 
war.  A  few  of  those  things  which 
seem  most  firm  and  established  in  soci- 
ety—  like  trees  in  a  forest — weather 
out  the  storm ;  while  the  gentle  yirtues, 
the  domestic  enjoyments,  the  arts  of 
peace,  like  tender  grass,  are  wholly 
destroyed.  The  fulSment  of  this,  we 
are  undoubtedly  to  expect  to  find  in  the 
terrors  of  invasion;  the  evils  of  war; 
the  effusion  of  blood;  the  march  of 
armies.  So  far  as  the  language  is  con- 
cerned, the  symbol  would  apply  to  any 
hostile  invasion;  but,  in  pursuing  the 
exposition  on  the  principles  on  which 
we  have  thus  far  conducted  it,  we  are  to 
look  for  the  fulfilment  in  one  or  more  of 
those  invasions  of  the  northern  hordes 
that  preceded  the  downfall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  and  that  contributed  to  it — 
In  the  <  Analysis'  of  the  chapter,  some 
reasons  were  given  why  these  four  trum- 


trees  *  was  burnt  up,  and  all  green 
grass  was  burnt  up. 

a  18.2.13. 

pet  signals  were  placed  together,  as  per- 
taining to  a  series  of  events  of  the  same 
general  character,  and  as  distinguished 
from  tiiose  which  were  to  follow.  The 
natural  place  which  they  occupy,  or  the 
events  which  we  should  suppose,  from 
the  views  taken  above  of  tiie  first  six 
seals,  would  be  represented,  would  bo 
the  successive  invasions  of  the*  northern 
hordes  which  ultimately  accomplished 
the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire. 
There  are /our  of  these  "  trumpets,"  and 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  Miquiry  whether 
there  were  /our  events  of  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness that  would  mark  these  inva- 
sions, or  that  would  constitute  period* 
or  epochs  in  the  destruction  of  llie  Bo- 
man  power.  At  this  point  in  writing,  I 
looked  on  a  chart  of  history,  composed 
with  no  r^erence  to  this  prophecy,  and 
found  a  singular  and  unexpected  prom- 
inence given  to  four  suon  events  ex- 
tending from  the  first  invasion  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  to  the  Fall  of  the 
Western  empire,  A.I>.  476.  The  first 
was  the  invasion  of  Alaric,  king  of  the 
Goths,  A.  D.  410 ;  a  second  was  the  in- 
vasion of  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns, 
"scourge  of  God,"  A.  D.  447;  a  third 
was  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Genseric,  king 
of  the  Vandals,  A.D.  455 ;  and  the  fourth, 
resulting  in  the  final  conquest  of  Rome, 
was  that  of  Odoacer,  king  of  the  He- 
ruli,  who  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Italy,  A.  B.  476.  We  shall  see,  however, 
on  a  closer  examination,  that  although 
two  of  these — Attila  and  Genseric— were, 
during  a  part  of  their  career,  cotempo- 
rary,  yet  the  most  prominent  place  is 
due  to  Genseric  in  the  events  that  at- 
tended the  downfall  of  the  empire, 
and  that  the  second  trumpet  probably 
related  to  him;  the  third  to  Attila. 
These  were,  beyond  doubt,  four  great 
periods  or  events  attending  the  Fidl  of 
the  Roman  empire,  which  synchronize 
with  the  period  before  us.  If,  therefore, 
we  regard  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal 
as  denoting  the  threatening  aspect  of 
these  invading  powers — the  gathering 
of  the  dark  cloud  that  hovered  over  the 
borders  of  the  empire,  and  the  consterna- 
tion produced  by  that  approaching  storm ; 
and  if  we  regard  the  trnnsaotions  in  the 
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Tiith  chapter — the  holding  of  the  winds 
in  check,  and  the  sealing  of  the  chosen 
of  God,  as  denoting  the  9U8pennon  of  the 
impending  judgments  in  order  that  a 
work  might  be  done  to  save  the  church, 
and  as  referring  to  the  divine  interposi- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  church,  then  the 
Appropriate  place  of  these  four  trumpets, 
under  the  seventh  seal,,  will  be  when 
.  that  delayed  and  restrained  storm  burst 
in  successive  blasts  upon  different  parts 
of  the  empire;  the  successive  invasions 
which  were  so  prominent  in  the  over- 
throw of  that  vast  power.  History  marks 
four  of  these  events^— four  heavy  blows — 
four  sweepings  of  the  tempest  and  the 
storm,  under  Alario,  Genserlo,  Attila, 
and  Odoacer,  whose  movements  could 
not  be  better  symbolized  than  by  these 
successive  blasts  of  the  trumpet -~  The 
first  of  these  is  the  invasion  of  Alaric, 
and  the'  enquiry  now  is,  whether  his  in- 
vasion is  such  as  would  be  properly 
symbolized  by  the  first  trumpet  La 
illustrating  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  no- 
tice some  of  the  movements  of  Alaric, 
and  the  alarm  consequent  on  his  invar- 
sion  of  the  empire ;  and  then  to  enquire 
how  far  this  corresponds  with  the  images 
employed  in  the  description  of  the  first 
trumpet.  For  these  illustrations,  I  shall 
be  indebted  mainly  to  Mr.  Gibbon.  Ala- 
ric, the  Goth,  was  at  first  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  emperor  Theodosius, 
in  his  attempt  to  oppose  the  usurper  Ar- 
foogastes,  after  the  murder  of  Valenti- 
nian,  emperor  of  the  West.  Theodosius, 
in  order  to  oppose  the  usurper,  em- 
ployed, among  others,  numerous  barba- 
rians— Iberians,  Arabs,  and  Goths.  One 
of  them  was  Alaric,  who,  to  use  the 
language  of  Mr.  Gibbon  (ii.  179),  "ac- 
quired in  the  school  of  Theodosius,  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  which  he 
afterward  so  fiitally  exerted  in  the  des- 
truction of  Bome."  A.  B.  392-394.  After 
the  death  of  Theodosius  (A.  D.  395),  the 
Goths  revolted  from  the  Roman  power, 
and  Alaric,  who  had  been  disappointed 
in  his  expectations  of  being  raised  to  the 
command  of  the  Roman  annies,  became 
their  leader.  Decttnd  FaU, ii.  213.  " That 
renowned  leader  was  descended  firom 
the  noble  race  of  the  Baiti;  which 
yielded  only  to  the  royal  dignity  of  the 
Omali;  he  had  solicited  the  command 
of  the  Roman  armies ;  and  the  ioiperial 
court  provoked  htm  to  demonstrate  the 
folly  of  their  refiual,  and  the  importance 


of  their  loss.  In  the  midst  of  a  divided 
court,  and  a  discontented  people,  the 
emperor  Arcadius  was  terrified  by  the 
aspect  of  the  Gothic  arms,"  Ao,  Ahurie 
then  invaded  and  conquered  Greece, 
laying  it  waste  in  his  progress,  until  he 
reached  Athens.  iL  214,  216.  «  The 
fertile  fields  of  Phocis  and  Boeotia  were 
instantly  covered  by  a  deluge  of  barba- 
rians ,'  who  massacred  the  males  of  age 
to  bear  arms,  and  drove  away  tiie  beau- 
tiful females,  with  the  spoil  and  cattie 
of  the  flamiiig  villages."  Alaric  then 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Theodosius,  the 
emperor  of  the  East  (iL  216) ;  was  made 
master-generid  of  Eastern  Dlyricam,  and 
created  a  magistrate  (it  217);  soon 
united  under  his  command  the  bar- 
barous nations  that  had  made  the  in- 
vasion, and  was  solemnly  declared  to  be 
the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  ii.  217. 
*'  Armed  with  this  double  power,  seated 
on  the  verge  of  two  empires,  he  alter- 
nately sold  his  deceitful  promises  to  the 
courts  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  till  he 
declared  and  executed  his  purpose  of 
invading  the  dominion  of  the  West.  The 
provinces  of  Europe  which  belonged  to 
the  Eastern  empire  were  already  ex- 
hausted ;  those  of  Asia  were  inaccessible ; 
and  the  strength  of  Constantinople  had 
resisted  his  attack.  But  he  was  tempted 
by  the  beauty,  the  wealth,  and  the  fame 
of  Italy,  which  he  had  twice  visited ;  and 
he  seoretiy  aspired  to  plant  the  Gothic 
standard  on  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  to 
enrich  his  army  with  the  accumulated 
spoils  of  three  hundred  triumphs."  ii. 
217-218.  In  describing  his  march  to 
the  Danube,  and  his  progress  towards 
Italy,  having  increased  his  army  with  a 
large  number  of  barbarians,  Mr,  Gibbon 
uses  the  remarkable  language  expressive 
of  the  general  consternation,  already 
quoted,  in  the  description  of  the  sixth  seal. 
Alaric  approached  rapidly  towards  the 
imperial  city,  resolved  to  "conquer  or  die 
before  the  gates  of  Rome."  But  he  was 
checked  by  Stilicho,  and  compelled  to 
make  peace,  and  retired  (Dec.  and  Fall, 
iu  222),  and  the  threatening  storm  was 
for  a  time  suspended.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  viL  1,  §eq»  So  great  was  the  con- 
sternation, however,  that  the  Roman 
court,  which  then  had  its  seat  at  Milan, 
thought  it  necessary  to  remove  to  a  safer 
place,  and  became  fixed  at  Ravenna, 
ii.  224.  This  calm,  secured  by  the  re- 
treat of  Alaric,  was,  however^  of  short 
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•oniiniUBiee.  la  A.  D.  408,  he  ftgain 
inraded  Italy,  in  a  mora  laeoerafiil 
manner,  attaeked  the  capital,  and  more 
than  once  pillaged  &ome.  The  follow- 
ing fiietfl,  for  which  I  am  indehied  to 
Mr.  Gihhon,  will  illostrate  Uie  progress 
of  these  events,  and  the  effects  of  this 
Uastof  the  "first  tmmpet"  in  the  series 
that  annoanced  the  destruction  of  the 
Western  empire. 

(a)  The  dfect,  on  the  destiny  of  the 
empire,  of  removing  the  Roman  court  to 
Ravenna  from  the  dread,  of  the  Cloths. 
As  early  as  A.  D.  303,  the  eonrt  of  the 
emperor  of  the  West  was,  for  the  most 
part,  estahlished  at  Milan.  For  some 
Ume  before,  the  "  sovereignty  of  the 
capital  was  gradaally  annihilated  by  the 
extent  of  eon<iue8t/'  and  the  emperors 
were  required  to  be  long  absent  from 
Borne  on  the  frontiers,  until  in  the  time 
of  Diocletian  and  Maximin,  the  seat  of 
government  was  fixed  at  Milan,  **  whose 
situation  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  ap- 
peared far  more  convenient  than  that  of 
Rome,  for  tiie  Important  porpose  of 
watching  the  motions  of  the  barbarians 
of  Germany."  Gibbon,  i.  213.  "  The 
life  of  Diocletian  and  Maximin  was  a 
life  of  action,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  was  spent  in  camps,  or  in  those 
long  and  frequent  marches ;  but  when- 
ever the  public  business  allowed  them 
any  relaxation,  they  seem  to  have  re- 
tired with  pleasure  to  their  favorite  resi- 
dences of  Nlcomedia  and  Milan.  Till 
Diocletian,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
reign,  celebrated  his  Roman  triumph,  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
visited  the  ancient  capital  of  the  em- 
pire/' Gibbon  i.  214.  From  this  place, 
the  court  was  driven  away,  by  the  dread 
of  the  Northern  barbarians,  to  Ravenna, 
a  safer  place,  which  thenceforward  be- 
came the  seat  of  government,  while 
Italy  was-  ravaged  by  the  Northern 
hordes,  and  while  Rome  was  besieged 
and  pillaged.  Mr.  Gibbon,  under  cUte 
of  A.  D.  404,  says,  ''  The  recent  danger 
to  which  the  person  of  the  emperor  had 
been  exposed  in  the  defenceless  palace 
of  Milan  [from  Alaric  and  the  Goths] 
urged  him  to  seek  a  retreat  in  some  inac- 
cessible fortress  in  Italy,  where  he  might 
securely  remain,  while  the  open  countiy 
was  covered  by  a  deluge  of  barbarians." 
Vol.  ii.  p.  224.  He  then  proceeds  to 
describe  the  situi^ion  of  Ravenna,  and 
the  removal  of  the  court  thither,  and  then 


adds  (p.  226),  **  The  ftan  of  Hononns 
were  not  without  fmindation,  nor  were 
his  precautions  without  effect.  While 
Italy  rejoiced  in  her  deliverance  from 
the  Goths,  a  furious  tempest  was  ezeited 
among  the  nations  of  Germany,  who 
yieldMl  to  the  irresbtible  impuLM  that 
appears  to  hare  been  generally  eommu^ 
nicated  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  continent  of  Asuu"  That  mighty, 
movement  of  the  Huns  is  then  described, 
as  the  storm  was  preparing  to  burst 
upon  the  Roman  empire.  iL  225.  The 
agitation,  and  the  removal  of  the  Roman 
government,  were  events  not  inappro- 
priate, to  be  described  by  qn^^bols  re- 
lating to  the  fidl  of  that  mighty  power, 
(fr)  The  particulars  of  that  inva«ion, 
the  consternation,  the  siege  of  Rome^ 
and  the  eaptnre  and  pilli^  of  the  im- 
perial city,  would  confirm  the  propriety 
of  this  application  of  the  symbol  of  the 
first  trumpet.  It  would  be  too  long  to 
copy  the  account — ^for  it  extends  through 
many  pages  of  the  history  of  the  Decline 
and  FaU  of  the  empire ;  but  a  few  se> 
lected  sentences  may  show  the  general 
character  of  the  events,  and  the  pro> 
priety  of  the  symbols,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  referred  to  these  things.  Thus 
Mr.  Gibbon  (ii.  226,  227)  says,  "  The 
correspondence  of  the  nations  was,  in 
that  age,  so  imperfect  and  precarious, 
that  the  revolutions  of  the  North  might 
escape  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of 
Ravenna ;  till  the  dark  cloud  which  was 
collected  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic, 
burst  in  thunder  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Upper  Danube.  The  king  of  the  con^ 
federate  Germans  passed,  without  resist- 
ance, the  Alps,  the  Po,  and  the  Apen- 
nine;  leaving  on  the  one  hand  the 
inaccessible  piUaee  of  Honorius  securely 
buried  among  the  marshes  of  Ravenna  -, 
and  on  the  other  the  camp  of  Stilicho, 
who  had  fixed  his  head  quarters  at 
Ticinium,  or  Pavia,  but  who  seepas  to 
have  avoided  a  decisive  battie  till  he 
had  assembled  his  distant  forces.  Many 
cities  of  Italy  were  idllaged^  or  destroyed. 
The  senate  and  people  trembled  at  their 
approach  within  a  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  of  Rome ;  and  anxiously  compared 
the  danger  which  they  had  escaped,  with 
the  new  perils  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed,'' Ac.  Rome  was  besieged  for  the 
first  time  by  the  Goths,  A.  D.  408.  Of 
this  siege,  Mr.  Gibbon  (iL  252-254)  has 
given  a  graphic  description.     Among 
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DilMr  things  he  eayB,  *<  That  unfortunate 
city  gradually  experienced  the  distress 
of  scarcity,  and  at  length  the  horrid 
calamity  of  famine."  "  A  dark  suspicion 
was  entertained,  t&at  some  desperate 
wretches  ted  on  Uic  bodies  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  whom  thej  had  secretly  mnr- 
4eredj  and  eyen  mothers  (such  were  the 
horrid  conflicts  of  the  two  most  powerful 
iosUncts  implanted  by  nature  in  the 
human  breast)  even  mothers  are  said  to 
haye  tasted  the  flesh  of  their  slaughtered 
infants.  Many  thousands  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Rome  expired  in  their  houses, 
dr  in  the  streets,  for  want  of  sustenance ; 
and,  as  the  publie  sepulchres  without 
the  walk  were  in  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
the  stench,  which  arose  from  so  many 
pvtrid  and  unburied  carcases,  infected 
the  air;  and  the  miseries  of  famine  were 
snoeeeded  and  aggravated  by  a  pesti- 
leQtial  disease."  The  first  siege  was 
raised  by  the  payment  of  an  enormous 
raasom.  Gibbon,  ii.  354.  The  second 
eiege  of  Rome  by  the  QDths  occurred 
A.  D.  409.  Thi$  siege  was  carried  on  by 
preyenting  the  supply  of  proyisions, 
Alario  having  seized  upon  Ottia,  the 
Roman  port,  where  the  proyisions  for 
the  capital  were  deposited.  The  Romans 
finally  consented  to  receive  a  new  em- 
peror at  the  hand  of  Alaric,  and  Attains 
was  appointed  in  the  place  of  the  feeble 
Honorius,  who  was  then  at  Ravenna, 
and  who  had  abandoned  the  capital. 
Attains,  an  inefficient  prince,  was  soon 
publicly  skipped  of  the  robes  of  office, 
and  Alaric,  enraged  at  the  conduct  of  the 
court  at  Ravenna  towards  him,  turned 
his  wrath  a  third  time  on  Rome,  and 
laid  siege  to  the  city.  This  occurred 
A.  D.  410.  "The  king  of  the  Goths, 
who  no  longer  dissembled  his  appetite 
for  plunder  and  reVenge,  appeared  in 
arms  under  the  walls  of  the  capital ;  and 
the  trembling  senate,  without  any  hope 
of  relief,  prepared,  by  a  desperate  effort, 
to  delay  the  ruin  of  their  country.  But 
they  were  unable  to  guard  against  the 
conspiracy  of  their  slaves  and  domestics  ,* 
who  either  from  birth  or  interest  were 
attached  to  the  cause  of  the  enemy.  At 
the  hour  of  midnight,  the  Salarian  gate 
was  silently  opened,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  awakened  by  the  tremendous  sound 
of  the  Gothic  trumpet.  Eleven  hundred 
and  sixty-three  years  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  the  imperial  city,  which 
had  anbdned  and  civilized  so  consider- 


able a  part  of  mankind,  was  delivored  to 
the  Uoentions  fury  of  the  tribes  of  Ger- 
many and  Scythia."     Gibbon,  ii.  260. 

(c)  It  is,  perhaps,  only  nece8sary  to 
add  that  the  invasion  of  Alaric  was  in 
fact  but  one  of  the  great  events  that  led 
to  the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  that,  in 
announcing  that  fall,  where  a  succession 
of  events  was  to  occur,  it  would  pro- 
perly be  represented  by  the  blast  of  one 
of  the 'trumpets.  The  expressions  cm- 
ployed  in  the  symbol,  are,  indeed,  such 
as  might  be  applied  to  any  invasion  of 
hostile  armies,  but  they  are  such  as 
iDould  be  used  if  the  design  w-ere  ad- 
mitted to  be  to  describe  the  invasion  of 
the  Gothic  conqueror.  For  (1)  that  in- 
vasion, as  we  have  seen,  would  be  well 
represented  by  the  storm  of  bail  and 
lightning  that  was  seen  in  vision;  (2) 
by  the  red  color  mingled  in  that  storm — 
indicative  of  blood;  (3)  by  the  fact  that 
it  consumed  the  trees  and  the  grass. 
This,  as  we  saw  in  the  exposition,  would 
properly  denote  the  desolations  produced 
by  war — applicable,  indeed,  to  all  war, 
but  ae  applicable  to  the  invasion  of  Ala- 
ric as  any  war  that  has  occurred,  and  it 
is  such  an  emblem  as  would  be  used  if  it 
were  admitted  that  it  was  the  design  to 
represent  his  invasion.  The  sweeping 
storm  prostrating  the  trees  of  the  forest, 
is  an  apt  emblem  of  the  evils  of  war, 
and,  as  was  remarked  in  the  exposition, 
no  more  striking  illustration  of  the  con- 
sequences of  a  hostile  invasion  could  be 
employed  than  the  destrur^on  of  the 
"  green  grass."  What  is  here-represented 
in  the  symbol,  cannot  perhaps  Be  better 
expressed  than  in  the  language  of  l^Ir. 
Gibson  when  describing  the  inv^fion 
of  the  Roman  empire  under  Alaric. 
Speaking  of  that  invasion,  he  says: — 
"  While  the  peace  of  Germany  was  se- 
cured by  the  attachment  of  the  Franks 
and  the  neutrality  of  the  Alemann!,  the 
subjects  of  Rome,  unconscious  of  their 
approaching  calamities,  enjoyed  the 
state  of  quiet  and  prosperity  which  had 
seldom  blessed  the  frontiers  of  Gaul. 
Their  flocks  and  herds  were  permitted 
to  graze  in  the  pastures  of  the  Barba- 
rians; their  huntsmen  penetrated,  with- 
out fear  or  danger,  into  the  darkest 
recesses  of  the  Hyrcenian  wood.  The 
banks  of  the  Rhine  were  crowned,  like 
those  of  the  Tiber,  with  houses  and  jrell- 
cultivated  farms ;  and  if  a  poet  dpsoend- 
cd  the  river,  ho  might  expreps  his  doubt 
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8  And  the  86C<»id  angel  sounded,  I  boimng  with  fire  mm  eart  into 

and  as  it  were  a  great  mountain  *  ^  j^  51, 25, 


on  which  side  was  situated  the  territory 
of  the  Ronuuis.    Thia  scene  of  peaoe 
and  plenty  was  suddenly  changed  into 
a  desert;  and  the  prospect  of  the  smok- 
ing ruins  could  alone  distinguish  the 
solitude  of  nature  from  the  desolation 
of  man.    The  flourishing  city  of  Mentz 
was  surprised  and  destroyed ;  and  many 
thousand    Christians    were    inhumanly 
massacred  in  the  church.    Worms  per- 
ished after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege ; 
Strasburgv    Spires*    Rheims,    Toumay, 
ArraSy  Amiens,  experienced  the  cruel 
oppression  of  the  German  yoke;  and 
the  consuming  flames  of  war   spread 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  seventeen  provinces 
of  GauL    That  rich  and  extensive  conn- 
try,  as  far  as  the  ocean,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Pyrenees,  was  delivered  to  the  Bar- 
barians, who  drove  before  them,  in  a 
promiscuous  crowd,  the  bishop,  the  sen- 
ator, and  the  virgin,  laden  with  the 
spoilB  of  their  houses  and  altars."  ii.  230. 
In  reference,  also,  to  the  invasion  of 
Alaric,  and  the  particular  nature  of  the 
desolation  depicted  under  the  first  trum- 
pet, a  remarkable  passage  which  Mr. 
Gibbon  has  quoted  from   Claudian,  as 
describing  the  effects  of  the  invasion  of 
Alaric,  may  be  here  introduced.    **  The 
old  man/'  says  he,  speaking  of  Claudian, 
**  who  had  passed  his  simple  and  inno- 
cent life  in  the  neighborhood  of  Verona, 
was  a  stranger  to  the  quarrels  both  of 
kings  and  of  bishops ;  hii  pleasures,  his 
desires,  his  knowledge,  were  confined 
within  the  circle  of  his  paternal  farm ; 
and  a  staff*  supported  his  aged  steps  on 
the  same  ground  where  he  had  sported 
in  infancy.    Yet  even  this  humble  and 
rustic  felicity  (which  Claudian  describes 
with  so  much  truth  and  feeling)  was  still 
exposed  to  the  undistinguishmg  rage  of 
war.     His  trees,  his  old  contemporary* 
trees,  must  blaze  in  the  conflagration  of 
the  whole  country;    a  detachment  of 
Gothic  cavalry  must  sweep  away  his 
cottage  and  his  family ;  and  the  power 
of  Alaric  could  destroy  this  happiness 
which  he  was  not  able  either  to  taste  or 


*  iDfentem  memlDit  parvo  qui  irennins  quercum 
▲•qDAarnquqae  viaat  eonMnuime  nemua. 

A  Beifhboriiiff  wood  born  with  hintelf  h*  mm, 
And  lovet  bit  old  contenporary  tr»ei.— Cknnlcy. 


to  bestow.  *  Fame,'  says  the  poet>  *  en- 
circling  with  terror  or  gloomy  wing^ 
produmed  the  march  of  the  Barbarian 
army,  and  filled  Italy  with  eonstema- 
tion.' "  ii.  218.  And  (4)  as  to  the  exfenl 
of  the  calamity,  there  is  also  a  stnldng 
propriety  in  the  language  of  the  symbol 
as  i^plicable  to  the  invasion  of  Alari«. 
I  do  not  suppose  indeed,  that  it  is  ne- 
eessaiy,  in  order  to  find  a  proper  fnlfil- 
ment  of  the  symbol,  to  be  ableio  show 
that  exactly  one-third  part  of  the  empire 
was  made  desolate  in  this  way,  but  it  is 
a  sufficient  fulfilment  if  desolation  spread 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Roman 
world — CM  if  a  third  part  had  been  de- 
stroyed. No  one  who  reads  the  account 
of  the  invasion  of  Alaric,  can  doubt  that 
it  would  be  an  apt  description  of  the 
ravages  of  his  arms  to  say  that  a  third 
part  was  laid  waste.  That  the  desola* 
tions  produced  by  Alaric  were  such  as 
would  be  properly  represented  by  this 
symbol,  may  be  fully  seen  by  consulting 
the  whole  account  of  that  invaslcm  in 
Gibbon,  u.  213—266. 

8.  And  the  teoond  angel  eounded. 
Comp.  Notes  on  vs.  2.  7.  This,  accord- 
ing  to  the  interpretation  proposed  above, 
refers  to  the  second  of  the  four  great 
events  which  contributed  to  the  down£sll 
of  the  Roman  empire.  It  wUl  be  proper 
in  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  to  enquire 
into  the  literal  meaning  of  the  symbol, 
and  then  whether  there  was  any  event 
that  corresponded  with  it.  f  Aii<i  cm  it 
toere  a  great  mountain,  A  mountain  is  a 
natural  symbol  of  strength,  and  hence 
becomes  a  symbol  of  a  strong  and  power- 
ful kingdom ;  for  mountains  are  not  only 
places  of  strength  in  themselves,  but 
they  anciently  answered  the  purposes 
of  fortified  places,  and  were  the  seats  of 
power.  Hence  they  axe  properly  sym- 
bols of  strong  nations.  ''  The  stone  that 
smote  the  image  became  a  great  moun- 
tain, and  filled  the  whole  eiurth."  Ban. 
it  35.  Comp.  Zech.  iv.  7 ;  Jer.U.25.  We 
naturally,  then,  apply  this  part  of  the 
symbol  to  some  strong  and  mighty  na- 
tion—  not  a  naUon,  necessarily,  that 
issued /rom  a  mountainous  region,  but  a 
nation  that  in  strength  reevmbled  a 
mountain.  ^  Burning  with  Jire,  A  moun- 
tain in  a  blase ;  that  is,  with  all  its  woods 
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tihe  sea :  *  and  the  third  part  of  the 
sea  became  blood; ' 
9  And  the  third  part  of  the  crea- 


a  Am.  7. 4. 


on  fire,  or,  more  probably  a  voleanic 
mountain.  There  would  perhaps  be  no 
more  sublime  image  than  such  &  moun- 
tain, lifted  suddei^j  from  its  base  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.  One  of  the  snblimest 
parts  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  is  that  where 
the  poet  represents  the  angels  in  the 
great  battle  in  heaven  as  lifting  the 
mountains — touring  thetn  from  their  base 
— and  hurling  them  on  the  foe. 

*'  From  tbair  foiiBdatioiit  beaviBg  to  aod  fro, 
TheT  plucked  the  Mated  hilit,  with  all  tbeir  load, 
Recks,  wttn,  wooda,  and  by  the  abagfy  topa 
UplUUnff,  bore  them  in  tbeir  bandi/'— etc.— B.  vi. 

The  poet,  however,  has  not,  as  John 
has,  represented  a  volcano  borne  along 
and  cast  into  the  sea.    The  symbol  em- 
ployed here  would  denote  some  fiery, 
impetuous,  destructive  power.    If  used 
to  denote  a  nation,  it  would  be  a  nation 
that  was,  as  it  were,  burning  with  the 
desire  of  conquest—impetuous  and  fierce 
and  fiery  in  its  assaults — and  consuming 
all  in  its  way.     f  Cent  into   the   aea. 
The  image  is  very  sublime;  the  scene, 
should  such  an  event  occur,  would  be 
awfully  grand. — As. to  the  fulfilmient  of 
this,  or  the  thing  that  was  intended  to 
be  represented  by  il^  there  cannot  be 
any  material  doubt.    It  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood literally  of  course,  and  the  na- 
tural application  is  to  some  ncUion  or 
army,  that  has  a  resemblance  in  some 
respects  to  such  a  blazing  mountain,  and 
the  effect  of  whose  march  would  be  like 
casting  such  a  mountain  into  the  ocean. 
We  naturally  look-  for. agitation    and 
commotion,  and  piurticularly  in  refer- 
ence to  the  sea,  or  to  some  maritime 
coasts.    It  is  undoubtedly  required  in 
the  application  of  this,  that  we  should 
find  its  fulfilment  in  some  country  lying 
beyond  the  sea,  or  in  some  sea-coast  or 
maritime  country,   or  in  reference  to 
commerce,    f*  And  the  third  part  of  the 
tea    hecamo  blood.    Resembled  blood; 
became  aa  red  at  blood.  The  figure  here 
is,  that  as  such  a  biasing  mountain  cast 
into  the  se%  would,  by  its  reflection  on 
the  waters,  seem  to  tinge  them  with  red, 
BO  there  would  be  something  correspond- 
ing with  this  in  what  was  referred  to 
by  the  symbol.    It  would  be  fulfilled  if 
there  was  a  fierce  maritime  warfare,  and 
20 


tores  whioh  were  in  the  sea,  and 
had  life,  died :  and  the  third  part 
of  the  ships  were  destroyed. 

b  Ex.  7. 19. 21. 0. 16.  3,  Ac 
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if  in  some  desperate  naval  engagement 
the  sea  should  be  tinged  with  blood. 

9.  And  the  third  part  of  the  creaturee 
which  were  in  the  eea,  and  had  life,  died. 
The  effect  was  a»  if  one  third  of  all  the 
fish  in  the  sea  were  cut  off.     Of  course, 
this  is  not  to  be  taken  literally.    It  is 
designed  to  describe  an  effect,  pertaining 
to  the  maritime  portion  of  the  world,  ae 
if  a  third  portion  of  all  that  was  in  the 
sea  should  perish.  The  natural  interpre- 
tation would  be  to  apply  it  to  some  in- 
vasion or  calamity  pertaining-  to   the 
sea  —  to  the  islands,  to  the  maritime 
regions,  or  to  commerce.    If  the  whole 
description  pertains  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire, then  this  might  be  supposed  to 
have  particular  reference  to  something 
that  would  have  a  bearing  on  the  man- 
time  parts  of  that  empire,    f  And  the 
third  part  of  the  ships  were  destroyed. 
This  silBo  pertains  to  the  same  genera] 
calamity,  affecting  the  commerce  of  the 
empire.   The  destruction  of  the  **  ships" 
was  prodnoed,  in  some  way,  by  casting 
the  mountains  into  the  sea— either  by 
their  being  consumed  by  the   contact 
with  the  burning  mass,  or  by   being 
sunk  by  the  agitation  of  the  waters. 
The  essential  idea  is,  that  the  calamity 
would  be  of  such  a  nature  as  would  pro- 
duce the  destruction  of  vessels  at  sea — 
either  naval  armaments,   or  ships    of 
commerce.    In  loolung  now  for  the  ap- 
plication, or  fulfilment  of  this,  it  is  ne- 
cessary (a)  to  find  some  event  or  events 
which  would  have  a  particular  bearing 
on  the  maritime  or  commercial  part  of 
the  world ;  and  (b)  some  such  event  or 
events  that,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
were  the  tilings  referred  to,  would  be 
properly  symbolized  by  the  image  here 
employed.     (1)  If  the  first  trumpet  had 
reference  to  the  invasion  of^Alaric  and 
the  Goths,  then  in  this  we  naturally 
look  for  the  next  succeeding  act  of  in* 
vasion  which  shook  the  Roman  empire, 
and  contributed  to  its  fall.     (2)   The 
next  invasion  was  that  under  Gensorio 
at  the  head  of  the  Vandals.    Gibbon  ii. 
306,  seq.     This  occurred  A.  D.  428-468. 
(3)  The  symbol  of  a  blazing  or  burning 
mountain,  torn  from  its  foundation,  and 
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preeipitated  Into  the  ocenn,  wovld  weH 
represent  tbU  mi^^hty  nation  moved 
from  its  ancient  seat,  and  borne  along 
towurds  the  maritime  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, and  its  desolations  there  —  as  will 
be  shown  in  the  following  r^arks. 
(4)  The  acts  of  the  Vandals  under  Gen- 
serio,  corresponded  with  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  the  symbol. — In  illustrating 
this,  I  shall  be  indebted  as  heretofore^ 
principally  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  (a)  His  ge- 
neral account  of  the  Vandals  is  this: 
They  are  supposed  (L 138)  to  have  been 
originally  the  same  people  witii  the 
Goths,  the  Goths  and  Vandals  consti- 
tuting one  great  nation  living  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  They  passed  in 
connection  with  them  over  the  Baltic ; 
emigrated  to  Prussia  and  the  Ukraine } 
invaded  the  Roman  provinoes ;  received 
tribute  from  the  Romans ;  subdued  the 
countries  about  the  Bosphoros;  plun- 
dered the  cities  of  Bythynia;  ravaged 
Greece  and  Illyrium,  and  were  at  last 
settied  in  Thrace  under  the  emperor 
Theodosius.  Gibbon,  L 136-166 ;  iL  110- 
150.  They  were  then  driven  forward 
by  the  Huns,  and  having  passed  through 
France  and  Spain  into  Africa,  conquered 
the  Carthaginian  territcjfy,  established 
an  independent  government,  and  thence 
through  a  long  period  harassed  the 
neighboring  islands,  and  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean  by  their  predatory 
Incursiots,  destroying  the  ships  and  the 
commerce  of  the  Romans,  and  were  dis- 
tinguished in  the  downfall  of  the  empire 
by  their  ravages  on  the  islands  and  the 
sea.  Thus  they  were  moved  along  from 
place  to  place  until  the  scene  of  their 
desolations  became  more  distinctiy  the 
maritime  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  the 
effect  of  their  devastations  might  be 
well  compared  with  a  burning  mountain 
moved  from  its  ancient  base  aAd  then 
thrown  into  the  sea.  (b)  This  will  be 
apparent  from  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Gibbon  in  regard  to  their  ravages  under 
their  leader  Genseric.  ''  Seville  and  Gar- 
thagena  became  the  reward,  or  rather 
the  prey  of  the  ferocious  conquerors" 
[after  they  had  defeated  the  Roman 
Castinus],  "  and  the  vessels  which  they 
found  in  the  harbor  of  Oarthagena 
might  easily  transport  them  to  the  isles 
of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  where  the 
Spanish  fugitives,  as  in  a  secure  recess, 
had  vainly  concealed  their  families  and 
fortunes.    The  experience  of  navigation, 


and  porfaapi  tha  prospeet  of  Africa,  e^ 
couraged  the  Vandals  to  aoeept  the  in- « 
vitation  which  they  received  from  Count 
Boniface"  [to  aid  him  in  bis  appre- 
hended difficulties  with  Rome,  and  to 
Miter  into  an  alliance  with  him  by  set- 
tling permanentiy  in  Africa.    Gibbon  iL 

305,  806] ;  «and  the  death  of  Genseric" 
[the  Vandal  king]  "served  only  to  for- 
ward and  animirte  the  bold  enterprise. 
In  the  room  of  a  prinoe,  not  conspicuous 
for  any  superior  powers  of  the  mind  or 
body,  they  aoquired  his  bastard  brother, 
the  terrible  Genseric,  a  name,  whieh,  im 
the  ctutruetiim  of  ihe  Reman  empirt,  hma 
de9erved  an  €qwU  rank  wiik  lAe  namw 
of  Alane  and  AtHUu**  "  The  ambition 
of  Genseric  was  almost  without  bounds, 
and  without  scruples  |  and  the  warrior 
would  dexterously  employ  the  dark  en- 
gines of  policy  to  solicit  the  allies  who 
might  be  nsefal  to  his  success,  or  to  scat- 
ter among  his  enemies  the  seeds  {^  en- 
mity and  eontention.  Almost  in  tiie 
mommt  of  bis  departure  he  was  in- 
formed, that  Hermanrio,  king  of  the 
Snevi,  had  presumed  to  ravage  the  Spa- 
Dish  territories,  which  he  was  resolved 
to  abandon.  Impatient  of  the  insult, 
Genseric  pursued  the  hasfy  retreat  of 
tiie  Suevi  as  far  as  Merida;  precipitated 
the  king  and  his  army  into  the  river 
Anas,  and  calmly  returned  to  the  sea- 
shore to  embark  his  troops.  The  ves- 
sels whieh  transported  the  Vandals  over 
the  modem  straits  of  Gibraltar,  a  chan- 
nel only  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  were 
furnished  by  the  Spaniards,  who  anxious- 
ly wished  for  their  departure ;  and  by 
the  African  general  who  had  implored 
their  formidable  assistance."  Gibbon,  ii. 

306.  Genseric,  in  the  accomplishment 
of  hU  purposes  soon  took  possession  of 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  defeating 
the  armies  of  Boniface,  and  **  Carthage, 
Cirta^  and  Hippo  Regius,  were  the  only 
cities  that  appeared  to  rise  above  the 
general  inundation."  Gibbon  ii.  308. 
"On  a  sudden,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon  (it 
309),  '^  the  seven  fruitful  provinces,  from 
Tangier  to  TJripoU,  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals;  whose 
destructive  rage  has  perhaps  been  exag- 
gerated by  popular  animosity,  religious 
zeal,  and  extravagant  declamation.  War, 
in  its  fairest  form,  implies  a  perpetual 
violation  of  humanity  and  justice;  and 
the  hostilities  of  barbarians  are  inflamed 
by  the  fierce  and  lawless  spirit  whie* 
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perpefuallj  disturb!  thdr  peaoeftil  and 
domestio  soeiety.  The  Vandids,  wkere 
they  found  resistance,  seldom  gave  qaar> 
ter;  and  the  deaths  of  their  valiant 
countrymen  were  expiated  by  the  ruin 
of  the  cities  under  whose  walls  they  had 
finllen/'  &o.  The  result  of  the  invasion 
was  the  conquest  of  all  Northern  AMeaj 
the  reduction  of  Hippo  and  Carthage, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  geyemment 
under  Genseric  in  Africa  that  waged  a 
lon^  war  with  Rome.  Q;ibbon,  iL  310,  311. 
The  symbol  before  us  haa  particnlur  re. 
ferenoe  to  maritime  or  naval  operations 
and  desolations,  and  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Gibbon  will  show  witlf 
what  propriety,  if  this  symbol  was  de> 
signed  to  refer  to  him,  these  images  were 
employed.  **  The  discovery  and  conquest 
of  the  Blade  nations  [in  Africa},  that 
might  dwell  beneath  the  torrid  sone, 
oo^d  not  tempt  the  rational  ambi- 
tion of  Genseric;  but  he  oast  "baa  eyes 
toward*  ike  tea;  he  resolved  to  create 
a  naval  power,  and  his  Ix^d  resolution 
was  executed  with  steady  and  active 
perseverance.  The  woods  of  Mount 
Atlafl  afforded  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  timber ;  his  new  subjects  were  skilled 
in    the    arts  of  navigation  and  ship- 

*  building ;  he  animated  his  daring  Van- 
dals to  embrace  a  mode  of  warfare  which 
would  render  any  maritime  country 
aocessible  to  their  arms :  the  Moors  and 
Africans  were  allured  by  the  hope  of 
plunder;  and  after  an  interval  of  six 
centuries,  the  fleets  that  issued  from  the 
port  of  Carthage  again  claimed  the  em- 
pire of  the  Mediterranean.  The  success 
of  the  Vandals,  the  conquest  of  Sicily, 
the  sack  of  Palermo,  and  the  frequent 
descents  on  the  coasts  of  Lucaniay  awak- 
ened and  alarmed  the  mother  of  Viden- 
tinian,  and  the  sister  of  Theodosius. 
Alliances  were  formed ;  and  armaments, 

'expensive  and  ineffectual,  were  prepared 
for  the  destruction  of  the  common 
enemy,  who  reserved  his  courage  to 
encounter  those  dangers  which  his  policy 
could  not  prevent  or  elude.  The  revo- 
lutions of  the  palace,  which  left  the 
Western  empire  without  a  defender,  and 
vfithout  a  lawful  prince,  dispelled  the 
apprehension,  and  stimulated  the  ava- 
rice, of  Genseric.  He  immediately  equip- 
ped a  numerous  fleet  of  Vandals  and 
Moors,  and  oast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,"  &c.  Gibbon,  ii.  352.  '<  On 
th«  third  day  after  the  tumult  [A.  D. 


4Sf5,  on  the  deadi  of  Mazimus]  Genaerxe 
boldly  advanoed  from  the  port  of  Ostia 
to  the  gates  of  the  defenceless  city; 
Instead  of  a  sally  of  the  Boman  youth, 
there  issued  from  the  gates  an  unarmed 
and  venerable  procession  of  the  bishop 
at  the  head  of  his  clergy.  But  Rome 
and  its  inhabitants  were  delivered  to  the 
licentiousness  of  the  Vandals  and  the 
Moors,  whose  blind  passions  revenged 
the  injuries  of  Carthage.  The  pillage 
lasted  fourteen  days  and  nights ;  and  idl 
that  yet  remained  of  public  or  private 
wealth,  of  sacred  or  profane  treasure, 
was  diligently  transported  to  the  vessels 
of  Genseric,"  Ac,  Ae»  See  the  account  of 
this  pillage  in  Gibbon,  ii.  355-366.  The 
emperor  Migorian  (A.  I>.  457)  endeavored 
to  ''restore  the  happiness  of  the  Romans," 
but  he  encountered  the  arms  of  Genseric, 
from  his  character  and  situation,  their 
most  formidable  enemy.  A  fleet  of  Van- 
dals and  Moors  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Liris,  or  Garigliano ;  but  (he  impe« 
rial  troops  8ur|«ised  and  attacked  the 
disorderly  barbarians,  who  were  encum-* 
bered  with  the  spoils  of  Campania; 
they  were  chased  with  slaughter  to 
their  ships ;  and  their  leader,  the  king's 
brother-in-law,  was  found  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  slain.  Such  vigilance  might 
announce  the  character  of  the  new 
reign;  but  the  strictest  vigilance,  and 
the  most  numerous  forces,  were  insuf- 
ficient to  protect  the  long-extended 
coast  of  Italy  from  the  depredations  of 
a  navill  war.".  Gibbon,  iL  363.  "  The 
emperor  had  loreseen  that  it  was  impos- 
sible, without  a  maritime  power,  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  Africa.  In  the 
first  Punic  war,  the  republic  had  exerted 
such  incredible  diUgence,**  that  within 
sixty  days  aft^  the  first  stroke  of  the 
axe  had  been  given  in  the  forest,  a  fleet 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  galleys  proudly, 
rode  at  anchor  in  the  sea.  Under  cir- 
cumstances much  less  favorable,  Majo- 
rian  equalled  the  spirit  and  perseverance 
of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  woods  of 
the  Apennines  were  felled ;  the  arsenals 
and  manufactures  of  Ravenna  and  Mise- 
nium  were  restored ;  Italy  and  Gaul  vied 
with  each  other  in  liberal  contributions 
to  the  public  service ;  and  the  imperial 
navy  of  three  hundred  large  gidleys,  with 
an  adequate  proportion  of  transports  and 
smaller  vessels,  was  collected  in  the 
secure  and  capacious  harbor  of  Cartha- 
gena  in  Spain."    Gibbon,  ii.  3^,  364, 
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10  And  the  third  angel  sounded, 
and  there  fell  *  a  great  star  from 
heaven,  burning  as  it  were  a  lamp, 

a  I8.U.  12;  c9. 1. 

The  fate  of  this  large  nayy  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Gibbon:  ''Oenseric 
was  saved  from  impending  and  inevit- 
able ruin  by  the  treachery  of  some  pow- 
erful subjects;  envious  or  apprehensive 
of  their  master's  success.  Guided  by 
their  secret  intelligence,  he  surprised  the 
unguarded  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Cartha- 
gcna ;  many  of  the  ships  were  sunk,  or 
taken,  or  burnt,*  and  the  preparations  of 
three  years  were  destroyed  in  a  single 
day/'  ii.  364.  The  farther  naval  ope- 
rations, and  maritime  depredations  of 
the  Vandals  under  Genseric,  are  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  Gibbon :  **  The  kingdom 
of  Italy,  a  name  to  which  the  Western 
en^pire  was  gradually  reduced,  was 
aflUeted,  under  the  reign  of  Rieimer, 
by  the  incessant  depredations  of  Vandal 
pirates.  In  the  spring  of  each  year,  they 
equipped  a  formidable  navy  in  the  port 
of  Carthage;  and  Genseric  himself, 
though  in  very  advanced  age,  still  com- 
manded in  person  the  most  important 
expeditions.  His  designs  were  conceal- 
ed with  impenetrable  secresy,  till  the 
moment  that  he  hoisted  saQ.  When  he 
was  asked  by  the  pilot  what  course  he 
should  steer ;  '  Leave  the  determination 
to  the  winds,'  replied  the  barbarian)  with 
pious  arrogance,  '  they  will  transport  us 
to  the  guilty  coast,  whose  inhAitants 
have  provoked  the  divine  justice :'  -but 
Genseric  himself  deigned  to  issue  more 
precise  orders :  he  judged  the  most 
wealthy  to  be  the  most  criminal.  The 
Vandals  repeatedly  visited  the  coasts  of 
Spain,  Liguria,  Tuscany,  Campania,  Lu- 
cania,  Bruttium,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Vene- 
tia,  Balmatia,  Epirus,  Greece,  and  Sicily,* 
they  were  tempted  to  subdue  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  so  advantageously  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean  ,*  and 
their  arms  spread  desolation,  or  terror, 
from  the  columns  of  Hercules  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  As  they  were  more 
ambitious  of  spoil  than  of  glory,  they 
seldom  attacked  any  fortified  cities  or 
engaged  any  regular  troops  in  the  open 
field.  But  the  celerity  of  their  motions 
enabled  them,  almost  at  the  same  time, 
to  threaten  and  to  attack  the  most  dis- 
tant objects  which  attracted  their  desires ; 
and  as  they  always  embarked  a  snffioient 


and  it  fell  upon  the  third  part  of 
the  rivers,  and  upon  the  fountains 

of  waters : 


number  of  horses,  they  had  no  sooner 
landed  than  they  swept  the  dismayed 
country  with  a  body  of  light  caval^." 
iL  366.  How  far  this  description  agrees 
with  the  symbol  in  the  passage  More 
us — ''  a  great  mountain  burning  with 
fire  oast  into  the  sea;"  **  the  third  part 
of  the  ships  were  destroyed,"  must  be 
left  to  the  reader  to  judge.  It  may  be 
asked,  however,  with  at  least  some  show 
of  reason,  whether,  if  it  be  admitted  that 
it  was  the  detign  of  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation  to  refer  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  Vandals  under  Genseric  as 
one  of  the  important  and  immediate 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire, 
he  oould  have  found  a  tnore  expressive 
symbol  than  this?  Indeed,  is  there 
now  any  symbol  that  would  be  more 
striking  and  appropriate  ?  If  one  should 
now  undertake  to  represent  this  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the 
empire  hy  a  wymbol,  oould  he  easily 
find  one  that  would  be  more  expres- 
sive? It  is  a  matter  that  is  in  itself 
perhaps  of  nb  importance,  but  it  may  * 
serve  to  show  that  the  interpretation 
respecting  the  second  trumpet  was  not 
forced,  to  remark  that  I  had  gone 
through  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
language  of  the  symbol,  before  I  looked 
into  TAi,  Gibbon  with  any  reference  to 
the  application. 

10.  And  the  third  angel  Bounded,  In- 
dicating, according  to  tiie  interpretation 
above  proposed,  some  important  event 
in  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
\  And  there  fell  a  great  etar  from  hea^ 
ven,  A  $tar  is  a  natural  emblem  of  a 
prince,  of  a  ruler,  of  one  distinguished 
by  rank,  or  by  talent.  Comp.  Notes  on* 
ch.  ii.  28.  See  Num.  xxiv.  17,  and  the 
Notes  on  Isa.  xiv.  12.  A  star  falling  from 
heaven,  would  be  a  natural  symbol  of 
one  who  had  left  a  higher  station,  or  of 
one  whose  character  and  course  would 
be  like  a  meteor  shooting  through  the 
sky.  ^  Burning  at  it  were  a  lamp.  Or, 
as  a  torch.  The  language  here  is  such 
as  would  describe  a  meteor  blazing 
through  the  air;  and  the  reference  in 
the  symbol  is  to  something  that  would 
have  a  reeemblance  to  such  a  meteor. 
It  is  no(  a  lurid  meteor  (livid,  pale, 
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11  And  the  name  of  the  star 
18  called  Wormwood:  *  and  the 
third  pturt  of  the  waters  '  became 

a  De.  29. 18.    Am.  5. 7.    He.  12. 15. 

ffaastly)  that  is  here  referred  to,  bat  a 
right,  intense,  blazing  star— emblem  of 
fiery  energy;  of  rapidity  of  movement 
and  ezecntion ;  of  splendor  of  appear- 
ance— Buoh  as  a  chieftain  of  high  endow- 
ments, of  impetaonsness  of  character, 
and  of  richness  of  apparel,  woold  be. 
In  all  languages,  probably,  a  atar  has 
been  an  emblem  of  a  prince  whose 
yirtaes  have  shone  brightly,  and  who 
has  exerted  a  beneficiid  influence  on 
mankind.  In  all  languages  also,  pro- 
bably, a  meteor  fla^mi^j;  through  the 
sky  has  been  an  emblem  of  some 
splendid  genius  causing  or  threatening 
desolation  and  ruin ;  of  a  warrior  who 
has  moved  along  in  a  brilliant  but  de- 
structiye  path  over  the  world ;  and  who 
has  been  regarded  as  sent  to  execute 
thiB  yengeance  of  heaven.  This  usage 
occurs  ^cause  a  meteor  is  so  bright; 
because  it  appears  so  suddenly ;  because 
its  course  cannot  be  determined  by  any 
known  laws ;  and  because,  in  the  appre- 
hensions of  men,  it  is  either  sent  as  a 
proof  of  the  divine  displeasure,  or  is 
adspted  to  excite  consternation  and 
alarm.  In  the  application  of  this  part 
of  the  symbol,  therefore,  we  naturally 
look  for  some  prince  or  warrior  of  bril- 
liant talents,  who  appears  suddenly  and 
sweeps  rapidly  over  the  world ;  who  ex- 
cites consternation  and  alarm;  whose 
path  is  marked  by  desolation,  and  who 
is  regarded  as  sent  from  heaven  to  exe- 
cute the  divine  purposes — who  comes 
not  to  bless  the  world  by  brilliant 
talents  well-directed,  but  to  execute 
vengeance  on  mankind,  f  And  it  fell 
ttpon  ike  third  part  of  the  rivers,  and 
vpon  the  fountaine  of  watere.  On  the 
phrase  **ihe  third  part,"  see  Notes  on 
ver.  7.  This  reference  to  the  "rivers" 
and  to  the  "  fountains  of  waters"  seems, 
in  part,  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
that  every  thing  would  be  affected  by 
this  series  of  judgments.  In  the  pre- 
vious visions  tiie  trees  and  the  green 
grass,  the  sea  and  the  ships,  had  been 
referred  to.  The  rivers  and  the  foun- 
tains of  waters  are  not  less  important 
than  the  trees,  the  grass,  and  the  com- 
merce of  tike  world>  and  hence  this 
20* 


wormwood ;  and  many  died  of  the 
waters,  because  they  were  made 
bitter. 

6  Ex.  16.  23.    Je.  9. 16. 23. 16. 


judgment  is  mentioned  as  particularly 
bearing  on  them.  At  the  same  time,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  other  trumpets,  there 
is  a  propriety  in  supposfaig  that  there 
would  be  sometiitng  in  the  event  referred 
to  by  the  symbol  which  would  make  it 
more  appropriate  to  use  this  symbol  in 
this  case  than  in  the  others.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  to  look  for  some  deso- 
lations that  would  particularly  affect  the 
portions  of  the  world  where  rivers 
abound,  or  where  they  take  their  rise ; 
or,  if  it  be  understood  as  having  a  more 
metaphorical  sense,  to  regard  it  as  affect- 
ing those  things  which  reeemble  rivers 
and  fountains — ^the  sources  of  influence ; 
the  morals,  the  religion  of  a  people,  the 
institutions  in  a  country,  which  are 
often  so  appropriate^  compared  with 
running  fountains  or  flowing  streams. 

11.  And  the  name  of  the  etar  i»  called 
Wormtoood,  Is  appropriately  so  called. 
The  writer  does  not  say  that  it  would  be 
actually  so  called,  but  that  this  name 
would  be  properly  descriptive  of  its 
qualities.  Such  expressions  are  common 
in  allegorical  writings.  The  Greek 
word — Sxfftv^es — denotes  wormwoodf  a 
well-known  bitter  herb.  That  word  be- 
comes the  proper  emblem  of  bitterness. 
Gomp.  Jer.  ix.  15,  xxiii.  15 ;  Lam.  iii. 
16,  19.  ^  And  the  third  part  of  the 
toatere  became  toormiDood,  Became  bitter 
as  wormwood.  This  is  doubtiess  an  em- 
blem of  the  calamity  which  would  occur 
if  the  waters  should  be  thus  made  bitter. 
Of  course,  they  would  become  useless  for 
the  purposes  to  which  they  are  mostly 
applied,  and  the  destruction  of  life  would 
be  inevitable.  To  conceive  of  the  extent 
of  such  a  calamity,  we  have  only  to  ima- 
gine a  large  portion  of  the  wells,  and 
rivers,  and  fountains  of  a  country  made 
bitter  as  wormwood.  Comp.  Ex.  xv.  23, 24. 
^  And  many  men  died  of  the  waterti,  be- 
cauee  they  were  made  bitter*  This  effect 
would  naturally  follow  if  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  fountains  and  streams  of  a 
land  were  changed  by  an  infusion  of  worm- 
wood. It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  this  is  intended  to  be  literally  true, 
for  as,  by  the  use  of  a  symbol,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  literally  a  part  of  the 
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waters  w<Hild  bo  ivned  into  vormwood 
by  the  baleful  inflaenoe  of  a  falliBg  me- 
teor, so  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  there  is  intended  to  be  represented 
a  literal  destaruction  of  human  life  by  the 
use  of  waters.  Great  destruction  and 
derastatloB  are  undoubtedly  intended  to 
be  denoted  by  this  —  destruoiion  that 
would  be  well  represented  in  a  land  by 
the  natural  effeots  if  a  considerable  part 
of  the  waters  were,  by  their  bitterness, 
made  unfit  to  drink. 

In  the  interpretation  and  application, 
therefore^  of  this  passage,  we  may  adopt 
the  following  principles  and  rules:  — 
(a)  It  may  be  sssumed,  in  tAi«  exposi- 
tioa>  that  the  previous  symbols,  under 
the  first  a>id  second  tmmpet^blasts,  re- 
ferred respectively  to  AUuric  and  his 
Gothi,  and  to  Genserio  and  his  Vandals. 
{b)  That  the  next  great  and  decisive 
event  in  the  downfall  of  the  empire, 
lit  the  one  that  is  here  referred  to. 
(c)  That  there  would  be  some  chieftain 
or  warrior  who  m\ght  be  compared  with 
a  blazing  metoor;  whose  course  would 
be  singularly  brilliant;  who  would  ap- 
pear suddeidy  like  a  blazing  star,  and 
then  disappear  like  a  star  whose  light 
was  quenched  in  the  waters,  (d)  That 
the  desolating  course  of  that  meteor 
would  be  mauily  on  those  portions  of 
the  world  that  abounded  with  springs 
of  water  and  running  streams,  (e)  That 
an  effect  would  be  produced  a§  if  those 
streams  and  fountains  were  made  bitter; 
that  is,  that  many  persons  would  perish, 
and  that  wide  desolations  would  be 
caused  in  the  vicinity  of  those  rivers  and 
streams,  at  if  a  bitter  and  baleful  star 
should  fall  into  the  waters,  and  death 
should  spread  over  the  lands  adjacent  to 
them,  and  watered  by  them.  Whether 
any  events  occurred  of  which  this  would 
be  the  proper  emblem,  is  now  the  ques- 
tion. Among  expositors  there  has  been 
a  considerable  degree  of  unanimity  in 
supposing  that  Attila,  the  king  of  the 
Huns,  is  referred  to,  and  if  the  preceding 
expositions  are  correct^  there  can  be  no 
doubt  on  the  subject.  After  Alario  and 
Genseric,  Attila  occupies  the  next  place 
a?  an  important  agent  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  only 
question  is,  whether  he  would  be  proper- 
ly symbolized  by  this  baleful  star.  The 
following  remarks  may  be  made  to  show 
the  propriety  of  the  symbol.  (1)  As 
already  remarked,  the  place  whtch  he 


occupies  in  history,  as  immediately  sno- 
ceedmg  Alaric    and    Genserio    in    the 
downfall  of  the  empire.     This  will  ap- 
pear in   any  chronological  table,  or  in 
the  table  of  cotatents  of  anv  of  the  his- 
tories of  those  times.    A  full  detail  of 
the  career  of  AttUa  may  be  found  in 
Gibbon,  vol.  il.  pp.  314-351.     His  ca- 
reer extended  fkH>m  A.  D.  433,  to  A.  D. 
453.    It  is  true  that  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  GenseriCi  king  of  the  Vandals, 
and  that  a  portion  of  the  operations  of 
Genserio  in  Africa  were  subsequent  to 
the  death  of  Attila  (A.  B.  455— A.  D. 
407);  but  it  is  aleo  true  that  Genseric 
preceded  Attila  in  the  career  of  eon- 
questy  and  was  properly  the  first  in  or- 
der, being  pressed  forward  in  the  Boman 
warfare  by  the  Huns,  A.  D.  428.    See 
Gibbon,  ii.  306,  seq.    (2)  In  the  manner 
of  his  appearance,  he  strongly  resembled 
a  brilliant  meteor  flashing  in  the  sky. 
He  came  from  the  east,  gathering  his 
Huns,  and  poured  them  down>  as  we 
shall  see,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  flashing 
meteor,  suddenly  on  the  empire.    He 
regarded   himself  also    as  devoted  to 
Mars,  the  god  of  war,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  array  himself  in  a  peculiarly 
brilliant  manner,  so  that  his  appearanoe, 
in  the  language  of  his  flatterers,  was 
such  as  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  beholders. 
One  of  his  followers  perceived  that  a 
heifer  that  was  grazing  had  wounded 
her  foot,  and  curiously  followed  the  track 
of  bloody  till  he  found  in  the  long  grass 
the  point  of  an  ancient  sword,  which  he 
dug  out  of  the  ground  and  presented  to 
Attila.    "  That  magnanimous,  or  rather 
that  artful  prince,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon, 
"accepted   with   pious    gratitude   this 
celestial  favor ;  and,  as  the  rightful  pos- 
sessor of  the  etoord  of  Mare,  asserted  his 
divine  and  indefeasible  claim  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  earth.    The  favorite  of 
Mars  soon  acquired  a  sacred  character, 
which  rendered  his  conquests  more  easy 
and  more  perm'anent ;  and  the  Barbarian 
princes  confessed,  in  the  language  of 
devotion  or  flattery,  that  they  ceuld  not 
presume  to  gaze,  with  a  steady  eye,  on 
the  divine  majesty  of  the  king  of  the 
Huns."  ii.  317.    How  appropriate  would 
it  be  to  represent  such  a  prince  by  the 
symbol  of  a  bright  and  blazing  star — 
or  a  meteor  flashing  through  tiie  sky! 
(3)  There  may  be  propriety,  as  applica- 
ble to  him»  in  the  expression — **tt  great 
star/rom  heaiten  falling  apptt  the  ewrtiL^ 
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Aitila  was  regarded  as  an  instmment  in  | 
the  divine  hand  in  inflicting  punishment. 
The  common  appellation  by  which  he 
has  been  known  is  "  the  scourge  of 
Qod."  This  title  la  supposed  by  the 
modem  Hungarians  to  have  been  first 
giren  to  Attila  by  a  hermit  of  Qaul,  but 
t  was  '' inserted  by  Attila  among  the 
titles  of  his  royal  dignity.''  Gibbon,  iL 
321)  foot*note.  To  no  one  could  the 
title  be  more  applicable  than  to  him. 
(4)  His  career  as  a  conqueror,  and  the 
effect  of  his  oonqn^ts  on  the  downfall 
of  the  empire,  wer^  such  as  to  be  pro* 
perly  symbolized  in  this  manner,  (a) 
The  general  effect  of  the  inrasion  was 
worthy  of  an  important  plaee  in  de- 
seribing  the  series  of  eyents  whieh  re- 
sulted in  the  overthrow  of  the  empire. 
This  is  thus  stated  )3f  Mr.  Gibbon: 
''  The  western  world  was  oppressed  by 
the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  fled  before 
the  Huns ',  but  the  aehievements  of  the 
Huns  themselves  were  not  adequate  to 
their  power  and  prosperity.  Their  vic- 
torious hordes  had  spread  from  the  Vol- 
ga to  the  Danube,  but  th«  public  force 
was  exhausted  by  the  discord  of  inde> 
pendent  chieftains;  their  valor  was  idly 
consumed  in  obscure  and  predatory  ex- 
cursions ;  and  they  often  degraded  their 
national  dignity  by  condescending,  for 
the  hopes  of  spoil,  to  enlist  under  the 
banners  of  their  fugitive  enemies.  In 
the  reign  of  Attila»  the  Huns  again  be- 
came Uie  terror  of  the  world;  and  I 
shall  now  describe  the  character  and 
actions  of  that  formidable  Barbarian 
who  alternately  invaded  and  insulted 
ike  east  and  the  west,  and  urged  the 
rapid  doumfaU  of  the  Roman  empire" 
vol.  ii.  pp.  314, 315.  (6)  The  parts  of  the 
earth  affected  by  the  invasioi^  of  the 
Huns,  were  those  which  wonld  be  pro- 
perly symbolized  by  the  things  specified 
at  the  blowing  of  this  trumpet.  It  is 
said  particularly,  that  the  effect  would 
be  on  ''  the  rivers,"  and  on  "  the  foun- 
tains of  waters."  If  this  has  a  literal 
applicaUon,  or  if,  as  was  supposed  in 
the  case  of  the  second  trumpet,  the  lan- 
guage used  was  such  as  had  reference 
to  the  portion  of  the  empire  that  would 
bo  particularly  affected  by  the  hostile 
invasion,  then  we  may  suppose  that  this 
refers  to  those  portions  of  the  empire 
that  abounded  in  rivers  and  streams, 
and  more  particularly  those  in  which  the 
rivers  and  streamg  had  their  ori|pn—- for 


the  effect  was  permanently  in  the  "/oun- 
taine  of  waters."  —As  a  matter  of  fiust^ 
the  principal  operations  of  Attila  were 
in  the  regions  of  -the  Alps  and  on  the 
portions  of  the  empire  whence  the  rivers 
flow  down  into  Italy r^  The  invasion  of 
Attila  is  described  li^  Mr.  Gibbon  in  thifl 
general  language :  "  The  whole  breadth 
of  Europe,  as  it  extends  above  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  Euxine  to  the  A<hri- 
atic,  was  at  once  invaded,  and  occu- 
pied, and  desolated,  by  the  myriads  of 
barbarians  whom  Attila  led  into  the 
field."  ii.  319,  320.  After  describing  the 
progress  and  the  effects  of  this  invasion 
(pp.  320-331),  he  proceeds  more  parti- 
cnlarly  to  detail  the  events  in  the  inva- 
sion  of  Gaul  and  Italy,  pp.  331-^47. 
After  the  terrible  battJe  of  Chftlons,  in 
which,  aceording  to  one  account,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand,  afid, 
according  to  other  accounts,  three  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  wore  slain,  and 
in  which  Attila  was  defeated,  he  re- 
covered his  vigor,  collected  his  forces, 
and  mado  a  descent  on  Italy.  Under 
pretence  of  claiming  Honoria>  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  empress  of  Rome,  as  his  bride, 
'Hhe  indignant  lover  took  the  field, 
passed  the  Alps,  invaded  Italy,  and  be- 
sieged Aquileia  with  an  innumerable 
host  of  barbarians."  After  endeavoring 
in  vain  for  three  months  to  subdue  the 
city,  and  when  about  to  abandon  the 
siege,  Attila  took  advantage  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  stork  as  a  favorable  omen 
to  arouse  his  men  to  a  renewed  effort, 
''  a  large  breach  was'  made  in  the  part 
of  the  wall  where  the  stork  had  taken 
her  flight ;  the  Hune  marched  to  the  as- 
sault with  irresistible  fury ;  and  the  suc- 
ceeding generation  could  scarcely  dis- 
cover the  ruins  of  Aquileia.  After  this 
dreadful  chastisement,  Attila  pursued  his 
march ;  and  as  he  passed,  the  cities  of 
Altinum,  Concordia,  and  Padua,  were 
reduced  into  heaps  of  stones  and  asfa^s. 
The  inland  towns,  Vicensa,  Verona,  and 
Bergamo,  were  exposed  to  the  rapacious 
cruelty  of  the  Huns.  Milan  and  Pavia 
submitted,  without  resistance,  to  the  loss 
of  their  wealth,  and  applauded  the  un- 
usual clemency  which  preserved  from 
the  flames  the  public,  as  well  as  the  pri- 
vate buildings,  and  spared  the  lives  of 
the  captive  multitude.  The  popular  tra- 
ditions of  Gomum,  Turin,  or  Modena^ 
may  be  justly  suspected,  yet  they  concur 
witl>  more^  authentic  evidence  to  prorv 
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12  And  the  fourih  angel  sounded,  moon,  and  the  third  part  of  the 
and  the  third  part  of  the  sun  -was  ,  ^  ,^^3  ^^.  ^^^^  e«..32.7,8;  Jorti- 
smitten,  and  the  third  part  of  the  lo;  Am.  8, 9. 


that  Attila  spread  his  raTages  over  the 
rich  plains  of  modem  LombEtrdy,  which 
are  divided  by  the  Po,  and  bounded  by 
the  Alps  and  the  Apennines/'  it  pp.  343, 
344.  <'  It  is  a  saying  worthy  of  the  fero- 
cious pride  of  Attila,  that  the  grass  never 
grew  on  the  spot  where  his  horse  had 
trod."  Ibid.  p.  845.  Any  one  has  only 
to  look  on  a  map,  and  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  those  desolations  and  the  chief 
seats  of  his  military  operations,  to  see 
with  what  propriety  this  symbol  would 
be  employed.  In  these  re^ons  the  great 
rivers  that  water  Europe  have  their  ori- 
gin, and  are  swelled  by  numberless 
stareams  that  flow  down  from  the  Alps, 
and  about  the  fountains  whence  these 
streams  flow,  were  the  principal  military 
operations  of  the  invader,  (e)  "Witii 
equal  propriety  is  he  represented  in  the 
symbol,  as  affecting  ''  a  thircP'  part  of 
these  rivers  and  fountains.  At  least  a 
third  part  of  the  empire  was  invaded 
and  desolated  by  him  in  his  savage 
march,  and  the  effeett  of  his  invasion 
were  as  disastrous  on  the  empire  as  if  a 
bitter  star  had  fallen  into  a  third  part  6f 
those  rivers  and  fountains  and  had  con- 
verted them  into  wormwood,  (d)  There 
is  one  other  point  which  shows  the  pro- 
priety of  this  symboL  It  is,  that  the 
meteor,  or  star,  seemed  to  be  abtorbed  in 
the  waters.  It  fell  into  the  waters ;  em- 
bittered them;  and  was  seen  no  more. 
Such  would  be  the  case  with  a  meteor 
tiiat  should  thus  fall  upon  the  earth  — 
flashing  along  the  sky,  and  then  disap- 
pearing forever.  Now,  it  was  remark- 
able in  regard  to  the  Huns,  that  their 
power  was  concentrated  under  Attila; 
that  he  alone  appeared  as  the  leader  of 
this  formidable  host;  and  that  when 
he  died  all  the  concentrated  power  of  the 
Huns  was  dissipated,  or  became  ab- 
sorbed and  lost.  —  "The  revolution," 
says  Mr.  Gibbon  (ii.  348),  "which  sub- 
verted the  empire  of  the  Huns,  establish- 
ed the  fame  of  Attila,  tohote  geniut  alont 
had  sustained  the  huge  and  disjointed 
fabric.  After  his  death,  the  boldest 
chieftains  aspired  to  the  rank  of  kings ; 
the  most  powerful  kings  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge a  superior;  and  the  nume- 
rous sons,  whom  so  many  various  -  mo- 


thers bore  to  the  deceased  monarch, 
divided  and  disputed,  li^e  a  private  in- 
heritance, the  sovereign  command  of  the 
nations  of  Germany  and  8oy  thia."  Soon, 
however,  in  the  conflicts  which  suc- 
ceeded, Uie  empire  passed  away«  and  the 
empire  of  the  Huns  ceased.  The  people 
that  composed  it  were  absorbed  in  ihe 
surrounding  nations,  and  Mr.  Gibbon 
makes  this  remark,  after  giving  a  sum- 
mary  account  of  these  conflicts,  which 
continued  but  for  a  few  years:  "The 
Igours  of  the  north,  issuing  from  the 
cold  Siberian  regions,  which  produced 
the  most  valuable  furs,  spread  them- 
selves over  the  desert,  as  far  as  the  Bo- 
risthenes  and  the  Caspian  gates,  and 
finally  extinguished  the  empire  of  the 
[tfttfw."— 'These  facts  may,  perhaps,  show 
with  what  propriety  Attila  would  be 
compared  with  a  bright  but  beautiful 
meteor ;  and  that,  if  the  design  was  to 
symbolize  him  as  acting  an  important 
part  in  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, there  is  a  fitness  in  the  symbol 
here  employed. 

12.  And  the  fourih  angel  sounded* 
Notes  vs.  6,  7.  %  And  the  third  part  of 
the  sea  teas  smitten.  On  the  phrase  the 
third  part,  see  Notes  on  ver.  7.  The 
darkening  of  the  heavenly  luminaries  is 
everywhere  an  emblem  of  any  great 
calamity  —  as  if  the  light  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  should  be  put  out.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  vi.  12, 13. — There  is  no  cer- 
tain evidence  that  this  refers  to  rulers, 
as  many  have  supposed,  or  to  any  thing 
that  wovld  particularly  affect  the  govern- 
ment as  such.  The  meaning  is,  that  cala- 
mity would  come  as  if  darkness  should 
spread  over  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars,  leaving  the  world  in  gloom.  What 
is  the  precise  nature  of  the  calamity,  is 
not  indicated  by  the  language,  but  any 
thing  that  would  diffuse  gloom  and  dis- 
aster, would  accord  with  the  fair  mean- 
ing of  the  symbol. — There  are  a  few  cir- 
cumstances, however,  in  regard  to  this 
syfibol,  which  may  aid  us  in  determin- 
ing its  application.  (1)  It  would  follow 
in  the  series  of  calamities  that  were  to 
occur.  (2)  It  would  be  separated  in 
some  important  sense-^of  time,  place,  or 
degree^  from  those  which  were  to  followi 
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stars ;  so  as  the  third  part  of  them 
was  darkened,  and  the  day  shone 

■ 

>  for  there  is  a  pause  here  (ver.  13),  and 
the  angel  proolaims  that  more  terrihle 
woes  are  to  snceeed  this  series.  (3)  Like 
the  preceding,  it  is  to  affect ''  one  third 
part"  of  the  world ;  —  that  is,  it  is  to  be 
a  calamity  ae  if  a  third  part  of  the  s^ya, 
the. moon,  and  the  stars  were  suddenly 
smitten  and  darkened.  (4)  It  is  not  to 
be  total.  It  is  not  as  if  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars  were  entirely  blotted 
out,  for  there  was  still  some  remaining 
light :  that  is,  there  was  a  continuance  of 
the  existing  state  of  things— < as  if  these 
heavenly  bodies  should  still  giye  an  ob- 
scure and  partial  light.  (5)  Perhaps  it  is 
also  intended  by  the  symbol,  that  there 
would  be  light  again.  The  world  was 
not  to  go  into  a  state  of  total  and  per- 
manent night.  For  a  third  part  of  the 
day,  and  a  third  part  of  the  nighty  this 
darkness  reigned ;  but  does  not  this  im- 
ply that  there  would  be  light  again  — 
that  the  obscurity  would  pass  away,  and 
that  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  would 
shine  again  ?  That  is,  is  it  not  implied 
that  there  would  still  be  prosperity  in 
some  future  period  ? 

Kow,  in  regard  to  the  application  of 
this,  if  the  explanation  of  the  preceding 
symbols  is  correct,  there  can  be  little 
difficulty.  If  the  preyious  symbols  re- 
ferred to  Alaric,  to  Genseric,  and  to  Attila, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  applying 
this  to  Odoacer,  and  to  his  reign — a  reign 
in  which,  in  fact,  the  Roman  dominion 
in  the  West  came  to  an  end,  and  passed 
into  the  hands  of  this  barbarian.  Any 
one  has  only  to  open  the  ''  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  to  see  that 
this  is  the  next  event  that  should  be 
symbolized  if  the  design  were  to  repre- 
sent tiie  downfall  of  the  empire.  These 
four  great  barbarian  leaders  succeed 
each  other  in  order,  and  under  the  last, 
Odoacer,  the  barbarian  dominion  was 
established,*  for  it  is  here  that  the 
existence  of  the  Roman  power,  as 
such,  ended.  The  Western  empire, 
terminated,  according  to  Mr.  Gibbon 
(ii.  p.  380),  about  A.  J>.  476,  or  479. 
Odoacer  was  "  King  of  Italy"  from  A.  D. 
476  to  A.  D.  490.  Gibbon,  ii.  379.  The 
Eastern  empire  still  lingered,  but  cala- 
mity, like  blotting  out  the  sun,  and 
moon,  and  stars,  had  come  over  that 


not  for  a  third  part  of  it,  and  the 
night  likewise. 

—  - 

part  of  the  world  whioh  for  so  many 
centuries  had  constituted  the  seat  of 
power  and  dominion. — Odoacer  was  the 
son  of  Edecon,  a  barbarian,  who  was  in 
the  service  of  AttUa,  and  who.  left  two 
sons — Onulf  and  Odoacer.  The  former 
directed  his  steps  to  Constantinople; 
Odoacer,  "led  a  wandering  life  among 
the  barbarians  of  Noricum,  with  a  mind 
and  fortune  suited  to  the  most  desperate 
adventures ;  and  when  he  had  fixed  his 
choice  he  privily  visited  the  cell  of 
Severinus,  the  popular  saint  of  the 
country,  to  solicit  his  approbation  and 
blessing.  The  lowness  of  the  door  would 
not  admit  the  lofby  stature  of  Odoacer ; 
he  was  obliged  to  stoop;  but  in  that 
humble  attitude  the  saint  could  discern 
the  symptoms  of  his  future  greatness; 
and  addressing  him  in  a  prophetic  tone, 
'  Pursue,'  said  he,  your  design ;  proceed 
to  Italy ;  you  will  cast  away  the  coarse 
garment  of  skins ;  and  your  wealth  will 
be  adequate  to  the  liberality  of  your 
mind.'  The  barbarian,  whose  daring 
spirit  accepted  and  ratified  this  predic- 
tion, was  admitted  into  the  service  of 
the  Western  empire,  and  soon  obtained 
an  honorable  rank  in  the  guards.  His 
manners  were  gradually  polished,  his 
military  skill  improved,  and  the  con- 
federates of  Italy  would  not  have  elected 
him  for  tlieir  general,  unless  the  ex- 
ploits of  Odoacer  had  established  a  high 
opinion  of  his  courage  and  capacity. 
Their  military  acclamations  saluted  him 
with  the  title  of  king;  but  he  abstained 
during  his  whole  reign  from  the  use  of 
the  purple  and  the  diadem,  lest  he  shoqld 
offend  tiiosa  princes,  whose  subjects,  by 
their  accidental  mixture,  had  formed 
the  victorious  army  which  time  and 
policy  might  insensibly  unite  into  a 
great  nation."  Gibbon,  ii.  379,  380. 
In  another  place  Mr.  Gibbon  says, 
''  Odoacer  was  the  first  barbarian  wh^ 
reigned  in  Italy,  over  a  people  who  had 
once  asserted  their  superiority  above  the 
rest  of  mankind.  The  disgrace  of  the 
Romans  still  excites  our  respectful  com- 
passion,  and  we  fondly  sympathize  with 
the  imaginary  grief  and  indignation  of 
their  degenerate  posterity.  But  the 
calamities  of  Italy  had  gradually  sub- 
dued the  proud  oonscionsnesB  of  flnMdom 
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and  glory.    In  the.  tige  of  Roman  rirtue, 
the  proyinccs  were  subject  to  the  irms, 
and  the  citizens  to  the  laws,  of  the  re- 
public ;  till  those  laws  were  snbrerted  by 
cItU  disGordi  and  both  the  city  and  the 
provinces  became   the    property  of  a 
servile  tyrant.    The  forms  of  the  consti- 
tation   which    alleviated    or    disguised 
their  abject  slavery,  were  abolished  by 
time  and  Tiolence;  the  Italians  alter- 
nately lamented   the   presence  or  the 
absence  of  the  sovereigns  whom  they 
detested  or  despised ;  and  the  sueoeasion 
of  five  centuries  inflicted  the  various 
evils  of  military  license,  eaprieious  des- 
potism, and  elaborate  oppression.    Da- 
ring the  same  period  the  barbarians  had 
emerged  from  obscurity  and  contfsmp^ 
and  the  warriors  of  Germany  and  Soy  thia 
were  introduced  into  the  provinces,  as 
the  servants,  the  alUes,  and  at  length 
the  masters,  of  the  Romans,  whom  they 
insulted  or  protected."  ii.  381,  382.    Of 
the  effect  of  the  reign  of  Odoacer,  Mr. 
Gibbon  remarks :  "  In  Ihe  division  and 
dedl^e  of  the  empire,  the  tributary  har- 
vests of  Egypt  and  Africa  were  with- 
drawn; the  numbers  of  the, inhabitants 
continually  decreased  with  the  means  of 
subsistence;  and  the  country  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  irretrievable  losses  of 
war,  famine,  and  pestilence.    St.  Am- 
brose has  deplored  the  ruin  ^of  a  popu- 
lous   district^    which    had   been    once 
adorned  with  the  flourishing  cities  of 
Bologna^    Modena,   Regium,   and  Pla- 
centia.    Pope  Gelasius  was  a  subject  of 
Odoacer;  and  he  affirms,  with  strong 
exaggeration,  that  in  Mv^ha,  Tuscany, 
and  tiie  adjacent  provinces,  Ihe  human 
species   was  almost  extirpated.      One- 
third  of  those  ample  estates,  to  which 
tiie  ruin  of  Italy  is  originally  imputed, 
was  extorted  for  the  use  of  the  con- 
querors."' u.  383.    Yet)  the  light  was  not 
foholli/  extinct.    It  was  "tk  third  part" 
of  it  which  was  put  out;  audit  was  still 
true  that  some  of  the  forms    of  the 
ancient  constitution  were  observed — that 
the  light  still  lingered  before  it  wholly 
j^sed  away.    In  the  language  of  an- 
other,  ''  The  authority  of  th»  Roman 
name  had  not  yet  entirely  ceased.    The 
sensAe  of  Rome  continued  to  assemble 
as  usual.    The  consuls  were  appointed 
vearly,  one  by  tl^e  Eastern  emperor,  one 
by  Italy  and  Rome.    Odoacer  himself 

foverned  Italy  under  a  title  (that  of 
/a(rtcian),   conferred  on  him  by   the 


Eastern  emperor.  There  was  f t&l  • 
certain,  though  often  faint,  reoognituMi 
of  the  supreme  imperial  authority.  The 
moon  and  the  stars  might  seem  still  to 
shine  in  the  Wesi»  with  a  dim,  r«lleet«d 
light  In  the  course  of  the  events,  how* 
ever,  which  rapidly  followed  in  the  next 
half  century,  tiiese  too  were  extinguish- 
edu  After  above  a  century  and  a  half 
o^palamities  unexampled  almosty  as  Dr. 
Robertson  most  truly  represents  it^* 
in  the  History  of  Nations,  the  statement 
of  Jerome — a  statement  eouehed  under 
the  very  Apocalyptic  figure  of  Hm  text» 
but  prematurely  pronounced  on  tha 
first  taking  of  Rome  by  AlariC'-nughfe 
be  oonsidered  ai  length  aecomplished : 
^Clarissimam  temrum  Iwmen  eztine- 
turn  est' — '  The  world's  glorions  mm  has 
been  extinguished;'  or  as  the  modem 
poet  (Byron,  Childe  Harold,  canto  ir.) 
has  expressed  it»  still  under  the  Apoea- 
lyptle  imagery — 

*  8k«  sur  hw  sloriat  iter  kf  itef  «Kpii«»* 

till  not  even  one  star  ranained  to  glim- 
mer in  the  vacant  and  daik  night.** 
ElUotty  L  360,  361. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  four  first  trumpets  uadtr 
the  opening  of  the  seventh  seal^  em- 
bracing the  successive  severe  blows 
struck  on  the  empire  by  Alarie,  €^- 
serio,  Attila,  and  Odoacer,  nntjl  the 
empire  fell  to  rise  no  more.  I  cannot 
better  conclude  this  part  of  the  expo- 
sition than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gibbon, 
in  his  reflections  on  the  fUl  of  the  em- 
pire :  "  I  have  now  accomplished,"  says 
he,  ''  the  laborious  narrative  of  Uie  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  from 
the  fortunate  age  of  Tr%}an  and  the 
Antonines,  to  its  latest  extinction  in  the 
West,  about  five  centuries  after  the 
Christian  era.  At  that  unhappy  period^ 
the  Saxons  fiercely  struggled  with  the 
natives  for  the  possession  of  Britain; 
Gaul  and  Spain  were  divided  between  the 
powerful  monarchies  of  the  Franks  and 
the  Visigoths,  and  the  dependent  king- 
doms of  the  Suevi  and  the  Burgnndians ; 
Africa  was  exposed  to  the  cruel  perse- 
cution of  the  Vandals,  and  the  savage 
insults  of  the  Moors ;  Rome  and  Italy, 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  were 
afflicted  by  an  army  of  barbarian  mer- 
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13  And  I  beheld,  and  heard  an 
angel  flying  '  through  the  midst  of 
heaven,  saying  with  a  loud  yoice, 
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eenaries,  whos«  laiirless  tyranny  was 
Bacceeded  by  the  reign  of  Theodosiay  the 
Ostrogoth.  AH  t^e  subjects  of  the  em- , 
pire,  Trho,  by  the  use  of  the  Latin 
language,  more  particularly  deserred  the 
name  and  priyileges  of  Bom9.ns^  were 
oppressed  by  the  disgrace  and  calamities 
of  foreign  conquest;  and  the  victorious 
nations  of  Germany  established  a  new 
system  of  manners  and  government  in 
the  western  countries  of  Europe.  The 
majesty  of  Rome  was  faintly  represented 
by  the  princes  of  Constantinople,  the 
feeble  and  imaginary  successors  of 
Augustus."  Vol. ii. pp. 440,  441.  ''The 
splendid  days  of  Augustus  and  Trs^an 
were  eclipsed  hy  a  cloud  of  ignorance 
[a  fine  illustration  of  the  language  '  the 
third  part  of  the  sun  was  smitten,  and 
the  day  shone  not,  and  the  night  like- 
wise']; and  tiie  barbarians  subverted 
the  laws  and  palaces  of  Rome."  Ibid. 
p,446. 

Thus  ended  the  history  of  the  Gothic 
period ;  and,  as  I  suppose,  the  immediate 
symbolic  representation  of  the  aJSairs  of 
the  Western  empire.  An  interval  now 
occurs  (ver.  15)  in  the  sounding  of  the 
trumpets,  and  the  scene  is  transferred, 
in  the  three  remaining  trumpets,  to  the 
Eastern  parts  of  the  empire.  After  that, 
the  attention  is  directed  again  to  the 
West,  to  contemplate  Rome  under  a 
new  form,  and  exerting  a  new  influence 
in  the  nations,  under  the  Papacy,  but 
destined  ultimately  to  pass  away  in  its 
spiritual  power,  as  its  temporal  power 
had  yielded  to  the  elements  of  internal 
decay  in  its  bosom,  and  to  thie  invasions 
of  the  Northern  hordes. 

13.  And  I  beheld.  My  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  new  vision.  \  And  heard 
«n  ang^l  Jlying,  <fcc.  I  heard  the  voice 
of  an  angel  malting  this  proclamation. 
^"Woe,  woe,  woe.  That  is,  there  will  be 
great  woe.  The  repetition  of  the  word 
is  intensive,  and  the  idea  is,  that  the 
sounding  of  the  three  remaining  trum- 
pets would  indicate  great  and  fearful 
calamities.  These  three  are  grouped  to- 
gether, as  if  they  pertained  to  a  similar 
series  of  events,  as  the  first  four  had 
¥een.    The  two  classes  are  separated 


Woe,  woe,  woe,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  by  reason  of  the  other 
voices  of  the  trumpet  of  the  three 
angels,  which  are  yet  to  sound. 

from  each  other  by  this  Interval  and  by 
this  proclamation  —  implying  that  the 
first  series  had  been  eompleted,  and  that 
there  would  be  some  intervfd,  either  of 
space  or  time,  before  the  other  seriei 
would  come  upon  the  world.  All  that 
is  fairly  implied  here  would  be  fulfilled 
by  the  supposition  that  the  former  to* 
ferred  to  the  Wtat,  and  that  the  latter 
pertained  to  the  Eaet,  and  were  to  fol- 
Idw  when  those  should  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

ANALYSIS   OF  THE  CHAPTEB. 

Thb  three  remaining  trumpets  (ohs* 
ix-zi)  are  usually  ealled  the  woe-tmm^ 
petty  in  reference  to  the  proclamation  of 
woes,  ch.  viU.  13.  Prof,  Stuart,  The 
three  extend,  as  I  suppose,  to  the  end 
of  time,  or,  as  it  is  supposed  by  the 
writer  himself  (ch.  xi.  16),  to  the  period 
when  **  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall 
have  becoiri^  the  kingdom  of  Christ," 
embracing  a  succinct  view  of  the  most 
material.events  that  were  to  occur,  par- 
ticularly in  a  eeeular  point  of  view.  See 
the  Analysis  prefixed  to  the  book.  In 
ch.  xi.  19,  as  I  understand  it,  a  new 
view  is  commeneed,  referring  to  the 
church  internally;  the  rise  of  Anti- 
christ, and  tibe  effect  of  the  rise  of 
that  formidable  power  on  the  internal 
history  of  the  churc^,  to  the  time  of 
its  overthrow,  and  the  triumphant  esta- 
blishment of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This, 
of  cour9e,  synchronizes  in  its  begin- 
ning and  its  close  with  the  portion 
already  passed  over,  but  with  a  different 
view.  See  the  Analysis  prefixed  to  oh. 
xi.  19,  seq. 

This  chapter  contains  properly  three 
parts. 

(1)  First,  a  description  of  the  first  of 
those  trumpets,  or  the  fifth  in  the  order 
of  the  whole,  vs.  1-12. — This  woe  is  re- 
presented under  the  figure  of  calamities 
brought  upon  the  earth  by  an  immense 
army  of  locusts.  A  star  is  seen  to  fall 
from  heaven — ^representing  some  mighty 
chieftain,  and  to  him  is  given  the  key  of 
the  bottomless  pit.  He  opens  the  pit;  and 
then  comes  forth  an  innumerable  swarm 
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ND  the   fifth  angel  sounded, 
and  I  saw  a  star  *  fall  from 
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of  loeasts  that  darken  the  heavenS)  and 
they  go  forth  upon  the  earth.  They 
hare  a  command  given  them  to  do  a 
certain  work. — They  are  not  to  hurt  the 
earth,  or  any  green  thing,  hut  they  are 
sent  against  those  men  which  hare  not 
the  seal  of  God  on  their  foreheads. 
Their  main  business,  howerer,  was  not 
to  kill  them,  but  to  torment  them  for  a 
limited  time— -for  fire  months.  A  des- 
oription  of  the  appearance  of  the  locusts 
then  follows.  Though  they  are  called 
locusts,  because  in  their  general  appear- 
ance, and  in  the  ravages  .they  commit, 
they  resemble  them,  yet,  in  the  main, 
they  are  imaginary  beings,  and  combine 
in  themselves  qualities  which  are  never 
found  united  in  reality.  They  had  a 
strong  resemblance  to  horses  prepared 
for  batUe;  they  wore  on  their  heads 
erowns  of  gold  ,•  they  had  the  faces  of 
men,  but  the  hair  of  Women,  and  the 
teeth  of  lions.  They  )iad  breastplates 
of  iron,  and  tails  like  scorpions,  with 
stings  in  their  tails.  They  had  a  mighty 
king  at  their  head,  with  a  name-  signifi- 
cant of  the  destruction  which  he  would 
bring  upon  the  world.  These  myste- 
rious beings  had  their  origin  in  the 
bottomless  pit,  and  they  are  summoned 
forth  to  spread  desolation  upon  the 
earth. 

(2)  Second,  a  description  of  the  second 
of  these  trumpets,  the  sixth  in  order,  vs. 
13-19.  When  this  is  sounded,  a  voice 
is  heard  from  the  four  horns  of  the 
altar  which  is  before  God.  The  angel  is 
commanded  to  loose  the  four  angels 
which  are  bound  in  the  great  river 
Euphrates.  These  angels  are  loosed — 
angels  which  had  been  prepared  for  a 
definite  period  —  a  day,  and  a  month, 
and  a  year,  to  slay  the  third  part  of 
men.  —  The  number  of  the  army  that 
would  appear  —  composed  of  cavalry  — 
is  stated  to  amount  to  two  hundred 
thousand,  and  the  peculiarities  of  these 
horsemen  are  then  stated.  They  are 
remarkable  for  having  breastplates  of 
fire,  and  jacinth,  and  brimstone;  the 
heads  of  the  horses  resemble  lions; 
and  they  breathe  forth  fire  and  brim- 
•lODe.     A  third  part  of  men  fall  before 


heaven  unto  tiie  earih:  and  to  him 
was  ^yen  the  key  of  the  bottom* 
less  pit  * 
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them,  by  the  fire,  and  the  smoke,  and 
the  brimstone.  Their  power  is  in 
their  mouth  and  in  their  tails,  for  their 
tails  are  like  serpents. 

(3)  Third,  a  statement  of  the  effect  of 
the  judgments  brought  upon  the  world 
under  these  trumpets,  vs.  20,  21.  The 
effect,  so  far  as  the  reasonable  result 
could  have  been  anticipated,  is  lost. 
The  nations  are  not  turned  from  idola- 
try. Wickedness  still  abounds,  and 
there  is  no  disposition  to  repent  of  the 
abominations  which  had  been  so  long 
practised  on  tiie  earth. 

1.  And  the  Jifth  angel  sounded.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  viii.  6,  7.  %  And  I  saw  a 
star  fall  from  heaven  unto  the  earth. 
This  denotes,  as  was  shown  in  the 
Notes  on  ch.  viii.  10,  a  leader,  a  mili- 
tary chieftain,  a  warrior. — In  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  we 
look  for  the  appearance  of  some  mighty 
prince  and  warrior,  to  whom  is  given 
power,  as  it  were,  to  open  the  bottomless 
pit,  and  to  summon  forth  its  legions.  That 
some  such  agent  is  denoted  by  the  star, 
is  farther  apparent  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  immediately  added  that  ''  to  him 
[the  star]  was  given  the  key  of  the 
bottomless  pit."  It  could  not  be  meant 
that  a  key  would  be  given  to  a  literal 
star,  and  we  naturally  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  some  intelligent  being  of  ex- 
ited rank,  and  of  baAeful  Influence,  is 
here  referred  to.  Angels,  good  and  bad, 
are  often  called  stars ;  but  the  reference 
here,  as  in  ch.  viii.  10,  seems  to  me  not 
to  be  to  angels,  but  to  some  mighty 
leader  of  armies,  who  was  to  collect  his 
hosts,  and  to  go  through  the  world  in 
the  work  of  destruction,  f  And  to  him 
was  given  the  key  o/  '^^  bottomless  pit. 
Of  the  under-world,  considered  particu- 
larly of  the  abode  of  the  wicked.  This 
is  represented  often  as  a  dark  prison- 
house,  enclosed  with  walls,  and  accessi- 
ble by  gates  or  doors.  These  gates  or 
doors  are  fastened,  so  that  none  of  the 
inmates  can  come  out,  and  the  key  is  in 
the  hand  of  the  keeper  or  guardian.  In 
ch.  i.  18,  it  is  said  that  the  keys  of  that 
world  are  in  the  hand  of  the  Saviour 
(comp.  Notes  on  that  passage);  here  it 


^.  H.  96.1 

2  And  he  opened  the  bott(»nles8 
pit;  and  there  £urose  a  smoke  out 
of  the  pit)  as  the  smoke  of  a  great 
furnace ;  and  the  sun  and  the  air 

a  Joel  2.  2. 

18  said  that  for  a  time,  and  for  a  tempo- 
rary purpose,  thej.are  committed  to  an- 
other. The  word  pit — <ppiap — denotes, 
properly,  a  well,  or  a  pit  for  water  dug 
in  the  earth;  and  then  any  pit,  cave, 
abyss.  The  reference  here  is  doubtless 
to  the  nether  world  considered  as  the 
abode  of  the  wicked  dead,  the  prison- 
house  of  the  guilty.  The  word  Itottom' 
lesB — iPvavbs  —  whence  our  word  ahyte, 
means  properly  toithout  any  bottom 
(from  a,  pr.  and  0i%s,  depth,  bottom). 
It  Would  be  applied  properly  to  the 
ocean,  or  to  any  deep  and  dark  dell,  or 
to  any  obscure  place  whose  depth  was 
unknown.  Here  it  refers  to  Hades — the 
re^on  of  the  dead — the  abode  of  wicked 
spirits  —  as  a  deep,  dark  place  whose 
bottom  was  unknown.  Haying  the  key 
to  this,  is  to  haye  the  power  to  confine 
those  who  are  there,  or  to  permit  them 
to  go  at  large.  The  meaning  here  is 
that  this  master-spirit  would  haye  power 
to  eyoke  the  dead  from  these  dark  re- 
gions ;  and  it  would  be  fulfilled  if  some 
mighty  genius,  that  could  be  compared 
witii  a  fallen  star,  or  a  lurid  meteor, 
should  summon  forth  followers  which 
would  appear  like  the  dwellers  in  this 
nether  world  called  forth  to  spread  de- 
solation oyer  the  earth. 

2.  And  he  opened  the  bottomless  pit. 
It  is  represented  iwfore  as  wholly  con- 
fined, so  that  not  eyen  the  smoke  or  ya- 
por  could  escape.  ^  And  there  arose  a 
smoke  out  of  the  pit,  Comp.  ch.  xiy.  11. 
The  meaning  here  is,  that  the  pit,  as  a 
place  of  punishment,  or  as  the  abode  of 
the  wicked,  was  filled  with  burning  sul- 
phur, and  consequently  that  it  emitted 
smoke  and  yapor  as  soon  as  opened. 
The  common  image  of  the  place  of 
punishment,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  that  of 
a  "lake  that  bums  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone.'' Gomp.  ch.  xiy.  10 ;  xiz.  20 ;  xx. 
10 ;  xxi.  8.  See  also  Ps.  xi.  6 ;  Ezek. 
xxxyiii.  22 ;  Isa.  xxx.  33.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  image  was  taken  from 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah. Gen.  xix.  24.  Such  burning  sul- 
phur would  produce,  of  course,  a  dense 
smoke  or  yapor,  and  the  idea  here  ia, 
21 
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were  darkened  *  by  reason  of  the 
smoke  of  the  pit. 

3  And  there  oame  out  of  the 
smoke  locusts  *  upon  the  earth: 

b  Ex.  10. 4,  Ae. 

that  the  pit  had  been  dosed,  and  that  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  opened,  a  dense 
column  escaped  that  darkened  the  hea- 
yens.  The  purpose  of  this  is,  probably, 
to  indicate  the  origin  of  the  plague  that 
was  about  to  come  upon  the  world.  It 
would  be  of  saeh  a  character  that  it 
would  appear  as  if  it  had  been  emitted 
from  hell ;  as  if  the  inmates  of  that  dark 
world  had  broke  loose  upon  the  earth. 
Gomp.  Notes  on  ch.  yi.  8.  f  J.«  the  smoke 
of  a  great  furnace.  So  in  Gen.  xix.  28, 
whence  probably  this  image  is  taken ; — 
''And  he  looked  towards  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  all  the  land  of  the  plain, 
and  beheld,  and  lo,  the  smoke  of  the 
country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  fur- 
nace." ^  And  the  sun  and  the  air  toere 
darkened,  Ac.  As  will  be  the  case  when 
a  smoke  ascends  from  a  furnace.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  an  eftect  would  be 
produced  as  if  a  dense  and  dark  yapor 
should  ascend  from  the  under-world. 
We  are  not,  of  course,  to  understand  this 
literally. 

3.  And  there  eame  out  of  the  smoke 
locusts  upon  the  earth.  That  is,  they 
escaped  from  the  pit  with  the  smoke. 
At  first  they  were  mingled  with  the 
smoke  so  that  they  were  not  distinctly 
seen,  but  when  the  smoke  cleared  away, 
they  appeared  in  great  numbers.  The 
idea  seems  to  be,  that  the  bottomless  pit 
was  filled  with  yapor  and  with  those 
creatures,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  gate 
was  opened  the  whole  contents  expand- 
ed and  burst  forth  upon  the  earth.  The 
sun  was  immediately  darkened  and  the 
air  was  full,  but  the  smoke  soon  cleared 
away,  so  that  the  locusts  became  dis- 
tinctly yisible.  The  appearance  of  these 
locusts  is  described  in  another  part  of 
the  chapter,  ys.  7,  seq.  The  locust  is  a 
yoraeious  insect  belonging  to  the  grass- 
hopper or  grylli  genus,  and  is  a  great 
scourge  in  Oriental  countries.  A  f^ll 
description  of  the  locust  may  be  seen  in 
Eobinson's  Galmet,  and  in  Eitto's  Ency. 
yol.  ii.  pp.  268,  seq.  There  are  ten  He- 
brew words  to  denote  the  locust,  and 
there  are  numerous  references  to  the 
destructiye  habits  of  the  insect  in  tht 
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and  unto  tbem  was  given  power 

a  Ter.  10. 

Seriptares.  In  fact,  from  their  nnmben, 
and  their  destractire  habits,  there  was 
learoely  any  other  plague  Uiat  was  so 
mach  dreaded  in  the  East  Considered  as 
a  symbol,  or  mnblem,  the  following  remarks 
may  be  made  in  explanation : — (1)  The 
symbol  is  Orientalf  and  would  most  na- 
turally refer  to  something  that  was  to 
occor  in  the  East.  As  locusts  hare 
appeared  chiefly  in  the  East,  and  as 
they  are  in  a  great  measure  an  Oriental 
plague,  the  mention  of  this  symbol  would 
most  naturally  turn  the  thoughts  to  that 
portion  of  the  earth.  The  symbols  of 
the  first  four  trumpets  had  no  especial 
locality,  and  would  suggest  no  particular 
part  of  the  world ;  but,  on  the  mention 
of  this,  the  mind  would  be  naturally 
turned  to  the  East,  and  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  that  the  scene  of  this  woe 
would  be  located  in  the  regions  where 
the  ravages  of  locusts  most  abounded. 
Compare,  on  this  point,  Elliott,  Horae. 
Apoc.,  i.  394-406.  He  has  made  it  pro- 
bable that  the  prophets,  when  they  used 
symbolical  language  to  denote  any 
eyents,  commonly,  at  least,  employed 
those  which  had  a  local  or  geographical 
reference.  Thus,  in  the  symbols  derived 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  when  Ju- 
dah  is  to  be  symbolized,  the.  olive,  the 
vine,  and  the  fig-tree  are  selected;  when 
Egypt  is  referred  to,  the  reed  is  chosen; 
where  Babylon,  the  willow.  And  so,  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  the  lion  is  the 
symbol  of  Judah;  the  wild-ass,  of  the 
Arabs;  the  crocodile,  of  Egypt,  Ac. 
Whether  this  theory  could  be  wholly 
carried  out  or  not,  no  one  can  doubt  that 
the  symbol  of  locusts  would  most  natu- 
rally suggest  the  Oriental  world,  and  that 
the  natural  interpretation  of  the  passage 
would  lead  us  to  expect  its  fulfilment 
there.  (2)  Locusts  were  remarkable  for 
their  numhera — so  great  often  as  to  ap- 
pear like  clouds,  and  to  darken  the  sky. 
In  this  respect,  they  would  naturally  be 
symbolical  of  numerous  armies  or  hosts 
of  men.  This  natural  symbol  of  nume- 
rous armies  is  often  employed  by  the 
prophets.    Thus,  in  Jer.  xlvi  23 : 

**  Cat  dow0  iMr  ftvMt  [i.  •.  Her  peopls,  or  citiM], 
MiOk  JebOTab, 
That  It  BUT  Dot  b«  fbund  on  learcbinr : 
AlOioagh  thmy  Mir|MM  tba  locusts  In  antlt^tAd*. 
▲ad  ttMf  un  without  aunibor." 


as  the  Bcorpions  '  of  the  earth  hare 
power. 


So  in  Nahum  iii.  15 : 

*'  Tboro  sball  tbe  ire  doToar  tb«e ; 
The  sword  sball  cut  tbee  off;  it  sball  deroar 

M  tb«  locust, 
laereaae  tbjself  as  tba  aamaroes  locaaL" 

So  also  in  Nahum  iii.  17 : 

*'  Tbf  crown'd  princes  are  as  tho  nnmerous  locatt. 
And  tby  captains- as  tbe  ^asshoppers; 
Which  encaaip  in  tbe  fence*  in  tbe  cold  day. 
But  whan  tbe  sun  ariseth  they  depart, 
And  their  place  ii  not  known  where  tbej  were." 

See  also  Deut  xxviii.  38, 42 ;  Ps.  Izxviii. 
46;  Amos  vii.  1.  Comp.  Judges  vL  3 
— 6,  viL  12,  and  Joel,  chs.  i.  and  iL 
(3)  Locusts  are  an  emblem  of  desolaUon 
or  destruction.  No  symbol  of  desolaUon 
could  be  more  appropriate  or  striking 
than  this,  for  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble properties  of  locusts  is,  that  they 
devour  every  green  thing,  and  leavQ  a 
land  perfectly  waste.  They  do  this  even 
when  what  thoy  destroy  is  not  necessary 
for  their  own  sustenance.  ''Locusts 
seem  to  devour  not  so  much  from  a 
ravenous  appetite  as  from  a  rage  for 
destroying.  Destruction,  therefore,  and 
not  food,  is  the  chief  impulse  of  their 
devastations,  and  in  this  consists  their 
utility;  they  are  in  fact  omnivorous. 
The  most  poisonous  plants  are  indifferent 
to  them ;  they  will  prey  even  upon  the 
crowfoot,  whose  causticity  bums  even 
the  hides  of  beasts.  They  simply  con- 
sume every  ihingf  without  predilection — 
vegetable  matter,  linens,  woollens,  silk, 
leather,  Ac. ;  and  Pliny  does  not  exag- 
gerate them  when  he  says,  fores  quoque 
teotomm — 'even  the  doors  of  houses,' 
for  they  have  been  known  to  consume 
the  very  varnish  of  furniture.  They 
reduce  every  thing  uidiscriminatoly  to 
shreds,  which  become  manure." — Kitto's 
Encyclo.  ii.  263.  Locusts  become,  there- 
fore, a  most  striking  symbol  of  an  all- 
devouring  army,  and  as  such  are  often 
referred  to  in  Scripture.  So  also  in 
Josephus,  de  Bello  Jud.  B.  v.  ch.  vii : 
"As  after  locusts,  we  see  the  woods 
stripped  of  their  leaves,  so,  in  the  rear 
of  Simon's  army,  nothing  but  devastation 
remained."  The  natural  application  of 
this  symbol,  then,  is  to  a  nnmerous  and 
destructive  army,  or  to  a  great  multitude 
of  people  committing  ravages,  and  sweep- 
ing off  every  thing  in  their  march. 
f  And  w\io  them  was  given  power.    This 
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4  And  it  was  commanded  them  !  neither  any  tree ;  but  only  thos^ 
•  that  they  should  not  hurt  the  grass  '  men  which  have  not  the  seal  *  oi 
of  the  earth,  neither  any  green  thing,    God  in  their  foreheads. 


a  c.  6.  &r 


was  something  that  was  imparted  to 
them  beyond  their  ordinary  nature.  The 
locust  in  itself  is  not  strong,  and  is  not 
a  symbol  of  strength.  Though  destruc- 
tive  in  the  extreme,  yet  neither  as  indi- 
viduals, nor  as  combined,  are  they  dis- 
tinguished for  strength.  Hence  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  they  had  such  power  conferred  on 
them.  ^  Aa  the  acorpiona  of  the  earth 
have  power.  The  phrase  "the  earth," 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  here  be- 
cause these  creatures  are  said  to  have 
come  up  from  "  the  bottomless  pit,"  and 
It  was  natural  to  compare  them  with 
some  well-known  objects  found  on  the 
earth.  The  scorpion  is  an  animal  with 
eight  feet,  eight  eyes,  and  a  long  jointed 
tail,  ending  in  a  pointed  ;weapon  or  sting. 
It  is  the  largest  and  the  most  malignant 
of  all  the  insect  tribes.  It  somewhat 
resembles  the  lobster  in  its  general  ap- 
pearance, but  is  much  more  hideous. 
See  Kotes  on  Luke  x.  19.  Those  found 
in  Europe  seldom  exceed  four  inches  in 
length,  but  in  tropical  climates,  where 
they  abound,  they  are  often  found  twelve 
inches  long.  There  are  few  animals 
more  formidable,  and  none  more  irasci- 
ble, than  the  scorpion.  Goldsmith  states 
that  Maupertius  put  about  a  hundred  of 
them  together  in  the  same  glass,  and 
that  as  soon  as  they  came  into  contact, 
they  began  to  exert  all  their  rage  in 
mutual  destruction,  so  that  in  a  few  days 
there  remained  but  fourteen,  which  had 
killed  and  devoured  all  the  rest  The 
sting  of  the  scorpion.  Dr.  Shaw  states, 
is  not  always  fatal;  the  malignity  of 
their  venom  being  in  proportion  to  their 
size  and  complexion.  The  torment  of  a 
scorpion  when  he  strikes  a  man,  is  thus 
described  by  Dioscorides,  lib.  vii.  cap.  7, 
as  cited  by  Mr.  Taylor:  "When  the 
scorpion  has  stung,  the  place  becomes 
inflamed  and  hardened;  it  reddens  by 
tension,  and  is  painful  by  intervals,  being 
now  chilly,  now  burning.  The  pain  soon 
rises  high,  and  rages,  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less.  A  sweating  succeeds, 
attended  by  a  shivering  and  trembling: 
the  extremities  of  the  body  become  cold, 
the  groin  swells,  the  hair  stands  on  end, 


&  Ex.  12.  23.    Job  2.  6.    Eze.  9. 4.    c  7. 3. 

the  members  become  pale,  and  the  skin 
feels  throughout  the  sensation  of  a  per- 
petual pricking,  as  if  by  needles." — 
Fragments  to  Oalmet,  Die.  vol.  iv.  376^ 
877.  "  The  tail  of  the  scorpion  is  long, 
and  formed  after  the  manner  of  a  string 
of  beads,  the  last  larger  than  the  others, 
and  longer;  at  the  end  of  which  are, 
sometimes,  two  stings  which  are  hollow, 
and  filled  with  a  cold  poison,  which  it 
ejects  into  the  part  which  it  stings." 
Cal.  Die.  The  sting  of  the  scorpion, 
therefore,  becomes  the  emblem  of  that 
which  causes  acute  and  dangerous  suf^ 
fering.  On  this  comparison  with  »cor~ 
piona,  see  the  remark  of  Niebuhr,  quoted 
in  the  Notes  on  ver.  7. 

4.  And  it  waa  commanded  them.  The 
writer  does  not  say  6y  whom,  this  com- 
mand was  given,  but  it  is  clearly  by 
some  one  who  had  the  direction  of  them. 
As  they  were  evoked  from  the  "  bottom- 
less pit"  by  one  who  had  the  key  to  that 
dark  abode,  and  as  they  are  represented 
in  ver.  11  as  under  the  command  of  one 
who  is  there  calle(^  Abaddon,,  or  Apolly- 
on,  the  Destroyer,  it  would  seem  most 
probable  that  the  command  referred  to 
is  one  that  is  given  by  him ;  that  is,  that 
this  expresses  one  of  the  principles  on 
which  he  would  act  in  his  devastations. 
At  all  events,  this  denotes  what  would 
be  one  of  the  characteristics  of  these 
destroyers.  Their  purpose  would  be  to 
vex  and  trouble  men;  not  to  spread 
desolation  over  vineyards,  olive-yards, 
and  fields  of  grain.  %  That  they  ahould 
not  hurt  the  graaa  of  the  earth,  Ac.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  viii.  7.  The  meaning  here 
is  plain.  There  would  be  some  sensQ 
in  which  these  invaders  would  be  cha- 
racterized in  a  manner  that  was  not 
common  among  invaders,  to  wit,  that 
they  would  show  particular  care  not  to 
carry  their  devastations  into  the  vegeta- 
ble world.  Their  warfare  would  be  with 
men,  and  not  with  orchards  and  green 
fields.  ^  But  only  thoae  men  which  have 
not  the  aeal  of  God  in  their  foreJiends. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  vii.  2,  3.  They  com- 
menced war  against  that  part  of  the 
human  race  only.  The  language  here 
properly  denotes  those  who  were  not  thfr 
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5  And  to  them  it  was  eiyen  that 
they  should  not  kiJl  uiem,  but 
that  they  should  be  tormented  five 


friends  of  God.  It  may  here  refer,  how- 
everi  either  to  those  who  in  reality  wero 
not  such,  or  to  those  who  were  regarded 
by  him  who  gave  this  command  as  not 
being  such.  In  the  former  case,  the 
commission  would  hare  respect  to  real 
infidels  in  the  sight  of  God ;  that  is,  to 
tibose  who  rejected  the  true  religion ;  in 
the  latter,  it  would  express  the  sentiment 
of  the  leader  of  this  host,  as  referring  to 
those  who  in  At«  apprehension  were  in- 
fidels or  enemies  of  God.  The  true  in- 
terpretation must  depend  on  the  sense 
in  which  we  understand  the  phrase  ''it 
was  commanded^"  whether  as  referring 
to  Gfhdf  or  to  the  leader  of  the  host  him- 
self. The  language,  therefore,  is  am- 
biguous, and  the  meaning  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  other  parts  of  the  passage. 
Either  method  of  understanding  the 
passage  would  be  in  accordance  with  its 
fair  interpretation. 

5.  And  to  them  it  tea*  given.  There  is 
here  the  same  indefiniteness  as  in  the 
former  yerse,  the  impersonal  verb  being 
here  also  used.  The  writer  does  not 
say  by  whom  this  power  was  giren, 
whether  by  God,  or  by  the  leader  of  the 
host  It  may  be  admitted,  however, 
that  the  most  natural  interpretation 
is  to  suppose  that  it  was  given  them 
by  God,  and  that  this  was  the  exe- 
cution of  hit  purpose  in  this  case.  Still, 
it  is  remarkable  that  this  is  not  directly 
affirmed,  and  that  the  language  is  so 
general  as  to  admit  of  the  other  applica- 
tion. The  /<iet  that  they  did  not  kill 
them,  but  tormented  them  —  if  such  a 
fact  should  be  found  to  exist — would  be 
in  every  sense  a  fulfilment  of  what  is 
here  said,  f  That  they  ehould  not  kill 
them.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  symbol.  The  locusts  do 
not  themselves  destroy  any  living  crea- 
ture; and  the  sting  of  the  scorpion, 
though  exceedingly  painful,  is  not  usu- 
ally fatal.  The  proper  fulfilment  of  this 
would  be  found  in  that  which  would  not 
be  generally  fatal,  but  which  would  dif- 
fuse misery  and  wretchedness.  Comp. 
ver.  6.  Perhaps  all  that  would  be  ne- 
cessarily meant  by  this,  would  be,  not 
that  individual  men  would  not  be  killed. 


months :  and  their  torment  was  as 
the  torment  of  a  scorpion,  when  he 
striketh  a  man* 


but  that  they  would  be  sent  to  inflict 
plagues  and  torments  rather  than  to 
take  life,   and  that   the  characteristte 
effects  of  their  appearing  would  be  dis- 
tress and  suffering  rather  than  death.—— 
There  may  be  included  in  the  fair  inter- 
pretation of  the  words,  general  dirtreas 
and  sorrow ;  acts  of  oppression,  cruelty^ 
and  violence ;  such  a  condition  of  public 
suffering  that  men  would  regard  death  as 
a  relief  if  they  could  find  it    f  BtU  that 
they  ahould  be  tormented.    That  is,  that 
they  should  be  subjected  to  ills  and 
troubles  which  might  be  properly  com- 
pared with  the    sting  of  a  scorpion. 
f  Five  monthe.  So  far  as  the  teorde  here 
are  concerned,  this  might  be  taken  lite- 
rally, denoting  five  months  or  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  days ;  or  as  a  prophetic 
reckoning,  where  a  day  stands  for   a 
year.    Oomp.  Kotes  on  Dan.  ix.  2i,  seq. 
The  latter  is  undoubtedly  the  correct 
interpretation  here,  for  it  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  book  thus  to  reckon  time. 
See  Notes  on  ver.  15.    If  this  be  the 
true  method  of  reckoning  here,  then  it 
will  be  necessary  to  find  some  events 
which  will  embrace  about  the  period  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty    years,   during 
which  this  distress  and  sorrow  would 
continue.     The  proper  laws  of  interpre* 
tation  demand  that  one  or  the  other  or 
these  periods  should  be  Tound — either 
that  of  five  months  literally,  or  that  of 
an  hundred  and  fifty  years.    It  may  be 
true,  as  Prof.  Stuart  suggests  (tn  loc.) 
that  "  the  usual  time  of  locusts  is  from 
May    to     September,    inclusive  =  five 
months.*'  It  may  be  true,  also,  that  this 
symbol  was  chosen  partly  beeauee  that 
was  the  fact,  and  they  would,  from  that 
fact,  be  well  adapted  to  symbolize  a 
period  that  could  bo  spoken  of  as  ''  five 
months ;"  but  still  the  meaning  must  be 
more  than  simply  it  was  "a  eTiort  pe- 
riod" as  he  supposes.     The  phrase  a 
feto  monthe  might  designate  such  a  pe- 
riod, but  if  that  had  been  the  writer's 
intention,  he  would  not  have  selected 
the  definite  number  Jive.    %  And  their 
torment  was  <u  the  torment  of  a  ecorpioiXf 
Ac.     Sec  Notes  on  ver.  3.     That  is,  it 
would  be  painful,  severe^  danger'^us. 
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6  And  in  those  days  shall  men  * 
seek  death,  and  shall  not  find  it; 
and  shall  desire  to  die,  and  death 
shall  flee  from  them. 

6.  And  in  those  days  shall  men  seek 
death,  Ac.  See  Notes  on  ver.  5.  It  is 
very  easj  to  conceiTe  of  such  a  state  of 
things  as  is  here  descrihed,  and,  indeed, 
this  has  not  been  verj  uncommon  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  state  where  the  distress  is 
so  great  that  men  would  consider  death 
a  relief,  and  where  they  anxiously  look 
to  the  lime  when  they  may  be  released 
from  their  sufferings  by  death.  In  the 
case  before  us,  it  is  not  intimated  that 
they  would  lay  violent  hands  on  them- 
selves, or  that  they  would  take  any  po- 
sitive measures  to  end  their  sufferings, 
and  this,  perhaps,  maif  he  a  circumstance 
of  some  importance  to  show  that  the 
persons  referred  to  were  servants  of 
God.  When  it  is  said  that  "  they  would 
aeek  death,"  it  can  only  be  meant  that 
they  would  look  out  for  it — or  desire  iir— 
as  the  end  of  their  sorrows.  This  is 
descriptive,  as  we  shall  see,  of  a  particu- 
lar period  of  the  world ;  but  the  language 
is  beautifully  applicable  to  f^hat  occurs 
in  all  ages,  and  in  all  lands.  There  is 
always  a  great  number  of  sufferers  who 
are  looking  forward  to  death  as  a  re- 
lief. In  cells  and  dungeons ;  on  beds  of 
pain  and  languishing ;  in  scenes  of  po- 
verty and  want ;  in  blighted  hopes  and 
disappointed  affections,  how  many  are 
there  who  would  be  glad  to  die,  and 
who  have  no  hope  of  an  end  of  suffering 
but  in  the  grave!  A  few,  by  the  pistol, 
by  the  halter,  by  poison,  or  by  drown- 
ing, seek  thus  to  end  their  woes.  A 
large  part  look  forward  to  death  as  a 
release,  when,  if  the  reality  were  known, 
death  would  furnish  no  such  relief,  for 
there  are  deeper  and  longer  woes  be- 
yond the  grave  than  there  are  this  side 
of  it.  Comp.  Notes  on  Job  iii.  20-22. 
But  to  a  portion  death  vnll  be  a  relief. 
It  will  be  an  end  of  sufferings.  They 
will  find  peace  in  the  grave;  and  are 
assured  they  shall  suffer  no  more.  Such 
bear  their  trials  with  patience,  for  the 
end  of  all  sorrow  to  them  is  near,  and 
death  will  come  to  release  their  spirits 
from  the  suffering  clay,  and  to  bear 
tiiem  in  triumph  to  a  world  where  a 
pang  shall  never  be  felty  and  a  tear 

ever  shed. 
21* 


7  And  the  shapes  *  of  the  locusts 
were  like  unto  horses  prepared  unto 
battle ;  and  on  their  heads  were  as 

a  Job  3. 21;  Je.  8.  3.       b  Joel  2. 4. 

7.  And  the  ehapea  of  the  locuete  were 
like  unto  horses  prepared  for  beetle. 
The  resemblance  between  the  locust  and 
the  horse,  dissimilar  as  they  are  in  most 
respects,  has  been  often  marked.  Dr. 
Eobinson  (Bib.  Research,  i.  59),  says, 
"We  found  to-day  upon  the  shrubs  an 
insect,  either  a  species  of  black  locust, 
or  much  resembling  them,  which  our 
Bedawin  called  Faras  el-Jundy,  'sol- 
diers' horses.'  They  said  these  insects 
were  common  on  Mount  Sinai,  of  a 
green  color,  and  were  found  on  dead 
trees,  but  did  them  no  injury."  The 
editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bible  makes  the 
following  remarks :  *'  The  first  time  we 
saw  locusts  browsing  with  their  wings 
closed,  the  idea  of  comparing  them  to 
horses  arose  spontaneously  to  our  minds 
—  as  we  had  not  previously  met  with 
such  a  comparison,  and  did  not  at  that 
time  advert  to  the  present  text  [Joel  ii. 
4.]  The  resemblance  in  the  head  first 
struck  our  attention,  and  this  notion, 
having  once  arisen,  other  analogies  were 
found  or  imagined  in  its  general  appear- 
ance and  action  in  feeding.  We  have  since 
found  the  observation  very  common.  The 
Italians,  indeed,  from  this  resemblancCy 
call  the  locust  cavaletta,  or  little  h^rse. 
Sir  W.  Ouseley  reports,  '2akariaCazvini 
divides  the  locusts  into  two  classes, 
like  horsemen  and  footmen — mounted 
and  pedestrian.'  Niebuhr  says,  that  he 
heard  from  a  Bedouin,  near  Bussorah,  fk 
particular  comparison  of  the  locust  to 
other  animals ;  but  as  this  passage  of 
Scripture  did  not  occur  to  him  at  the 
time,  he  tiiought  it  a  mere  fancy  of  the 
Arab's,  till  he  heard  it  repeated  at 
Bagdad.  He  compared  the  head  of  tiie 
locust  to  that  of  the  horse ;  the  feet  to 
those  of  the  camel ;  the  belly  with  that 
of  a  serpent;  the  tail  with  that  of  a 
scorpion;  and  the  feelers  (if  Kiebuhr 
remembered  rightly)  to  the  hair  of  a 
virgin."  Pict  Bib.  on  Joel,  ii.  4.  The 
resemblance  to  horses  would  naturally 
suggest  the  idea  of  cavalry,  as  being 
referred  to  by  the  symbol.  %  And  on 
their  heads  were,  as  it  were,  crowne 
like  gold.  The  writer  does  not  say 
either  that  these  were  literally  erotona, 
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it  were  *  crowns  like  gold,  and  their 
Cetces  *  were  oa  the  faces  of  men. 
8  And  they  had  hair  as  the  hair 

a  Na.  8. 17.  »  Pa.  7. 4»  8. 

or  that  they  were  actaally  made  of  gold. 
They  were  **  as  it  were"  —  «&$  —  crouma, 
and  they  were  like — Buoioi — gold.  That 
is,  as  seen  by  him,  toey  had  a  resem- 
blance to  crowns,  or  diadems,  and  they 
also  resembled  gold  in  their  color  and 
brilliancy.  The  word  crown — or/^avos — 
means  properly  a  circlet,  chaplet,  en- 
circling the  head,  (a)  as.  an  emblem  of 
royal  dignity,  and  as  worn  by  kings; 
(h)  as  conferred  on  the  victors  in  the 
public  games  —  a  chaplet,  a  wreath; 
(e)  as  an  ornament,  honor,  or  glory. 
PhiL  iv.  1.  No  particalar  shape  is 
designated  by  the  word  cri^avos  —  ete- 
phano»,  and  perhaps  the  word  crown 
does  not  quite  express  the  meaning.  The 
word  diadem  would  come  nearer  to  it. 
The  true  notion  in  the  word  is  that  of 
something  that  is  passed  around  the 
head,  and  that  encircles  it,  and  as  such 
it  would  well  describe  the  appearance  of 
a  tnrban  as  seen  at  a  distance.  On  the 
supposition  that  the  symbolic  beings 
here  referred  to  had  turbans  on  their 
heads,  and  on  the  supposition  that 
something  was  referred  to  which  was 
not  much  worn  in  the  time  of  John, 
and  which  therefore  had  no  name,  the 
word  BtephanoSf  or  diadem  would  be 
likely  to  be  used  in  describing  it  This, 
too,  would  accord  with  the  use  of  the 
phrase  '*a«  i*  were" — &s.  The  writer 
saw  such  head-ornaments-  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  see.  They  were  not  ex- 
actly crowns  or  diadems,  but  they  had  a 
resemblance  to  them,  and  he,  therefore, 
uses  this  language :  "and  on  their  heads 
were,  ow  it  tcerc,  crowns."  Suppose  that 
these  were  turbant,  and  that  they  were 
not  in  common  use  in  the  time  of  John, 
and  that  they  had,  therefore,  no  name, 
would  not  this  be  the  exact  language 
which  he  would  use  in  describing  them  ? 
The  same  remarks  may  be  made  re- 
specting the  other  expression :  like  gold. 
They  were  not  pure  gold ;  but  they  had 
a  resemblance  to  it.  Would  not  a  yellow 
turban  correspond  with  all  that  is  said 
In  this  description  ?  ^  And  their  faces 
were  as  the  faces  of  men.  They  had  a 
human  countenance.  This  would  indi- 
cate thaty  after  allj  they  were  human 


of  women,  and  their  teeth  '  were  as 
the  teeth  of  lions. 
9  And  they  had  breastplates,  aa 

e  Ps.  57. 4;  Joel  1. 6. 

beings  that  the  symbol  described,  though 
they  had  come  up  from  the  bottomless 
pit.  Horsemen,  in  strange  apparel,  with 
a  strange  head-dress,  would  be  all  that 
would  be  properly  denoted  by  this. 

8.  And  they  had  hair  as  the  hair  of 
women.  Long  hair;  not  such  as  men 
commonly  wear,  but  such  as  women 
wear.  See  Notes  on  1  Cor.  xL  14t. 
This  struck  John  as  a  peculiarity,  that, 
though  warriors,  they  should  have  the 
appearance  of  effeminacy  indicated  by 
allowing  their  hair  to  grow  long.  It  is 
clear  from  this,  that  John  regarded  their 
appearance  as  unusual  and  remarkable^ 
Though  manifestly  designed  to  represent 
an  army,  yet  it  was  not  the  usual  ap< 
pearance  of  men  who  went  forth  to 
battle.  Among  the  Qreeks  of  ancient 
times,  indeed,  long  hair  was  not  uncom- 
mon (see  the  Notes  above  referred  to 
on  1  Oor.  xi.  14),  but  this  was  by  no 
means  the  usual  custom  among  the 
ancients;  and  the  fact  that  these  war- 
riors had  long  hair  like  women  was  a 
circumstance  that  would  distinguish 
them  particularly  from  others.  On  this 
comparison  of  the  appearance  of  the 
locusts  with  the  hair  of  women,  see  the 
remarks  of  Niebuhr,  in  the  Notes  on 
ver  7.  ^  And  their  teeth  were  as  the 
teeth  of  lions.  Strong ;  fitted  to  devour. 
The  teeth  of  the  locust  are  by  no  means 
prominent,  though  they  are  strong,  for 
they  readily  cut  down,  and  eat  up,  all 
vegetable  substances  that  come  in  Uieir 
way.  But  it  is  evident  that  John  means 
to  say  that  there  was  much  that  was  un- 
usual and  remarkable  in  the  teeth  of 
these  locusts.  They  would  be  ravenous 
and  fierce,  and  would  spread  terror  and 
desolation  like  the  lions  of  the  desert. 

9.  And  they  had  breastplateSf  as  it 
were  breastplates  of  iron.  Hard,  horny, 
impenetrable  as  if  they  were  made  of 
iron.  The  locust  has  a  firm  and  hard 
cuticle  on  the  fore-part  of  the  breast^ 
which  series  for  a  shield  or  defence 
while  it  moves  in  the  thorny  and  furzy 
vegetation.  On  those  which  John  saw, 
this  was  peculiaj-Iy  hard  and  homy,  and 
would  thus  be  well  adapted  to  be  an  em- 
blem of  the  breastplates  of  iron  oom- 
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ifc  were  breastplates  of  iron;  and 
the  sound  of  their  wings  was  as  the 
sound  of  '^  chariots  of  many  horses 
running  to  battle. 
10  And  tiiey  had  tails  like  unto 


a  Na.  2. 4. 


monly  worn  by  ancient  warriors.  The 
meaning  is,  that  the  warriors  referred  to 
would  be  well  clad  with  defensive  armor. 
^  And  the  sound  of  tlieir  wings  was  cls  the 
sound  of  chariots  of  many  horses,  running 
to  battle*  The  noise  made  by  locusts  is 
often  spoken  of  by  travellers,  and  the 
comparison  of  that  noise  with  that  of 
chariots  rushing  to  battle,  is  not  only 
appropriate,  but  also  indicates  clearly 
what  was  symbolized.  It  was  an  army 
that  was  symbolized,  and  every  thing 
about  them  served  to  represent  hosts  of 
men,  well  armed^  rushing  to  conflict. 
The  same  thing  here  referred  to  is 
noticed  by  Joel  (ch.  ii.  4,  5,  7) : 

**  The  appearance  of  them  is  *»  the  appearance  of 

horses;  - 
And  as  horsemen  so  shall  they  rnn. 
Iiike  the  poise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of  jnountains, 

shall  they  leap ; 
Like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devourefh  the 

stubble ; 
As  a  strong  people  set  in  battle  array 
They  shall  run  like  mighty  men ; 
They  shall  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war ; 
And  they  shall  march  every  one  bit  ways,  and  shall 

not  break  their  ranks,"  ke. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Yolney,  who  had 
no  intention  of  illustrating  the  truth  of 
Scripture,  has  given  a  description  of 
locusts,  as  if  he  meant  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  what  is  here  said :  "  Syria," 
says  he,  "  as  well  as  Egypt,  Persia,  and 
almost  all  the  South  of  Asia,  is  subject 
to  another  calamity  no  less  dreadful 
{than  earthquakes] ;  I  mean  those  clouds 
of  locusts  so  often  mentioned  by  travel- 
lers. The  quantity  of  these  insects  is 
incredible  to  all  who  have  not  them- 
selves witnessed  their  astounding  num- 
bers; the  whole  earth  is  covered  with 
them  for  the  space  of  several  leagues. 
TJie  noise  they  nuike  in  browsing  on  the 
trees  and  herbage  may  be  heard  to  a 
great  distance,  and  resembles  that  of  an 
army  foraging  in  secret"  Travels  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  voL  L  pp.  283,  284. 

~  10.  And  they  had  tails  like  unto  scor- 
pions. The  fancy  of  an  Arab  now  often 
discerns  a  resemblance  between  the  tail 
of  the  locust  and  tho  scorpion.  See  the 
remark  of  Niebuhr,  quoted  in  the  Notes 
on  ver.  7.     %  And  there  wer«  stings  in 


scorpions,  q,nd  there  were  stings  in 
their  tails :  and  *  their  power  was 
to  hurt  men  five  months. 

11  And  they  had  a  king « over 
them,  which  is  the  angel  of  the 

b  Ver.  5.  c  Bp.  2.  2. 

their  tails.  Like  the  stings  of  scorpions. 
See  Notes  on  ver.  3.  This  made  the 
locusts  which  appeared  to  John  the 
more  remarkable,  for,  though  the  fancy 
may  imagine  a  resemblance  between  the 
tail  of  a  locust  and  a  scorpion,  yet  the 
locusts  have  properly  no  sting.  The 
only  thing  which  they  have  resembling 
a  sting  is  a  hard  bony  substance,  like  a 
needle,  with  which  the  female  punctures 
the  bark  and  wood  of  trees  in  order  to 
deposit  her  eggs.  It  has,  however,  no 
adaptation  like  a  sting,  for  conveying 
poison  into  a  wound.  These,  however, 
appeared  to  be  armed  with  stings  pro- 
perly so  called.  ^  And  their  power  was 
to  hurt  men.  Not  primarily  to  kill  men, 
but  to  inflict  on  them  various  kinds  of 
tortures.  See  Notes  on  ver.  6.  The 
word  here  used — adtKifvat,  rendered  to 
hurt,  is  different  from  the  word  in  ver.  6  , 
—  Paatvi<r&ioai  —  rendered  should  he  tor- 
mented. This  word  properly  means  to 
do  wrong^  to  do  unjustly,  to  injure,  to 
hurt  /  and  the  two  words  would  seem  to 
convey  the  idea  that  they  would  produce 
distress  by  doing  wrong  to  others ;  or  by 
dealing  unjustly  with  them.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  wrong  would  be  by  in- 
flicting bodily  torments,  but  would  be 
characterized  by  that  injustice  towards 
others  which  produces  distress  and  an- 
guish. ^  Five  months.  See  Notes  on  ver.  5. 
11.  And  they  had  a  king  over  thenh 
A  ruler  who  marshalled  their  hosts.  Lo- 
custs often,  and  indeed  generally,  move 
in  bands,  though  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  any  one  aa 
a  particular  ruler  or  guide.  In  this  ease 
it  struck  John  as  a  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity that  they  had  a  king  —  a  king 
who,  it  would  seem,  had  the  absolute 
control,  and  to  whom  was  to  be  traced 
all  the  destruction  which  would  ensue 
from  their  emerging  from  the  bottom*' 
less  pit.  ^  Which  is  the  angel  of  the 
bottomless  pit.  Notes,  ver.  1.  The  word 
angel  here  would  seem  to  refer  to  the 
chief  of  the  evil  angels,  who  presided 
over  the  dark  and  gloomy  regions  from 
whence  the  looosts  seemed  to  emerge. 
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bottomleM  pit,  whoae  oBxae  in  the   the  Greek  longne  hath  hia  name 

Hebrew  tongue  is  Abstddon,  but  in   'Apollyor 


Thlj  mnj  eillier  mean  thBA  this  etii 
■ugel  teemed  to  oomtuuid  them  peraon- 
kUj,  or  UM  bii  ipiriC  vaa  infueed  into 
the  leader  of  theae  hosla,  f  Whtac  imint 
in  Hit  Bcbrnc  Kn^u  in  Aiaddcn.  Tha 
Duna  Ab&ddon  meana  litenU;  deilnc- 
tian,uidiBtlieiuBeBaApoIlTaa.  f£ut 
in  I'm  ffrcct  toniriK  Aali  hii  naiH 
ApoUt/on^  Frcm  XrdAAirfii  —  f o  datroy. 
The  word  properlj  denotea  a  deatrojor, 
and  tha  nuna  la  giren  to  thii  king  of 
tba  bosti  lepreaanled  by  the  locnttn, 
beeaoie  this  would  bo  bii  prlacipal  eba- 
raoUriiUe. 
Aller  thia  minute  eiplauation  ot  Uie 


literal  meuiiiig  of  tbe  aymhot,  it  mBiy  b« 
aaeftil,  before  attempting  to  ippt;  i^ 
and  to  aacertnin  Uka  tt/tnU  deaigned  to 
be  repraaenftdi  to  hare  a  distinet  im- 
preasioD  of  the  pmiaipal  image— --tb« 
lacoit.  It  ia  erideot  that  this  la,  in 
man;  reepeota,  a  creature  of  the  ima- 
ginatioD,  and  tliat  we  are  not  to  expect 
the  exact  repceientstioD  to  be  foand  in 
an;  forma  of  actual  existence  ia  tha 
animal  ciealion.  The  following  eat, 
prepoMd  iij  Mr.  Elliott  {yoI.  i.  p.  418), 
will  giro  a  aulBdeiitlj  accarate  repre- 
leDtaUoQ  of  thia  symbolical  figure  u  it 
appeared  to  John. 


Tha  qneation  now  la,  wheUier  an; 
•veuta  ocourred  in  hlator;.  anbaeqaenl 
to,  and  aneeoediag  those  soppoaed  to  h( 
refaired  to  in  the  foartb  seal,  to  wfaiob 
thia  symbol  would  be  applicable. — Rea- 
aona  hare  already  been  suggested  foz 
anppoBlng  tliat  thei 
the  Beat  of  the  operations  to  a 
part  of  the  world.  Tbe  firat  fooi 
pelA  referred  to  a  continual  Be 
aame  general  eh  a 
>    proper    clone. 


ansfer  of 


explunad  a. 


referring 


in  tha  rBpreieDlation  (ch.  liii.  13),  a 
Bolemn  proclamation  that  other  se 
were  to  open  diiUngnishod  for  ■ 
These   vera  to  be   symbolized  in 


future,  until  the  Tolume  aealed  with  the 

aeTBu  seals  (ch.  t.  1)  should  have  been 

wholly  unrolled  and  its   contents  dis- 

closed.   ThewholeBoenenowiscbanged 

Rome  has  fallen.     It  haa  passed  into 

thehandjofstrangera.  -The  power  that 

had  spread  itself  o>er  the  world  has,  in 
that  form,  come  to  an  end,  and  ia  to 

exist  no  mere-thoogh,  as  wo  shall  see 

(ch.  li.,  aeq.),  onolAsr  power,  quite  aa 

formidable,    eiisting    there,    ia    to    be 

described  by  a  new  act  of  symbols.    But 

here  fch.  ii.)  a  new  power  apnears.    The 

aeenery  ia  all  Oriental,  and  clearly  ban 

reference  to  eTsnta  that  were  to  apring 
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nixnity,  oommenta4»rs  have  agreed  in 
regarding  this  as  referring  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  Saracens,  or  to  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  religion,  and  the  empire, 
set  up  by  Mohammed.  The  enquiry 
now  is,  whether  the  circumstances  intro- 
duced into  the  4symbol  find  a  propw  ful- 
filment in  the  rise  of  the  Saracenic 
power,  and  in  the  conquests  of  the 
Prophet  of  Mecca. 

(1)  The  country  where  the  scene  i»  laid. 
As  already  remarked,  the  scene  is  Orien- 
tal— for  the  mention  of  locusts  naturally 
suggests  the  East  —  that  being  the  part 
of  the  world  where  they  abound,  and 
they  being  in  fact  peculiarly  an  Oriental 
plague.     It  may  now  be  added,  that,  in 
a  more  strict  and  proper  sense,  Arabia 
may  be  intended ;  that  is,  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  design  was  to  symbolize 
events  pertaining  to  Arabia,  or  the  ga- 
tJiering  of  the  hosts  of  Arabia  for  con- 
quest, the  symbol  of  loctiste  would  have 
been    employed,    for    the   locust,    the 
groundwork  of  Uie  symbol,  is  peculiarly 
Arabic     It  was  the  east  wind  which 
brought  the  locusts  on  Egypt  (Ex.  z. 
13),  and  they  must  therefore  have  come 
from  some  portion  of  Arabia — for  Arabia 
is  the  land  that  lies  over  against  Egypt 
in  the  East     Such,  too,  is  the  testimony 
of  Volney, ''  the  most  judicious,"  as  Mr. 
Gibbon  calls  him,   ''of  modem  travel- 
lers."   **  The  inhabitants  of  Syria,"  says 
he,  ''  have  remarked  that  locusts  come 
constantly  from  the  desert  of  Arabia." 
Ch.  XX.  Sect.  5.    All  that  is  necessary  to 
say  further  on  this  point  is,  that  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  the  design  of  the 
Spirit  of    inspiration    in    the   passage 
before  us,  to  refer  .to  the  followers  of 
Mohammed,  the  image  of  the  locusts 
was  that  which  would  be  naturalljr  se- 
lected.   There  was  no  other  one  so  ap- 
propriate and  so  striking;  no  one  that 
would  so  naturally  designate  the  coun^ 
try  of  Arabia.    As  some  confirmation  of 
this,   or  as  showing  how  natural  the 
symbol  would  be,  a  remark  may  be  in- 
troduced from  Mr.  Forster.    In  his  Ma- 
hommedanism  Unveiled  (L  217)»  he  says, 
''In  the  Bedoween  romance  of  Antar, 
the  loeutt  is  introduced  as  the  national 
emblem  of  the  Ishmaelites.    And  it  is  a 
remarkable  coincidence    that  Mahom- 
medan  tradition  speaks  of  locusts  having 
dropped  into  the  hands  of  Mahomet> 
bearing  on  Uieir  wings  this  inscription 
—  'We  are   the   army   of   Uie  Great 


God.' "  These  circumstances  will  show 
the  propriety  of  the  symbol  on  the 
supposition  that  it  refers  to  Arabia  and 
the  Saracens. 

(2)  The  people.   The  question  is,  whe- 
ther there  was  any  thing  in  the  symbol, 
as  described  by  John,  which  would  pro- 
perly designate  the  followers  of  Moham* 
med,   on  the    supposition  that  it  wai 
designed   to   have    such    a   reference, 
(a)    As    to    numbers.     Judges    vi.    5: 
"They  (tiio  Midianite  Arabs)  came  as 
locusts  for  multitude."    See  Notes  on 
ver.  3.    Nothing  would  better  represent 
the  numbers  of  the  Saracenic  hordes  that 
came  out  of  Arabia,  and  that  spread 
over  the  East,  over  Egypt^  Libya,  Mau- 
ritania, Spain,  and  that  threatened  to 
spread  over  Europe,  than  such  an  army 
of  locusts.     "One  hundred  years  after 
his  flight  [Mohammed]  from  Mecca," 
says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  the  arms  and  reigns 
of  his  successors  extended  from  India 
to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  over  the  various 
and  distant  provinces  which  may  be 
comprised  under  the  names  of  Persia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain."  ill.  410. 
"  At  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Hegira,  the  caliphs  were  the  most  potent 
and  absolute  monarchs   on  the  globe. 
Under  the  last  of  the  Ommiades,  the 
Arabian  empire  extended  two  hundred 
days'  journey  from  east  to  west,  from 
the  confines  of  ^artary  and  India  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean."  Ibid,  p.  460. 
In  regard  to  the  immense  hosts  employed 
in  these    conquests,   an  idea  may  be 
formed  by  a  perusal  of  the  whole  51si 
chapter  in  Gibbon  (vol.  iii.  pp.  408-461). 
Those  hosts  issued  primarily  from  Ara- 
bia, and  in  their  numbers  would  be  well 
compared  trith  the  swarms   of  locusts 
that  issued  from  the  same  country,  s« 
numerous  as  to  darken  the  sky.    (6)  The 
description  of  the  people.     Their  faces 
were  as  the  faces  of  men.    This  would 
seem  to  be  in  contrast  with  other  people, 
or  to  denote  something  that  was  peculiar 
in  the  appearance  of  tho  persons  repre- 
sented.   In  other  words,  the  meaning 
would  seem  to  be,  that  there  was  some- 
thing manly  and  warlike  in  their  appear- 
ance, so  far  as  their/ae«a  were  cpncerned. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  appearance  of 
the   Goths  (represented,  as  I  suppose, 
under  the  previous  trumpets)  is  described 
by  Jerome  (Com.  on  Isa.  viii.)  as  quite 
the   reverse.     They  are   described   as 
having  fkces  shaven  and  smooth ;  facesi 
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Va  oontnst  with  the  beardad  Romaai, 
iike  vxmen'M  faces.*  Is  it  &ii^  to  sup- 
pose  that  the  reference  here  is  to  the 
beard  and  moustache  of  the  Arabic 
hosts  ?  We  know  with  what  care  they 
regarded  the  beard ;  and  if  a  representa- 
tion was  made  of  them,  especially  in 
contrast  with  nations  that  shared  their 
faces,  and  who  thns  resembled  women, 
it  would  be  natural  to  speak  of  those 
represented  in  the  symbol  as  ''haying 
faces  as  the  faces  of  men,"  TKey  had 
hair  at  the  hair  of  v>omen,  A  strange 
mingling  of  the  appearance  of  effemi- 
nacy with  the  indication  of  manliness 
and  courage.  See  Notes  on  rer.  8.  And 
yet  this  strictly  accords  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Arabs  or  Saracens.  Pliny, 
the  contemporary  of  John,  speaks  of  the 
Arabs  then  as  having  the  hair  long  and 
uncut,  with  the  moustache  on  the  upper 
Up,  or  the  beard :  Arabes  mltrati  sunt, 
aut  intoneo  erxne,  Barba  abraditur, 
praeterquam  in  euperiore  lahro.  Aliis 
et  haee  intoneet,  Nat.  His.  tL  28.  So 
Solinus  describes  them  in  the  third  cen- 
tury (Plurimis  crinis  intonsus,  mitrata 
capita,  pars  rasd.  in  eutem  barbSl,  c  53) ; 
so  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  in  the  fourth 
century  {Crinitug  quidam  a  Saraceno- 
rum  cuneo,  xxzi.  16) ;  and  so  Claudian, 
Theodore  of  Mopsuesta,  and  Jerome,  in 
the  fifth.  Jerome  lived  about  two  cen- 
turies before  the  great  Saracen  invasion, 
and  as  he  lived  at  Bethlehem,  on  the 
borders  of  Arabia,  he  must  have  been 
familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Arabs.  Still  later,  in  that  most  charac- 
teristic of  Arab  poems,  Antar,  a  poem 
written  in  the  time  of  Mohammed's 
childhood,  we  find  the  moustache,  and 
the  beard,  and  the  long  flowing  hair  on 
Ae  shoulder,  and  the  turban,  all  speci- 
^sd  as  characteristic  of  the  Arabians. 
**  He  adjusted  himself  properly,  twisted 
his  whiskers,  and  folded  vp  hie  hair  un- 
der hie  turban,  drawing  it  from  off  his 
shoulders."  i.  340.  "His  hair  flowed 
down  on  bis  shoulders."  i.  169.  ''An tor 
cut  off  Maudi's  hair  in  revenge  and  in- 
sult" iii.  117.  "  We  will  hang  him  up 
by  his  hair."  iv.  325.  See  EUiott,  L 
411,  412.  ,  Comp.  Newton  on  the  Pro- 
phecies, p.  485.  And  on  their  heads 
were  as  it  were  crowns  of  gold.  Notes 
ver  7.  That  is,  diadems,  or  something 
that  appeared  like  crowns,  or  chaplets. 

•  Foemineu  incisu  faciei  praeferentet,  Tiroram  et 
anm  baii>atonim  Aif  ienU  terga  eonfodiant. 


This  will  agree  well  with  the  twrh^m 
worn  by  the  Arabs  or  Saracens,  and 
which  was  quite  characteristic  of  them 
in  the  early  periods  when  they  became 
known.  So  in  the  passage  already 
quoted,  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as  ArabM 
mitrati;  so  Solinus,  mitrata  capita;  so 
in  the  poem  of  Antar,  "  he  folded  up  hif 
hair  under  his  turban"  It  is  remu'kabte 
also  that  £zekiel  (ch.  xxiii.  42)  describeR 
the  turbans  of  the  Sabean  or  Eeturite 
Arabs,  under  the  very  appellation  here 
used  by  John :  "Sabeans  from  the  wil-. 
demess,  which  put  beautiful  erowne  upon 
their  heads."  So  in  the  Preface  to  An- 
tar, it  is  said,  "It  was  a  usual  sayinc 
among  them,  that  Qod  had  bestowed 
four  peculiar  things  on  the  Arabs ;  that 
their  turbans  should  be  unto  them  in- 
stead of  diademSf  their  tents  instead  of, 
walls  and  houses,  their  swords  instead 
of  intrenohments,  and  their  poems  in- 
stead of  written  law&"  Mr.  Forster,  itt 
his  "Mohammedanism Unveiled,"  quotes 
as  a  precept  of  Mohammed,  "Make  a 
point  of  wearing  turhaf^,  because  it  is 
the  way  of  angels."  Turbans  might 
then  with  propriety  be  represented  as 
crowns,  and  no  doubt  these  were  often 
so  gilded  and  ornamented  that  they 
might  be  spoken  of  as  "  crowns  of  gold.** 
They  had  breastplates,  €u  it  were  breetst" 
plates  of  iron.  See  the  Notes  on  ver.  9. 
As  a  symbol,  this  would  be  properly  de- 
scriptive of  the  Arabians  or  Saracens. 
In  the  poem  Antar,  the  steel  and  iron 
cuirasses  of  the  Arab  warriors  are  fre- 
quently noticed :  "  A  warrior  immersed 
in  steel  armor."  ii.  203.^  "Fifteen  thou- 
sand men  armed  with  cuirasses,  and  well 
accoutred  for  war."  ii.  42.  -  "  They  were 
clothed  in  iron  armor,  and  brilliant 
cuirasses."  i.  23.  "  Out  of  the  dust  ap- 
peared horsemen  clad  in  iron."  iii.  274. 
The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  Koran ; 
'^  God  hath  given  you  coats  of  mail  to 
defend  you  in  your  wars."  ii.  104.  In 
the  history  of  Mohammed,  we  road  ex- 
pressly of  the  cuirasses  of  himself  and 
of  his  Arab  troops.  Seven  cuirasses  are 
noted  in  the  list  of  Mohammed's  private 
armory.  Gagnier,  ilL  328-334.  In  his 
second  battle  with  the  Eoreish,  seven 
hundred  of  his  littie  army  are  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  Gibbon  as  armed  with  cuirasses. 
See  JBlliott,  i.  413.  These  illustrationi 
will  show  with  what  propriety  the  locusti 
in  the  symbol  were  represented  as  having 
breastplates  like  breastplates  of  iron. 
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On  tfaci  supposition  that  tliis  referred  to 
the  Arabs  and  the  Saracens,  this  would 
hare  been  the  very  symbol  which  would 
have  been  used.  Indeed  all  the  features 
in  the  symbol  are  precisely  such  as 
would  properly  be  employed  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  reference  was  to  them. 
It  is  true  that,  beforehand,  it  might  not 
have  been  practicable  to  describe  exactly 
what  people  were  referred  to,  but  (1)  it 
would  be  easy  to  see  that  some  fearful 
calamity  was  to  be  anticipated  from  the 
ravages  of  hosts  of  fearful  invaders; 
and  (2)  when  the  events  occurred,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  to 
whom  this  application  should  be  made. 

(3)  The  time  token  this  toould  occur. 
As  to  this,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
the  application  to  the  Saracens.  On  the 
supposition  that  the  four  first  trumpets 
refer  to  the  downfall  of  the  Western  em- 
pire, then  the  proper  time  supposed  to 
be  represented  by  this  symbol  is  subse- 
quent to  that;  and  yet  the  manner  in 
which  the  last  three  trumpets  are  intro- 
duced (ch.  viii.  13)  shows  that  there 
would  be  an  interval  between  the  sound- 
ing of  the  last  of  the  four  trumpets  and 
the  sounding  of  the  fifth.  The  events 
referred  to,  as  I  have  supposed,  as  re- 
presented by  the  fourth  trumpet,  occur- 
red in  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  (A.  D. 
476-490).  The  principal  events  in  the 
seventh  century,  were  connected  with 
the  invasions  and  conquests  of  the  Sara- 
cens. The  interval  of  a  century  is  not 
more  than  the  fair  interpretation  of  the 
proclamation  in  ch.  viii.  13  would  jus- 
tify. 

(4)  The  commiation  given  to  the  aym- 
holical  locusts.  This  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing things :  —  (a)  They  were  not  to 
hurt  the  grass  of  the  earth,  nor  any 
green  thing;  (b)  they  were  especially  to 
go  against  those  who  had  not  the  seal  of 
God  in  their  foreheads;  (c)  they  were 
not  to  kill  them,  but  were  to  torment 
them.  —  They  were  not  to  hurt  the  grass 
of  the  earth,  Ac.  Notes  ver.  4.  This 
agrees  remarkably  with  an  express  com- 
mand in  the  Koran.  The  often-quoted 
order  of  the  Caliph  Aboubeker,  the 
father-in-law  and  successor  of  Moham- 
med, issued  to  the  Saracen  hordes  on 
their  invasion  of  Syria,  shows  what  was 
understood  to  be  the  spirit  of  their  reli- 
gion :  "  Remember  that  you  are  always 
in  the  presence  of  God,  on  the  verge  of 
death,  in  the  assurance  of  judgment, 


and  the  hope  of  paradise.  Avoid  injus- 
tice and  oppression ;  consult  with  your 
brethren,  and  study  to  procure  the  love 
and  confidence  of  your  troops.  When 
you  fight  the  battle  of  the  Lord,  acquit 
yourselves  like  men,  without  turning 
your  backs;  hut  let  not  the  victory  he 
stained  with  the  blood  of  women  or  chil- 
dren. Destroy  no  palm-trees,  nor  bum 
any  fields  of  com.  Cut  down  no  fruit- 
trees,  nor  do  any  mischief  to  cattle,  only 
such  as  you  kill  tro  eat.  When  you  make 
any  covenant  or  article,  stand  to  it,  and 
be  as  good  as  your  word.  As  you  go  on 
you  will  find  some  religious  persons  who 
live  retired  in  monasteries,  and  propose 
to  themselves  to  serve  God  in  that  way; 
let  thefti  alone,  and  neither  kill  them" 
[And  to  them  it  was  given  that  they 
should  not  kill  them,  ver.  6],  "nor  de- 
stroy their  monasteries,"  Ac.  Gibbon, 
iii.  417,  418.  So  Mr.  Gibbon  notices  this 
precept  of  the  Koran ; — "  In  the  siege  of 
Tayaf,"  says  he,  "sixty  miles  from 
Mecca,  Mahomet  violated  his  own  laws 
by  the  extirpation  of  the  fruit-trees."  ii. 
392.  The  same  order  existed  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Mohammed  derived  his  precept  from  the 
command  of  Moses  (Deut.xx.  19),  though 
what  was  mercy  among  the  Hebrews  was  i 
probably  mere  policy  with  him.  This 
precept  is  the  more  remarkable  because 
it  has  been  the  lisual  custom  in  war,  and 
particularly  among  barbarians  and  semi- 
barbarians,  to  destroy  grain  and  fruit, 
and  especially  to  cut  down  fruit-trees,  in 
order  to  do  greater  injury  to  an  enemy. 
Thus  we  have  seen  (Notes  on  ch.  viii. 
7),  that  in  the  invasion  of  the  Goths, 
their  course  was  marked  by  desolations 
of  this  kind.  Thus,  in  more  modern 
times,  it  has  been  common  to  carry  the 
desolations  of  war.into  gardens,  orchards, 
and  vineyards:  In  the  single  province 
of  Upper  Messenia,  the  troops  of  Mo- 
hammed Ali,  in  the  war  with  Greece, 
cut  down  half  a-  million  of  olive-trees, 
and  thus  stripped  the  country  of  its 
means  of  wezdth.  So  Scio  was  a  beau- 
tiful spot,  the  seat  of  delightful  villas, 
and  gardens,  and  orchards;  and  in  one 
day  fdl  this  beauty  wa's  destroyed. — On 
the  supposition,  therefore,  that  this  pre- 
dication had  rofQreif'ce  to  .the  Saracens, 
nothing  could  be  tkore  appropriate.  In- 
deed, in  all  the  history  of  barbarous  and 
savage  warfare,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  another  distinct  command  that  no 
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injnry  ihonld  be  done  to  gardena  and 
orchardB.  (6)  Their  commiwiion  was 
expressly  against  '^  those  men  who  had 
not  the  seal  of  God  in  their  foreheads." 
See  Notes  on  yer.  4.  That  is,  they  were 
to  go  either  against  those  who  were  not 
really  the  friends  of  God,  or  those  who 
tn  their  estimation  were  not.  Perhaps, 
if  there  were  nothing  in  the  eonnexion 
to  demuid  a  different  interpretation,  the 
former  would  be  the  most  natural  ex- 
planation of  the  passage;  but  the  lan- 
guage may  be  understood  as  referring  to 
the  purpose  which  they  considered  them- 
selves as  called  upon  to  execute : —  that 
is,  that  they  were  to  go  against  those 
whom  they  regarded  as  being  strangers 
to  tiie  true  God,  to  wit,  idolaters.  Now, 
it  is  well  known  that  Mohammed  consi- 
dered himself  called  upon,  principally, 
to  make  war  with  idolaters,  and  tbiEit  he 
went, forth,  professedly,  to  bring  them 
into  subjection  to  the  serrice  of  the  true 
God.  **  The  means  of  persuasion,"  says 
Mr.  Gibbon,  **  had  been  tried,  the  season 
of  forbearance  was  elapsed,  and  he  was 
now  commanded  to  propagate  his  reli- 
gion by  the  sword,  to  destroy  the  monu- 
ments of  idolatry,  and  without  regarding 
the  sanctity  of  days  or  months — to  pur- 
sue the  unbeliering  nations  of  the  enxth." 
ilL  387.  ''  The  (aSr  option  of  friendship, 
or  submission,  or  battle,  was  proposed  to 
the  enemies  of  Mohammed."  ibid.  ''The 
sword,"  says  Mohammed,  "is  the  key 
of  heaven  and  hell;  a  drop  of  blood 
shed  in  the  cause  of  God,  a  night  spent 
in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two 
months  of  fasting  and  prayer;  whosoever 
falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven :  at 
the  day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall 
be  resplendent  as  vermilion  and  odor- 
iferous as  musk;  and  the  loss  of  his 
limbs  shall  be  supplied,  by  the  wings  of 
angels  and  cherubim."  Gibbon,  ilL  387. 
The  first  conflicts  waged  by  Mohammed 
were  against  the  idolatera  of  his  own 
country — ^those  who  can,  on  no  supposi- 
tion, be  regarded  as  ''having  the  seal 
of  God  in  their  foreheads;"  bis  subse- 
quent wars  were  against  injidela  of  all 
classes,  that  is,  against  those  whom  he 
regarded  as  not  having  the  "  seal  of  God 
in  their  foreheads,'"  or  as  being  the  ene- 
mies of  God.  (c)  The  other  part  of  the 
commission  was  "  not  to  kill,  but  to  tor- 
ment them."  Notes  ver.  5.  Comp.  the 
quotation  from  the  command  of  Abube- 
kir,  as  quoted  above :  "  Let  not  the  vie- 
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toiy  be  stMned  with  the  blood  of  women 
and  children."  "Let  them  alone,  and 
neither  kill  them  nor  destroy  their  mon- 
asteries." The  meaning  of  this,  if  un- 
derstood as  applied  to  ti^eir  commission 
against  Christendom,  would  seem  to  be, 
that  they  were  not  to  go  fortlx  to  "kill," 
but  to  "  torment"  them ;  to  wit,  by  the 
caliunities  which  they  would  bring  upon 
Christian  nations  for  a  definite  period. 
Indeed,  as  we  hare  seen  above,  it  was 
an  express  command  of  Abubekir  thi^ 
they  should  not  put  those  to  death 
who  were  found  leading  quiet  and 
peaceable  lives  in  monasteries,  though 
against  another  class,  he  did  give  an  ex- 
press command  to  "  cleave  their  skulls." 
See  Gibbon,  iiL  418.  As  applicable  to 
the  conflicts  of  the  Saracens  with  Chris- 
tians, the  meaning  here  would  seem  to 
be,  that  the  power  conceded  to  those 
who  are  represented  by  the  locusts  was 
not  to  cut  off  and  to  destroy  the  church, 
but  it  was  to  bring  upon  it  various  cala- 
mities to  continue  for  a  definite  period. 
Accordingly,  some  of  the  severest  afflic- 
tions which  have  come  upon  the  church 
have  undoubtedly  proceeded  from  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet  of  Mecca.  There 
were  times  in  the  early  history  of  that 
religion,  when  to  all  human  appeiM^ance 
it  would  universally  prevail,  and  wholly 
supplant  the  Christian  church.  But  the 
church  still  survived,  and  no  power  was 
at  any  time  given  to  the  Saracenic  hosts 
to  destroy  it  altogether.  In  respect  to 
this,  some  remarkable  facts  ha^  oc- 
curred in  history.  The  followers  of  the 
false  prophet  contemplated  the  subjuga> 
tion  of  Europe,  and  the  destruction  of 
Christianity,  from  two  quarters  —  the 
East  and  the  West — expecting  to  make 
a  junction  of  the  two  armies  in  the 
North  of  Italy,  and  to  march  down  to 
Rome.  Twice  did  they  attack  the  vital 
part  of  Christendom  by  besieging  Con- 
stantinople; first,  in  the  seven  years' 
siege,  which  lasted  from  A.  J).  668  to 
A.  D.  676,  and  secondly,  in  the  years 
716-718,  when  Leo  the  Isaurian  was  on 
the  imperial  throne.  But,  on  both  oc- 
casions, they  were  obliged  to  retire  de« 
feated  and  disgraced.  Gibbon,  iiL  461, 
seq.  Again,  they  renewed  their  attack 
on  the  West.  Having  conquered  North- 
ern Africa,  they  passed  over  into  Spain, 
subdued  that  country  and  Portugal,  and 
extended  their  conquests  as  fax  as  the 
Loire.    At  that  time,  they  designed  to 
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sttbdae  France,  and  having  united  with 
the  forces  which  they  expected  from  the 
"East,  they  intended  to  make  a  descent 
on  Italy,  and  complete  the  conquest  of 
Europe.  This  purpose  was  defeated  by 
the  valor  of  Charles  Martel,  and  Europe 
and  the  Christian  world  were  saved  from 
subjugation.  Gibbon,  iii.  467,  seq.  "A 
victorious  line  of  march,''  says  Mr.  Gib- 
bon, "  had  been  prolonged  above  a  thou- 
sand miles,  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire ;  the  repetition 
of  an  equal  space  would  have  carried 
the  Saracens  to  the  confines  of -Poland, 
and  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  The 
Rhine  is  not  more  impassable  than  the 
Nile  or  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Arabian 
fleet  might  have  sailed  without  a  naval 
combat  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
Perhaps  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran 
would  now  be  taught  in  the  schools  of 
Oxford,  and  her  pulpits  might  demon- 
strate to  a  circumcised  people,  the  sanc- 
tity and  truth  of  the  revdations  of 
Mahomet."  The  arrest  of  the  Saracen 
hosts  before  Europe  was  subdued,  was 
what  there  was  no  reason  to  anticipate, 
and  it  even  yet  perplexes  historians  to 
be  able  to  account  for  it  "The  calm 
historian,*'  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  '<who 
strives  to  follow  the  rapid  course  of  the 
Saracens,  must  study  to  explain  by 
what  means  the  church  and  state  were 
saved  from  this  impending,  and,  as  it 
should  seem,  inevitable  danger."  "  These 
oonqnests,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  ''which 
astonish  the  careless  and  superficial,  are 
less  perplexing  to  a  calm  inquirer  than 
their  cessation  —  the  loss  of  half  the 
Boman  empire  than  the  preservation  of 
the  rest"  Mddle  Ages,  IL  8,  169. 
These  illustrations  may  serve  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  symbol — that  their 
grand  commission  was  not  to  annihilate 
or  root  out,  but  to  annoy  and  afflict 
Indeed,  they  did  not  go  forth  with  a 
primary  design  to  dettroy.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  Mussulman  always 
was,  ''the  Koran,  the  tribute,  or  the 
sword,"  and  when  there  was  submission, 
either  by  embracing  his  religion,  or  by 
tribute,  life  was  always  spared.  "The 
fair  option  of  friendship,  or  submission, 
or  battle,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon  (iii.  387), 
"  was  proposed  to  the  enemies  of  Maho- 
met" Comp.  also,  vol.  iii.  453,  456. 
The  iormmt  mentioned  here,  I  suppose, 
refers  to  the  calamities  brought  upon 
ti^e  Cluistian  world  — on  Egypt,  and 
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Northern  Africa,  and  Spain,  and  Gaul, 
and  the  East,  by  the  border  which  came 
out  of  Arabia,  and  which  swept  over  all 
those  countries,  like  a  troublesome  and 
destructive  host  of  locusts.  Indeed, 
would  any  image  better  represent  the 
effects  of  the  Saracenic  invasions,  than 
such  a  countless  host  of  locusts  ?  Even 
now,  can  we  find  an  image  that  would 
better  represent  this  ? 

(6)  The  leader  of  thte  host,  (a)  He 
was  like  a  star  that  fell  from  heaven 
(ver.  1),  a  bright  and  illustrious  prince, 
'CM  (/'heaven-endowed,  but  fallen.  Would 
any  thing  better  characterize  the  genius, 
the  power,  and  the  splendid  but  per- 
verted talent  of  Mohammed  ?  Moham- 
med was,  moreover,  by  birth,  of  the 
princely  house  of  the  Koreish,  governors 
of  Mecca,  and  to  no  one  could  the  term 
be  more  appropriate  than  to  one  of  that 
family,  (b)  He  was  a  king.  That  is, 
there  was  to  be  one  monarch— one  ruling 
spirit  to  which  all  these  hosts  were  sub- 
ject And  never  was  any  thing  more 
appropriate  than  this  title  as  applied  to 
the  leader  of  the  Arabic  hosts.  All  those 
hosts  were  subject  to  one  mind — to  the 
command  of  the  single  leader  that  origi- 
nated the  scheme,  (c)  The  name,  Abad- 
don, or  Apollyon — Destroy er.  v^.  11. 
This  name  would  be  appropriate  to  one 
who  spvead  his  conquests  so  far  over  the 
world ;  who  wasted  so  many  cities  and 
towns;  who  overthrew  so  many  king- 
doms; and  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
ultimate  conquests  by  which  so  many 
human  beings  were  sent  to  the  grave. 
{d)  The  description  of  the  leader  "as 
the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit"  ver.  11. 
If  this  be  regarded  as  meaning  that  "the 
angel  of  the  bottomless  pit" — the  Spirit 
of  darkness  himself — originated  the 
scheme,  and  animated  these  hosts,  what 
term  would  better  characterize  the  lead- 
er ?  And  if  it  be  a  poetic  description  of 
Mohammed  as  sent  out  by  that  presiding 
spirit  of  evil,  how  could  a  better  repre- 
sentative of  the  spirit  of  the  nether  world 
have  been  sent  out  upon  the-  earth 
than  he  was  —  one  more  talented,  more 
sagacious,  more  powerful,  more  warlike, 
more  wicked,  more  fitted  to  subdue  the 
nations  of  the  earth  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Prince  of  darkness,  and  to  hold  them 
for  ages  under  IHs  yoke  ? 

(6)  The  duration  of  the  torment.  It  is 
said  (ver.  5)  that  this  would  be  five 
months ;  that  is,  prophetically,  an  hun^ 
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dred  and  fifty  years.  See  Notes  on  Ter. 
5.  The  Hegirai  or  flight  of  Mohammed, 
occurred  A.  D.  622 ;  the  Saracens  first 
issued  from  the  desert  into  Syria,  and 
began  their  series  of  wars  on  Christen- 
dom, A.  D.  629.  Reckoning  from  these 
periods  respectively,  the  five  months,  or 
the  hundred  and  fifty  yews,  would  ex- 
tend to  A.  D.  772,  or  779.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  understand  this  period  of 
an  hundred  and  fifty  years,  of  the  actual 
Gontinhed  existence  of  the  bodies  sym- 
bolized by  the  locusts,  but  only  of  the 
period  in  which  they  would  inflict  their 
"torment" — "that  they  should  be  tor- 
mented five  months."  That  is,  this 
would  be  the  period  of  the  inteneity  of 
the  woe  inflicted  by  them ;  there  would 
be  at  that  time  some  marked  inter- 
mission of  the  torment.  The  question 
then  is,  whether,  in  the  history  of  the 
Saracens,  there  was  any  period  after 
their  career  of  conquest  had  been  con- 
tinued for  about  an  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  which  would  mark  the  inter- 
mission or  cessation  of  these  "torments." 
If  so,  then  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  applicability  of  the  symbol 
to  the  Arabian  hordes.  Now,  in  reply 
to  this  question,  we  have  only  to  refer  to 
Mr.  Gibbon.  The  table  of  contents  pre- 
fixed to  chapters  forty-one  and  forty- 
two  of  his  work,  woum  supply  all  the 
information  desired.  I  looked  at  that 
table,  after  making  the  estimate  as  to 
what  period  the  "  five  months,"  or  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  would  conduct  us 
to,  to  see  whether  any  thing  occurred  at 
about  that  time  in  the  Mohammedan 
power  and  influence,  which  could  be 
regarded  as  marking  the  time  of  the 
intermission  or  cessation  of  the  cala- 
mities inflicted  by  the  Arabic  hordes  on 
the  Christian  world.  After  Mr.  Gibbon 
bad  recorded  in  detail  (vol.  iii.  860-460) 
the  character  and  conquests  of  the  Ara- 
bian hordes  under  Mohammed  and  his 
successors,  I  find  the  statement  of  the 
decline  of  their  power  at  just  about  the 
period  to  which  the  hundred  and  fifty 
years  would  lead  us,  for  at  that  very 
time  an  important  change  came  over  the 
followers  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca,  turn- 
ing them  from  the  love  of  conquest  to 
the  pursuits  of  literature  and  science. 
From  that  period,  they  ceased  to  be 
formidable  to  the  church,*  their  limits 
were  gradually  contracted;  their  power 
diminished;   and  the  Christian  world, 


in  regard  to  then,  was  substantially  at 
peace.    This  change  in  the  character 
and  purposes  of  the  Saracens  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  at  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Abdalrahman, 
whose  reign  commenced  A.  D.  765,  and 
under  whom  the  peaceful  sway  of  the 
Ommiades  of  Spain  began,  which  oon« 
tinned  for  a  period    of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years.     "  The  luxury  of  the 
caliphs,  so  useless  to  their  private  hap- 
piness, relaxed  the  nerves,  and  termi- 
nated   the    progress,    of  the    Arabian 
empire.     Temporal  and  spiritual  con- 
quest had  been  the  sole  occupation  of 
the  successors  of  Mahomet;  and  after 
supplying  themselves  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,   the  whole  revenue  was 
scrupulously  devoted  to  that  salutary 
work.     The  Abassides  were  impoverish- 
ed by  the  multitude  of  their  wants,  and 
their  contempt  of  economy.    Instead  of 
pursuing  the  great  object  of  ambition, 
their  leisure,  their  affections,  and  the 
powers  of  their  minds,  were  diverted  by 
pomp  and  pleasure :  the  rewards  of  valor 
were  embezzled  by  women  and  eunuchs, 
and  the  royal  camp  was  encumbered  by 
the  luxury  of  the  palace.    A  similar 
temper  was  diffused  among  the  subjects 
of  the  caliph.     Their  stern  enthusiasm 
was  softened  by  time  and  prosperity; 
they  sought  riches  in  the  occupations  of 
industry,  fame  in  the  pursuits  of  lite- 
rature, and  happiness  in  the  tranquillity 
of  domestic  life.    War  was  no  longer 
the  passion  of  the  Saracens;  and  the 
increase  of  pay,  the  repetition  of  dona- 
tive, were  insufficient  to  allure  the  pos- 
terity of  these  voluntary  champions  who 
had  crowded  to  the  standard  of  Abnbeker 
and  Omar  for  t^e  hopes  of  the  spoil  of 
paradise."  iii.  477,  478.    Of  the  Ommi- 
ades, or  princes  who  succeeded  Abdal- 
rahman, Mr.  Gibbon  remarks  in  general, 
"Their  mutual  designs  or  declarations 
of  war  evaporated  without  effect;   but 
instead  of  opening  a  door  to  the  con- 
quest of  Europe,  Spain  was  dissevered 
from  the  trunk  of  the  monarchy,  engaged 
in  perpetual  hostility  with  the  East,  and 
inclined  to  peace  and  friendship  mith  the 
Christian    sovereigns  of  Constantinople 
and  France"   iiL  p.  472.     How  much 
does  this  look  like  some  change  occur- 
ring by  which  they  would  cease  to  be  a 
source  of  "  torment"  to  the  nations  with 
whom   they  now    dwelt!      From   this 
period,  they  gave   themselves   to  th« 
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12  One  *  woe  is  past ;  andy.  be- 

a  0.  8. 13. 

arts  of  peace  \  cultivated  literature  and 
science;  lost  entirely  their  spirit  of 
conquest,  and  their  ambition  for  uni- 
versal dominion,  until  they  gradually 
withdrew,  or  were  driven  from  those 
parts  of  the  Christian  world  where  they 
had  inspired  most  terror,  and  which  in 
the  days  of  their  power  and  ambition 
they  had  invaded.  By  turning  merely 
to  the  table  of  "  contents"  of  Mr.  Gib- 
bon's history,  the  following  periods, 
occurring  at  about  the  time  that  would 
be  embraced  in  the  "five  months,"  or 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  arc  distinctly 
marked : 

«*  A.  D.  668-675.  First  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Arabs. 
"      677.  Peace  and  tribute. 

716-18.   Second  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople. 
Failure  and  retreat  of  the 

Saracens. 
Invention  and  use  of  the 
Greek  fire. 
721.  Invasion  of  France  by  the 

Arabs. 
732.  Defeat  of  the  Saracens  by 
Charles  Martel. 
"     They    retreat    before    the 

Franks. 
746-750.  The  elevatfon  of  the 

Abassides. 
750.  Fall  of  the  Ommiades. 
755.  Revolt  of  Spain. 
it        it     Triple  division  of  the  cali- 
phate. 
'<      750-960.  Magnificence    of    the 

caliphs. 
*'        "     Its  consequence  on  private 
and  public  happiness. 
734,  Ac.  Introduction  of  learn- 
ing among  the  Arabians. 
"     Their  real  progress  in  the 
sciences." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  decline 
of  their  military  and  civil  power ;  their 
defeatd  in  their  attempts  to  subjugate 
Europe;  their  turning  their  attention  to 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  literature  and 
science,  synchronize  remarkably  with 
the  period  that  would  be  indicated  by 
the  five  months,  or  the  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  It  should  be  added,  also, 
that  in  the  year  762,  Almanzor,  the 
Caliph,  built  Bagdad,  and  made  it  the 
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hold,  there  come  two  woes  more 
hereafter. 


capital  of  the  Saraeen  empire.  Sence- 
forward  that  became  the  seat  of  Arabio 
learning,  luxury,  and  power,  and  the 
wealth  and  talent  of  the  Saracen  empire 
were  gradually  drawn  to  that  capital, 
and  they  ceased  to  vex  and  annoy  the 
Christian  world.  The  building  of  Bag- 
dad occurred  within  just  ten  years  of 
the  time  indicated  by  the  '*  five  months" 
—  reckoning  that  from  the  Hegira,  or 
fiight  of  Mohammed ;  or  reckoning  from 
the  time  when  Mohammed  began  to 
preach  (A.  D.  609,  Gibbon,  iii.  383),  it 
wanted  but'  three  years  of  coinciding 
exactly  with  the  period. 

These  considerations  show  with  what 
propriety  the  fifth  trumpet — the  symbol 
of  the  locusts  —  is  referred  to  the  Ara- 
bian hordes  under  the  guidance  of  Mo- 
hammed and  his  successors.  On  the 
supposition  that  it  was  the  design  of 
John  to  symbolize  these  events,  the 
symbol  has  been  chosen  which  of  all 
others  was  best  adapted  to  the  end. 
If,  now  that  those  events  are  passed, 
we  should  endeavor  to  find  some  sym- 
bol which  would  appropriately  repre- 
sent them,  we  could  not  find  one  that 
would  be  more  striking  or  appropriate 
than  that  which  is  here  employed  by 
John. 

12.  One  woe  is  paet.  The  woe  referred 
to  in  vs.  1-11.  In  chapter-  viii.  13,  threo 
woes  are  mentioned  which  were  to  occur 
successively,  and  which  were  to  em- 
brace the  whole  of  the'period  comprised 
in  the  seven  seals,  and  the  seven  trum- 
pets. Under  the  last  of  the  seals,  we 
have  considered  four  successive  periods, 
referring  to  events  connected  with  the 
downfall  of  the  Western  empire;  and 
then,  we  have  found  one  important 
event,  worthy  of  a  place  In  noticing  the 
things  which  would  permanently  affect 
the  destiny  of  the  world  —  the  rise,  the 
character,  and  the  conquests  of  the  Sa- 
racens. This  was  referred  to  by  the 
first  woe-trwnpet.  We  enter  now  on  the 
consideration  of  the  second.  This  occu- 
pies the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  and  in 
illustrating  it  the  same  method  will  be 
pursued  as  heretofore;  first,  to  explain 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  phrases, 
and  symbols;  and  then  to  enquhre  what 
events  in  history,  if  any,  sncceeding  th« 
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13  And  the  rixth  ang^l  sounded, 
and  I  heard  a  voice  from  the  fonr 
horns  of  the  golden  altar  which  is 
before  God, 

14  Saying  to  the    sixth   angel 

fonner,  occurred,  which  would  eorrespond 
with  the  langnage  used.  ^  And  behold 
there  come  two  tooee  hereafter.  Two 
momentoiu  and  important  eyents  that 
will  be  attended  with  sorrow  to  man- 
kind. It  cannot  be  intended  that  there 
would  be  no  other  erils  that  would  risit 
mankind;  but  the  -eye,  in  glancing  along 
the  future,  rested  on  these  as  haying 
a  special  pre-eminence  in  affecting  the 
destiny  of  the  church  and  the  world. 

13.  And  the  eixth  angel  eounded.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  yiii  2,  7.  ^  And  I  heard  a 
voice  from  the /our  home  of  the  golden  al- 
tar which  i§  be/ore  Ood.  In  the  language 
here  used  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
temple,  but  the  scene  is  eyidenUy  laid 
in  heayen.  The  temple  in  its  arrange- 
ments was  designed  undoubtedly  to  be 
in  important  respects  a  symbol  of  hea- 
yen, and  this  idea  constantly  occurs  in 
the  Scriptures.  Gomp.  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  pasaim.  The  golden  altar  stood 
in  the  holy  place,  between  the  table  of 
show-bread  and  the  golden  candlestick. 
See  Notes  on  Heb.  ix.  1,  2.  This  altar, 
made  of  shittim  or  acacia  wood,  was 
ornamented  at  tho  four  comers,  and 
overlaid  throughout  with  laminae  of 
gold.  Hence  it  was  called  "  the  golden 
altar/'  in  contradistinction  from  the  al- 
tar for  sacrifice,  which  was  made  of 
stone.  Gomp.  Notes  on  Matthew,  zxi. 
12,  seq.  On  its  four  comers  it  had  pro- 
jections which  we^o  called  home  (Ex. 
XXX.  2,  3),  which  seem  to  haye  been  in- 
tended mainly  for  ornaments.  See  Jahn, 
Arch,  g  332;  Joseph.  Ant  iii.  6. 8.  When 
it  is  said  that  this  was  <' before  God,'' 
the  meaning  is,  that  it  was  directly 
before  or  in  front  of  the  symbol  of  the 
diyine  presence  in  the  most  holy  place. 
This  image,  in  the  yision  of  John,  is 
transformed  to  heaven.  The  voice  seemed 
to  come  from  the  very  presence  of  the 
Deity;  from  the  place  where  offerings 
are  made  to  God. 

14.  Saj/ing  to  the  eixth  angel  which 
had  the  trumpet.  Notes  ch.  yiii.  2. 
f  Look,  Ac,  This  power,  it  would  seem, 
was  given  to  the  sixth  angel  in  addition 
to  his  office  of  blowing  the  trumpet. 


which  had  the  trompet,  Loose  the 
four  angels  which  are  bound  in  the 
great  river  Euphrates.  * 

a  Ge.  2.  U;  Je.  51. 63;  e.18. 12. 


All  this,  of  coarse,  was  in  vision,  abd 
cannot  be  literally  interpreted.  The 
meaning  is,  that  the  effect  of  his  blow- 
ing the  trumpet  would  be  the  same  a»  if 
angels  that  had  been  bound  should  be 
suddenly  loosed  and  suffered  to  go  forth 
oyer  the  earth: — that  is,  some  event 
would  occur  which  would  be  properly 
symbolized  by  such  an  act  ^  The  four 
angel*,  Comp.  Notes  ch.  viii.  1,  2.  It 
was  customaiy  to  represent  important 
events  as  occurring  under  the  ministiy 
of  angels.  The  general  meaning  here 
is,  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, there  were  mighty  powers  which 
had  been  bound  or  held  in  check,  which 
were  now  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  world. 
What  we  are  to  look  for  in  the  fulfil- 
ment is  eyidently  this — some  power  that 
seemed  to  be  kept  back  by  an  invisible 
influence  as  if  by  angels,  now  suddenly  let 
loose  and  suffered  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  desolation  mentioned  in  the  sub- 
sequent verses.  It  is  not  necessary  tc 
suppose  that  angels  were  actually  em- 
ployed in  these  restraints,  though,  no  one 
can  demonstrate  that  their  agency  was 
not  concerned  in  the  transactions  here 
referred  to.  Gomp.  Notes  on  Daniel, 
X.  12,  13.  It  has  been  made  a  question 
why  the  number  four  is  specified,  and 
whether  the  forces  were  i^  any  sense 
made  up  of  four  diyisions,  nations,  or 
people.  While  nothing  certain  can  be 
determined  in  regard  to  that>  and  while 
the  number  four  may  be  used  merely  to 
denote  a  great  and  strong  force,  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  most  obyious 
interpretation  would  be  to  refer  it  to 
some  combination  of  forces,  or  to  some 
union  of  powers,  that  was  to  accomplish 
what  is  here  said.  If  it  had  been  a 
single  nation,  it  would  have  been  more 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  method  in 
prophecy  to  have  represented  them  as 
restrained  by  an  angel,  or  by  angels  in 
gcuertiJ,  without  specifying  any  number. 
f  Which  are  bound.  That  is,  they  seemed 
to  be  bound.  There  was  something 
which  held  them,  and  the  forces  under 
them,  in  check,  until  they  were  thus 
command<^d  to  go  forth.     In  the  fulfil- 
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15  And  the  four  angels  were 
loosed,  which  were  prepared  •  for 
an  hour,  and  a  day,  and  a  month, 

meut  of  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look 
for  something  of  the  nature  of  a  check 
or  restrunt  on  these  forces,  until  thej 
were  commissioned  to  go  forth  to  ac- 
complish the  work  of  destruction,  f  In 
the  great  river  Euphratea.  The  well- 
known  riYer  of  that  name,  commonly 
called,  in  the  Scriptures,  "the  great 
river,"  and,  by  way  of  eminence,  "  the 
river."  Ex.xxiiL  31;  Isa.  viii.  7.  This 
river  was  on  the  east  of  Palestine ,-  and 
the  language  here  used  naturally  de- 
notes that  the  power  referred  to  under 
the  sixth  trumpet  would  spring  up  in 
the  east,  and  that  it  would  have  its  ori- 
gin in  the  vicinity  of  that  river.  Those 
interpreters,  therefore,  who  apply  this  to 
the  hivasion  of  Judea  by  the  Romans, 
have  great  difficulty  in  explaining  this — 
u  the  forces  employed  in  the.  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  came  from  the  wesl^ 
and  not  from  the  east  The  fair  inter- 
pretation is,  that  there  were  forces  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Euphrates  which 
were,  up  to  this  period,  bound  or  re- 
strained, but  which  were  now  suffered  to 
spread  wo  and  sorrow  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  world. 

15.  And  the  four  angeU  toere  loosed. 
Who  had  this  mighty  host  under  re- 
straint. The  loosening  of  the  angels 
was  in  fact  also  a  letting  loose  of  all 
these  hosts,  that  they  might  accomplish 
the  work  which  they  were  commissioned 
to  do.  jr  Which  toere  prepared.  See 
ver.  7.  The  word  here  used  properly 
refers  to  that  which  is  made  ready,  fitted 
up,  arranged  for  any  thing : — as  persons 
prepared  for  a  journey,  horses  for  battie, 
a  road  for  travellers,  food  for  the  hungry, 
a  house  to  live  in,  &o.  See  Rob.  Lex., 
8.  Toce  hroiftd^v.  As  used  here,  the 
word  means  that  whatever  was  neces- 
sary io  prepare  these  angels — the  leaders 
of  this  host — for  the  work  which  they 
were  commissioned  to  perform,  was  now 
done,  and  that  they  stood  in  a  state  of 
readiness  to  execute  the  design.  In  the 
fulfilment  of  this  it  will  be  necessary  to 
look  for  some  arrangements  existing  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Euphrates,  by  which 
these  restrained  hosts  were  in  a  »tate  of 
readinete  to  be  summoned  forth  to  the 
•xecution  of  this  work,  or  in  such  a  con- 
22* 


and  a  year,  for  to  slay  ihe  third  * 
part  of  men. 

a  Ot^  at.  5  c  8. 7-9. 

dition  that  they  ibould  go  forth  spon- 
taneously if  the  restraints  existing  were 
removed.  ^  For  an  hour^  &e.  Marg., 
at.  The  Greek — iis — means  properly 
unto,  with  reference  to;  and  the  sense  is, 
that  with  reference  to  that  hour,  they 
had  all  the  requisite  preparation.  Prof. 
Stuart  explains  it  as  meaning  that  they 
were  "  prepared  for  the  particular  year, 
month,  day,  and  hour,  destined  by  Qod 
for  the  great  catastrophe  which  is  to 
follow."  The  meaning,  however,  rather 
seems  to  be  that  they  were  prepared,  not 
for  the  commencement  of  such  a  period, 
but  they  were  prepared  for  the  whoU 
period  indicated  by  the  hour,  the  day, 
the  month,  and  the  year;  that  is, 
that  the  continuance  of  this  "  woe" 
would  extend  along  through  the  whole 
period.  Eor,  (a)  this  is  the  natural  in- 
terpretation  of  the  word  "for" — effj 
(6)  it  makes  the  whole  sentence  intel- 
ligible— ^for  though  it  might  be  proper  to 
say  of  any  thing  that  it  waft  "  prepared 
for  an  hour,"  indicating  the  commence- 
ment of  what  was  to  be  done,  it  is  not 
usual  to  say  of  any  thing  that  it  is 
"  prepared  for  an  hour,  a  month,  a  day, 
a  year,"  when  the  design  is  merely  to 
.  indicate  the  beginning  of  it ;  and  (e)  it  if 
in  accordance  witii  the  prediction  re- 
specting the  first  ''woe"  (ver.  5),  where 
the  time  is  specified  in  language  similar 
to  this,  to  wit,  "  five  months."  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  that  we  are  to  regard  the 
time  here  mentioned  as  a  prophetic  indi- 
cation of  the  period  during  which  this  woe 
would  continue.  ^  An  hour,  and  a  day, 
and  a  month,  and  a  year.  If  this  were 
to  be  taken  literally,  it  would,  of  course, 
be  but  littie  more  tiian  a  year.  If  it  be 
taken,  however,  in  the  common  pro- 
phetic stylCj  where  a  day  is  put  for  a 
year  (Notes  on  Dan.  ix.  24,  seq.),  then 
the  amount  of  time  (360  -f-  30  +  1  + 
an  hour)  would  be  three  hundred  and 
ninety-one  years,  and  the  portion  of  the 
year  indicated  by  an  hour — a  twelfth  or 
twenty 'fourth  part,  according  as  the  day 
was  supposed  to  be  divided  into  twelve 
or  twenty-four  hours.  That  this  is  the 
true  view  seems  to  be  clear,  because  this 
accords  with  the  usual  style  jn  thii 
book ',  because  it  can  hardly  be  i uppof  od 
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16  And  the  number  of  the  army  • 
of  the  horsemen  were  two  hundred 
thousand  thousand :  *  and  I  heard ' 
the  number  of  them. 

that  the  "  preparation''  here  referred  to 
woald  have  been  for  so  brief  a  period  as 
the  time  would  be  if  literally  interpreted; 
and  beoanse  the  mention  of  so  small  a 
portion  of  time  as  an  "hour,"  if  literally 
taken,  would  be  improbable  in  so  great 
transactions.  The  fair  interpretation, 
therefore,  will  require  us  to  find  some 
events  that  will  fill  up  the  period  of 
about  three  hundred  and  ninety-one 
years.  %  For  to  »lay  the  third  part  of 
men.  Gomp.  oh.  viiL  7.  9.  12.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  the  immense  host 
which  was  restrained  on  the  Euphrates, 
would,  when  loosed,  spread  desolation 
oyer  about  a  third  part  of  the  world. 
We  Kte  not  to  suppose' that  this  is  to  be 
understood  in  exactly  a  literal  sense, 
but  the  meaning  is,  that  the  desolation 
would  be  so  wide-spread  that  it  would 
seem  to  embrace  a  third  of  the  world. 
No  such  event  ^is  the  cutting  off  of  a  few 
thousands  of  Jews  in  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem would  correspond  with  the  Ian- 
guage  here  employed,  and  we  must  look 
for  events  more  general  and  more  dis- 
astrous to  mankind  at  Urge. 

16.  And  the  number  of  the  army  of  the 
horsemen.  It  is  to  be  observed  here  that 
the  strength  of  the  army  seemed  to  be 
cavalry.  In  the  former  plagues  there  is 
no  distinct  mention  of  horsemen;  but 
here  that  which  struck  the  beholder  was 
the  immense  and  unparalleled  number  of 
horsemen.  ^  Were  two  hundred  thou- 
sand thousand,  A  thousand  thousand 
are  a  million,  and  consequently  the 
number  here  referred  to  would  be  two 
hundred  millions.  This  would  be  a 
larger  army  than  was  ever  assembled, 
and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  it 
is  to  be  taken  literally.  That  it  would 
bo  a  very  large  host  —  so  large  that  it 
would  not  readily  be  numbered  —  is 
clear.  The  expression  in  the  original, 
while  it  naturally  conveys  the  idea  of  an 
immense  number,  would  seem  also  to 
refer  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  manner 
of  reckoning  them.  The  language  is, 
ttoo  myriads  of  myriads — iHo  fivpidbEs 
ItvpidSay.  The  myriad  was  ten  thousand. 
The  idea  would  seem  to  be  this.  John 
saw  an  immense  host  of  OBYsHry,    They 


17  And  thus  I  saw  the  horses  in 
the  vision,  and  them  that  sat  on 
them,  haying  breastplates  of  fire, 

a  Eze.  38. 4;  Da.  11. 40.     &P8.68.17.     eo.7.4. 

appeared  to  he  divided  into  large  bodies 
that  were  in  some  degree  separate,  and 
that  might  be  reckoned  by  ten  thousands. 
Of  these  different  squadrons  there  were 
many,  and  to  express  their  great  and  un- 
usual number  he  said  that  there  seemed 
to  be  myriads  of  them — two  myriads  of 
myriads,  or  twice  ten  thousand  myriads. 
The  army  thus  would  seem  to  be  immense 
— an  army,  as  we  would  say,  to  be  reek* 
oned  by  tens  o/ thousands.  ^  And  Iheard 
the  number  of  them.  They  were  so  nu- 
merous that  he  did  not  pretend  to  be 
able  to  estimate  the  number  himself,  for 
it  was  beyond  his  power  of  computation ; 
but  he  heard  it  stated  in  these  round 
numbers,  that  there  were  **  two  myriads 
of  myriads"  of  them. 

17.  And  thus  I  saw  the  horses  in  the 
vision.  That  is,  he  saw  them  as  he  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  them,  for  the  word 
thus  —  8vr<ai  —  refers  to  what  follows. 
Oomp.  Bob.  Lex.  on  the  word,  (5),  and  see 
Matt.  i.  18,  ii.  5;  John  xxi.  1;  Heb.  iv.  4. 
Prof.  Stuart,  however,  refers  it  to  what 
precedes.  The  meaning,  as  it  seems  fo 
me,  is,  that  he  fixed  his  attention  on  the 
appearance  of  the  immense  army — the 
horses  and  their  riders,  and  proceeded 
to  describe  them  as  they  struck  him. 
f  And  them  that  sat  on  them.  He  fixed 
the  attention  on  horse  and  rider.  Their 
appearance  was  unusual,  and  deserved  a 
particular  description,  f  Having  breast- 
plates of  fire.  That  is,  tnose  who  sat  on 
them  had  such  breast-plates.  The  word 
here  rendered  breast-plate,  denoted  pro- 
perly a  coat  of  mail  that  covered  the 
body  from  the  neck  to  the  thighs.  See 
Notes  on  Ephesians,  vi.  14.  This  would 
be  a  prominent  object  in  looking  at  a 
horseman.  This  was  said  to  be  com- 
posed of  "fire,  and  jacinth,  and  brim- 
stone;" that  !9,  the  part  of  the  body 
usually  encased  in  the  coat-of-mail  had 
these  three  colors.  The  word  "  fire"  here 
simply  denotes  red.  ^t  was  burnished 
and  bright,  and  seemed  to  be  a  blaze  of 
fire. — The  word  "jacinth" — ^vaKiv&ivovi 
—  means  hyacinthine.  The  color  de- 
noted is  that  of  the  hyacinth  —  a  flower 
of  a  deep  purple  or  reddish  blue.  Then 
it  refers  to  a  gem  of  the  same  color 
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and  of  jacinth,  and  brimstone :  and 
the  heads  of  ike  horses  were  as  the 
heads  of  lions :  **  and  out  of  their 
mouths  issued  fire  and  smoke  and 
brimstone. 

a  1  C9i.  12. 8.    Is.  6. 28,  29. 

nearly  related  to  the  zircon  of  the  mme- 
ralogists,  and  the  color  here  mentioned 
u  deep  pnrple  or  reddish  blue.  The 
word  rendered  "brimstone"  —  ^sKaStjs  — 
means  properly  sulphurous,  that  is,  made 
of  sulphur,  and  means  here  simply  yel- 
low. The  meaning  of  the  whole'  then  \», 
that  these  horsemen  appeared  to  be  clad 
in  a  peculiar  kind  of  armor — armor  that 
shone' like  fire,  mingled  with  blue  and 
yellow.  It  will  be  necessary  to  look  for 
the  fulfilment  of  this  in  cavalry  that  was 
so  caparisoned.  ^  And  the  heads  of  the 
horsea  were  as  the  heude  of  lions.  Re- 
sembled, in  some  respects,  the  heads  of 
lions.  He  does  not  say  that  they  were 
the  heads  of  lions,  or  that  the  riders  were 
on  monsters,  but  only  that  they,  in  some 
respects,  resembled  the  heads ^  of  lions. 
It  would  be  easy  to  give  this  general 
appearance  by  the  way  in  which  the 
head'dress  of  the  horses  was  arrayed. 
^  And  out  of  their  mouths  issued.  That 
is,  appeared  to  issue.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  understand  this  as  affirming  that 
it  actually  oame  fVom  their  moutAa,  but 
only  that,  to  one  looking  on  such  an 
approaching  army,  it  would  have  this  ap- 
pearance. The  heathen  poets  often  speak 
of  horses  breatliing  out  fire  and  smoke 
(Virg.  Geor.  ii.  140,  iii.  85;  Ovid,  Met. 
vii.  104),  meaning  that  their  breath 
seemed  to  be  mingled  smeke  and  fire. 
There  is  an  image  superadded  here  not 
found  in  any  of  the  classic  descriptions, 
that  this  was  mingled  with  brimstone. 
All  this  seemed  to  issue  from .  their 
mouths;  that  is,  it  was  breathed  forth 
in  front  of  the  host,  as  if  the  horses 
emitted  it  from  their  mouths.  \Fire 
and  smoke,  and  brimstone.  The  exact 
idea,  whether  that  was  intended  or  not, 
would  be  conveyed  by  the  discharge  of 
musketry  or  artillery.  The  fire,  the 
smoke,  and  the  sulphurous  smell  of 
such  a  discharge  would  correspond  pre- 
cisely with  this  language,  and  if  it  be 
supposed  that  the  writer  meant  to  de- 
scribe such  a  discharge,  this  would  be 
the  very  language  that  would  be  used. 
Moreover,  in  describing;  a  battle,  nothing 


18  By  these  three  was  the  third 
part  of  men  killed,  by  the  fire,^  and 
by  the  smoke,  and  by  the  brim- 
stone, which  issued  out  of  their 
mouths. 

19  For  their  power  is  in  their 

would  be  more  proper  than  to  say  that 
this  appeared  to  issue  from  the  horses' 
mouths.  If,  therefore,  it  should  be 
found  that  Uiere  were  any  events  where 
fire-arms  were  used,  in  contradistinction 
from  the  ancient  mode  of  warfare,  this 
^an^a|9'e  would  be  approprfate  to  describe 
that,  and  if  it  were  ascertained  that  the 
writer  meant  to  refer  to  some  such  fact, 
then  the  language  here  used  would  be 
that  which  he  would  adopt.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  this  is  not  language  which 
would  be  employed  to  describe  the  onset 
of  ancient  cavalry  in  the  mode  of  war- 
fare which  prevailed  then.  No  one  de- 
scribing a  charge  of  cavalry  among  the 
Persians,  the  Greeks,  or  the  Romans, 
when  the  only  armor  was  the  sword  and 
the  spear,  would  think  of  saying  that 
there  seemed  to  be  emitted  from  the 
horses'  mouths  fire,  and  smoke,  and 
brimstone. 

18.  By  these  three.  Three  things— 
explained  immediately  as  referring  to 
the  fire,  the  smoke,  and  the  brimstone. 
f  Was  the  third  part  of  men  killed.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  viii.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  on 
each  of  which  verses  we  have  notices  of 
calamities  that  came  upon  the  third  part 
of  the  race,  of  the  sea,  of  riverp,  Ac. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  is  to  be 
taken  literally,  but  the  description  is 
given  as  it  appeared  to  John.  Those 
immense  numbers  of  horsemen  would 
sweep  over  the  world,  and  a  ftiU  third 
part  of  the  racd  of  men  would  seem  to 
fall,  before  them. 

19.  For  their  power  is  in  their  mouth. 
That  is,  as  described — ^in  the  fire,  smoke, 
and  brimstone  that  proceeded  out  of 
their  mouths.  What  struck  the  seer  as 
remarkable  on  looking  on  the  symbol 
was,  that  this  immense  destruction 
seemed  to  proceed  out  of  their  mouths. 
It  was  not  that  they  trampled  down 
their  enemies;  nor  that  they  destroyed 
them  with  the  sword,  the  bow,  or  the 
spear :  it  was  some  new  and  remarkable 
power  in  warfare — in  which  the  destruc- 
tion seemed  to  proceed  from  fire  and 
smoke   and  sulphur  issuing  from  th« 
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mouth,  and  in  their  tails :  for  their 
tails  *  were  like  unto  serpents,  and 
had  heads,  and  with  them  they  do 
hurt 

20  And  the  rest  of  the  men 
which  were  not  killed  by  these 
plagues,  yet  ^  repented  not  of  the 
works  of  tiieir  nands,  that  they 

a  Is.  9. 15.    Sp.  4. 14. 
b  Je.6.3;  8.6. 

months  of  the  hones  themselyes.  %  And 
in  their  taiU.  The  tails  of  the  hones. 
This,  of  coarse,  was  something  nnusnal 
and  remarkable  in  hones,  for  natorally 
they  have  no  power  there.  The  power 
of  a  fish,  or  a  scorpion,  or  a  wasp,  may 
be  said  to  be  in  their  tails,  for  their 
strength  or  their  means  of  defence  or  of 
injury  are  there,  bnt  we  nerer  think  of 
speaking  in  this  way  of  horses.  It  is 
not  necessary,  in  the  interpretation  of 
this,  to  suppose  that  the  reference  is 
literally  to  the  tails  of  the  horses,  any 
more  than  it  is  to  suppose  that  the 
smoke  and  fire  and  brimstone  literally 
proceeded  from  their  mouths.  John  de- 
scribes things  as  they  appeared  to  him 
in  looking  at  them  from  a  considerable 
distance.  From  their  months  the  hones 
belched  forth  fire,  and  smoke,  and  sul- 
phur, and  even  their  tails  seemed  to  be 
anned  for  the  work  of  death,  f  For 
their  tails  were  like  unto  serpents.  Not 
Uke  the  tails  of  serpents,  bat  like  ser- 
pents themselyes.  ^  And  had  heads. 
That  is,  there  was  something  remarkable 
in  the  position  and  appearance  of  their 
heads.  All  serpents,  of  course,  have 
heads ;  but  John  saw  something  unusual 
in  this  —  or  something  so  peculiar  in 
their  heads  as  to  attract  special  atten- 
tion. It  would  seem  most  probable  that 
the  heads  of  these  serpents  appeared  to 
extend  in  eyery  direction — as  if  the  hairs 
of  the  hones'  tails  had  been  conyerted 
into  snakes,  presenting  a  most  fearful 
and  destructive  image.  Perhaps  it  may 
illustrate  this  to  suppose  that  there  is 
reference  to  the  Amphisbaena,  or  two- 
headed  snake.  It  is  said  of  this  that  its 
tail  resembles  a  head,  and  that  with  this 
it  throws  out  its  poison.  Luean,  iz.  179. 
Pliny,  Hist,  Nat.  viii.  35.  It  really  has 
but  one  head,  but  its  tail  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  head,  and  it  has  the  power  of 
moTing  in  either  direction  to  a  limited 


should  not  worship  devils,  '  and 
idols  *  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  brass, 
and  stone,  and  of  wood:  which 
neither  can  see,  nor  hear,  nor  walk. 
21  Neither  repented  they  of  their 
murders,  nor  of  their  sorceries,  *  nor 
of  their  fornication,  nor  of  their 
thefts. 

e  Le.  17.  7.  1.  Co.  10.  20.  d  Ps.  1S&.  If. 
Li.  40. 19,  ao.  e  c.  22. 15. 

degree.  If  we  suppose  these  snakes 
fastened  to  the  tail  of  a  hone,  the  ap- 
pearance of  heads  would  be  very  promi- 
nent and  remarkable.  The  image  is 
that  of  the  power  of  destruction.  They 
seemed  like  ugly  and  poisonous  serpents 
instead  of  tails.  ^  And  toith  them  they 
do  hurt.  Not  the  main  injury,  but  they 
have  the  power  of  inflicting  some  injury 
by  them. 

20.  And  the  rest  of  the  men  which  were 
not  killed  hy  these  plagues.  One  third 
part  is  represented  as  swept  off,  and  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  a  salu- 
tary effect  would  have  been  produced  on 
the  remainder,  in  reforming  them,  and 
restraining  them  from  error  and  sin. 
The  writer  proceeds  to  state,  however, 
that  these  judgments  did  not  have  the 
effect  which  might  reasonably  have  been 
anticipated.  No  reformation  followed; 
there  was  no  abandonment  of  the  pre- 
vailing forms  of  iniquity ;  there  was  no 
change  in  their  idolatry  and  supentition. 
In  regard  to  the  exact  meaning  of  what 
is  here  stated  (vs.  20,  21),  it  will  be  a 
more  convenient  arrangement  to  consider 
it  after  we  ha^re  ascertained  the  proper 
application  of  the  passage  relating  to  the 
sixth  trumpet.  What  is  here  stated  (vs. 
20,  21)  pertains  to  the  state  of  the  world 
after  the  desolations  which  would  occur 
under  this  woe-trumpet,  and  the  expla- 
nation of  the  words  may  be  reserved 
therefore,  with  propriety,  until  the  in- 
quiry shall  have  been  instituted  as  to 
the  general  design  of  the  whole. 

With  respect  to  the  fulfilment  of  this 
symbol  —  the  sixth  trumpet'-^ it  will  be 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  there  has 
been  any  event,  or  class  of  events,  oc- 
curring at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a 
manner,  as  would  be  properly  denoted 
by  such  a  symbol.  The  examination  of 
this  question  will  make  it  necessary  to 
go  over  the  leading  points  in  the  sya- 
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bol,  and  to  endeavor  to  apply  them.  In 
doing  this,  I  shall  simply  state,  with 
such  illnstrations  as  may  occur,  what 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  design  of 
the  symbol.  It  would  be  an  endless 
task  to  examine  all  the  explanations 
which  have  been  proposed,  and  it  would 
bo  useless  to  do  so. 

The  reference,  then,  seems  to  me  to 
be  to  the  Turkish  power,  extending  from 
the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Turks  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, to  the  final  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople in  1453.  The  general  reasons 
for  this  opinion  are  such  as  the  follow- 
ing:—  (a)  If  the  previous  trumpet  re- 
ferred to  the  Saracens,  or  to  the  rise  of 
the  Mohammedan  power  among  the 
Arabs,  then  the  Turkish  dominion,  being 
the  next  in  succession,  would  be  that 
which  would  most  naturally  be  symbol- 
ised. (6)  The  Turkish  power  rose  on 
the  decline  of  the  Arabic,  and  was  the 
next  important  power  in  affecting  the 
destinies  of  the  world,  (c)  This  power, 
like  the  former,  had  its  seat  in  the  East, 
and  would  be  properly  classified  under 
the  events  occurring  there  as  affecting 
the  destiny  of  the  world,  {d)  The  in- 
troduction of  this  power  was  neceataiy, 
in  order  to  complete  the  survey  of  the 
downfall  of  the  Boman  empire  —  the 
great  object  kept  in  view  all  along  in 
these  symbols.  In  the  first  four  of  these 
trumpets,  under  the  seventh  seal,  we 
found  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  western 
empire;  in  the  first  of  the  remaining 
three — the  fifth  in  order — we  found  the 
rise  of  the  Saracens,  materially  affecting 
the  condition  Of  the  ecutem  portion  of 
the  Boman  world;  and  the  notice  of  the 
Turks,  under  whom  the  empire  at  last 
fell  to  rise  no  more,  seemed  to  be  de- 
manded in  order  to  the  completion  of  the 
picture.  As  a  leading  design  of  the 
whole  vision  was  to  describe  the  ulti- 
mate destiny  of  that  formidable  power — 
the  Boman — which,  in  the  iime  when 
the  Bevelation  was  given  to  John,  ruled 
over  the  whole  world ;  under  which  the 
church  was  then  oppressed ;  and  which, 
either  as  a  civil  or  ecclesiastical  power, 
was  to  exert  so  important  an  influence 
on  the  destiny  of  the  church,  it  was 
proper  that  its  history  should  be  sketched 
until  it  ceased  —  that  is,  until  the  con- 
quest of  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire, by  tiie  Turks.  Here  the  termina- 
tion of  the  empire,  as  traced  by  Mr. 


Gibbon,  closes;  and' these  events  it  was 
important  to  incorporate  in  this  series 
of  visions. 

The  rise  and  character  of  the  Turkish 
people  may  be  seen  stated  in  full  in 
Gibbon,  Dec.  and  Pall,  iii.  101, 102, 103, 
106,  486,  iv.  41,  42,  87,  90,  91,  93,  100, 
127, 143, 151,  258,  260,  289,  360.  The 
leading  facts  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
the  Turks,  so  far  as  they  are  necessary 
to  be  known  before  we  proceed  to  apply 
the  symbols,  are  the  following :  (1)  The 
Turks,  or  Turkmans,  had  their  origin  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  were 
divided  into  two  branches,  one  on  the 
East,  and  the  other  on  the  West  The 
latter  colony,  in  the  tenth  century,  could 
muster  forty  thousand  soldiers ;  the  other 
numbered  an  hundred  thousand  families. 
Gibbon,  iv.  90.  By  the  latter  of  these, 
Persia  was  invaded  and  subdued,  and 
soon  Bagdad  also  cdme  into  their  pos- 
session, and  the  seat  of  the  caliph  was 
occupied  by  a  Turkish  prince.  The 
various  details  respecting  this,  and  re- 
specting their  conversion  to  the  faith  of 
the  Koran,  may  be  seen  in  Gibbon,  iv. 
90-93.  A  mighty  Turkish  and  Moslem 
power  was  thus  concentrated  under 
Togrul,  who  had  subdued  the  caliph,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, extending  east  over  Persia  and 
the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Caspian 
sea,  but  it  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates to  carry  its  conquests  to  the 
West  The  conquest  of  Bagdad  by 
Togrul,  the  first  prince  of  the  Seljuk 
race,  was  an  important  event,  not  only 
in  itself,  but  as  it  was  by  this  event  that 
the  Turk  was  constituted  temporal  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Prophet's  vicar,  and  so  the 
head  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Islam.  "  The  conqueror  of  the 
East  kissed  the  ground,  stood  some  time 
in  a  modest  posture,  and  was  led  toward 
the  throne  by  the  vizier  and  an  inter- 
preter. After  Togrul  had  seated  himself 
on  another  throne,  his  commission  was 
publicly  read,  which  declared  him  the 
temporal  lieutenant  of  the  prophet  He 
was  successively  invested  with  seven 
robes  of  honor,  and  presented  with  seven 
slaves,  the  natives  of  the  seven  climates 
of  the  Arabian  empire,  &q.  Their  alli- 
ance [of  the  sultan  and  the  caliph]  was 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Togrul's 
eister  with  the  successor  of  the  prophet," 
Ac.  Gibbon,  iv.  93.  The  conquest  of  Per- 
sia, the  subjugation  of  Bagdad,  the  union 
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of  the  Turkish  powor  with  that  of  the 
eallph — the  successor  of  Mohammed,  and 
the  foundation  of  this  powerful  kingdom 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  EuphrateSi  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  explain  the  sense 
of  the  phrase  "  which  were  prepared  for 
an  hour/*  Ac.  ver.  15*  The  arrange* 
ments  were  then  made  for  the  important 
series  of  events  which  were  to  occur 
when  that  formidable  power  should  be 
summoned  from  the  But,  to  spread  the 
predicted  desolation  over  so  large  a  part 
of  the  worjd.  A  mighty  dominion  had 
been  forming  in  the  East,  that  had  sub- 
dued Persia,  and  that,  by  union  with 
the  Caliphs,  by  the  subjugation  of  Bag- 
dad, and  by  embracing  the  Mohamme- 
dan faith,  had  become  ^'prepared"  to 
play  its  subsequent  important  part  in 
the  affiurs  of  the  world.  (2)  The  next 
important  event  in  their  history  was  the 
crossing  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  inva- 
sion of  Asia  Minor.  The  account  of  this 
invasion  can  be  best  given  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Gibbon.  "  Twenty -five  years  after 
the  death  of  Basil  [the  Greek  emperor] 
his  successors  were  suddenly  assaulted 
by  an  unknown  race  of  barbarians,  who 
united  the  Scythian  valor  with  the  fana- 
ticism of  new  proselytes,  and  the  art  and 
riehes  of  a  powerful  monarchy.  The 
myriads  of  Turkish  horse  overspread  a 
frontier  of  six  hundred  miles  from  Tau- 
rus to  Arzeroum,  and  the  blood  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  Christians 
was  a  grateful  sacrifice  to  the  Arabian 
prophet  Yet  the  arms  of  Togrul  did 
not  make  any  deep  or  lasting  impression 
on  the  Greek  empire.  The  torrent  rolled 
away  from  the  open  country ;  the  Sultan 
retired  without  glory  or  success  from  the 
siege  of  an  Armenian  city ;  the  obscure 
hostilities  were  continued  or  suspended 
with  a  vicissitude  of  events ;  and  the 
bravery  of  the  Macedonian  legions  re- 
newed the  fame  of  tho  conqueror  of 
Asia.  The  name  of  Alp  Arslan,  the  va- 
liant lion,  is  expressive  of  the  popular 
idea  of  the  perfection  of  man ;  and  the 
successor  of  Togrul  displayed  the  fierce- 
ness and  generosity  of  the  royal  animal. 
["The  heads  of  the  horses  were  the 
heads  of  lions."]  He  passed  the  Eu- 
phrates at  the  head  of  the  Turkish 
cavalry,  and  entered  Cesarea,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Cappadocia,  to  which  he  had 
been  attracted  by  the  fame  and  the 
wealth  of  the  temple  of  St  Basil."  Vol. 
iv.  98,  94.     Comp.  also  p.  95.     (3)  The 


next  important  eTent  was  the  establish* 
ing  of  the  kingdom  of  Houm  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor. After  a  succession  of  victories  and 
defeats;  after  being  driven  once  and 
again  from  Asia  Minor,  and  compelled 
to  retire  beyond  its  limits,  and  aft«r 
subjecting  the  East  to  their  arms  (Gib- 
bon,  iv.  95-100),  in  the  various  contests 
for  the  crown  of  the  eastern  empire,  the 
aid  of  the  Turks  was  invoked  by  one 
party  or  the  other,  until  they  secured 
for  themselves  a  firm  foothold  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  established  themselver  there 
in  a  permanent  kingdom— evidently  with 
the  purpose  of  seizing  upon  Constanti- 
nople itself  when  an  opportunity  should 
be  presented.  Gibbon,  iv.  100,  lOL  Of 
this  kingdom  of  Houm,  Mr.  Gibbon  (iv. 
101)  gives  the  following  description,  and 
speaks  thus  of  the  effect  of  its  establish- 
ment, on  the  destiny  of  the  Eastern  em* 
pire : — "  Since  the  first  conquests  of  the 
Caliphs,  the  establishment  of  the  Turks 
in  Anatolia  or  Asia  Minor,  was  the  most 
deplorable  loss  which  the  church  and 
empire  bad  sustained.  By  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Moslem  £uth,  Soliman  de- 
served the  name  of  Gazi,  a  holy  oham- 
pion ;  and  his  new  kingdom  of  the  Ro- 
mans, or  of  Hounif  was  added  to  the 
table  of  oriental  geography.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  extending /rom  the  EuphrcUet 
to  CoHstantinopUf  from  the  Black  sea 'to 
the  confines  of  Syria;  pregnant  with 
mines  of  silver  and  iron,  of  alum  and 
copper,  fruitful  in  com  and  wine,  and 
productive  of  cattle  and  excellent  horses. 
The  wealth  of  Lydia,  the  arts  of  the 
(jlreeks,  the  splendor  of  the  Augustine 
age  existed  only  in  books  and  ruins, 
which  were  equally  obscure  in  the  eyes 
of  tho  Scythian  conquerors.  By  the 
choice  of  the  Sultan,  Nioe,  the  metropo- 
lis of  Bithynia,  was  preferred  for  his 
palace  and  fortress,  the  seat  of  the  Sel- 
jukian  dyhasty  of  Roum  was  planted 
one  hundred  miles  from  Constantinople ; 
and  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  denied 
and  derided  in  the  same  temple  in  which 
it  had  been  pronounced  in  the  first  gene- 
ral synod  of  the  Catholics.  The  unity 
of  God,  and  the  mission  of  Mahomet, 
were  preached  in  the  mosques  ,*  the  Ara^ 
bian  learning  was  taught  in  the  schools ; 
the  Cadis  judged  according  to  the  law 
of  the  Koran ;  the  Turkish  manners  and 
language  prevailed  in  the  cities,*  and 
Turkman  camps  were  scattered  over  the 
plains  and  mountains  of  Anatolia,"  Ao» 
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(4)  The  next  material  event  in  the 
history  of  the  Turkish  power,  was  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem.  See  this  de- 
scribed in  Gibbon,  iv.  102-106.  By  this, 
the  attention  of  tbe  Turks  was  turned 
for  a  time  from  the  conquest  of  Gonstan* 
tinople — an  event  at  which  the  Turkish 
power  all  along  aimed,  and  in  which  they 
doubtless  expected  to  be  ultimately  suc- 
cessful. Had  they  not  been  diverted 
from  it,  by  the  wars  connected  with  the 
Crusades,  Constantinople  would  have 
fallen  long  before  it  did  fall,  for  it  was 
too  feeble  to  defend  itself  if  it  had  been 
attacked.  (5)  The  conquest  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Turks,  and  the  oppressions 
which  Christians  experienced  there,  gave 
rise  to  the  Crusades,  by  which  the  des- 
tiny of  Constantinople  was  etill  longer 
delayed.  The  war  of  the  Crusades  was 
made  on  the  Turks,  and  as  the  crusaders 
mostly  passed  through  Constantinople 
and  Anatolia,  all  the  power  of  the  Turks 
in  Asia  Minor  was  requisite  to  defend 
themselves,  and  they  were  incapable  of 
making  an  attack  on  Constantinople, 
until  after  the  final  defeat  of  the  cru- 
saders, and  restoration  of  peace.  See 
Gibbon,  iv.  106-210.  (6)  The  next  ma- 
terial event  in  the  history  of  the  Turks 
was  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  in 
A.  D.  1453 — an  event  which  established 
the  Turkish  power  in  Europe,  and  which 
completed  the  downfall  of  the  Boman 
empire.     Gibbon,  iv.  «S33-^59. 

After  this  brief  reference  to  the  gene- 
ral history  of  the  Turkish  power,  we  are 
prepared  to  enquire  more  particularly 
whether  the  symbol  in  the  passage  be- 
fore  us  is  applicable  to  this  series  of 
events.  —  This  may  be  con8id^red  in 
several  particulars. 

(1)  The  time.  If  the  first  woe-trum- 
pet referred  to  the  Saracens,  then  it 
would  be  natural  that  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Turkish  power  should  be 
symbolized,  as  the  next  great  fact  in 
history;  and  as  that  under  which  the 
empire  felL  As  we  have  eeen,  the 
Turkish  power  rose  immediately  after 
the  power  of  the  Saracens  had  reached 
its  height,  and  identified  itself  with  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  and  was,  in  fact, 
the  next  great  pawer  that  affected  the 
Boman  empire,  the  welfare  of  the 
church,  and  the  history  of  the  world. 
There  can  be  no  doubt»  therefore,  that 
the  time  is  such  as  is  demanded  in  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  symbol. 


(2)  The  place.  We  have  seen  (in  tho 
remarks  on  ver.  14)  that  this  was  on  or 
near  the  river  Euphrates,  and  that  this 
power  w!U9  long  forming  and  consoli- 
dating itself  on  the  east  of  that  river 
before  it  crossed  it  in  the  invasion  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  had  spread  over  Persia^ 
and  had  even  invaded  the  region  of  the 
East  as  far  as  the  Indies ;  it  had  secured, 
under  Togrul,  the  conquest  of  Bagdad, 
and  had  united  itself  with  the  Caliphate, 
and  was  in  fact  a  mighty  power  "pre- 
pared" for  conquest  befbre  it  moved  to 
the  west  Thus,  Mr.  Gibbon  (iv.  92), 
says,  '^The  more  rustic,  perhaps  the 
wisest,  portion  of  the  Turkmans,  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  their  an- 
cestors ;  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Eu~ 
phrateSf  these  military  colonies  were 
protected  and  propagated  by  their  na- 
tive princes."  So  again,  speaking  of 
Alp  Arslan,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Togrul,  he  says  (iv.  94),  **  He  passed  the 
Euphrates  at  the  head  of  the  Turkish 
cavalry,  and  entered  Cesarea,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Cappadocia,  to  which  he  was 
attracted  by  the  fame  and  the  wealth  of 
the  temple  of  St  Basil."— If  it  be  ad- 
mitted  that  it  was  intended  by  John 
to  refer  to  the  Turkish  power,  it  could 
not  have  been  better  represented  than 
as  a  power  that  had  been  forming  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  great  river,  and  that  was 
prepared  to  precipitate  itself  on  the 
Eastern  empire.-^To  one  contemplating 
it  in  the  time  of  Togrul  or  Alp  Arslan,  it 
would  have  appeared  as  a  mighty  power 
growing  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Euphrates. 

(3)  The  four  angels :  —  "  Loose  the 
four  angels  which  are  bound."  That  is, 
loose  the  powers  which  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Euphrates,  as  if  they  were  under 
the  control  of  four  angels.  The  most 
natural  construction  of  this  would  be, 
that  under  the  mighty  power  that  wits 
to  sweep  over  the  world,  there  were  four 
subordinate  powers,  or  that  there  were 
such  subdivisions  that  it  might  be  sup- 
posed they  were  ranged  under  four 
angelic  powers  or  leaders.  The  question 
is,  whether  there  was  any  such  division 
or  arrangement  of  the  Turkish  power, 
that  to  ond  looking  on  it  at  a  distance, 
there  would  seem  to  be  such  a  division. 
In  the  History  of  thd  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Boman  Empire  (iv.  100),  we  find 
the  following  statement:  **The  great- 
ness and  unity  of  the  Persian  empir« 
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•zpired  in  ihe  person  of  Maiek  Sbali. 
The  yaoant  throne  was  diaputed  by  hia 
brother  and  his  four  sons ;  and,  after  a 
series  of  oiril  wars,  the  treaty  Trhich 
reconciled  the  snrYiyingf  candidates  con- 
firmed a  lasting  separation  in  the  Per- 
sian dynasty,  the  oldest  and  principal 
branch  of  tiie  house  of  Be^nk.  The 
three  younger  dynasties  were  those  of 
Kerman,  of  Syria,  and  of  Bourn/  the 
first  of  these  oommanded  an  extensive, 
though  obscure  dominion,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Indian  ocean ;  the  second  expelled 
the  Arabian  princes  of  Aleppo  and 
Damascus;  and  the  third  [our  peculiar 
case],  inraded  the  Roman  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  generous  policy  of 
Malek  oontributed  to  their  elevation :  he 
allowed  the  princes  of  his  blood,  even 
those  whom  he  had  vanquished  in  the 
field,  to  seek  new  kingdoms  worthy  of 
their  ambition;  nor  was  he  displeased 
that  they  should  draw  away  the  more 
ardent  spirits  who  might  have  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  his  reign.  As  the 
supreme  head  of  his  family  and  nation, 
the  great  Sultan  of  Persia  commanded 
the  obedience  and  tribute  of  his  royal 
brethren:  the  thrones  of  Kerman  and 
Nice,  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus;  the 
Atabeks  and  emirs  of  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia, erected  their  standards  under 
the  shadow  of  his  sceptre,  and  the 
hordes  of  Turkmans  overspread  the 
plains  of  Western  Asia.  After  the  death 
of  Malek,  the  bands  of  Union  and  subor- 
dination w6re  gradually  relaxed  and  dis- 
solved ;  the  indulgence  of  the  house  of 
Seljuk  invested  their  slaves  with  the 
inheritance  of  kingdoms;  and,  in  the 
Oriental  style,  a  crowd  of  princes  arose 
from  the  dust  of  their  feet."  Here  it  is 
observable,  that,  at  the  period  when  the 
Turkman  hordes  were  about  to  precipi- 
tate themselves  on  Europe,  and  to  ad- 
vance to  the  destruction  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  we  have  distinct  mention  of 
four  great  departments  of  the  Turkish 
power:  —  the  original  power  that  had 
established  itself  in  Persia,  under  Malek 
Shah,  and  the  three  subordinate  powers 
tiiat  sprung  out  of  that  of  Kerman,  Syria, 
and  Bourn.  It  is  observable  (a)  that  tiiis 
occurs  at  the  period  when  that  power 
irould  appear  in  the  East  as  advancing 
in  its  conquests  to  the  West;  (6)  that  it 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  river 
Euphrates ;  (c)  that  it  had  never  before 
occurred  —  the  Turkish  power  having 


been  before  united  as  one ;  and  (H)  that 
it  never  afterwards  oceurred-Hbr,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Qibbon, "  After  the  death  pf 
Malek,  the  bands  of  union  and  subordina- 
tion were  relaxed  and  finally  dissolved." 
It  would  not  be  improper,  then,  to  look 
upon  this  one  mighty  power  as  under 
the  control  of  four  spirits  that  were  held 
in  check  in  the  Bast,  and  that  were 
"  prepared"  to  pour  their  energies  on  the 
Roman  empire. 

(4)  The  preparation : — "  Prepared  for 
an  hour,''  Ac  That  is,. arranged;  made 
ready — ^as  if  by  previous  discipline — ^for 
some  mighty  enterprise.  Applied  to  the 
Turkmans,  this  would  mean  that  the 
preparation  for  the  ultimate  work  which 
they  executed  had  been  making  as  that 

Sower  increased  and  became  consoli- 
ated  under  Togrul,  Alp  Arslan,  and 
Malek  Shah.  In  its  successful  strides, 
Persia  and  the  East  had  been  subdued ; 
the  Caliph  at  Bagdad  had  been  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  Sultan ;  a  union 
had  been  formed  between  the  Turks  and 
the  Saracens ;  and  the  Snltanies  of  Ker- 
man, Syria,  and  Roum  had  been  esta- 
blished—  embracing  together  all  the 
countries  of  the  East,  and  constituting 
this,  by  far,  the  most  mighty  nation  on 
the  globe.  All  this  would  seem  to  be  a 
work  of  preparation  to  do  what  was 
afterwards  done  as  seen  in  the  visions  of 
John. 

(5)  The  fact  that  they  were  bound  :-^ 
"Which  are  bound  in  the  great  river 
Euphrates."  That  is,  they  were,  as  it 
were,  reetratned  and  k^t  back  for  along 
time  in  that  vicinity.  It  would  have 
been  natural  to  suppose  that  that  vast 
power  would  at  once  move  on  toward  the 
West  to  the  conquest  of  the  capital  of  the 
Eastern  empire.  Such  had  been  the 
case  with  the  Huns,  the  Goths,  and  the 
Vandals.  But  these  Turkish  hordes 
had  been  long  restrained  in  the  East. 
They  had  subdued  Persia.  They  had 
then  achieved  the  conquest  of  India. 
They  had  conquered  Bagdad,  and  the 
entire  East  was  under  their  control. 
Yet  for  a  long  time  they  had  now  been 
inactive,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  they 
had  been  bound  or  retrained  by  some 
mighty  power  from  moving  in  their 
conquests  to  the  West 

(6)  The  material  that  composed  th^ 
army: — "And  the  number  of  the  anny 
of  the  horaemen"  "And  thug  I  saw  the 
horeea  in  the  vision.    And  the  heads  of 
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the  Juftw  were  as  the  heads  of  lions."  I 
from  this  it  appears  that  this  vast  host  I 
was  composed  mainly  of  cavalry  j  and  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to    say  that  this 
description  would  apply  better  to  the 
Turkish  hordes  than  to  any  other  body 
.  of  invaders  known  in  history.    Thus  Mr. 
Gibbon  (iv.  94),  says,  "The  myriads  of 
the  Turkish  horse  overspread  a  frontier  of 
six  hundred  miles  from  Taurus  to  Arze- 
roum."    A.  D.  1050.    So  again,  speaking 
of  Togrul    (iv.   94),    "He  passed  the 
Euphrates  at  the  head  of  the  Turkish 
cavalry,"   Ibid.    So  again  (iii.  95),  "Alp 
Arslan  flew  to  the  scene  of  action  at  the 
head  of  forty  thousand  horse."  A.D.  1 071. 
So  in  the  attack  of  the  crusaders  on  Nice, 
the  capital  of  the  Turkish  kingdom  of 
Roum,  Mr.  Gibbon  (iv.  127),  says  of  the 
Sultan  Soliman,  "Yielding  to  the  first 
impulse  of  the  torrent,  he  deposited  his 
treasure  and  family  in   Nice;    retired 
to  the  mountains  with  fifty  thousand 
horse,''  A^  And  so  again  (ibid.),  speak- 
ing of  the  Turks  who  rallied  to  oppose 
the  "strange"  invasion  of  "the  "Western 
barbarians,"    he    says,    "  The    Turkish 
emirs  obeyed  the  call  of  loyalty  or  re- 
ligion; the   Turkish   hordes  encamped 
round  his  standard ;  and  his  whole  force 
is  loosely  stated  by  the  Christians  at  two 
hundred,  or  even  three  hundred  thou- 
sand horse."    A.  D.  1097.    Every  stu- 
dent of  history  knows  that  the  Turks, 
or  Turkmans,  in   the  early  periods  of 
their  history  were  remarkable  for  their 
cavalry. 

(7)  Their  numbers : — "  And  the  num- 
ber of  the  army  of  the  horsemen  were 
two  hundred  thousand  thousand."  That 
is,  it  was  vasty  or  it  was  snch  as  to  be 
reckoned  by  myriads,  or  by  tens  of 
thousands  — d(;o  iivptdSes  ftvptdiuv  —  ttoo 
myriads  of  myriads.  Thus  Mr.  Gibbon 
(iv.  94),  says,  "  The  myriads  of  Turkish 
horse  overspread,"  <fcc.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Daubez  that  in  this  there  may 
be  probably  an  allusion  to  the  Turkman 
castom  of  numbering  by  tomans,  or 
myriads.  This  custom,  it  is  true,  has 
existed  elsewhere,  but  there  is  probably 
none  with  whom  it  has  been  so  familiar 
as  with  the  Tartars  and  Turks.  In  the 
Seljukian  age,  the  population  of  Samar- 
candwas  rated  at  seven  tomans  (myriads), 
because  it  could  send  out  70,000  warriors. 
The  dignity  and  rank  of  Tamerlane's 
father  and  grandfather  was  thus  describ- 
•d»  that  "l£ey  were  the  hereditary. chiefs 
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of  a  toman,  or  10,000  horsed—a  myriad 
(gibbon,  iv.  270),  so  that  it  is  not  without 
his  usual  propriety  of  language  that  Mr. 
Qibbon  speaks  of  the  myriads  of  the 
Turkish  horse,  or  of  the  cavaliy  of  the 
earlier  Turks  of  Mount  Altai,  "  being, 
both  men  and  horses,  proudly  computed 
by  myriads."  One  thing  is  clear,  that  to 
no  other  invading  hosts  could  the  lan- 
guage here  used  be  so  well  applied,  and, 
if  it  were  supposed  that  John  was  writing 
after  the  event,  this  would  be  the  lan- 
guage which  he  would  be  likely  to  em- 
ploy—  for  this  is  nearly  the  identical 
language  employed  by  the  historian- 
Gibbon. 

(8)    Their  personal    appearance:  — 
"Them  that  sat  on  them  having  breast* 
plates  of  fire,  and  jacinth,  and  brim- 
stone"—as  explained  above,  in  a  "uni- 
form" of  red,  and  blue,  and  yellow.    This 
might,   undoubtedly,   be  applicable  to 
other  armies  besides  the  Turkish  hordes, 
but  the  proper  question  here  is,  whether 
it  would  be  applicable  to  them.     The 
fact  of  the  application  of  the  symbol  to 
the  Turks  in  general  must  be  determined 
from  other  points  in  the  symbol  which 
designate  them  clearly ;  the  only  natural 
enquiry  here   is,  whether  tiis  descrip- 
tion would  apply  to  the  Turkish  hosts, 
for  if  it  would  not,  that  would  be  fatal  to 
the  whole  interpretation.     On  the  ap- 
plication of  this  passage  to  the  Tusks, 
Mr.  Daubez  justly  remarks,  that  "  from 
their  first  appearance  the  Ottomans  have 
afiected    to    wear  warlike    apparel    of 
scarlet,  blue,  and  yellow :  a  descriptive 
trait  the  more  marked  from  its  contrast 
to  the  military  appearance  of  the  Greeks, 
Franks,    or  Saracens  contemporarily." 
Mr.  Elliott  adds,  "  it  only  needs  to  have 
seen  the  Turkish  cavalry  (as  they  viere 
before  the  late  innovations),  whether  in 
war    itself,    or    in    the    djerrid    war's 
mimicry,  to  leave  an  impression  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  some  such  notice 
of  their  rich  and  vmed  colorings^  ii& 
order  to  give  in  description   at  all   a 
just  impression  of  their  appearance." 
i.  481. 

(9)  The  remarkable  appearance  of  the 
cavalry  .•^"  Having  breastplates  of  fire, 
and  of  jacinth,  and  brimstone:  and  the 
heads  of  the  horses  wore  as  the  heads  of 
lions :  and  out  of  their  mouths  issued  fire, 
and  smoke,  and  brimstone."  It  was 
remarked  in  the  exposition  oi  this  pas- 
gBge,  that  this  is  jast  such  a  deBQr^>tion 


2M  BEVBLATION, 

■■  woald  b«  ^Ten  of  an  uny  to  which  I  naem,  it  tbe  oboh  vcn  not 
tka  OK  of  fiBpowder  vm  knoini,  wid    the    horwi    bulcdied   fonti 

whkh   madt  B»e  of  it  in  theM   war*,    eulphr ■• ™-    ■ 

Looking  BOO  apon  B  body  of  okmlrjr '  ~ 


■how  how    nUonl  Aiii 
wDsld   ba.     !%•   tmij 


r;ii«tiaa  now  ii,  whether  in  ths  wufirt 
u:  the  Tnrki,  than  wm  mj;  thing  which 
\rould  peenliii'lr  or  ramarkablj  jollify 
thia  dMCriptloD.  And  hsn  it  ii  impoi- 
lible  not  to  adTert  to  ths  histoncBl  fact 
Uui  thay  waro  among  tiie  fint  U>  make 

ts  the  naa  of  tliii  daitracUra  element 
they  owed  mach  of  their  Bucceea,  and 
their  nltimate  trinrnpha.  The  hialorical 
trath  of  thia  it  is  naceiiary  now  la  advert 
to,  and  thia  will  be  done  by  a  reference 

he  hu  giiaa  of  the  final  csonqaeat  of 
Conilanlinopla  by  the  Turks.  It  will 
be  aeen  how  he  pnta  thia  new  instra- 
mentality  of  war  into  Che  foregroand  in 
hii  aoooont;  how  promioenCthia  aeemod 
to  itn  to  ba  in  deeeribing  the  Tiotorica 
of  tba  Torlii ;  and  how  probable,  t^era- 
fore,  it  ia,  that  John  in  deiaribiag  an 
iuTaaion  by  them  woald  refer  to  the 
"Bra,  and  smolce,  and  brimstone"  that 
aaemed  Ic  be  enicted  from  the  maotba 


and  eqnirool  Uagnaga;  jat  w*  may 

clearly  diaeem  that  It  waa  known  before 
the  middle  of  the  fonrtMnth  centory ) 
and  that  before  the  end  of  the  aamc,  the 
use  of  artlllary  in  battlea  and  liegea,  by 
eea  and  land,  waa  &miliar  to  the  ■tatei 
of  Oaimaoy,  Italy,  Spun,  Fianoe.  and 
Bnglaod.  Tiie  priority  of  nationa  ii  of 
amaJI  twcDant ;  none  would  derive  any  ai- 
clniire  benefit  from  their  preTions  or  bd- 
perior  knowledge;  and  on  the  common 
iQt  they  itandon  the  auoe  lerel 


of  relaU 


laible  I 


tribe  tha 


.  of  the 


inoplB  by  the  Tnrke,  Mr.  Oil 

and  uae  of  gnnpowdai.  "The  chemia 
of  China  or  Bnropa  had  found,  by  ounal 
or  elaborate  eiperimenti,  that  a  mixture 
of  saltpelre,  anlphar,  and  charcoal,  pro- 
duoea,  with  a  ipariiof  fire,  a  Iremendona 
exploaion.  It  was  aoon  obaerted  that 
if  the  eipaniiTS  foroe  were  oompreesed 
in  a  alrODg  tabe,  a  ball  of  atone  or  iron 
might  be  eipelled  with  irreilallbla  and 
deilmolJTe  Telocity.  The  precise  eta  of 
tha  intanCioa  and  application  of  gnn- 
powdai ia  iDToWad  in  doabtfnl  tnuiitiong 


wai  diacloaed  to  thi  Turit  by  the  treach- 
ery of  apostatea  and  tha  aelSsh  policy  of 
rirala;  and  the  sultans  had  aenae  to 
adopt,  and  wealth  to  reward,  the  talenla 
of  a  Christian  engineer.     By  the  Vene- 

nioated  witbont  reproach  (a  the  anltani 
of  £gypt  and  Persia,  their  allies  agalnat 
tha  Ottoman  power ;  the  aeeret  was  soon 
propagated  to  tha  eilremitiea  of  Aeia; 
Vantage  of  the  European  waa 


in fined  t 


I  of  the  t 


orld." 


r  tha 


iription  of  Ihe  conquest  of  Cod- 
alantinople,  Mr.  Gibbon  makea  frequent 
mention  of  their  artillery,  imd  of  the  nse 
of  gunpowder,  and  of  its  important 
agency  in  securing 


T    of    ll 


implen; 


Eastern 
I   of 


tndied  with  peonliar  care  the  resent 
nd  tremendous  diaeovery  of  the  Latini ; 
nd  fais  artillery  enrpaaaed  whaterer  had 
at  appeued  in  the  world.     A  foondar 
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of  cannon,  a  Dane  or  Hungarian,  who 
had  almost  8taj*yed  in  the  Greek  service, 
deserted  to  the  Moslems,  and  was  libe- 
rally entertained  by  the  Turkish  sultan. 
Mohammed  was  satisfied  with  the  answer 
to  his  first  question,  which  he  eagerly 
pressed  on  the  artist:  'Am  I  able  to 
cast  a  cannon  capable  of  throwing  a  ball 
or  stone  of  sufficient  size  to  batter  the 
walls  of  Constantinople  ?  I  am  not  ig- 
norant of  their  strength,  but  were  they 
more  solid  than  those  of  Babylon,  I 
could  oppose  an  engine  of  superior 
power;  the  position  and  management 
of  tiiat  engine  must  be  left  to  your  en- 
gineers/ On  this  assurance  a  foundry 
was  established  at  Adrianople ;  the  metaJ 
was  prepared ;  and  at  the  end  of  three 
monUis  Urban  produced  a  piece  of  brass 
ordnance  of  ^pendous  and  almost  in- 
credible magnitude ;  a  measure  of  twelve 
palms  is  assigned  to  the  bore ;  and  the 
stone  bullet  weighed  above  six  hundred 
pounds.  A  vacant  place  before  the  new 
palace  was  chosen  lor  the  first  experi- 
ment; but  to  prevent  the  sudden  and 
mischievoiu  effects  of  astonishment  and 
fear,  a  proclamation  was  issued  that  the 
cannon  would  be  discharged  the  ensuing 
day.  The  explosion  was  felt  or  heard 
in  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  furlongs ;  the 
ball,  by  the  force  of  gunpowder,  was 
driven  about  a  mile;  and  on  the  spot 
where  it  fell,  it  buried  itself  a  fathom 
deep  in  the  ground."  Iv.  839.  So  in 
speaking  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks,  Mr.  Gibbon  says  of  the 
defence  by  the  Christians  (iv.  843), 
"The  incessant  voUeys  of  lances  and 
arrows  were  accompanied  with  the  smoke, 
the  sound,  and  the  fire  of  their  musketry 
and  cannon."  ''The  same  destructive 
secret,''  he  adds,  ''  had  been  revealed  to 
the  Moslems,  by  whom  it  was  employed 
with  the  superior  energy  of  Eeal,  riches, 
and  despotism.  The  great  cannon  of 
Mohammed  has  been  separately  noticed 
— an  important  and  visible  object  in  the 
history  of  the  times :  but  that  enormous 
engine  was  flanked  by  two  fellows  almost 
of  equal  magnitude;  the  long  order  of 
the  Turkish  artillery  was  pointed  against 
the  walls ;  fourteen  batteries  thundered 
at  once  on  the  most  accessible  places; 
and  of  one  of  these  it  was  ambiguously 
expressed  that  it  was  mounted  with  one 
hundred  and  thirty  guns,  and  that  it 
discharged  one  hundred  and  thirty  bul- 
leU."  iv.  343,  344.    Again:  "The  first 


random  shots  were  productive  of  mort 
sound  than  eff'ect;  and  it  was  by  the 
advice  of  a  Christian  that  the  engineer! 
were  taught  to  level  their  aim  against 
the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  salient 
angles  of  a  bastion.  However  imperfe<^ 
the  weight  and  repetition  of  the  fire 
made  some  impression  on  the  walls." 
iv.  844.  And  again :  "  A  circumstance 
that  distinguishes  the  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople, is  the  re-union  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  artillery.  The  cannon  were 
intermingled  with  the  mechanical  en- 
gines for  casting  stones  and  darts; 
the  bullet  and  the  battering-ram  were 
directed  against  the  same  walls ;  nor  had 
the  discovery  of  gunpowder  superseded 
the  use  of  the  liquid  and  inextinguish- 
able fire."  iv.  344.  So  again,  in  the 
description  of  the  final  conflict  when 
Constantinople  was  taken,  Mr.  Gibbon 
says,  **  From  the  lines,  the  galleys,  and 
the  bridge,  the  Ottoman  artillery  thun^ 
dered  on  all  sides ;  and  the  camp  and 
city,  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks,  were 
involved  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  which 
could  only  be  dispelled  by  the  final 
deliverance  or  destruction  of  the  Roman 
empire."  iv.  350.  Assuredly,  if  such 
was  the  fact  in  the  conquests  of  the 
Turks,  it  was  not  unnatural  in  one  who 
was  looking  on  these  warriors  in  vision, 
to  describe  them  as  if  they  seemed  to 
belch  out  'fire,  and  smoke,  and  brim- 
stone.' If  Mr.  Gibbon  had  designed  to 
describe  the  conquests  of  the  Turks  as  a 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  could  he 
have  done  it  in  a  style  more  clear  and 
graphic  than  that  which  he  has  em- 
ployed? If  this  had  occurred  in  a 
Christian  writer,  would  it  not  have  been 
charged  on  him  that  he  had  shaped  his 
facts  to  meet  his  notions  of  the  meaning 
of  the  prophecy? 

(10)  The  statement  that '  their  power 
was  in  their  mouth,  and  in  their  tails,' 
ver.  19.  The  former  part  of  this  has 
been  illustrated.  The  enquiry  now  is, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  declaration 
that '  their  power  was  in  their  tails.'  In 
ver.  19,  their  tails  are  described  as  re- 
sembling '  serpents,  having  heads,'  and 
it  is  said  that '  with  them  they  do  hurt.' 
See  Notes  on  that  verse.  The  allusion 
to  the  'serpents'  would  seem  to  imply 
that  there  was  something  in  the  horses' 
tails  as  compared  with  them,  or  in 
some  use  that  was  made  of  them,  which 
^ould  make  this  language  proper;  that 
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makei  the  follonlDg  remiu'li ;  —  "Hu- 
■ond,  tboioD  Had  incceeior  of  Majunoud, 
bud  too  long  neglected  the  Advice  of  hit 

Turkmana]  Ibejrepeiledly  arged, 'were 
be  ioituitly  craBhed,  tbej  will  Kcqaire 


would  » 
H  ia  fket  I 


n  totw,  t 
imblni 


ine'e  tul  is 
Pub*.  The 
tmoiTe  before  the  mind  of  John  woold 
teem  to  h&Te  been,  thaC  he  uw  the 
hotaea  belching  ont  pre  and  ainokp,  nad, 
wha-t  wu  eqnAlly  atnnge,  he  saw  that 
their  power  of  spreading  desolation  wb> 
connected  with  the  (alls  of  hones.  Any 
one  looking  on  &  bod;  of  eavalrj  with 
such  banners  orenBJgnB,  wonldbeatrnek 
with  this  nnusnal  and  Tetnarkable  ap- 
pearance, and  woDld  apeak  of  their  bao- 
nen  u  concentrBlins  apd  directing  theil 
power.  The  following  cnt,  represenfing 
the  standard  of  a  Tnrkisb  Pasha,  will 
UlDBtraU  the  paisage  before  ns. 


e  disUngnished, 
after  a  Tftrtai  custom,  bj  three  horee- 
taJlaon  tbeeideof  tbeirtenf(i,and  rccdv 
by  oonrlesy  the  title  of  btgl'r  J^jf,  i 
prioee  of  prinees.  The  next  in  rank  ai 
the  pashas  of  two  Uils,  the  beya  wbo  ai 
honored  with  ooe  tail."  Ed.  Ency. 
ArL  Tarkey.  In  the  times  of  thair  earlj 
warlike  career,  tjte  principal  standard 
was  onoe  lost  in  battle,  and  the  lark- 
man  commander,  in  de&nlt,  cat  off  his 
burse's  l^,  lifted  it  on  a  pole,  made  it 
the  rallying  enEign,  and  ao  gained  the 
victorr.  So  Toumefort  in  his  '" 
states.     The  follon 
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■s  rallying  at  that  signal,  gained 
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of  the  wars  of  the  Turks,  and  of  the 
raTogea  whicli  they  iiare  committed, 
would  be  likely  to  feel  that  this  is  an  ci- 
aggeration.  It  is  not  noeessary  lo  sup- 
pose that  it  is  lilerattji  accurate,  but  it  ia 
such  a  representation  as  would  strike 
one  in  looking  over  the  world,  and  con- 
tempUtiiig  Oa  «ir«e(  of  tbeir  ini 
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If  the  otiier  specifications  in  the  symbol 
are  correct,  there^rould  be  no  hesitation 
in  admitting  tLe  propriety  of  this. 

(12)  The  time  of  the  continuance  of 
this  power.  This  is  a  material,  and  a 
more  difficult  point.  It  is  said  (ver.  15) 
to  be  "  an  hour,  and  a  day,  and  a  month, 
and  a  year '"  that  is,  as  explained,  three 
hundred  and  ninety-one  years,  and  the 
portion  of  a  year  indicated  by  the  ex- 
pression ''an  hour:" — to  wit,  an  addi- 
tional twelfth  or  twenty-fourth  part  of  a 
year.  The  question  now  is,  whether, 
supposing  the  time  to  which  this  reaches 
to  be  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  consequent  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire — ^the  object  in  view  in  this  series 
of  visions — in  reckoning  back  from  that 
period  for  391  years,  we  should  reach 
an  epoch  that  would  properly  denote  the 
moving  forward  of  this  power  towards 
its  finid  conquest;  that  is,  whether  there 
was  any  such  marked  epoch  that  if  the 
891  years  were  added  to  it,  it  would 
reach  the  year  of  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.  D.  1453.  The  period  that 
would  be  indicated  by  taking  the  num- 
ber 391  from  1453  would  be  1062— and 
that  is  the  time  in  which  we  are  to  look 
for -the  event  referred  to.  This  is  on  the 
supposition  that  the  year  consisted  of 
360  days,  or  twelve  months  of  thirty 
days  each.  If,  however,  instead  of  this, 
we  reckon  365  days,  and  six  hours,  then 
the  length  of  time  would  be  found  to 
amount  to  390  years,  and  106  days.* 
This  would  make  the  time  of  the  "loosen- 
ing of  the  angels,"  or  the  moving  for- 
ward of  this  power,  to  be  A.  D.  1057.  In 
the  uncertainty  on  this  point,  and  in  the 
unsettled  state  of  ancient  chronology,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  vain  to  hope  for  mi- 
nute accuracy,  and  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  demand  it  of  an  interpreter.  On  any 
fair  principle  of  interpretation,  it  would 
be  sufficient  if  &h^  about  one  of  these  pe- 

•  "  As  the  Julian  year  equalled  365  days  6 
bours,  the  Apocalyptic  period  would,  on  the 
jear<lay  principle,  be  In  amount  as  follows : 
A  year  »«  365^  days -=365  years -f-i  of  a  year. 
A  month—  30  days  —  80  years. 
A  day      —  «=-    1  year. 


Tears  396. 
♦  2' J'  prophetic  day  or  yearY 


■91i  days. 


(left  out  above) 

Total  —  years  396  4- 106  days.'* 
Elliott,  I  p.  493. 
28* 


riods— A.  D.  1062,  or  A.  D.  1057— there 
was  found  such  a  definite  or  strongly 
niaxked  event  as  would  indicate  a  move- 
ment of  the  hitherto  restrained  power 
toward  the  West.  This  is  the  real  point, 
then,  to  be  determined.  Now,  in  a  com- 
mon work  on  chronology,  I  find  this  re- 
cord : — "  A.  D.  1055,  Turks  reduce  Bag- 
dad, and  overturn  the  empire  of  the  Ca^- 
liphs."  In  a  work  still  more  important 
to  our  purpose  (Gibbon,  iv.  92, 93)  under 
the  date  of  A.  D.  1055,  I  find  a  series  ol 
statements,  which  will  show  the  pro- 
priety of  referring  to  that  event  as  the 
one  by  which  this  power,  so  long  re- 
strained, was  "  let  loose  •"  that  is,  was 
placed  in  such  a  state  that  its  final  con- 
quest of  the  eastern  empire  certainly 
followed.  The  event  was  the  union  of 
the  Turkish  power  with  the  Caliphate  in 
such  a  way  that  the  Sultan  was  regarded 
as  "  the  temporal  lieutenant  of  the  vicar 
of  the  prophet"  Of  this  event  Mr.  Gib- 
bon gives  the  following  account.  After 
mentioning  the  conversion  of  the  Turks 
to  the  Moslem  faith,  and  especially  the 
zeal  with  which  the  son  of  Seljuk  had 
embraced  that  faith,  he  proceeds  to  state 
the  manner  in  which  the  Turkish  Sul- 
tan, Togrul,  came  in  possession  of  Bag- 
dad, and  was  invested  with  the  high 
office  of  the  ''  temporal  lieutenant  of  the 
vicar  of  the  prophet"  There  were  two 
Caliphs  —  those  of  Bagdad  and  Egypty 
and  "  the  sublime  character  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  prophet"  was  "  disputed" 
by  them.  iv.  93.  Each  of  them  be- 
came "solicitous  to  prove  his  title  in  the 
judgment  of  the  strong  though  illite- 
rate barbarians."  Mr.  Gibbon  then  says, 
"  Mahmoud  the  Gaznevide,  had  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  the  line  of  Abbas ; 
and  had  treated  with  indignity  the  robe 
of  honor  which  was  presented  by  the 
Fatimite  ambassador.  Yet  the  ungrate- 
ful Hashemite  had  changed  with  the 
change  of  fortune;  he  applauded  the 
victory  of  Zendecan,  and  named  the 
Se^ukian  Sultan  bis  temporal  vicege- 
rent over  the  Moslem  world. — As  Togrul 
executed  and  enlarged  this  important 
trust,  he  was  called  to  the  deliverance  of 
the  Caliph  Cayem,  and  obeyed  the  holy 
summons,  which  gave  a  new  kingdom  to 
his  arms.  In  the  palace  of  Bagdad,  the 
commander  of  the  faithful  still  slum- 
bered, a  venerable  phantom.  His  ser- 
vant or  master,  the  prince  of  the  Bow- 
ides^  could  no  longer  protect  him  from 
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the  insolenee  of  meaner  tyrante;  and 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigria  were  op- 
pressed by  the  revolt  of  the  Turkish  and 
Arabian  aaniee.  The  presence  of  a  eon^ 
queror  was  implored  as  a  blessing ;  and 
the  transient  misehieft  of  fire  and  sword 
were  excused  as  the  sharp  bat  salutary 
remedies  which  alone  could  restore  the 
health  of  the  Republic.  At  the  head  of 
an  irresistible  force,  the  Sultan  of  Per- 
sia marched  from  Hamadan ;  the  proud 
were  crushed,  the  prostrate  were  spared; 
the  prince  of  the  Bowides  disappeared ; 
the  heads  of  the  most  obsUnate  rebels 
were  at  the  feet  of  Togml ;  and  he  in- 
flicted a  lesson  of  obedience  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Mosul  and  Bagdad.  After  the 
chastisement  of  the  guilty,  and  the  re- 
storation of  peace,  the  royal  shepherd 
accepted  the  reward  of  his  labors ;  and  a 
solemn  amnesty  represented  the  triumph 
of  religious  prejudice  oycf  barbarian 
power.  The  Turkish  sultan  embarked 
on  the  Tigris,  landed  at  the  gate  of 
Racoa,  and  made  his  public  entry  on 
horseback.  At  the  palace  gate,  he  re- 
spectfiilly  dismounted,  and  walked  on 
foot,  preceded  by  his  emirs  without 
arms.  The  caliph  was  seated  behind 
his  black  veil ;  the  black  garment  of  the 
Abbassides  was  cast  over  his  shoulders, 
and  he  held  in  his  hand  the  staff  of  the 
Apostle  of  God.  The  conqueror  of  the 
east  kissed  the  ground,  stood  some  time 
in  a  modest  posture,  and  was  led  toward 
the  throne  by  the  yizier  and  an  inter- 
preter. After  Togrul  had  seated  him- 
self on  another  throne,  his  commission 
was  puhlicly  read,  which  declared  him 
the  temporal  lieutenant  of  the'vicar  of  the 
prophet.  He  was  successively  invested 
with  seven  robes  of  honor,  and  presented 
with  seven  slaves,  the  natives  of  the 
seven  climates  of  the  Arabian  empire. 
His  mystic  veil  was  perfumed  with 
musk;  two  crowns  were  placed  on  his 
head ;  two  scimetars  were  girded  to  his 
side,  as  the  symbols  of  a  double  reign 
over  the  East  and  West.  Their  alliance 
was  cemented  by  Ihe  marriage  of  Tog- 
rul's  sister  with  the  successor  U  the 
propheL"  iv.  03,  94.  This  event,  so  de- 
scribed, was  of  BuflScient  importance,  as 
constituting  a  union  of  the  Turkish 
power  with  tho  Moslem  faith,  as  makiifg 
it  practicable  to  move  in  their  con- 
quests toward  the  west,  and  as  con- 
nected in  its  ultimate  results  with  the 
downfall  of  the  Eastern  empire,  to  make 


it  an  epoch  m  the  history  of  natkmsL 
In  fact  it  was  the  pointrwhich  one  would 
have  particularly  looked*  at»  after  de- 
scribing the  movements  of  the  Saracens, 
(eh.  ix.  1-11),  as  the  next  event  that 
was  to  change  the  condition  of  the 
world. 

Happily  we  have  also  the  means  of 
fixing  the  exact  date  of  this  event,  so 
as  to  make  it  accord  with  singular  accu- 
racy with  the  period  supposed  to  be  re- 
ferred to.  The  ffoieral  time  specified 
by  Mr.  Gibbon,  is  A.  B.  1055.  This,  ac- 
cording to  the  two  methods  referred  to  of 
determining  ihe  period  embraced  in  the 
*'  hour,  and  day,  and  month,  and  year," 
would  reach,  if  the  period  were  Z91 
years,  to  A.  D.  1446;  if  the  other  method 
were  referred  to,  making  it  396  years 
and  106  days,  to  A.  D.  1451,  with  106 
days  added — ^within  less  than  two  years 
of  the  actual  taking  of  Constantinople. 
But  there  is  a  more  accurate  calculation 
as  to  the  time  than  the  general  one  thus 
made.  In  yoL  ir.  93,  Mr.  Gibbon  makes 
this  remark : — **  Twenty-five  years  after 
the  death  of  Basil,  his  successors  were 
suddenly  attacked  by  an  unknown  race 
of  barbarians,  who  united  the  Scythian 
valor  with  the  fanaticism  of  new  prose- 
lytes, and  the  art  and  riches  of  a  power- 
ful  monarchy."  He  then  proceeds  (pp. 
94,  seq.)  with  an  account  of  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Turks.  In  voL  iii.  307,  we 
have  an  account  of  the  death  of  Basil* 
**  In  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  his 
martial  spirit  urged  him  to  embark  in 
person  for  a  holy  war  against  the  Sara- 
cens of  Sicily;  he  was  prevented  b^ 
death,  and  Basil,  sumamed  the  slayer 
of  the  Bulgarians^  was  dismissed  from 
the  world,  with  the  blessings  of  the 
^y^^fSFf  <^d  the  curses  of  the  people." 
This  occurred  A.  D,  1025.  "Twenty- 
five  years"  after  this  would  make  A.  D. 
1050.  To  this  add  the  period  here  re- 
ferred to,  and  we  have  respectively,  as 
above,  the  years  A.  D.  1446;  or  A.  D.  1451, 
and  106  days.  Both  periods  are  near  the 
time  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  downfall  of  the  Eastern  empire  (A.  D. 
1453),  and  the  latter  strikingly  so;  and, 
considering  the  general  nature  of  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  the  great 
indefiniteness  of  the  dates  in  chronology, 
may  be  considered  as  remarkable. — But 
we  have  the  means  of  a  still  more  accu- 
rate cideulation.  It  is  by  determining 
the  exact  period  of  the  investiture  of 
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Tognil  with  the  authority  of  Caliph,  ot 
as  the  ''temporal  lieatenant  of  the  vicar 
of  the  prophet"  The  time  of  this  inves- 
titure,  or  eoronation,  is  mentioned  by 
Abnlfeda  as  occurring  on  the  25th  of 
Deoulcady  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
449 ;  and  the  date  of  Elmakin's  norra-. 
tire,  who  has  given  an  account  of  this, 
perfectly  agrees  with  this.  Of  this  trans- 
action, Elmakin  makes  the  following 
remark :  "  There  was  now  none  left  in 
Irak  olr  Ghorasmia  who  could  stand 
before  him."  The  importance  of  this 
investiture,  will  be  seen  from  the  charge 
which  the  caliph  is  reported  by  Abul- 
feda  to  have  given  to  Togrul  on  this 
oocasion :  **  The  caliph  commits  to  your 
oare  all  that  part  of  the  world  which 
God  has  committed  to  his  care  and  do- 
minion; and  entrusts  to  thee,  under 
the  name  of  vice-gcrcnt,  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  pious,  faithful,  and  God- 
ierving  citizens."*  The  exact  time  of 
this  investiture  is  stated  by  Abulfcda,  as 
above,  to  be  the  25th  of  Dzoulcad,  A.  H. 
449.  Now,  reckoning  this  as  the  time, 
and  we  have  the  following  result : — The 
twenty -fifth  of  Dzoulcad,  A.  H.  449  would 
answer  to  February  2,  A.  D.  1058.  From 
this  to  May  29, 1453,  the  time  when  Con- 
stantinople was  taken,  would  bo  three 
hundred  and  ninety-five  years  and  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  days.  The  j^^^- 
phetic  period,  as  above,  is  396  years  and 
106  days  —  making  a  dificrcnco  only  of 
one  year  and  ten  days — a  result  that 
cannot  but  be  considered  as  remarkable, 
considering  the  diflficulty  of  fixing  an- 
cient dates.  Or  if,  with  Mr.  Elliott  (i. 
495-499),  we  suppose  that  the  time  is  to 
be  reckoned  from  the  period  when  the 
Turkman  power  went  forth  from  Bag- 
dad on  a  career  of  conquest,  the  reckon- 
ing should  be  from  the  year  of  the  IIo- 
gira,  448,  the  year  before  the  formal 
investiture,  then  this  would  make  IT  dif- 
ference of  only  twenty-four  days.  The 
date  of  that  event  was  the  tenth  of 
,  Dzoulcad,  A.H.  448.  That  was  the  day 
on  which  Togrul  with  his  Turkmans, 
now  the  representative,  and  head  of  the 
power  of  Islamism,  quitted  Bagdad  to 
enter  on  a* long  career  of  war  and  con- 
quest "The  part  allotted  to  Togrul 
himself  in  the  fearful  drama  soon  to 


•  Mandat  Chal'ifa  turn  cure  omne  id  terrarum  quod 
Oaua  eJM  enne  et  imperio  eommisit ;  tibique  riviimi 
plorooK  fldeliain,  Dcuia  eolcntinin,  tutelara  aublocalo* 
tio  nomiBa  damawUt. 


open  againEi)  the  Greeks  was  to  extend 
and  establish  the  Turkman  dominion 
over  the  frontier  countries  of  Irak  and 
Mesopotamia,  that  so  the  requisite 
strength  might  be  attained  for  the  attack 
ordained  of  God's  counsels  against  the 
Greek  empire.  The  first  step  to  this 
was  the  siege  and  capture  of  Moussul ; 
his  next  of  Singara.  Nisibis,  too,  was 
visited  by  him;  that  frontier  fortress 
that  had  in  other  days  been  so  long  a 
bulwark  to  the  Greeks.  Everywhere 
victory  attended  his  banner;  a  presage 
of  what  was  to  follow."  Reckoning 
from  that  time,  the  coincidence  between 
the  period  that  elapsed  from  that,  and 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  would 
be  396  years  and  130  days  —  a  period 
that  corresponds,  with  only  a  difference 
of  24  days,  with  that  specified  in  the 
prophecy  according  to  the  explanation 
given  above.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  a  coincidence  more  accurate  than 
this  could  bo  made  out  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  prophecy  was  designed  to 
refer  to  these  events;  and  If  it  did 
refer  to  them,  the  coincidence  could 
have  occurred  only  as  a  prediction  by 
Him  who  sees  with  perfect  accuracy  i^ 
tho  future. 

(13)  Tho  effect  This  is  stated,  in  vs. 
20,  21,  to  be  that  those  who  survived 
these  plagues  did  not  repent  of  their 
wickedness,  but  that  the  abominations 
which  existed  before  still  remained.  In 
endeavoring  to  determine  the  meaning 
of  this,  it  will  be  proper,  first,  to  ascer- 
tain tho  exact  sense  of  the  words  used, 
and  then  to  enquire  whether  a  state  of 
things  existed  subsequent  to  tho  inva- 
sions of  tho  Turks  which  corresponded 
with  the  description  here. 

(A)  The  explanation  of  the  language 
used  in  vs.  20,  21.  f  TJie  rest  of  the 
men.  That  portion  of  tho  world  on 
which  these  plagues  did  not  come.  One- 
third  of  the  race,  it  is  said,  would  fall 
under  these  calamities,  and  the  writer 
now  proceeds  to  state  what  would  bo  the 
effect  on  the  remainder.  The  language 
used — "  the  rest  of  the  men" — is  not  such 
as  to  designate  with  certainty  any  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  world,  but  it  is 
implied  that  the  things  mentioned  were 
of  very  general  prevalence.  ^  Which 
ioere  not  hilled  hi/  thexe  plagues.  The 
two-thirds  of  the  race  which  were  spared. 
The  language  here  is  such  as  would  be 
used  on  the  supposition  that  the  crimef 
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here  referr^  U  abounded  in  all  those 
regions  which  came  within  the  range  of 
the  vision  of  the  apostle.  %  Yet  re- 
pented not  of  the  toorka  of  their  hande. 
To  wit,  of  those  things  which  are  im- 
mediately specified.  %  That  they  thould 
not  worehip  deviU.  Implying  that  they 
practised  this  before.  The  word  used 
here — iaiiidviov — means  properly,  a  god, 
deity/  spoken  of  the  heathen  gods. 
Acts  zvli.  18 ;  then,  a  genius,  or  tutelary 
demon,  e.  g.  that  of  Socrates ;  and,  in 
the  New  Testament,  a  demon  in  the 
sense  of  an  evil  spirit.  See  the  word 
fully  explained  in  the  Notes  on  1  Cor. 
z.  20.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  here, 
as  in  1  Cor.  x.  20,  ''they  sacrifice  to 
devils,"  is  not  that  they  literally  wor- 
shipped deviU  in  the  usual  sense  of  that 
term  (though  it  is  true  that  such  wor- 
ship does  exist  in  the  world,  as  among 
the  Yezidis  (see  Layard,  Nineveh  and 
its  Remidns,  voL  i  pp.  225-254,  and 
Bosenmiiller,  Morgenland,  iiL  212-216) ; 
but  that  they  worshipped  beings  which 
were  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Ood ;  cre- 
ated spirits  of  a  rank  superior  to  men, 
or  the  spirits  of  men  that  had  been 
enrolled  among  the  gods.  This  last  was 
a  common  form  of  worship  among  the 
heathen,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  gods 
whom  they  adored  were  heroes  and 
benefactors  i^ho  had  been  enrolled 
among  the  gods — as  Hercules,  Bacchus, 
Ac.  Air  that  is  necessarily  implied  in 
this  word  is,  that  there  prevailed  in  the 
time  referred  to,  the  worship  of  spirits 
inferior  to  God,  or  the  worship  of  the 
spirits  of  departed  men.  This  idea  would 
be  more  naturally  suggested  to  the  mind 
of  a  Greek  by  the  use  of  the  word  than 
the  worship  of  evil  spirits  as  such  —  if 
indeed  it  would  have  conveyed  that  idea 
at  all ,'  and  this  word  would  be  properly 
employed  in  the  representation  if  there 
was  any  homage  rendered  to  departed 
human  spirits  which  came  in  the  place 
of  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  Comp. 
a  dissertation  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  used  here,  in  Elliott  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse, Appendix  L,  vol.  ii.  ^  And  idols 
of  gold f  and  silver,  Ac,  Ac.  Idols  were 
formerly,  as  they  are  now  in  heathen 
lands,  made  of  all  these  materials.  The 
more  costly  would,  of  eourse,  denote  a 
higher  degree  of  veneration  for  the  god, 
or  greater  wealth  in  the  worshipper,  and 
all  would  be  employed  as  symbols  or 
representatives  of  the  gods  whom  they 


adored.  The  meaning  of  this  passage  is, 
that  there  would  prevail,  at  that  tii^e^ 
what  would  be  properly  called  idolatry, 
and  that  this  would  be  represented  by 
the  worship  paid  to  these  images  or 
idols.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  this,  to  suppose  that 
the  images  or  idols  worshipped  were  ae* 
knowledged  heathen  idole,  or  were  erected 
in  honor  of  heathen  goda  as  such.  All 
that  is  implied  is,  that  there  would  be 
such  images  {hiuXa),  and  that  a  degree 
of  homage  would  be  paid  to  them  which 
would  be  in  fact  idolatry.  The  word 
here  used  —  iiit^Xoy,  ciJwAa —^  properly 
means  an  image,  spectre,  shade ;  then  an 
idol-image,  or  that  which  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  heathen  god ;  and  tiien 
the  idol-god  itself— a  heathen  deity.  So 
far  as  the  toord  is  concerned,  it  may  be 
applied  to  any  kind  of  image-worship. 
f  Which  neither  can  see,  nor  hear,  nor 
walk.  The  common  representation  of 
idol-worship  in  the  Scriptures,  to  denote 
its  folly  and  stupidity,  see  PsaJm  oxv. ; 
comp.  Isa.  xliv.  13-19.  ^Neither  re- 
pented they  of  their  murders.  This  im- 
plies that,  at  the  time  referred  to,  mur- 
ders would  abound;  or  that  the  times 
would  be  characterized  by  that  which 
deserved  to  be  called  murder.  ^  I'i^or  of 
their  eorceriee.  The  word  rendered  tor-' 
ceriee — ^ap/taicefa,  whence  our  y^or  A  phar- 
macy, means  properly  the  preparing  and 
giving  of  medicine,  Eng.,  pharmacy. 
Mob.  Lex.  Then,  as  the  art  of  medicine 
was  supposed  to  have  a  magical  power, 
or  as  the  persons  who  practised  medi- 
cine, in  order  to  give  themselves  and 
their  art  greater  importance,  practised 
various  arts  of  incantation,  tiie  word 
came  to  be  connected  with  the  idea  of 
magic,  sorcery,  or  enchantment.  See 
Schleusner,  Lex.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  word  is  never  used  in  a  good 
sei^  as  denoting  the  preparation  of 
medicine,  but  always  in  this  secondary 
sense,  as  denoting  sorcery,  magic,  Ao. 
Thus  in  Gal.  v.  20,  "  the  works  of  the 
flesh — idolatry,  witchcraft."  Rev.  ix.  21, 
"  Of  their  eorceriee."  Rev.  xviiL  23, 
'*  For  by  thy  sorceries  were  all  nations 
deceived."  Rev.  xxi.  8,  "JYhoremon- 
gers,  and  sorcerers."  The  word  does 
not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  meaning  of  the  word  would 
be  fulfilled  in  anything  that  purposed  to 
accomplish  an  object  by  sorcery,  by 
magical  arts,  by  trick,  by  cunning,  bv 
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sleight  of  hand,  or  by  deceiving  the  §en8e§ 
in  any  way*  Thus  it  would  be  applicable 
to  all  jugglery,  and  to  all  pretended 
miracles.  ^  Nor  of  their  fornication. 
Implying  that  this  would  be  a  prevalent 
sin  in  the  times  referred  to,  and  that  the 
dreadful  plagues  which  are  here  pre-^ 
dieted  would  make  no  essential  change 
in  reference  to  its  prevalence.  ^  And  of 
their  thefts*  Implying  that  <At«,  too, 
would  bo  a  common  form  of  iniquity. 
The  word  used  here  —  xXinita  —  is  the 
common  word  to  denote  ti^ft.  The  true 
idea  in  the  word  is  thw  of  privately, 
unlawfully,  and  feloniously  taking  the 
goods  or  moveables  of  another  person. 
In  a  larger,  and  in  the  popular  sense, 
however,  this  word  might  embrace  all 
acts  of  taking  the  property  of  another  by 
dishonest  arts,  or  on  false  pretence,  or 
without  an  equivalent. 

^B)  The  next  point,  then,  is,  the  en- 
quiry whether  there  was  any  such  state 
of  things  as  is  specified  here,  existing  in 
the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  Turkish  power, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  calamities  which 
tiiat  formidable  power  brought  upon  the 
world.  There  are  two  things  implied  in 
the  statement  here:  —  (1)  that  these 
things  had  an  existence  before  the  inva- 
sion and  destruction  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire by  the  Turkish  power ;  and  (2)  that 
they  continued  to  exist  after  that,  or 
were  not  removed  by  these  fearful  cala- 
mities. The  supposition  all  along  in 
this  interpretation  is,  that  the  eye  of  the 
prophet  was  on  the  Roman  world,  and 
that  the  design  was  to  mark  the  various 
events  which  would  characterize  its  fu- 
ture history.  We  look,  then,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  this,  to  the  state  of  things 
existing  in  connexion  with  the  Roman 
power,  or  that  portion  of  the  world 
which  was  then  pervaded  by  the  Roman 
religion.  This  will  make  it  necessary  to 
institute  an  enquiry  whether  the  things 
here  specified  prevailed  in  that  part  of 
the  world  before  the  invasions  of  the 
Turks,  and  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  whether  the  judgments  in- 
flicted by  that  formidable  Turkish  in- 
vasion made  any  essential  change  in 
this  respect. 

(1)  The  statement  that  they  wor- 
shipped devils;  that  is,  as  explained, 
demons,  or  the  deified  souls  of  men. 
Homage  rendered  to  the  spirits  of  de- 
parted men,  and  substituted  in  the 
place  of  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 


would  meet  all  that  is  properly  implied 
here.    "We  may  refer,  theif,  to  the  wor- 
ship of  8aint«  in  the  Romish  communion 
as  a  complete  fulfilment  of  what  is  here 
implied  in  the  language  used  by  John. 
The  fact  cannot  be  disputed  that  the 
invocation  of  saints  took  the  place,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  of  the 
worship  of  sages  and  heroes  in  heathen 
Rome,   and  that  the    canonization   of 
saints  took  the  place  of  the  ancient 
deification  of  heroes  and  public  bene- 
factors.    The  same  kind  of  homage  was 
rendered  to  them ;  their  aid  was  invoked 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  on  similar 
occasions ;    the    effect  on  the  popular 
mind  was  substantially  the  same;  and 
the  one  Interfered  as  really  as  the  other 
with  the  worship  of  tho  true  God.     The 
decrees  of  the  Seventh  General  Council, 
known  as  the  Second  Council  of  Nice, 
A.  D.  787>  authorized  and  established  the 
worshipping  (irpoaKvviu — the  same  word 
used  here— irpvaKvv^a(aori  rot  Saindviq)  of 
the  saints  and  their  images.    This  oc- 
curred after  the  exciting  scenes,  the 
debates,  and  the  disorders  produced  by 
the  Iconoclasts,  or  image-breakers,  and 
after  the  most  careful  deliberation  on 
the  subject.-    In  that  celebrated  council, 
it  was  decreed,  according  to  Mr.  Gibbon 
(iii.  341),   "  unanimously,"   "  that  the 
worship  of  images  is  agreeable  to  Scrip- 
ture and  reason,  to    the  fathers    and 
councils  of  the  church ;  but  they  hesi- 
tate whether  that  worship  be  relative  or 
direct;  whether  the  Godhead  and  the 
figure  of  Christ  be  entitled  to  the  same 
mode  of  adoration."     This  worship  of 
the  "saints,"  or  prayer  to  the  saints, 
asking  for  their  intercession,  it  is  wdl 
known  has  from  that  time  every  where 
prevailed  in  the  Papal  communion.    In- 
deed, a  large  part  of  the  actual  prayer* 
offered  in  their  services,  is  addressed  to 
the  Virgin  Mary.    Mr.  Maitland,  ''the 
able  and  learned  advocate  of  the  Dark 
Ages,"  says   "  The  superstition  of  the 
age  supposed  the  glorified  saint  to  know 
what  was  going  on  in  the  world ;  and  to 
feel  a  deep  interest,  and  to  possess  a 
considerable  power,  in  the  church  mili- 
tant on  earth.    I  believe  that  they  who 
thought  so  are  altogether  mistaken ;  and 
I  lament,  abhor,  and  am  amazed  at,  the 
superstition,  bltuphemiea  and  idolatriet, 
which  have  grown  out  of  that  opinion." 
Elliott,  ii.  p.  10.    As  to  the  question 
whether  this  continued  after  the  jn4g« 
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ments  brought  upon  the  world  by  the 
hordes  "loosed  on  the  Euphrates/'  or 
whether  they  repented  and  reformed  on 
aoconnt  of  the  judgments)  we  have  only 
to  look  into  the  Roman  Catholio  religion 
everywhere.  Kot  only  did  the  old  prac- 
tice of  ''  daemonolatiy/'  or  the  worship 
of  departed  saints,  continne,  bat  new 
"  saints'*  hare  been  added  to  the  number, 
and  the  list  of  those  who  are  to  receive 
this  homage  has  been  continually  increas- 
ing. Thus  in  the  year  1460  Catharine  of 
Sienna  was  canonized  by  Pope  Pius  XL ; 
in  1482,  Bonaventura,  Uie  blasphemer,* 
by  Sixttts  IV.,-  in  1494,  Anselm  by 
Alexander  VL  Alexander's  Bull,  in 
language  more  heathen  than  Christian, 
avows  it  to  be  the  Pope's  duty  thus  to 
choose  out,  and  to  hold  up  the  illus* 
trious  dead,  as  their  merits  claim,  for 
adoration  and  worship.f 

(2)  The  statement  tnat  idolatry  was 
practised,  and  continued  to  be  practised, 
after  this  invasion : — "  Repented  not  that 
they  should  not  worship  idols  of  gold, 
silver,  and  brass."  On  this  point,  per* 
haps  it  would  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
what  has  been  already  noticed  in  regard 
to  the  homage  paid  to  the  souls  of  the 
departed;  but  it  may  be  farther  and 
more  clearly  illustrated  by  a  reference 
to  the  worship  of  images  in  the  Romish 
communion.  Any  one  familiar  with 
church  history  will  recollect  the  long 
conflicts  which  prevailed  respecting  the 
worship  of  images ;  the  establishment  of 
images  in  the  churches ;  the  destruction 
of  images  by  the  "Iconoclasts;"  and 
the  debates  on  the  subject  by  the  coun- 
cil at  Hiera;  and  the  final  decision  in 
the  Second  Council  of  Nice,  in  which 
the  propriety  of  image-worship  was 
atBrmed  and  established.  See  on  this 
subject,  Bowers'  History  of  the  Popes, 
U,  98,  soq.  144,  seq.;  Gibbon,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  322-341.  The  importance  of  the 
question  respecting  image-worthip  may 
be  seen  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gibbon, 
iii.  322.  He  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  question 
of  popular  superstition  which  produced 

*  In  the  Hereford  DiKOMion,  between  the  Rev.  J. 
Veun  aad  Rev.  Jamei  Waterworth,  it  was  admitted  by 
tlie  latter,  an  able  and  learned  Romish'  priest,  that 
Bonaventura's  Paalter  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  turning  the 
addresses  to  God  into  addresses  to  the  Virgin,  was 
bleuphemy.    Elliott,  ii.  26. 

t  Komaiias  Fontirez  viros  claros,  et  qui  sanctimonil 
Oortierunt,  et  eorum  ezigentibus  clarissimis  meritis 
aliorum  sanctorum  nnmero  aggregari  merentur— inter 
ianctos  praedictos  debit  collocare,  et  ot  sanctosabom. 
nibus  Christi  fidelibus  colt,  vmerari^  et  ADORARI 
mandare. 


the  revolt  of  Italy,  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Popee,  and  tiie  restoration  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  West"  A  few 
extracts  from  Mr.  Gibbon— who  may  be 
regarded  as  an  impartial  witness  on  ihia 
subject — ^will  show  what  was  the  popular 
belief,  and  will  confirm  what  is  said  in 
tiie  passage  before  us  in  reference  to  the 
prevalence  ofidolatry,  "  The  first  intro- 
duction of  a  symbolio  worship  was  in 
the  veneration  of  the  cross,  and  of  relies. 
The  saints  and  martyrs,  when  interces- 
sion was  implored,  were  sealed  on  the 
right  hand  of  God ;  but  the  gracious,  and 
often  supernatural  favors,  which,  in  the 
popular  belief,  were  showered  round  their 
tombs,  conveyed  ui  unquestionable  sanc- 
tion of  the  devout  pilgrims,  who  visited, 
and  touched,  and  kissed,  these  lifeless 
remains,  the  memorials  of  their  merits 
and  suffering.  But  a  memorial,  more 
interesting  than  the  skull  or  the  sandals 
of  a  departed  worthy,  is  a  fiuthfiil  copy 
of  his  person  and  features  delineated  by 
the  arts  of  painting  or  sculpture.  In 
every  age,  such  copies,  so  congenial  to 
human  feelings,  have  been  cherished  by 
the  seal  of  private  friendship,  or  public 
esteem ;  the  images  of  the  Roman  em> 
perors  were  adorned  with  civil  and 
almost  religious  honors ;  a  reverence,  less 
ostentatious,  but  more  sincere,  was  ap- 
plied to  Hxe  statues  of  sages  and  jMttriots ; 
and  these  profane  virtues,  these  splendid 
sins,  disappeared  in  the  presence  of  the 
holy  men,  who  had  died  for  their  celes- 
tial and  everlasting  counby.  At  first  the 
experiment  was  made  with  caution  and 
scruple,  and  the  venerable  pictures  were 
discreetly  allowed  to  instruct  the  igno- 
rant, to  awaken  the  cold,  and  to  gratify 
the  prejucUces  of  the  heathen  proselytes. 
By  a  slow,  though  inevitable  progres- 
sion, the  honors  -of  the  original  were 
transferred  to  the  copy;  the  devout 
Christian  prayed  before  tiie  image  of  a 
saint;  and  the  Pagan  rites  of  genuflexion, 
luminaries,  and  incense,  again  stole  into 
the  Catholic  church.  The  scruples  of 
reason  or  piety  were  silenced  by  the 
strong  evidence  of  visions  and  miracles  j 
and  the  pictures  which  speak,  and  move, 
and  bleed,  must  be  endowed  with  a 
divine  energy,  and  may  be  considered  as 
the  proper  objects  or  religious  adora- 
tion. The  most  audacious  pencil  might 
tremble  in  the  rash  attempt  of  defining, 
by  forms  and  colors,  the  infinite  Spirit^ 
the  devout  Father,  who  pervades  and 
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stistaixis  the  nnlTerse.  Bnt  the  super- 
ciitiotts  mind  was  more  easily  reoon- 
ioiled  to  pftint  and  worship  the  angels, 
and  above  all,  the  Son  of  God,  under 
the  human  shape,  which  on  earth  they 
have  condesoended  to  assume.  The 
seeond  person  of  the  Trinity  had  been 
clothed  with  a  real  and  mortal  body; 
but  that  body  had  ascended  into  heaven ; 
and  had  not  some  similitude  been  pre- 
sented to  the  eyes  of  his  disciples,  the 
spiritual  worship  of  Christ  might  have 
been  obliterated  by  the  risible  relics  and 
representatives  of  the  saints.  A  similar 
indulgence  was  requisite,  and  propitious, 
for  the  Virgin  M^ry ;  the  place  of  her 
borial  was  unknown ;  and  the  assump- 
tion of  her  soul  and  body  into  heaven 
was  adopted  by  the  credulity  of  the 
Qreeks  and  Latins.  The  use,  and  even 
the  tborehip  of  imagee  vxu  Jihnly  esta- 
hlieked  be/ore  the  end  of  tM  eixth  c4«m- 
twrjf;  they  were  fondly  cherished  by  the 
warm  imagination  of  the  Greeks  and 
Asiatics;  the  FanthMH  and  the  Vatican 
were  adorned  «tfith  the  emhleme  of  a  new 
euperetition  ;  bnt  this  semblance  of  idola- 
tiy  was  more  coldly  entertained  by  the 
rude  Barbarians,  and  the  Arian  clergy 
of  the  West"  vol.  iii.  p.  323.  Again : 
''Before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
titese  images,  Mocfe  noiihMvA  hiinda  (in 
Greek  itlas^magle  word— axuponotnros), 
were  propagated  in  the  camps  and  cities 
of  the  Bastem  empire ;  they  toere  the  oh~ 
Jecte  of  ioorthip,  and  the  instruments  of 
miracles ;  and  in  the  hour  of  danger  or 
tumult,  their  venerable  presence  could 
revive  the  hope,  rekindle  the  courage,  or 
repress  the  fury  of  the  Roman  legions." 
voL  iiL  pp.  82^  325.  So  again  (vol.  iii. 
pp.  340,  seq.):  ''While  the  Popes  esta- 
blished in  Italy  their  freedom  and  do- 
minion, the  images,  the  first  cause  of 
their  revolt,  were  restored  in  the  Eastern 
empire.  Under  the  reign  of  Constantine 
the  Fifth,  the  union  of  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical power  had  overthrown  the  tree, 
without  extirpating  the  root,  of  supersti- 
tion. The  idoUt  for  such  they  were  now. 
held,  were  secretly  cherished  by  the 
order  and  the  sect  most  prone  to  devo- 
tion ;  and  tiie  fond  alliance  of  the  monks 
and  females  obtained  a  finicl  victory  over 
the  nune  and  the  authority  of  man." 
Under  Irene  a  council  was  convened — 
the  second  council  of  Nice,  or  the  seventh 

feneral  council,  in  which,  according  to 
Cr.  Gibbon  (iii.  341),  it  was  "unani- 


mously pronounced  that  the  worship  of 
images  is  agreeable  to  Scripkire  and 
reason,  to  the  fathers  and  councils  of 
the  church."  The  arguments  which  were 
urged  in  favor  of  the  worship  of  images, 
in  the  council  above  referred  to,  may  be 
seen  in  Bowers'  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  162-158,  Dr.  Cox's  edition.  The 
nnswer  of  the  bishops  in  the  council  to 
the  question  of  the  empress  Irene,  whe- 
ther they  agreed  to  the  decision  which 
had  been  adopted  in  the  council,  was  in 
these  words;  "We  all  agree  to  it;  we 
have  all  freely  signed  it;  this  is  the 
faith  of  the  apostles,  of  the  fathers,  and 
of  the  Catholic  church;  we  all  salute, 
honor,  worship,  and  adore  the  holy  and 
venerable  images ;  be  they  accursed  who 
do  not  honor,  worship,  and  adore  the 
adorable  images."  Bowers'  Lives  of  the 
Popes,  ii,  169.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
therefore,  no  one  can  doubt  that  these 
images  were  toorshipped  with  the  honor 
that  was  due  to  God  alone  —  or  that  the 
sin  of  idolatry  prevailed;  and  no  one 
can  doubt  that  that  has  been  continued, 
and  is  still,  in  the  Papal  communion. 

(3)  The  next  point  specified  is  mur- 
ders (ver.  21):  'Neither  repented  they 
of  their  murders.'  It  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  dwell  on  this  to  show  that 
this  was  strictly  applicable  to  the  Roman 
power,  and  extensively  prevailed,  both 
before  and  after  the  Turkish  invasion^ 
and  that  that  invasion  had  no  tendency 
to  produce  repentance.  Indeed,  in  no- 
thing has  the  Papacy  been  more  remark- 
ably characterized  than  in  the  number 
of  murders  perpetrated  on  the  innocent 
in  persecution.  In  reference  to  the  ful- 
filment of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  fol- 
lowing things,  (a)  Persecution.  This 
has  been  particularly  the  characteristio 
of  the  Roman  communion,  it  need  not 
be  said,  in  all  ages.  The  persecutions- 
of  the  Waldenses,  if  there  were  nothing 
else,  show  that  the  spirit  here  referred 
to  prevailed  in  the  Roman  communion, 
or  that  the  times  preceding  the  Turkish 
conquest  were  characterized  by  what  is 
here  specified.  In  the  third  Lateran 
council,  A.  D.  1179,  an  anathema  was 
declared  against  certain  dissentients  and 
hereUcs,  and  then  against  the  Waldenses 
themselves  in  Papal  bulls  of  the  years 
1183,  1207,  1208.  ^gun,  in  a  decree 
of  the  fourth  Lateran  council,  A.  D.  1216, 
a  crusade^  as  it  was  called,  wai  pro- 
claimed  against  them,  and  "plenary 
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absolntion  promiied  to  such  as  should 
porish  in  tlie  holy  war,  from  the  day  of 
their  birth  to  the  day  of  their  death." 
**  And  neyer^**  aays  Siflmondi,  '*  had  the 
cross  been  token  np  with  more  unani- 
mous consent"  It  is  supposed  that  in 
this  crusade  against  the  Waldenses,  a 
million  of  men  perished.  (6)  That  this 
oontijnued  to  be  the  characterisUo  of  the 
Papacy  after  the  judgments  brought 
upon  the  Roman  world  by  the  Turkish 
invasion,  or  that  those  judgments  had 
no  tendency  to  produce  repentance  and 
reformation,  is  well  known,  and  is  mani- 
fest from  the  following  things :  (1)  The 
continuance  of  the  spbrit  of  persecution. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  the  Inquisition. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons 
perished  by  the  InquisiUon  in  thirty 
years;  and  from  the  beginning  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1540  to  1580,  it 
is  supposed  that  nine  hundred  thou^nd 
persons  were  destroyed  by  persecution. 

(3)  The  same  spirit  was  manifested  in 
the  attempts  to  suppress  the  true  religion 
in  England,  in  Bohemia,  and  in  the  Low 
Countries.  Fifty  thousand  persons  were 
hanged,  burned,  beheaded,  or  buried 
alive,  for  the  crime  of  heresy,  in  the 
Low  Countries,  chiefly  under  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  from  the  edict  of  Charles  V. 
against  the  Protestants  to  the  peace  of 
Chateau  Cambrisis,  in  1559.  Comp. 
Notes  on  Ban.  vii.  24-28.  To  these  are 
to  be  added  all  that  fell  in  France^on 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz; 
all  that  perished  by  persecution  in  Eng- 
land in  the  days  of  Mary ;  and  all  that 
have  fallen  in  the  bloody  wars  that  have 
been  waged  in  the  propagation  of  the 
Papal  religion.  The  number  is,  of 
course,  unknown  to  mortals,  though 
efforts  have  been  made  by  historians  to 
form  some  estimate  of  the  amount.  It 
is  supposed  that  fifty  millions  of  persons 
have  perished  in  these  persecutions  of 
the  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  Bohemian 
Brethren,  Wiokliffites,  and  Protestants; 
that  some  fifteen  millions  of  Indians 
perished  in  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  South 
America,  in  the  wars  of  the  Spaniards, 
professedly  to  propagate  the  Catholic 
faith ;  that  three  million  and  a  half  of 
Moors  and  Jews  perished,  by  Catholic 
persecution  and  arms,  in  Spain;  and 
that  thus,  probably,  no  less  than  sixty- 
eight  millions  and  five  hundred  thou- 
sand human  beings  have  been  put  to 
death  by  this  one  persecuting  power. 


See  Dr.  Berg*!  Laetnrei  on  Romanism, 
pp.  6,  7.  Assuredly,  if  this  be  true,  it 
would  be  proper  to  characterise  the  times 
here  referred  to,  both  before  and  after 
the  Turkish  invasion,  as  a  time  when 
murder*  would  prevaiL 

(4)  The  fourth  point  specified  is,  9or~ 
eerie;  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  go 
into  detail  to  prove  Ihat  thia  also  abound- 
ed, and  that  delusive  appeals  to  the 
senses;  false  and  pretended  miracles; 
arts  adapted  to  deceive  through  the  ima- 
gination; the  supposed  virtue  and  effi- 
cacy of  relies ;  and  firauds  calculated  to 
impose  on  mankind,  have  characterized 
those  portions  of  the  world  where  the 
Roman  religion  has  prevailed,  and  been 
one  of  the  principal  meuis  of  its  ad- 
vancement. No  Protestant  surely  would 
deny  this,  no  intelligent  Catholic  can 
doubt  it  himself.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  be  said  in  regard  to  this  is,  that  in 
this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  Turkish 
invasion,  and  the  judgments  that  came 
upon  the  world,  made  no  ohange.  The 
very  recent  imposture  of  the  '  holy  coat 
of  Treves,'  is  a  full  proof  that  the  ditpo- 
aition  to  practise  such  arts  still  exists, 
and  that  th«  power  to  impose  on  a  large 
portion  of  the  world  in  that  denomina- 
tion, has  not  died  away. 

(5)  The  fifth  thing  specified  is  forni- 
cation. This  has  abounded  everywhere 
in  tiie  world,  but  the  use  of  the  term  in 
this  connexion  implies  that  there  would 
be  something  peculiar  here,  and  perhaps 
that  it  would  be  associated  with  the 
other  things  referred  to.  It  is  as  unne- 
cessary, as  it  would  be  improper/  to  go 
into  any  detail  on  this  point  Any  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  Middle  Ages — ^the  period  here  sup- 
posed  to  be  referred  to— must  be  aware 
of  the  wide-spread  licentiousness  which 
then  prevailed,  especially  among  the 
clergy.  Historians  and  poets,  ballads 
and  acts  of  councils,  alike  testify  to  this 
fact*  It  is  to  be  remarked  also,  as 
illustrating  the  subject,  that  the  disso- 
luteness of  the  Middle  Ages  was  closely, 
and  almost  necessarily,  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  images  and  the  saints 
above  referred  to.  The  character  of 
many  of  those  who  were  worshipped  as 
saints,  like  the  character  of  many  of  the 
gods  of  the  Pagan  Romans,  was  just 

•  "  If  jou  wish  to  lee  the  horrors  of  thaw  afet,* 
(the  Middle  Acei),  uji  Chateaabriuid,  Diet.  Hfet  ton 
iiL  490,  *<  read  »be  CbMMtli." 
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■ach  as  to  be  an  incentive  to  every  spe- 
cies of  licentiousness  and  impniity.     On 
this  point,  Mr.  Hallam  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks:   ''That  the  exclasive 
worship  of  saints,  under  the  guidance 
of  an   artful,  though  illiterate   priest- 
hood, degraded  the  understanding,  and 
begat  a  stupid  credulity  and  fanaticism, 
is  sufficiently  evident.    But  it  was  also 
so  managed  as  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  re- 
ligion, and  pervert  the  standtod  of  mo- 
rality.''   Middle  Ages,  voL  ii.  pp.  249, 
250.    Edit.  PhU.  1824.    He  then,  in  a 
Note,  refers  to  the  legends  of .  the  saints 
as  abundantly  confirming  his  statements. 
See  particularly  the  stories  in  the  ''Gold- 
en Legend."     So,  in  speaking   of  the 
Monastic  orders,   Mr.  Hallam  (Middle 
Ages,  vol.  ii.  253),  says,  "  In  vain  new 
rules  of  discipline  were  devised,  or  the 
old  corrected  by  reforms.  Many  of  their 
worst  vices  grew  so  naturally  out  of 
their  mode  of  life  that  a  stricter  disci- 
pline would  have  no  tendency  to  extir- 
pate them.    Their  extreme  licentious- 
ness was  sometimes  hardly  concealed  by 
tiie  cowl  of  sanctity."  In  illustration  of 
this  we  may  introduce  here  a  remark  of 
Mr.  Gibbon,  made  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  his  statement  about  the  de- 
crees respecting  the  worship  of  images. 
''I  shall  only  notice,"  says  he,  "the 
judgment  of  tiie  bishops  on  the  compa- 
rative merit  of  image  worship  and  mo- 
rality.   A  monk  had  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  demon  of  fornicaUon,  on  condi- 
tion of  interrupting  her  daily  prayers  to 
a  picture  that  hung  in  his  cell.    His 
scruples  prompted  him  to  consult  the 
Abbot      '  Bather    than    abstain    from 
adoring  Christ  and  his  mother  in  their 
holy  images,  it  would  be  better  for  you,' 
replied  the  casuist,  'to  enter  any  brothel, 
and  visit  every  prostitute  in  the  city.' " 
liL  341.     So  again,  Mr.  Gibbon,  speak- 
ing of  the  Pope,  John  XII.  says,  "  His 
open  simony  might  be  the  consequence 
of  distress  ,*  and  his  blasphemous  invo- 
cation of  Jupiter  and  Venus,  if  it  be 
true,  could  not  possibly  be  serious.   But 
we  read  with  some  surprise  that  the 
worthy  grandson  of  Marozia  lived  in 
public  adultery  with  the  matrons   of 
Borne,'    that   the  Lateran  palace  was 
tamed  into  a  place  of  prostitution,  and 
that  his  rapes  of  virgins  and  of  widows 
had  deterred  the^  female  pilgrims  from 
visiUng  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  lest,  in 
the  devout  act  they  should  bo  vinlated 
24 


by  his  successor."  Hi  363.  Again,  the 
system  of  indulgences  led  directly  to 
licentiousness.  Li  the  Pontificate  of 
John  XXII.  about  A.  D.  1320,  there  was 
invented  the  celebrated  Tax  of  In- 
dulgencies,  of  which  more  than  forty 
editions  are  extant  According  to  this, 
incest  was  to  cost,  if  not  detected,  five 
groachen:  if  known  and  flagrant,  eix, 
A  certain  price  was  affixed  in  a  similar 
way  to  adultery,  infanticide,  &c.  See 
Merle  D'Aubigne's  Beformation,  vol.  i. 
p.  41.  And  farther,  the  very  pilgrim'. 
ages  to  the  shrines  of  the  saints,  which 
were  enjoined  as  a  penance  for  sin,  and 
which  were  regarded  as  a  ground  of 
merit,  were  occasions  of  the  grossest 
licentiousness.  So  Hallam,  Middle  Ages, 
says,  "This  licensed  vagrancy  was  natu- 
rally productive  of  dissoluteness,  espe- 
cially among  the  women.  Our  English 
ladies,  in  their  zeal  to  obtain  the  spi- 
ritual treasuries  of  Bome,  are  said  to 
have  relaxed  the  necessary  caution 
about  one  that  was  in  their  own  cus- 
tody." .  Vol.  ii.  255.  The  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  also,  tended  to  licentious- 
ness, and  is  known  to  have  been  every- 
where productive  of  the  very  sin  which 
is  here  mentioned.  The  state  of  the 
nunneries  in  the  middle  ages  is  well- 
known.  In  the  15th  century,  Gerson, 
the  French  orator  so  celebrated  at  the 
Council  of  Constance,  called  them  Pros- 
tibula  meretricnm.  Clemangis,  a  French 
theologian,  also  contemporary,  sftid  a 
man  of  great  eminence,  thus  speaks  of 
them  :^  Quid  aliud  sunt  hoc  tempore 
puellarum  monasteriay  nisi  qusedam  non 
dico  Dei  sanctuaria,  sed  veneris  exe- 
cranda  prostibula;  nt  idem  sit  hodie  pu- 
ellam  velare,  quod  et  publici  ad  scor- 
tandnm  exponere.  Hallam,  Middle  Ages, 
ii.  253.  To  this  we  may  add  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  habit,  not  nnfreqnent,  to 
license  the  clergy  to  live  in  concubinage, 
(See  the  proof  in  Elliott,  i.  447,  Note), 
and  that  the  practice  of  auricular  con- 
fession necessarily  naade  "Uie  tainting 
of.  the  female  mind  an  integral  part  of 
Boman  priestcraft,  and  gave  consecra- 
tion to  the  communings  of  impurity." 
It  hardly  needs  any  proof  that  thcpe 
practices  continued  after  the  invasions 
of  the  Turkish  hordes,  or  tiat  those  in- 
vasions made  no  changes  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world  in  this^ respect.  In 
proof  of  this,  we  need  refer  only  to  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.,  elected  in  1484  to  the 
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Pwipnay;*  to  Alexander  YL,  hia  rao- 
cessor,  who  at  the  close  of  the  16th  cen- 
tuiy  stoQd  before  the  world  a  tnonater, 
notorious  to  all,  of  imparity  and  vice;  and 
to  the  general  well-known  character  of 
the  Romish  clergy.  "  Most  of  the  ecole- 
siastics,"  says  the  historian  Infessora, 
**  had  their  mistresses ;  and  all  the  con- 
vents of  the  capital  were  houses  of  ill- 
fame." 

(6)  The  sixth  thing  specified  (yer.  21), 
is  the/ta  ;  that  is,  as  explained,  the  taking 
of  the  property  of  others  by  dishonest 
arts ;  on  iaJse  pretences,  or  without  any 
proper  equivalent.    In  the  enquiry  as  to 
the  applicability  of  this  to  the  times 
supposed  to  be  here  referred  to,  we  may 
notice  the  following  things,  as  instances 
in  which  money  was  extorted  from  ^e 
people,    (a)  The  ralne  fraudulently  as- 
signed to  relict.    Mosheim,  in  his  histo- 
rical sketch  of  the  twelfth  century,  ob- 
serves, "  The  abbots  and  monks  carried 
about  the  country  the  carcases  and  relics 
of  saints,  in  solemn  procession ;  and  per- 
mitted the  multitude  to  behold,  touch, 
and  embrace  the  sacred  remains,  at  fixed 
prices"    (h)  The  exaltation  of  the  mi- 
racle-working merit  of  particular  saints, 
and    the   consecration  of  new   saints, 
and  dedication  of  new  Images,  when  the 
popularity  of  the  former  <Ued  away. 
Thus  Mr.  Hallam  says,  "  Every  cathe- 
dral or  monastery  had  its  tutelar  saint, 
and  every  saint  his  legend ;  fabricated 
in  order  to  enrich  the  churches  under 
his  protection ;  by  exaggerating  his  vir- 
tues and  his  miracles,  and  consequently 
his  power  of  serving  those  who  paid 
liberally  for  his  patronage."    (c)  The  in- 
vention and  sale  of  indulffenoea-^weU- 
known  to  have  been  a  vast  source  of 
revenue  to  the  church.    Wioklifie  de- 
clared that  indulgences  were  mere  forge- 
ries whereby  the  priesthood  **  rob  vwn 
of  their  money ;  a  subtle  merchaadize 
of  Antichrist's  clerks,  whereby  tbey  mag- 
nify their  own  fictitious  power,  and  in- 
stead of  causing  men  to  dread  sin,  en- 
courage men  to  wallow  therein  as  hogs." 
{d)  The  prescription  o(  pilgrimagea  as 
penances,  was  another  prolific  source  of 
gain  to  the  church,  that  deserves  to  be 
classed  under  the  name  of  thefte.   Those 
who   made  such  pilgrimage  were  ex- 
pected and  required  to  make  an  offering 

*  His  character  is  told  in  tbe  well-lcDown  epifram, 
Octo  noeeni  pueros  cenuit,  tolidemaue  puellas : 
H«Be  mtrito  potait  dtcere  Roma  pairem. 


at  the  shrine  of  the  aalnt ;  and  as  multi- 
tudes went  on  such  pilgrimages,  espe- 
cially on  the  Jubilee  at  Rome,  the  in- 
come from  this  source  was  enormous. 
An  instance  of  what  was  offered  at  the 
shrine  of  Thomas  k  Becket  will  illus- 
trate this.  Through  his  reputation,  Can- 
torbury  became  ^e  Rome  of  England. 
A  Jubilee  was  celebrated  every  fiftieth 
year  to  his  honor,  with  plenary  indul- 
gence to  aU  such  as  visited  his  tomb  ,* 
of  whom  one  hundred  thousand  were 
registered  at  one  time.  Two  large  vol- 
umes were  filled  with  accounts  of  the 
miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb.  The  fol- 
lowing  list  of  tiie  value  of  oiferingt  made 
in  two  successive  years  to  hie  shrine,  the 
Virgin  Mary's,  and  Christ's,  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Canterbury,  will  illustrate  at  the 
same  time  the  gain  from  these  sources, 
and  the  relative  respect  shown  to  Becket^ 
Mary,  and  the  Saviour. 


Fir$t  ¥tar.      £   ».  d. 

Christ's  Altar,      S    2  • 

Virgin  Mary'a,    6S    6  S 

Beret's,    .    .  8S2  IS  8 


Next  Tear.      £  t.  d, 

Christ*!  Altar,      0  0   0 

VirriB  Manr'a,     4  1    8 

Becket'a,    .    .  964  S    S 


Of  tiie  Jubilee  of  A.  D.  1800,  Muratori 
relates  the  result  as  follows  .*—'' Papa 
innumerabilem  peeuniam  ab  iisdem  reee- 
pit;  quia  die  et  nocte  duo  olerici  stalumt 
ad  altare  Sancti  Piuili,  tenentesin  eorum 
manibus  rasteUos,  rastellantes  peeuniam 
infinitam." — ''The  Pope  received  from 
them  a  countiess  amount  of  money ;  for 
two  clerks  stood  at  the  altar  of  St.  Paul 
night  and  day,  holding  in  their  hands 
littie  rakes,  collecting  an  infinite  amount 
of  money."  Hallan*    (e)  Another  source 
of  gain  of  this  kind  was  the  numerous 
testamentaiy  bequests  with  which  the 
church  was  enriched  —  obtained  by  the 
arts  and  infiaence  of  the  clergy.    In 
Wickliffe'«  time  there  were  in  England 
53,215  fceda  militum,  of  which  the  re- 
ligious had  28,000 — more  than  one-half. 
Blackstone  says  that,  but  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  legislature,  and  the  statute 
of  mortmain,  the  church  would  have 
appropriated  in  this  manner  the  whole 
of  the  land  of  England,  iv.  107."   (/)  The 
money  left  by  the  dying  to   pay  for 
masaeaf  and  that  paid  by  survivors  for 
masses  to  release   the    souls   of  their 
friends  from  Purgatory  —  all  of  which 
deserves  to  be  classed  under  the  word 
thefta  as  above  explained,  waJ^  another 
source  of  vast  wealth  to  the  church  ,*  and 
the  practice  was  systematized  on  a  large 
scale,  and,  with  the  other  things  men- 
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Uoned^  deserros  to  be  nolioed  as  a  ohfr. 
racterifltio  of  the  times.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary;  to  add  that  the  judgments 
which  were  hroaght  upon  the  world  by 
tiie  Turkish  inyasions  made  no  essential 
change,  and  wrought  no  repentance  or 
^formation,  and  henoe,  that  the  Ion- 
gwige  here  is  strictly  applicable  to  these 
things : — *^  Neither  repented  they  of  their 
murders,  nor  of  their  sorceries,  nor  of 
their  fornication,  nor  of  their  thefts." 

CHAPTER  X. 

AHALTSIS   OF  THIS  CHAPTER. 

This  chapter  contains  the  record  of  a 
snblime  vision  of  an  angel  which,  at  this 
Juncture,  John  saw  descending  from 
hearen,  disclosing  new  scenes  in  what 
was  yet  to  occur.  The  vision  is  inter- 
posed between  the  sounding  of  the  sizth, 
or  second  woe-trumpet,  and  the  sound- 
ing of  the  seventh,  or  third  woe-trumpet, 
under  which  is  to  be  the  final  consum- 
mation, ch.  zi.  15,  seq.  It  occupies  an 
important  interval  between  the  events 
which  were  to  occur  under  the  sixth 
trumpet,  and  the  last  scene -^  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  formidable  power  which 
had  opposed  the  reign  of  God  on  the 
earth,  and  the  reign  of  righteousness, 
when  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  should 
become  tiie  kingdom  of  God,  ch.  zL  16. 
It  is,  in  many  respects,  an  unhappy  cir- 
cumstance that  this  chapter  has  been 
separated  from  the  following.  They  con^ 
stitute  one  continued  vision,  at  least  to 
ch.  xL  15,  where  the  sounding  of  the 
seventh  and  last  trumpet  occurs. 

The  tenth  chapter  contains  the  follow- 
ing things : — 

\  (1)  An  angel  descends  from  heaven, 
and  the  attention  of  the  seer  is  for  a  time 
turned  from  the  contemplation  of  what 
was  passing  in  heaven  to  this  new 
vision  that  appeared  on  the  earth.  This 
imgel  is  clothed  with  a  cloud;  he  is 
encircled  by  a  rainbow;  his  face  is  as 
the  sun,  and  his  feet  like  pillars  of  fire : — 
all  indicating  his  exalted  rank,  and  all 
such  accompaniments  as  became  a  hea- 
venly messenger. 

(2)  The  angel  appears  with  a  small 
volume  in  his  hand,  ver.  2.  This  book 
Ss  not  closed  and  sealed,  like  the  one  in 
ch.  v.,  but  was  "open"— so  that  it  could 
be  read.  Such  a  book  would  indicate 
some  new  message  or  revelation  from 
heaven;  and  the  book  would  be  pro- 
perly, a  symbol  of  something  that  was 


to  be  accomplished  hy  such  an  open 
volume. 

(3)  The  angel  sets  his  feet  upon  the 
sea  and  the  liud^  ver.  2  :^ndicating  by 
this,  apparently,  that  what  he  was  to 
communicate  appertained  alike  to  the 
ocean  and  the  land-H»  all  the  world. 

(4)  The  angel  makes  a  proclamation'— 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  here  stated-* 
with  a  loud  voice,  like  the  roaring  of  a 
lion,  as  if  the  nations  were  called  to 
hear,  ver.  3. 

(5)  This  cry  or  roar  is  responded  to 
by  heavy  thunders,  ver.  8.  What  those 
thunders  uttered  is  not  stated,  but 
it  was  evidently  so  distinct  that  John 
heard  it,  for  he  says  (ver.  4),  that  he 
was  about  to  make  a  record  of  what  was 
said. 

(6)  John,  about  to  make  this  record, 
is  forbidden  to  do  so  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  ver.  4.  Per  some  reason,  not 
here  stated,  he  was  commanded  not  to 
disclose  what  was  said,  but  so  to  seal  it 
up  that  it  sh<ndd  not  be  known.  The 
reoBon  for  this  silence  is  nowhere  inti- 
mated in  the  chapter. 

(7)  The  angel  lifts  his  hand  to  heaven 
in  a  most  solemn  manner,  and  swears  by 
the  Great  Creator  of  all  things  that  the 
time  should  not  be  yet — in  our  common 
version  ''that  there  should  be  time  no 
longer,"  vs.  5-7.  It  would  seem  that 
just  at  this  period  there  would  be  an 
expectation  that  the  reign  of  God  was  to 
begin  upon  the  earth ;  but  the  angel,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  declares  that 
this  was  not  yet  to  be,  but  that  it  would 
occur  when  the  seventh  angel  should 
begin  to  sound.  Then  the  great  ''  mys- 
te^'  would  be  complete,  as  it  had  been 
declared  to  the  prophets. 

(8)  John  is  then  commanded,  by  the 
same  voice  "which  he  heard  from  heaven, 
to  go  to  the  angel  and  take  the  little 
book  from  him  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  eat  it — with  the  assurance 
that  It  would  be  found  to  be  sweet  to  the 
taste,  but  would  be  bitter  afterwards, 
vs.  8-10. 

(9)  The  chapter  concludes  with  a 
declaration  that  he  must  yet  prophesy 
before  many  people  and  nations  (ver. 
11),  and  then  follows  (ch.  xi.)  the  com. 
mission  to  measure  the  temple;  the 
command  to  separate  the  pure  from  the 
profane ;  the  account  of  the  prophesying, 
the  death,  and  ihe  resurrection  to  l^e  of 
the  two  witnesses— aU  preliminaiy  to  tiie 
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lounding  of  the  ievenUi  trampety  and 
the  introduction  of  the  nniyersal  reign 
of  righteousness. 

The  question  to  what  does  the  chapter 
refer,  is  one  which  it  is  proper  to  notice 
before  we  proceed  to  the  exposition.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that,  on  this  quee'> 
tion  very  various  opinions  have  been 
entertained,  and  that  very  dififerent  ex- 
positions hare  been  given  of  the  chapter. 
Without  going  into  an  examination  of 
these  different  opinions — which  would  be 
a  task  alike  unprofitable  and  endless — it 
wUl  be  better  to  state  what  seems  to  be 
the  fair  interpretation  and  application 
of  the  symbol,  in  its  connexion  with  what 
precedes.  A  few  remarks  here,  pre- 
liminary to  the  exposition  and  applica- 
tion of  the  chapter,  may  help  us  in 
determining  the  place  which  the  vision 
is  designed  to  occupy. 

(a)  In  the  previous  Apocalyptic  reve- 
lations, if  the  interpretation  proposed  is 
eorreot,  the  kUtory  had  been  brought 
down,  in  the  regular  course  of  events,  to 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  Roman  empire  by  that  event,  A.  D. 
1453.  Oh.  ix.  13-19.  This  was  an  im- 
portant  era  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and,  if  the  exposition  which  has  been 
proposed  is  correct,  then  the  sketches  of 
history  pertaining  to  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  book  of  Revelation  have  been 
made  with  surprising  accuracy. 

(6)  A  statement  had  been  made  (ch. 
ix.  20,  21,)  to  the  effect,  that  the  same 
state  of  things  continued  subsequent  to 
the  plagues  brought  on  by  those  inva- 
sions, which  had  existed  before,  or  that 
the  effect  had  not  been  to  produce  any 
general  repentance  and  reformation. 
God  had  scourged  the  nations ;  he  had 
out  off  multitudes  of  men  ;  he  had  over- 
thrown the  mighty  empire  that  had  so 
long  ruled  over  the  world;  but  the 
same  sins  of  superstition,  idolatry,  sor- 
cery, murder,  fornication  and  theft  pre- 
vailed aftertoarda  that  had  prevailed 
before.  Instead  of  working  a  change  in 
the  minds  of  men,  the  world  seemed  to  be 
confirmed  in  these  abominations  more 
and  more.  In  the  exposition  of  that 
passage  (ch.  ix.  20,  21),  it  was  shown 
that  those  things  prevaUed  in  the  Ro- 
man church —which  then  embraced  the 
whole  Christian  world — be/ore  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Eastern  empire  by  the  Turks, 
•ad  that  they  continued  to  prevail  a/t«r- 


wardt ;.— thaty  in  Uufi,  the  moral  charac' 
ter  of  the  world  was  not  affected  by  those 

"  plagues."  ^ 

(c)  The  next  event,  in  the  order  of 
time,  was  the  Reformation,  and  the  clr- 
cumstanoes  in  the  case  are  such  as  to 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  chapter 
refers   to  that.     For  (1)  the   order   of 
HfM  demands  this.    This  was  the  next 
important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
church  and  the  world  after  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  producing  the  entire 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  if,  as 
is  supposed  in  the  previous  exposition^ 
it  was  the  design  of  the  Spirit  of  inspira- 
tion to  touch  on  the  great  and  material 
events  in  the  history  of  the  church  and 
the  world,  then  it  would  be  natural  to 
suppose  that    the    Reformation  would 
come  next  into  view,  for  no  previous 
event  had  more  deeply  or  permanent- 
ly affected  the  oondition  of  mankind. 
(2)  The  state  of  the  world  as  described 
in  ch.  ix.  20,  21,  was  such  as  to  demand 
a  reformation,  or  some&ing  that  should 
be  more  effectual  in  purifying  the  church 
than  the  calamities    described   in  the 
previous  verse  had  been.    The  repre- 
sentation   is,   that    God   had    brought 
great  judgments  upon  the  world,  but 
that  they  had  been  ineffectual  in  re- 
forming mankind.    The  same  kind  of 
superstition,    idolatry,    and   corruption 
remained  after  those  judgments  which 
had  existed  before,  and  they  were  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  every  way 
desirable  tiiat  a  new  influence  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  world  to  purify 
it  from  these  abominations.     Some  such 
work  as  the  Reformation  is,  therefore, 
what  we  should  naturally  look  for  as  the 
next  in  order ;  or,  at  least,  such  a  work 
is  one  that  well  fits  in  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  previous  state  of  things. 

{d)  It  will  be  found,  I  apprehend,  in 
the  exposition  of  the  chapter,  that  the 
symbols  are  such  as  accord  well  with  the 
great  leading  events  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
they  are  such  that,  on  the  supposition 
that  it  was  intended  to  refer  to  the 
Reformation,  these  are  the  symbols  which 
would  have  been  appropriately  employed. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  John  understood  distinctly  all  that 
was  meant  by  these  symbols,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  suppose  that  those  who 
lived  before  the  Reformation  would  be 
able  to  'Comprehend  them  perfectly,  and 
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AND  I  saw  another  mighty  an- 
gel come  down  from  heayen, 
elothed  with  a  cloud ;  and  a  rain- 
to  apply  them  with  accuraoj.  ML  that 
is  neceuary  to  be  supposed  in  the  inter- 
pretation is,  (1)  that  the  symbol  was  de- 
signed to  be  of  sach  a  character  as  to  give 
some  general  idea  of  what  was  to  occur ; 
and  (2)  that  we  should  be  able,  now  that 
the  erent  has  occnrred,  to  show  that  it 
is  fairly  applicable  to  the  event ;  that  is, 
that  on  the  supposition  that  this  was 
designed  to  be  referred  to,  the  symbols 
are  such  as  would  properly  be  employed. 
This,  howeyer,  will  be  seen  more  clearly 
after  tiie  esqposition  shall  haye  been  gone 
through. 

With  this  general  yiew  of  what  we 
should  naturaUy  anticipate  in  this  chap- 
ter, from  the  course  of  exposition  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  we  are  prepared  for 
a  more  particular  exposition  and  appli- 
cation of  the  symbols  in  this  new  yision. 
It  will  be  the  most  convenient  course, 
keeping  in  mind  the  general  views  pre- 
sented here,  to  explain  the  symbols,  and  to 
consider  their  application  as  we  go  along. 

1.  And  I  taw.  I  had  a  vision  of.  The 
meaning  is,  that  he  saw  this  subsequently 
to  the  vision  in  the  previous  chapter. 
The  attention  is  now  arrested  by  a  new 
yision  —  as  if  some  new  dispensation  or 
economy  was  about  to  occur  in  the  world. 
^  Another  mighty  angel.  He  had  before 
seen  the  seven  angels  who  were  to  blow 
the  seven  trumpets  (ch.  viii.  2) ;  he  had 
seen  six  of  them  successively  blow  tiie 
trumpet;  he  now  sees  another  angel, 
different  from  them,  and  apparently 
having  no  connection  with  them,  coming 
from  heaven  to  accomplish  some  im- 
portant purpose  before  the  seventh  angel 
should  give  the  final  blast.  This  angel 
is  here  characterized  as  a  '  mighty'  angel 
— i^xyp^tf — one  of  strength  and  power; 
implying  that  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished by  his  mission  demanded  the 
interpositien  of  one  of  the  higher  orders 
of  the  heavenly  inhabitants.  The  coming 
of  an  angel  at  all  was  indicative  of  some 
divine  interposition  in  human  affairs; 
the  fact  tiiat  he  was  one  of  exalted  rank, 
or  endowed  with  vast  power,  indicated 
the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done — that 
it  was  a  work  to  the  execution  of  which 
great  obstacles  existed,  and  where  great 
24* 


bow  *  was  upon  his  head,  and  his 
face  *  WIS  as  it  were  the  sun,  and 
his  feet,  as  pillan  of  fire : 
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power  would  be  needed.  %  Clothed  toith 
a  cloud.  Encompassed  with  a  cloud,  or 
enveloped  in  a  cloud.  This  was  a  sym- 
bol of  mi^esty  and  glory,  and  is  often 
represented  as  accompanying  the  divine 
presence.  Ex.  xvL  9,  10,  xxiv.  16, 
xxxiv.  5 ;  Num.  xi.  25 ;  1  Kings  viii.  10; 
Ps.  xcvii.  2.  The  Saviour  also  ascended 
in  a  cloud.  Acts  i.  9,  and  he  will  again 
descend  in  clouds  to  judge  the  world. 
Matt.  xxiv.  30,  xxvL  64;  Mark  xiii.26; 
Bev.  i.  7.  Noting  can  be  argued  here 
as  to  the  purpoee  for  which  the  angel 
appeared,  from  his  being  encompassed 
with  a  cloud ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  ar- 
gued from  it  in  respect  to  the  question 
v>Ju>  this  angel  was.  The  fair  interpre- 
tation is,  that  this  was  one  of  the  angels 
now  represented  as  sent  forth  on  an 
errand  of  mercy  to  man,  and  coming 
with  appropriate  majesty,  as  the  mes- 
senger of  God.  %  And  a  rainBoto  was 
upon  hia  head.  In  ch.  iv.  3,  the  throne 
in  heaven  is  represented  as  encircled 
by  a  rainbow.  See  Notes  on  that  verse. 
The  rainbow  is  properly  an  emblem  of 
peace.  Here  the  symbol  would  mean 
that  the  uigel  came  not  for  wrath,  but 
for  purposes  of  peace;  that  he  looked 
with  a  benign  aspect  on  men,  and  that 
the .  effect  of  his  coming  would  be  like 
that  of  sunshine  after  a  storm.  ^  And 
hia /ace  was,  aa  it  tc«re,  the  aun.  Bright 
like  the  sun  (Notes,  ch.  1. 16) ;  that  is, 
he  looked  upon  men  with  (a)  an  intelH- 
gent  aspect — as  the  sun  is  the  source  of 
Ugbt;  and  (6)  with  benignity  —  not  cov- 
ered with  clouds,  or  darkened  by  wrath. 
The  brighineaa  is  probably  the  main  idea, 
but  the  appearance  of  the  angel  would, 
as  here  represented,  naturally  suggest 
the  ideas  just  referred  to.  As  an  emblem 
or  aymbol,  we  should  regard  his  appear- 
ing as  that  which  was  to  be  followed  by 
knowledge  and  by  prosperity,  f  And 
hia  feet  aa  pillara  of  fire.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  i.  15.  In  this  symbol,  then,  we  have 
the  following  things  :  (a)  An  angel — as 
the  messenger  of  God,  indicating  that 
some  new  communication  was  to  be 
brought  to  mankind,  or  that  there  would 
be  some  interpo»ition  in  human  affairs 
which  might  be  well  represented  by  the 
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2  And  he  had  in  his  hand  a  little 
book  open:  and  he  set  his  right 

coming  of  an  angel ;  (b)  the  fact  that  he 
wafl  '  mighty' — vindicating  that  the  work 
to  be  done  required  power  beyond  hu- 
man strength ;  (e)  the  fact  that  he  came 
in  a  eload  —  on  an  embassage  so  grand 
and  magnificent  as  to  make  this  symbol 
of  majesty  proper ;  (d)  the  tuet  that  he 
was  endrcled  by  a  rainbow — that  the 
Tisitation  was  to  be  one  of  peace  to  man- 
kind ;  and  (e)  the  fact  that  his  coming 
was  like  the  son — or  would  diffuse  light 
and  peace. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  applicaiiim  of 
this,  without  adyerting  to  any  other 
theory,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that,  on 
the  supposition  that  it  was  designed  to 
refer  to  the  Reformation,  this  would  be 
the  most  striking  and  appropriate  sym- 
bol that  could  have  been  chosen.  For 
(a)  as  we  have  seen  above,  this  is  the 
place  which  the  yision  naturally  occu- 
pies in  the  series  of  historical  represent- 
ations. (6)  It  was  at  a  period  of  the 
world,  and  the  world  was  in  such  a 
state,  that  an  interrention  of  this  kind 
would  be  properly  represented  by  the 
ooming  of  an  angel  from  heayen.  God 
had  yisited  the  nations  with  terrible 
judgments,  but  the  effect  had  not  been 
to  produce  reformation,  for  the  same 
forms  of  wickedness  continued  to  prevail 
which  had  existed  before.  Notes  ch. 
ix.  20,  21.  In  this  state  of  things,  any 
new  interposition  of  Qod  for  reforming 
the  world,  would  be  properly  represented 
by  the  coming  of  an  angel  from  heayen 
as  a  messenger  of  light  and  peace, 
(e)  The  great  and  leading  eyents  of  the 
Reformation  were  well  represented  by 
the  power  of  this  angel.  It  was  not 
indeed  physical  power ;  but  the  work  to 
be  done  in  the  Reformation  was  a  great 
work,  and  was  such  as  would  be  well 
symbolized  by  the  interyention  of  a 
mighty  angel  from  heayen.  The  task 
of  reforming  the  church,  and  of  correct- 
ing the  abuses  which  had  prevailed,  was 
wholly  beyond  any  ability  which  man 
possessed,  and  was  well  represented, 
therefore,  by  the  descent  of  this  messen- 
ger from  the  skies,  (d)  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  rainbow  that  was 
upon  his  head.  Nothing  would  better 
symbolize  the  general  aspect  of  the 
Reformation,  as  fitted  to  produce  peace, 
traaqnillity,  and  joy  upon  the  earth. 


foot  upon  the  sea,  and  his  left  foai 
on  the  earth,  , 

And  (e)  the  same  thing  was  indicated 
by  the  splendor — the  light  and  glory — 
that  attended  the  angel.  The  symbol' 
would  denote  that  the  new  (»>der  of 
things  would  be  attended  with  light; 
with  knowledge ;  with  that  which  would 
be  benign  in  its  influence  on  human 
affairs.  And  it  need  not  be  said,  to  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those 
times,  that  the  Reformation  was  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  with  a  great 
increase  of  light ;  that  at  just  about  that 
period  of  the  world,  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  began  to  be  common  in 
Europe;  that  the  sciences  bad  made 
remarkable  progress;  that  schools  and 
colleges  had  begun  to  flourish ;  and  that, 
to  a  degree  which  had  not  existed  for 
ages  before,  the  public  mind  had  become 
awake  to  the  importance  of  truth  and 
knowledge.  For  a  frill  illustration  of 
this,  from  the  close  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury and  onward,  see  Hallam's  Middle 
Ago;  vol.  ii.  pp.  265-392,  ch.  ix.  Part  11. 
To  go  into  any  satis&ctory  detail  on  this 
point,  would  be  wholly  beyond  the  pro- 
per limits  of  these  Notes,  and  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  the  histories  of  those 
times,  and  especially  to  Hallam,  who 
has  recorded  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
known  on  the  subject  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  the 
intention  to  symbolize  those  times,  no 
more  appropriate  emblem  could  have 
been  found  tiian  that  of  an  angel  whose 
face  shone  like  the  sun,  and  who  was 
covered  with  light  and  splendor.  These 
remarks  will  show  that,  if  it  be  supposed 
it  was  intended  to  symbolize  the  Re- 
formatioHf  no  more  appropriate  emblem 
could  hate '^  been  selected  than  that  of 
such  an  angel  coming  down  from  heaven. 
If,  after  the  events  have .  occurred,  we 
should  desire  to  represent  the.  same 
things  by  a  striking  and  expressive 
symbol,  we  could  find  none  that  would 
better  represent  those  times.    . 

2.  And  Ke  had  in  hie  hand  a  little 
book  open.  This  is  the  first  thing  that 
Indicated  the  purpose  of  hia  appearing, 
or  that  would  give  any  distinct  indica^ 
tion  of  the  design  of  his  coming  from 
heaven.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
angels,  indeed,  as  represented  in  the 
former  verse,  was  that  of  benignity,  and 
his  purpose^  as  there  indicated,  was  light 
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and  peace.  But  still,  there  was  nothing 
which  would  denote  the  particular  de- 
sign for  which  he  came,  or  which  would 
designate  the  particular  means  which 
he  would  employ.  Here  we  have,  how- 
eyer,  an  emlilem  which  will  furnish  an 
indication  of  what  was  to  oceur  as  the 
result  of  his  appearing.  To  he  able  to 
apply  this,  it  will  be  necessary,  as  in  fdl 
similar  oases,  to  explain  the  natural  sig- 
nificancy  of  the  emblem.  (1)  The  liule 
hook.  The  word  used  here — ^^Xapdiov 
—occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament except  in  vs.  2,  8,  9,  10,  of  this 
chapter.  The  word  ^c^Xfov — hook — oc- 
curs frequently.  Matt  xix,  7 ;  Mark  x.  4, 
— ^applied  to  a  bill  of  diyoroement ;  Luke 
It.  17,  20 ;  John  xx.  30,  xxi.  25 ;  Oal. 
iii.  10,  11;  2  Tim.  iv.  13;  Heb.  ix.  19; 
X.  7.  In  the  Apocalypse  this  word  is  of 
common  occurrence — i.  11 ;  y.  1,  2,  3, 4, 
6,  7,  8,  9 ;  yi.  14,  rendered  scroll,  xvii. 
8;  XX.  12;  xxi.  27;  xxii.  7,  9, 10, 18, 19. 
The  word  was  eyidently  chosen  here  to 
denote  something  that  was  peculiar  in 
the  size  pr  form  of  the  book,  or  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  which  would  be 
designated  by  the  ordinary  word  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  book.  The  word 
properly  denotes  a  small  roll  or  yolnme ; 
a  little  scroll.  Bob.  Lex.  Pollux,  Ono- 
mast.  7, 210.  It  is  eyident  that  something 
was  intended  by  the  diminutiye  ttze  of 
the  book,  or  that  it  was  designed  to  make 
a  distinction  between  this  and  that  which 
is  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  word  hook 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  Apocalypse.  It 
was,  at  least,  indicated  by  this  that  it 
was  something  different  fVom  what  was 
seen  in  the  hand  of  him  that  sat  on  the 
throne  in  ch.  y.  1.  That  was  clearly  a 
large  yolume ;  this  was  so  small  that  it 
could  be  taken  in  the  hand,  and  could 
be  represented  as  eaten,  ys.  9^  10.  Bnt, 
of  what  is  a  book  an  emblem  ?  To  this 
question  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in 
furnishing  an  answer.  A  book  seen  in  a 
dream,  according  to  Artemidorus,  signi- 
fies the  life,  or  the  acts  of  him  that  sees 
it.  Wemy89,  According  to  the  Indian 
interpreters,  a  book  is  the  symbol  of 
power  and  dignity.  The  Jewish  kings, 
when'they  were  crowned,  had  the  book 
of  the  law  of  God  put  into  their  hands 
(2  Kings  xi.  12 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11),  de- 
noting that  they  were  to  obserye  the  law, 
and  tha)^  their  administration  was  to  be 
one  of  intelligence  and  uprightness. 
The  gift  of  a  Bible  now  to  a  monaroh 


when  he  is  drowned,  or  to. the  officer  of 
a  corporatifi  or  society,  denotes  the 
same  thingi  A  book,  as  such,  thus 
borne  in  th  J  hand  of  an  angel  coming 
down  to  the  world,  would  be  an  indica- 
tion that  something  of  importance  was 
to  be  communicated  to  men,  or  that 
sbmething  was  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  agency  of  a  hook.  It  was  not,  as  in 
ch.  yi.  2,  a  how — emblem  of  conquest; 
or  yer.  4,  a  atoord — emblem  of  battle;  or 
yer.  5,  a  pair  o/tcalea — emblem  of  the 
exactness  with  which  things  were  to  be 
determined,  bnt  it  was  a  hook — a  speech 
less,  silent  thing,  yet  mighty;  not  de- 
signed to  carry  desolation  through  the 
earth,  but  to  diffuse  light  and  tmth. 
The  natural  interpretation,  then,  would 
be,  that  something  was  to  be  accom- 
plished by  tiie  agency  of  a  book,  or  that 
a  book  was  to  be  the  prominent  oharac- 
teristio  of  the  times — ^as  the  bow,  the 
sword,  and  the  balances  had  been  of  the 
preyious  periods.  As  to  the  n'xe  of  the 
book,  perhaps  all  that  can  be  inferred  is, 
that  this  was  to  be  brought  about,  not 
by  extended  tomes,  but  by  a  compara- 
tiyely  small  yolume — so  that  it  could  be 
taken  in  the  hand;  so  that  it  could, 
without  impropriety^  be  represented  as 
eaten  by  an  indiyidual.  (2)  The  fact 
that  it  ioa»  open  : — "  a  little  book  open"-— 
iivtfayfiivov.  The  word  here  used  means, 
properly,  to  open  or  unclose  in  respect 
to  that  which  was  before  fastened  or 
sealed,  as  that  which  is  coyered  by  a 
door.  Matt  li.  11;  tombs,  which  were 
closed  by  large  stones.  Matt  xxyii.  60, 
66 ;  a  gate,  Acts  y.  23  ;  xii.  10 ;  the 
abyss,  (Key.  ix.  2),  "since  in  the  East 
pits  or  wells  are  closed  with  large  stones, 
Gomp.  Gen.  xxix.  2."  Rob,  Lex,  The 
meaning  of  this  word,  as  applied  to  a 
book,  would  be,  that  it  was  now  opened 
so  that  its  contents  could  be  read.  The 
word  would  not  neeesearily  imply  that  it 
had  been  sealed  or  closed,  though  that 
would  be  the  most  natural  impression 
from  the  use  of  the  word.  Comp.  for  the 
use  of  the  word  rendered  open,  Rey.  iii. 
8,  20 ;  iy.  1 ;  y.  2,  3,  4,  6,  9 ;  yi.  1,  3,  6, 
7,  9,  12 ;  yiiL  1 ;  ix.  2 ;  x.  8 ;  xi.  19 ;  xx. 
12.  This  would  find  a  fulfilment  if 
some  such  facts  as  the  following  should 
occur :  (a)  if  there  had  been  any  custom 
or  arrangement  by  which  knowledge  was 
kept  from  men,  or  access  was  forbidden 
to  books  or  to  some  one  book  in  partieu- 
lar;  and  (6)  if  something  should  ooonr 
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by  which  that  which  had  before  been 
kept  hidden  or  concealed,  or  that  to 
which  access  had  been  denied,  should 
be  made  accessible.  In  other  words, 
this  is  the  proper  symbol  of  a  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  or  of  the  injluence  of  ▲ 
BOOK  on  mankind.  (3)  The  fact  that  it 
was  in  the  hand  of  the  angel.  All  that 
seems  to  be  implied  in  this,  is,  that  it 
was  now  offered^  or  was  ready  to  be  put 
in  possession  of  John — or  of  the  church 
— or  of  mankind.  It  was  open,  and  was 
held  out,  as  it  were,  for  perusal. 

In  regard  to  the  applieation  of  this,  it 
is  plain  that,  if  it  be  admitted  that  it  was 
the  design  of  the  author  of  the  vision  to 
refer  to  the  Reformation,  no  more  ap- 
propriate emblem  could  hare  been  cho- 
sen.   If  voe  were  now  to  endeavor  to 
devise  an  emblem  of  the  Beformation 
that  would  be  striking  and  expressive, 
we  could  not  well  select  one  which  would 
better  represent  the  great  work  than 
that  which  is  here  presented.    This  will 
appear  plain  from  a  few  considerations : 
(1)  The  great  agent  in  the  Reformation; 
the  moving  cause  of  it;   its  snggestor 
and  supporter,  was  a  frooib— -the  Bible. 
Wiclif  had  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  the  SngUsh  language,  and 
though  this  was  suppressed,  yet  it  had 
done^  much  to  prepare  the  people  for  the 
Beformation;  and  all  that  Luther  did 
can  be  traced  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Bible,  and  to  the  use  which  was  made 
of  it.    Luther  had  grown  up  into  man- 
hood; had  passed  from  the  schools  to 
the  Univerjsity  of  Erfurty  and   there, 
having  during  the  usual    four    years' 
course  of  study  displayed  intellectual 
powers  and  an  extent  of  learning  that 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  that  seemed  to  open  to  his 
attainment  both  the  honor  and  emolu- 
ment of  the  world,  he  appeared  to  have 
been  prepared  to  play  an  important  part 
on  the  great  drama  of  human  affairs. 
Suddenly,  however,  to  the  astonishment 
and  dismay  of  his  friends,  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  solitude  and  gloom  of  an  Augus- 
tinian  monastery.    There  he  had  foimd 
a  BihU — a  copy  of  the  Vulgate,  hid  in 
the  shelves  of  the  University  Library. 
Till  then  he  had  supposed  that  there 
existed  no  other  gospels  or  epistles  than 
what  were  given  in   the  Breviary,  or 
quoted  by  the  Preachers.*    To  the  study 


•  For  (he  proof  of  thii,  100  Elliott,  ii.  92. 


of  that  book  he  now  gave  himself  with  un- 
tiring diligence  and  steady  prayer;  and 
the  effect  was  to  show  to  him  the  way 
of  salvation  by  faith,  and  ultimately  to 
produce  the  Reformation.    No  one  a<^ 
quainted  with  the  history  of  the  Re« 
formation  can  doubt  that  it  is  to  b« 
traced  to  the  influence  of  the  Bible  f 
that  the  moving  cause,  the  spring  of  all 
that  occurred  in  the  Reformation,  was 
the  impulse  given  to  the  mind  of  LuUier 
and  Ids  fellow-laborers  by  the  study  ot 
that  one  book.    It  is  this-  well-known 
fact  that  gives  so  much  truth  to  the 
celebrated  declaration  of  Chillingworth, 
that,  "the  Bible  is  the  religion  of  Pro- 
testants.''    If  a  symbol  of  ti^is  had  been 
designed  before  it  occurred,  or  if  one 
should  be  sought  for  now  that  would 
designate    the    actual    nature  and  in- 
fluence  of   the    Reformation,   nothing 
better  could  be  selected   than  that  of 
an  angel  descending  from  heaven,  with 
benignant  aspect^  with  a  rainbow  around 
his  head,  and  with  light  beaming  all 
around  him,  holding  forth  to  mankind 
a  book.    (2)  This  book  had  before  been 
hidden,  or  closed ;  that  is,  it  could  not 
till  then  be  regarded  as  an  open  volume, 
(a)  It  was  in  fact  known  by  few  even 
of  the  clergy,  and  it  was  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  mass  of  the  people  at  aU. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
great  body  of  the  Romish  clergy  in  the 
time  that   preceded    the  Reformation, 
were  even  more  ignorant  of  the  Bible 
than  Luther  himself   was.     Many  of 
them  were   unable  to  read;   few  had 
access  to  the  Bible ;  and  those  who  had, 
drew   tiieir  doctrines  rather  from  the 
Fathers   of  the  church  than  from  the 
word  of  God.     Hallam  (Middle  Agesy  iL 
241),  says,   "  Of  this  prevailing  igno- 
rance [in  the  tenth  century  and  onward] 
it  is  easy  to  produce  abundant  tef^ti- 
mony.     In    almost   every   council    the 
ignorance  of  the  clergy  forms  a  subject 
for  reproach.    It  is  asserted  by  one  held 
in   092,  that  scarcely  a  single  person 
could  be  found  in    Rome    itself  who 
knew  the  first  elements  of  letters.    Not 
one  priest  of  a  thousand  in  Spain,  about 
the  age  of  Charlemagne,  could  address  a 
letter  of  common  salutation  to  another. 
In   England  Alfred   declares    that    he 
could  not  recollect  a  single  pifLest  south 
of  the  Thames  (the  best  part  of  Eng- 
land), at  the  time  of  his  accession,  who 
understood   the    ordinary   prayers,  or 
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who  could  translate  the  Latin  into  the 
jiother  tongue/'  There  were  few  books 
of  any  kind  in  circulation,  and,  even  if 
there  had  been  an  ability  to  read,  the 
M9t  of  books  was  so  great  as  to  exclude 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  from  all 
access  to  the  sacred  Scriptures.  *^  Many 
of  the  clergy,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  {Hiat. 
of  Charles  F.,p.l4.  Harper's  Ed.),  "did 
not  understand  the  Breviary  which  they 
were  obliged  daily  to  recite;  some  of  them 
could  scarcely  read  it."  "Persons  of 
the  highest  rank,  and  in  the  most  emi- 
nent stations,  could  neither  read  nor 
write."  One  of  the  questions  appointed 
by  the  canons  to  be  put  to  persons  who 
were  candidates  for  orders  was  this, 
"  Whether  they  could  read  the  gospels 
and  epistles,  and  explain  the  sense  of 
them  at  least  literally  ?"  For  the  causes 
of  this  ignorance,  see  Robertson's  Hist, 
0/ Charles  F.,  p.  515.  One  of  those  causes 
was  the  cost  of  books.  "  Private  persons 
seldom  possessed  any  books  whatever. 
Even  monasteries  of  considerable  note 
had  only  one  Missal.  The  price  of 
books  became  so  high  that  persons  of  a 
moderate^  fortune  could  not  afford  to 
purchase  them.  The  Countess  of  Anjou 
paid  for  a  copy  of  the  Homilies  of  Hai- 
mon,  bishop  of  Alberstadt»  two  hundred 
sheep,  five  quarters  of  wheat,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  rye  and  mUlet,"  Ac. 
Such  was  the  cost  of  books  that  few 
persons  could  afford  to  own  a  copy  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  there  were  almost  none  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.  The  few  copies 
that  were  in  existence  were,  mostly,  in  the 
libraries  of  monasteries  and  universities, 
or  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  higher 
clergy,  (h)  But  there  was  another  rea- 
son that  was  still  more  efficacious,  per- 
haps, in  keeping  the  people  at  large 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  was  found  in  the  prevailing  views  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion  respect- 
ing the  private  use  and  interpretation  of 
the  sacred  volume.  Whatever  theory 
may  now  be  advocated  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion  on  this  point,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  influence  of  that 
denomination  has  been  to  withhold  the 
Bible  from  a  free  circulation  among  the 
eommon  people.  No  one  can  deny  that, 
hi  the  times  just  preceding  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  whole  influence  of  the  Papal 
iienomination  was  opposed  to  a  free  cir- 
mlation  of  the  Bible,  and  that  one  of 


the  great  ancraharaoteristlc  features  of 
the  Reformatira^was  the  fact  that  the 
doctrine  was  promulgated  that  the  Bible 
was  to  be  freely  distributed,  and  that 
the  people  everywhere  were  Jbo  have 
access  to  it,  and  were  to  form  their  own 
opinions  of  the  doctrines  which  it  re- 
veals. (3)  The  Bible  became  at  the  Re- 
formation, in  fact  an  "  open"  book.  It 
was  made  accessible.  It  became  the 
popular  book  of  the  world;  the  book 
that  did  more  than  all  other  things  to 
change  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  to  give 
character  to  subsequent  times.  This 
occurred  because  (a)  The  art  of  print- 
ing was  discovered,  just  before  the  Re- 
formation, as  if,  in  the  Providence  of 
God,  it  was  designed  then  to  give  this 
precious  volume  to  the  world,  and  the 
Bible  was,  in  fkct,  the  first  book  printed, 
and  has  been  since  printed  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  book  whatever, 
and  will  continue  to  be  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
now  a  more  striking  symbol  of  the  art 
of  printing,  or  to  suggest  a  better  device 
for  it,  than  to  represent  an  angel  giving 
an  open  volume  to  mankind,  (b)  The 
leading  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  was, 
that  the  Bible  is  the  source  of  all  au- 
thority in  matters  of  religion,  and,  con- 
sequently, is  to  be  accessible  to  all  the 
people.  And  (c)  the  Bible  was  the  au- 
thority appealed  to  by  the  Reformers. 
It  became  the  subject  of  profound  study; 
was  diffused  abroad;  and  gave  form  to 
all  the  doctrines  that  sprang  out  of  the 
times  of  the  Reformation.  These  re- 
marks, which  might  be  greatly  expand- 
ed, will  show  with  what  propriety,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  chapter  here  refers 
to  the  Reformation,  the  symbol  of  a 
book  was  selected.  Obviously,  no  other 
symbol  would  have  been  so  appropriate; 
nothing  else  would  have  given  so  just  a 
view  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
that  period  of  the  world. 

J  And  he  set  his  right  foot  upon  the  sea, 
his  left  foot  upon  the  earth.  This  is 
the  third  characteristic  in  the  symbol. 
As  a  mere  description,  this  is  eminently 
sublime.  I  was  once  (at  Cape  May, 
1849,)  impressively  reminded  of  this 
passage.  My  window  was  in  such  a 
position  that  it  commanded  a  fine  view . 
at  the  same  time  of  the  ocean  and  the 
land.  A  storm  arose  such  as  I  had  never 
witnessed — the  elouds  from  the  different 
points  of  the  oompass  seeming  to  eoram 
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3  And  cried  wiUi  a  loud  voice, 
as  when  a  lion  roareih :  and  when 


together  over  the  place,  and  producing 
inoesssnt  Ughtning  and  thunder.  ^8 
the  storm  cleared  away,  the  most  mag- 
nificent rainbow  that  I  ever  saw  ap- 
peared, arching  the  heayens,  one  foot  of 
it  far  off  in  the  sea,  and  the  other  on  the 
land — an  emblem  of  peace  to  both — ^and 
most  strikingly  suggesting  to  me  the 
angel  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  natural 
meaning  of  such  a  symbol  as  that  repre- 
sented here  would  be,  that  something 
was  to  occur  which  would  pertain  to  the 
whole  worldy  as  the  earth  is  made  up  of 
land  and  water. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that,  on 
the  supposition  that  vais  refers  to  the 
Reformation,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  an  ample  fulfilment  of  the  sym- 
bol. That  great  work  was  designed 
manifestly  by  Proridence  to  affect  all 
the  world — the  sea  and  the  land— -tiie 
dwellers  in  the  inlands  and  in  the  conti- 
nents —  those  who  "  ^o  down  to  the  sea 
in  flhipsy  and  do  business  Ux  the  great 
waters,"  and  those  who  have  a  perma- 
nent dwelling  on  shore.  It  may  be 
admitted,  indeed,  that,  in  itself^  this  one 
thing — the  angel  standing  on  the  sea  and 
the  Land,  if  it  occurred  idone,  could  not 
suggest  the  Reformation,  and,  if  there 
were  nothing  else,  £uch  an  application 
might  seem  fkuciful  and  unnatural  ,*  but 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  other  things 
in  the  symbol,  and  assuming  that  the 
whole  vision  was  designed  to  symbolize 
the  Reformation,  it  will  not  be  regarded 
as  unnatural  that  there  akould  be  some 
symbol  which  would  intimate  that  the 
blessings  of  a  reformed  religion — a  pure 
gospel — would  be  ultimately  spread  over 
land  and  ocean — over  the  oontments  and 
islands  of  the  globe;  in  all  the  fixed 
habitations  of  men,  and  in  their  float- 
ing habitations  on  the  deep.  The  sym- 
bol of  a  rainbow,  bending  over  the  sea 
and  land,  would  have  expressed  this : — 
the  same  thing  would  be  expressed  by 
an  angel  whose  head  was  encircled  by  a 
rainbow,  and  whose  face  beamed  with 
light,  with  one  foot  on  the  ocean  and  the 
other  on  the  land. 

3.  And  cried  with  a  loud  wncCf  ae  when 
a  lion  roareth.  The  lion  is  the  monarch 
of  the  woods,  and  his  roar  is  an  image 


he  had  cried,  seven  thnnden  *  nft* 
tered  their  voices. 

a  c  8.  5.    14. 2. 

of  terror.  The  point  of  the  comparison 
here  seems  to  be  the  loudneu  with  which 
-the  ang^l  cried,  and  the  power  of  wlu^ 
he  said  to  awe  the  world — as  the  roar 
of  the  lion  keeps  the  dwellers  in  tho 
forest  in  awe.  What  he  said^  is  not 
stated ;  nor  did  John  attempt  to  record 
it  Prof.  Stuart  supposes  that  it  wa« 
**  a  loud  note  of  woe,  some  inteijeotioii 
uttered  which  would  serve  to  call  atten- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  be  indicative 
of  the  Judgments  which  were  to  follow." 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  thai 
this  particular  thing  was  intended.  Any 
loud  utterance — any  solemn  command — 
any  prediction  of  judgment — any  decia- 
raUon  of  truth  that  would  arrest  the 
attention  of  mankind,  would  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  all  that  is  said  here.  Am 
there  is  no  application  of  what  is  said, 
and  no  explanation  made  by  John,  it  ii 
impossible  to  determine  with  any  cer- 
tainty what  is  referred  to.  Bu^  sup- 
posing that  the  whole  refers  to  th« 
Reformation,  would  not  the  loud  and 
commanding  voice  of  tiie  angel  properly 
represent  the  proclamation  of  ihe  gospel 
as  it  began  to  be  preached  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  command  the  attention  of 
the  world,  and  the  reproof  of  the  pre- 
vailing sins  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep 
the  world  in  awe?  The  voice  that 
sounded  forth  at  the  Reformation  among 
tl^  nations  of  Europe,  breaking  the 
slumbers  of  the  Christian  world,  awaking 
the  church  to  the  evil  of  the  existing 
corruptions  and  abominations,  and  sum- 
moning princes  to  the  defence  of  the 
truth,  might  well  be  symbolized  by  the 
voice  of  an  angel  that  was  heard  afar. 
In  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  'thoses'  of 
Luther,  in  which  he  attacked  the  main 
doctrines  of  the  Papacy,  a  contemporary 
writer  says,  "In  the  space  of  a  fortnight 
they  spread  over  Germany,  and  within 
a  month  they  had  run  through  all  Christ- 
endom, aa  i}  angels  themeelvea  had  been 
the  bearere  of  them  to  all  men,"  To  John 
it  might  not  be  known  beforehand-^as 
it  probably  would  not  be — what  this 
symbolized  j  but  could  we  now  find  a  more 
appropriate  fymbol  to  denote  the  Re- 
formation than  the  appearance  of  such 
an  angel;  or  better  describe  the  »mf»r«* 
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ffton  made  by  the  first  announcement  of 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  Beformation, 
than  by  the  loud  voice  of  such  an  angel  ? 
^  And  when  he  had  criedj  seven  thunders 
uttered  their  voices.   Prof.  Stuart  renders 
this,  *Uhe  seven  thunders  uttered  their 
voices/'  and    insists    that   the    article 
should  be  retained,  which  it  has  not  been 
in    our  common  version.     So  Elliott^  t 
Bishop  Middleton,  and  others.    Bishop 
Middleton   saj«,   "Why  the  article  is 
inserted  here  I  am  unable  to  discover. 
It  is  somewhat  remtHtkable  that  a  few 
manuscripts  and  editions  omit  it  in  both 
places  [vs.  3,  4].    Were  the  seven  thun- 
ders any  thing  well  known  and  pre- 
eminent ?    If  not,  the  omission  must  be 
right  in  the  former  instance,  but  wrong 
in  the  latter :  if  they  were  pre-eminent, 
then  is  it  wrong  in  both.    Bengol  omits 
the  article  in  ver.  d^  but  has  it  in  ver.  4.'' 
He  regards  the  insertion  of  the  article 
as  the  true  Reading  in  both  places,  and 
supposes  that  there  may  have  been  a 
reference  to  some  Jewish  opinion,  but 
says  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  a 
vestige  of  it  in  Lightfoot,  Schoettgen,  or 
Meusohen.    Storr  supposes  that  we  are 
not  to  seek  here  for  any  Jewish  notion, 
and  that  nothing  is  to  be  inferred  from 
the  article.    Middleton,  on  tho  Gr.  Arti- 
cle, p.  3&8.    The  best  editions  of  the 
Kew  Testament  retain  the  article  in  both 
places,  and  indeed  there  is  no  authority 
for  omitting  it.  The  use  of  the  article  here 
naturally  implies  either  that  these  seven 
thunders  were  something  which  had  been 
before  referred  to,  either  expressly  or 
impliedly ;  or  that  there  was  something 
a1>out  them  which  was  so  well  known 
that  it  would  be  at  once  understood  what 
was  referred  to ;  or  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  connexion  which   would 
determine  the  meaning.    Comp.  Notes 
on  ch.  viii.  2.    It  is  plain,  however,  that 
there  had  been  no  mention  of  'seven 
thunders'  before,  nor  had  any  thing  been 
referred  to  which  would  at  once  suggest 
them.    The  reason  for  the  Insertion  of 
the  article  hero  must,  therefore,  be  found 
in  some  pre-eminence  which  these  seven 
thunders  had  ,*  in  some  well-known  facts 
about  them ;  in  something  which  would 
at  once  suggest  them  when  they  were 
mentioned  —  as  when  we  mention  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  though  they 
might   not   have    been    distinctly   re- 
ferred to  before.    The  number  'seven' 
is  used  here  either  (a)  as  a  general  or 


perfect  number,  as  it  is  frequently  in 
this  book,  where  we  have  it  so  often 
repeated — seven  spirits;  seven  angeds; 
seven  seals;  seven  trumpets;  or  (d)  with 
some  specific  reference  to  the  matter  in 
hand — the  case  actually  in  view  of  the 
writer.    It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it 
might  be  used  in  the  former  sense  here, 
and  that  no  law  ef  language  would  be 
violated  if  it  were  so  understood,  as  de- 
noting many  thunders;   but  still  it  is 
equally  true  that  it  may  be  used  in  a 
specific    sense   as  denoting   something 
that  would  be  well  understood  by  ap- 
plying the  number  seven  to  it.     Now 
let  it  be  supposed-,  in  regard  to  the  appli- 
cation of  this  symbol,  that  the  reference 
is  to  Borne,  the  seven-hilled  city,  and  to 
the  thunders  of  excommunication,  ana- 
thema, and  wrath  that  were  uttered  from 
that  city  against  the  Beformers;  and 
would  there  not  be  aU  that  is  ftirly  im- 
plied in  this  language,  and  is  not  this 
such  a  symbol  as  would  he  appropriately 
used  on  such  a  supposition?    The  fol- 
lowing circumstances  may  be  referred  to 
as  worthy  of  notice  on  this  point: — 
(a)  The  place  which  this  occupies  in  the 
series  of  symbols — being  just  after  the 
angel  had  uttered  his  voice  as  symbolical 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  great  truths 
of  the  gospel  in  the  Beformation,  if  the 
interpretation   above  given  is  correct. 
The  next  event,  in  the  order  of  nature 
and  of  fact,  was  the  voice  of  excommu- 
nication uttered  at  Bome.   (6)  The  word 
thunder  would  appropriately  denote  the 
bulls  of  excommunication   uttered   at 
Bome,  for  the  name  most  frequentiy 
given  to  the  decrees  of  the  Papacy,  when 
condemnatory,  was  that  of  Papal  thun- 
ders.   So  Le  Bas,  in  his  Life  of  WicHf, 
p.  198,  says,  "  The  thunders  which  shook 
the  world  when  they  issued  from  the 
seven  hiUs,  sent  forth  an  uncertain  sound, 
comparatively  faint  and  powerless,  when 
launched  from  a  region  of  less  devoted 
sanctity."    (c)  The  number  seven  would, 
on  such  a  supposition,  be  used  here  with 
equal  propriety.    Bome  was  built  on 
seven  hills ;  was  known  as  the  '  seven- 
hilled'  city,  and  the  thunders  from  that 
city  would  seem  to  echo  and  re-echo 
from  those  hills.     Comp.  ch.  zvii.  9. 
(d)  This  supposition,  also,  will  accord 
with  the  use  of  the  article  here,  as  if 
those  thunders  were    something  well- 
known —  'the  seven  thunders;'  that  is, 
the  thunders  which  the  nations  wei* 
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4  And  when  the  seven  thnnders 
had  uttered  their  voices,  I  was 
about  to  write:  and  I  heard  a 
voice   from    heaven    saying    unto 

aeoQstomed  to  li«ar.  {e)  Thia  will  also 
accord  with  the  passage  before  as,  inas- 
much aa  the  thnndera  would  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  nature  of  a  response  to 
what  the  angel  said,  or  to  hare  been  sent 
forth  heeatue  he  had  uttered  his  loud 
orj.  In  like  manner,  the  anathemaa 
were  hurled  from  Rome  because  the  na- 
tions had  been  aroused  by  the  loud  cry 
for  Reformation,  as  if  an  angel  had 
uttered  that  cry.  For  these  reasons, 
there  is  a  propriety  in  appl3ring  this  lan- 
guage to  the  thnnders  which  issued  from 
Rome  condemning  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  and  in  defence  of  the  an- 
cient faith,  and  ezoommunicating  those 
who  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formers. If  we  were  note  to  attempt  to 
devise  a  symbol  which  would  be  appro- 
priate to  express  what  actually  occurred 
in  the  Reformation,  we  could  not  think 
pf  one  which  would  be  better  fitted  to  that 
purpose  than  to  speak  of  seyen  thunders 
bellowing  forth  from  the  seven-hilled 
city. 

4.  And  when  the  seven  thundere  had 
uttered  their  voieeg.  After  he  had  list- 
ened to  those  thunders;  or  when  they 
had  passed  by.  ^  /  toae  about  to  write. 
That  is,  he  was  about  to  record  what  was 
uttered,  supposing  that  that  was  the  de- 
sign for  which  he  had  been  made  to  hear 
th^m.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  it 
was  not  mere  thunder — brutum  fulmen 
— but  that  the  utterance  had  a  distinct 
and  intelligible  enunciation,  or  that 
words  were  employed  that  could  be  re- 
corded. It  may  be  observed,  by  the 
way,  as  Prof.  Stuart  has  remarked,  that 
this  proves  that  John  wrote  down  what 
he  saw  and  heard  as  soon  as  practicable, 
and  in  the  place  where  he  was,  and  that 
the  supposition  of  many  modern  critics 
that  the  Apocalyptic  visions  were  written 
at  Ephesus  a  considerable  time  after 
the  visions  took  place,  has  no  good 
foundation.  %  And  I  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven  saying  unto  me.  Evidentiy  the 
voice  of  God ;  at  all  events  it  came  with 
the  dear  force  of  command.  ^  Seal  vp 
those  things.  On  the  word  seal,  see 
N'otes  on  ch.  v.  1.  The  meaning  here  is, 
that  he  was  ■fdt  to  record  those  things, 


me,  Seal  *  up  those  things  which 
the  seven  tnunders  uttered,  and 
write  them  not. 

•  Da.  8. 26;  12.4,9. 

but  what  he  heard  he  was  to  keep  to 
himself  €u  if  it  was  placed  under  a  seal 
which  was  not  to  be  broken.  fAnd 
write  them  not.  Make  no  record  of  them. 
No  reason  is  mentioned  •'Ay  this  was  not 
to  be  done,  and  none  can  now  be  given 
that  can  be  proved  to  be  the  true  reason. 
Yitringa,  who  regards  the  seven  thnnders 
as  referring  to  the  Crusades,  supposes 
the  reason  to  have  been  that  a  more  full 
statement  would  have  diverted  the  mind 
from  the  course  of  the  prophetic  narra- 
tive, and  from  more  important  eventfl 
which  pertuned  to  the  church,  and  that 
nothing  occurred  in  the  Crusades  which 
was  worthy  to  be  recorded  at  length : — 
Neo  dignas  erant  quad  prolizins  ezpone- 
rentur  —  "for,"  he  adds,  "these  ezpe* 
ditions  were  undertaken  with  a  foolish 
purpose,  and  resulted  in  real  detriment  to 
the  church,"  pp.  431, 432.  Prof.  Stuart, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  204--206,  supposes  that  these 
"  thunders"  refer  to  the  destruction  of 
the  city  and  temple  of  God,  and  that 
they  were  a  sublime  introduction  to  the 
last  catastrophe,  apd  that  the  meaning 
is  not  that  he  should  keep  "  entire 
silence,"  but  only  that  he  should  state 
the  circumstances  in  a  general  manner 
without  going  into  det^.  Mede  sup- 
poses that  John  was  commanded  to  keep 
silence  because  it  was  designed  that  the 
meaning  should  not  then  be  known,  but 
should  be  disclosed  in  future  times; 
Forerius,  because  it  was  the  design  that 
the  wise  should  be  able  to  understand 
them,  but  that  they  were  not  to  be  dis- 
closed to  the  wicked  and  profane.  With- 
out attempting  to  examine  these  and 
other  solutions  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, the  question  which,  from  the 
course  of  the  exposition,  is  properly 
before  us,  is,  whether,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  voice  of  the  seven 
thunders  referred  to  the  Papal  anathe- 
mas, a  rational  and  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  reasons  of  this  silence  can  be 
given.  "Without  pretending  to  know 
the  reasons  which  existed,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  referred  to  as  not  im- 
probable, and  as  those  which  would 
meet  the  case:  —  (1)  In  these  Papal 
anathemas  there  was  nothing  thatwM 
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wortiiif  of  record;  there  was  nothing  I 
that  was  important  as  history ;  there  I 
was  nothing  that  communicated  truth ; 
there  was  nothing  that  really  indicated 
progress  in  human  affairs.  In  them- 
selres  there  was  nothing  more  that 
deserved  record  than  the  acts  and  doings 
of  wicked  men  at  any  time ;  nothing  that 
fell  in  with  the  main  design  of  this  hook. 
(2)  Such  a  record  would  hare  retarded 
the  progress  of  the  main  statements  of 
what  waj  to  occur,  and  would  hare 
turned  off  the  attention  from  these  to 
less  important  matters.  (3)  All  that 
was  necessary  in  the  case  was  simply  to 
state  that  such  thunders  were  heard  :■ — 
that  is,  on  the  supposition  that  this 
refers  to  the  Beformation,  that  tiiat  great 
change  in  human  affairs  would  not  be 
permitted  to  occur  without  opposition 
and  noise — as  if  the  thunders  of  wrath 
should  follow  those  who  were  engaged 
in  it.  (4)  Jehn  evidently  mistook  this 
for  a  real  revelation,  or  for  something 
that  was  to  be  recorded  as  connected 
with  the  divine  will  in  reference  to  the 
progress  of  human  affairs.  He  was 
naturally  about  to  record  this  as  he  did 
what  was  uttered  by  the  other  voices 
which  he  heard,  and  if  he  had  made  the 
record,  it  would  have  been  with  this  mis- 
taken view.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
voices,  or  in  what  was  uttered,  that 
would  manifestly  mark  it  as  distinct 
from  what  had  been  uttered  as  coming 
from  God,  and  he  was  about  to  record 
it  under  this  impression.  If  this  toas  a 
mistake,  and  if  the  record  would  do  any 
thing,  as  it  clearly  would,  to  perpetuate 
the  error,  it  is  easy  to  see  a  sufficient  rea- 
son why  the  record  should  not  be  made. 
(6)  It  is  remarkable  that  there  was  an 
entire  correspondence  with  this  m  what 
occurred  in  the  Reformation ;  in  the  fact 
that  Luther  and  his  fellow-laborers  were, 
at  first,  and  for  a  long  time  —  such  was 
the  force  of  education,  and  of  the  habits 
of  reverence  for  the  Papal  authority  in 
which  they  had  been  reared  —  disposed 
to  receive  the  announcements  of  the 
Papacy  as  the  oracles  of  God,  and  to 
show  to  them  the  deference  which  was 
due  to  divine  communications.  The 
language  of  Luther  himself,  if  the  general 
yiew  here  taken  is  correct,  will  be  the 
best  commentatory  on  the  ez|Hressions 
here  used.  ''  When  I  began  the  affairs 
of  the  Indulgencies,"  says  he,  ''I  was 
ft  monk  aod  a  most  mad  Papistr  '  So 
25 


intoxicated  was  I,    and    drenched   in 
Papal  dogmas,  that  I  would  have  been 
most  ready  to  murder,  or  assist  others  in 
murdering,  any  person  who  should  have 
uttered  a  syllable  against  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  the  Pope."    And  again : 
''  Certainly  at  that  time  I  adored  him  in 
earnest."     He  adds,  "How   distressed 
my  heart  was  in  that  year  1517,  how  ^ 
submissive  to  the  hierarchy,  not  feign-" 
edly  but  really  —  those  little  know  who 
at  this  day  insult  the  mi^esty  of  th.. 
Pope  with  so  much  pride  and  arrogance. 
I  was  ignorant  of  many  things  which 
i^ow,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  understand. 
I  disputed;  I  was  open  to  conviction;  not 
finding  satisfaction  in  the  works  of  theo* 
logians,  I  wished  to  consult  the  livinji 
members  of  the  church  itself.     There 
were  some  godly  souls  that  entirely  ap- 
proved my  propositions.    Bu^  I  did  not 
consider  their  authority  of  weight  with 
me  in  spiritual  concerns.    The  popes, 
bishops,  cardinals,  monks,  priests,  wer« 
the  objects  of  my  confidence.     Aftex 
being  enabled  to  answer  every  objection 
that  could  be  brought  against  me  from 
sacred  Scripture,  one    difficulty  alone 
remained,  tibiat  the  Church  ought  fo  he 
obeyed.    If  I  had  then  braved  the  Pope 
as  I  now  do,  I  should  have  expected 
every  hour  tiiat  the  earth  would  have 
opened  to  swallow  me  up  alive,  like 
Eorah  and  Abiram."    It  was  in  this 
frame  of  mind  that,  in  t^e  summer  of 
1518,  a  few  months  after  the  affair  with 
Tetzel,  he  wrote  that  memorable  letter 
to  the  Pope,  the  tenor  of  which  can  be 
judged  of  by  the  following  sentences : — 
and  what  could  more  admirably  illus- 
trate  the  passage  before  us,  on  the  inter- 
prejAtion  suggested,  than  this  language? 
**  Most  blessed  Father !    Prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  thy  blessedness,  I  offer  myself  to 
thee,  with  all  that  I  am,|aid  that  I  have. 
Kill  me,  or  make  me  live ;  call,  or  recall; 
approve,  or  reprove,  as  shall  please  thee. 
I  will  acknowledge  thy  voice  <m  the  voice 
of  Christ  presiding  and  speaking  in  thee." 
See  the  authorities  for  these  quotations, 
in  Elliott,  iL  pp.  116,  117.    (6)  The  com- 
mand  not  to    record  what    the  seven 
thunders  uttered  was  of  the  nature  of  a  ^ 
caution  not  to  regard  what  was  said  in 
this  manner ;  that  is,  not  to  be  deceived 
by  these  utterances  as  if  they  were  the 
voice  of  God.    Thus  understood,  if  thii 
is  the  proper -explanation  and  applica- 
tion of  the  passage,  it  8h<»ild  be  rt* 
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5  And  the  angel  which  I  saw 
itand  upon  tiie  sea  and  upon  the 
earth  *  hfted  up  his  hand  to  neayen, 

6  And  sware  by  him  *  that  liveth 
for  eyer  and  ever,  who  created  hear 

a  Ex.  6. 8;  Be.  82. 40.      d  Ne.  9. 6;  c.  14. 7. 


guded  as  an  iignnotion  not  to  regard 
the  deerees  and  decisions  of  the  Papacy 
as  centaming  any  hitimation  of  the 
divine  will>  or  as  of  an&ority  in  the 
chnreh.  That  this  is  to  be  so  regarded. 
Is  the  opinion  of  all  Protestants ;  and  if 
this  is  so,  it  is  not  a  forced  supposition 
that  this  might  faiaye  been  intimated  by 
sneh  a  symbol  as  that  before  ns. 

5.  And  the  an^  which  I  9am  9tand, 
Ac.  yer.  2.  That  is,  John  saw  him  stand- 
ing in  this  posture  when  he  made  the 
oath  which  he  proeeeds  to  record. 
%  Li/ted  up  Am  hind  to  Aea««n.  The 
usual  attitude  in  taking  an  oath,  as  if 
one  called  hearen  to  witness.  Bee  Gen. 
ziy.  22 ;  Deut.  xzziL  40 ;  Exek.  zx.  5, 6. 
Comp.  Notes  on  Buiiel  xiL  7. 

6.  And  aware  by  him  th<it  liveth  for- 
ever and  ever,  Bytileeyer-liyingGod^— 
a  form  of  an  oatii  in  extensiye  use  now. 
The  essential  idea  in  such  an  oath  is  an 
appeal  to  God;  a  solemn  reference  to 
Wm  as  a  witness ;  an  utterance  in  the 
presence  of  Him  who  is  acquainted  with 
tiie  truth  or  falsehood  of  what  is  said, 
and  who  will  punish  him  who  appeals  to 
Him  Cslsely.  It  is  usual^  in  such  an 
oath,  in  order  to  glre  to  it  greater  so- 
lemnity,  to  refer  to  some  attribute  of 
God,  or  sometiiing  in  the  divine  charac- 
ter in  which  the  mind  would  rest  at  the 
time,  as  tending  to  make  it  more  im- 
pressive. Thus,  in  the  passage  before 
ns,  the  reference  is  to  God  as  "ever- 
Uying;''  that  is,  he  is  now  a  witness,  and 
he  ever  will  be;  he  has  now  the  power 
to  detect  and  punish,  and  he  ever  will 
have  the  same  power,  f  Who  eteated 
Atfoven,  and  the  thinge  that  therein  are, 
Ac.  Who  is  the  Maker  of  all  things  in 
heaven,  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea; 
that  is,  throughout  the  universe.  The 
design  of  referring  to  these  things  here 
is  that  which  is  just  specified — to  give 
increased  solemnity  to  the  oath  by  a 
particular  reference  to  some  one  of  the 
attributes  of  God.  With  this  view  no* 
thing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  to 
iffer  to  him  aa  the  Creator  of  the  universe  I 


yen,  and  the  things  that  therein 
are,  and  the  earth,  and  the  things 
that  therein  are,  and  the  sea,  and 
the  things  which  are  therein, '  That 
there  should  be  time  no  longer : 
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—  denoting  his  infinite  power,  his  right 
to  rule  and  control  ail  things,  f  Thea 
there  ehouid  be  time  no  kmger.  This  is  a 
very  important  expression,  as  it  is  the 
substance  of  what  the  angel  affinned  in 
so  solemn  a  manner;  and  as  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  whole  passage  depends 
on  it.  It  seems  now  to  be  generally 
agreed  among  critics  that  our  transla- 
tion does  not  give  the  true  sense,  inas- 
much (a)  as  that  was  not  the  close  of 
human  afiiektrs,  and  (6)  as  he  proceeds  to 
state  what  would  occur  after  that  Ac- 
cordingly, different  versions  of  the  pas- 
sage have  been  proposed.  Prof.  Stuart 
renders  it,  ''that  delay  shall  be  no 
longer."  Mr.  £lliott,  ''that  the  time 
shaU  not  yet  be ;  but  in  the  days  of  the 
voice  of  the  seventh  angel,  whensovw 
he  may  be  about  to  sound,  then  the 
mystery  of  God  shall  be  finished.^'  Mr. 
Lord,  "that  the  time  shall  not  be  yet» 
but  in  the  days  of  tiie  voice  of  the 
seventh  angel,"  An,  Andrew  Fuller 
(Works,  vol.  vL  113),  "there  should  be 
no  delay."  So  Dr.  Gill.  Mr.  Daubus, 
"  the  time  shall  not  be  yet."  Vitringa 
(p.  432),  tempue  nonfore  ampliue,  "time 
shall  be  no  more."  He  explains  it  (p. 
433),  as  meaning,  "not  that  this  is  to  be 
taken  absolutely ,  as  if  at  the  sounding  of 
the  seventh  trumpet  all  things  were 
then  to  terminate,  and  the  glorious 
epiphany — cff/^aveia — (or  manifestation 
of  Jesus  Christ)  was  then  to  occur  who 
would  put  an  end  to  all  the  afflictions  of 
his  church;  but  in  a  limited  sense — re- 
etricte — as  meaning  that  there  would  be 
no  delay  between  the  sounding  of  the 
seventh  trumpet^  and  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecies."  The  sense  of  this  pass- 
age is  to  be  determined  by  the  meaning 
of  the  words  and  the  connexion,  (a)  The 
word  time—^^o6vQs  —  is  the  common 
Greek  word  to  denote  time,  and  may  be 
applied  to  time  in  general,  or  to  any 
specified  time  or  period.  See  Robinson, 
Lex.  s.  voce  (a,  b).  In  the  word  itself 
there  is  nothing  to  determine  its  particu- 
lar signification  here.    It  might  refei 
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either  to  time  m  general,  or  to  the  tipe 
under  oonsideraticm,  and  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  prophecy.  Which  of  these 
is  the  true  idea  is  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  other  circumstances  referred  to.    It 
should,  be  added,  however,  that  the  toord 
does  not  of  itself  denote  delatf,  and  is 
never  used  to  denote  that  directly.    It 
oan  only  denote  that  beeause  delay  occu- 
pies or  consumes  U'me,  but  this  sense  of 
Uie  noun  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   It  is  found,  however,  in  the  verb 
XfMvl^tf,  to  linger,  to  delay,  to  be  long 
in  coming,  Matt.  zrv.  6;   Luke  L  21. 
(b)  The  absence  of  the  article — "time" 
not  "  the  time,^  would  naturally  give  it 
a  genea*al  signification,  unless  tiiere  was 
something  in  the.  connexion  to  limit  it 
to  some  well-known  period  under  con- 
sideration. See  Notes  on  ch.  viii.  2 ;  x.  8. 
In  this  latter  view,  if  the  time  referred 
to  would  be  sufficiently  definite  loithout 
the  article,  the  article  need,  not  be  in- 
sorted.     This  is  such  a  case,  and  comes 
under  the  rule  for  the  omission  of  the 
article  as  laid  down  by  Bishop  Middle- 
ton,  Parti,  ch.  iii.     The  principle  is,  that 
when  the  copula,  or  verb  connecting  the 
subject  and  predicate  is  the  verb  sub- 
stantive, then    the    article  is  omitted. 
**  To  affirm  the  existence,"  says  he,  "  of 
that  of  which  the  existence  is  already 
assumed,  would  be  superfluous ;  to  deny 
it,  would  be  contradictory  and  absurd." 
As  applicable  to  the  case  before  us,  the 
meaning  of  this  rule  would  be,  that  the 
nature  of  the  time  here  referred  to  is 
implied  in  the  use  of  the  substantive 
verb  (eorat),  and  that  consequently  it  is 
not  necessary  to  specify  it.    All  that 
needs  to  be  said  on  this  point  is,  that, 
on  the  supposition  that  John  referred  to 
a  specified  time,  instead  of  time  in  gene- 
ral, it  would  not  be  necessary,  under  this 
rule,  to  insert  the  article.   The  reference 
would  be  understood  without  it,  and  the 
insertion  would  -be  unnecessary.     This 
is,  substantially,  the  reasoning  of  Mr. 
Elliott,  (ii.  123),  and  it  is  submitted  for 
what  it  is  worth.    My  own  knowledge 
of  the  usages  of  the  Greek  article  is  too 
limited  to  justify  me  in  pronouncing  an 
opiuion  on  the  subject,  but  the  authori- 
ties are  such  as  to  authorize  the  assertion 
that,  on  the  supposition  that  a  particu- 
lar well-known  period  were  here  referred 
to,  the  insertion  of  the  article  would  not 
be  necessary,     (c)  The  particle  render- 
ed "longer" — Ire— "time  shall  be  no 


longef'' — means  properly,  acoording  to 
Kobinson  {Lex.)  yet,  9till;  implying  (1) 
duration — as  spoken  of  the  present  time; 
of  the  present  in  allusion  to  the  pas^ 
and,  with  a  negative,  no  more,  no 
longer,  (2)  implying  accession,  addition, 
yet,  more,  farther,  besides.  According  to 
Buttmann,  Gram.  ^149,  i.  p.  430,  it  means, 
when  alone,. " yet,  still,  yet  &rther ;  and 
with  a  negative,  no  more,  no  farther." 
The  particle  occurs  often  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Concord- 
ance. It  is  more  frequently  rendered 
*yc<''thail  by  any  other  word  (comp. 
Matt.  xii.  46,  xvii.  5,  xix.  20,  xxvi.  47, 
xxvii.  63;  Mark  v.  35,  viii.  17,  xii.  6, 
xiv.  43, — and  so  in  the  other  Gospels, 
the  Acts,  and  the  Epistles) ;  in  all  fifty 
times.  In  the  Book  of  Revelation  it  is 
only  once  rendered  ^yet,'  ch.  vi.  11,  but 
is  rendered  *  mor^  in  ch.  iii.  12,  vii.  16, 
ix.  12,  xii.  8,  xviii.  21,  22,  three  times^ 
23,  twice,  XX.  3,  xxi.  1, 4,  twice ;  '  longet^ 
in  ch.  X.  6;  ^attll*  in  oh.  xxii.  11,  four 
times.  The  usage,  therefore,  will  justify 
the  rendering  of  the  word  by  *yet,'  knd 
in  connexion  with  the  negative,  'not 
yeV — meaning  that  the  thing  referred  to 
would  not  ocfiur  immediately,  but  would 
be  hereafter.  In  regard  to  the  general 
meaning,  then,  of  this  passage  in  its 
connexion,  we  may  remark  (a)  that  it 
cannot  mean,  literidly,  that  there  would 
be  tim£  no  longer,  or  that  the  world 
would  then  come  to  an  end  absolutely, 
for  the  speaker  proceeds  to  disclose  events 
that  would  occur  after  that,  extending 
far  into  the  future,  ch.  x.  11,  and  the 
detail  that  follows  (ch.  xi.)  before  the 
sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet  is  such 
as  to  occupy  a  considerable  period,  and 
the  seventh  trumpet  is  also  yet  to  sound. 
No  fair  construction  of  the  language, 
therefore,  would  require  us  to  understand 
this  as  meaning  that  the  affairs  of  the 
world  were  then  to  terminate.  (&)  The 
oonnexion,  then,  apart  from  the  question 
of  grammatical  usage,  will  require  some 
such  construction  a^  that  above  suggest-, 
ed — '  that  the  time,'  to  wit,  some  certain, 
known,  or  designated  time,  '  would  not 
be  yef,'  but  would  be  in  some  future 
period 7  that  is,  as  specified  ver.  7,  'in 
the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  an- 
gel, when  he  shall  begin  to  sound.'  Then 
'the  mystery  of  God  would  be  finished, 
and  the  affiairs  of  the  world  would  be 
put  on  their  permanent  footing,  (c)  This 
would  imply  thal^  at  the  time  when  ih« 
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angel  appeared,  or  in  tlie  time  to  which 
he  refers,  there  would  be  some  expecta- 
tion or  general  belief  that  the  *  mystery 
was  then  to  be  finished/  and  that  the 
affairs  of  the  world  were  to  come  to  an 
end.    The  proper  interpretation  wonld 
lead  us  to  snppose  that  there  wonld  be 
so  general  an  expectation  of  this,  as  to 
make  the  solemn  affirmation  of  the  angel 
proper  to  correct  a  preTailing  opinion, 
and  to  show  that  the  right  interpretation 
was  not  pat  on  what  seemed  to  be  the 
tendency  of  things,    (d)  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  find  that  this  expectation  did 
actaally  exist  at  the  time  of  the  Reform- 
ation; thAt  such  an  interpretation  was 
pat  on  the  prophecies,  and  on  the  events 
that  oconrred  ,*  and  that  the  impression 
that  the  Messiah  was  about  to  eome,  and 
the  reign  of  saints  about  to  commence, 
was  so  strong  as  to  justify  some  inter- 
ference, like  the  solemn  oath  of  the 
angel,  to  correct  the  misapprehension. 
It  is  true  that  this  impression  had  exist- 
ed in  former  times,  and  even  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fiwst,  it  was  true,  and  eminently  true,  in 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  there 
was,  on  many  accounts,  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  that  form  of  belief.    The  Re- 
formers, in  interpreting  the  prophecies, 
learned  to  connect  the  downfall  of  the  Pa- 
pacy with  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  with 
bis  universal  reign  upon  the  earth ;  and 
as  they  saw  the  evidences  of  theapproach 
of  the  former,  they  naturally  anticipated 
the  latter  as  about  to  occur.    Comp.  Ban. 
xii.  11;  2  Thess.  ii.  3;  Dan.  ii.  34;  2 
Thess.  ii.  8.    The  anticipation  that  the 
Lord  Je^us  was  about  to  come ;  that  the 
afffurs  of  the  world,  in  the  present  form, 
were  to  be  wound  up ;  that  the  reign  of 
the  saints  would  soon  commence;  and 
that  the  permanent  kingdom  of  righte- 
ousness would  be  established,  became 
almost  the  current  belief  of  the  Reform- 
ers, and  was  frequently  expressed  in 
their  writings.     Thus  Luther,  in    the 
yesf  1520,  in  his  answer  to  the  Pope's 
bull  of  excommunication,  expresses  his 
anticipations:  ''Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
yet  Uveth  and  reigneth ;  who,  I  firmly 
trust,  will  shortly  come,  and  slay  with 
the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy  with 
the  brightness  of  his  coming,  that  man 
of  sin."    Merle  D'Aublg.  ii.  166.    After 
being    summoned    before    the  Diet  at 
Worms,   and  after    condemnation    had 
been  pronounced  on  him  by  the  Empe- 


ror, he  fell  baek  for  comfort  on  the  same 
joyous .  expeetation :   *'  For  this  once," 
he  said,  **  Uie  Jews,  as  on  the  crucifixion- 
day,  may  sing  their  PsBan ;  but  Easter 
will  eome  for  us,  and  then  we  shall  sing 
Hallelujah."     D'Aubig.    IL  275.      The 
next  year,  writing  to  Stanpitz,  he  made 
a  solemn  appeal  against  his  abandon- 
ing the  Reformation,  by  reference  to 
the  sure  and  advancing  fulfilment  of 
Daniel's  prophecy:  ''My  fkther,"  said 
he,  "  the  abominations  of  the  pope,  with 
his  whole  kingdom,  most  be  destroyed ; 
and  thenLord  does  this  without  hand,  by 
the  v>ord  alone.    The  subject  exceeds  all 
human  comprehension.     I  cherish  the 
best  hopes."  Milner,  p.  692.    In  1523  he 
thus,  in  a  similar  strain,  expresses  his 
hopes:    "The  kingdom  of  Antichrist, 
according  to  the  prophet  Daniel,  must 
be  broken  toithout  hand;  that  is,  the 
Scriptures  will  be  understood  bj  and 
by;  and  every  one  will  preach  against 
Papal  tyranny,  from  the  word  of  God, 
until  the  Man  of  8in  is  deserted  of  all,, 
and  dies  of  himself."  Milner,  p.  796.   The 
same  sentiments  respecting  l^e  approach 
of  the  end  of  the  world  were  entertained 
by  Melanothon.     In  commenting  on  the 
passage  in  Daniel  relating  to  the  '  little 
horn,'  he  thus  refers  to  an  argnment 
which  has  been  prevalent :  "  The  words 
of  the  prophet  Ellas  should  be  marked 
by  every  one,  and  inscribed  upon  our 
walls,  and  on  the  entrances  of  our  houses. 
Six    thousand    years    shall    the  world 
stand,  and  after  that  be  destroyed ;  two 
thousand  years  without  the  law;  two 
thousand  years  under  the  law  of  Moses ; 
two  thousand  years  under  the  Messiah ; 
and  if  any  of  these  years  are  not  ful- 
filled, they  will  be  shortened  (a  shorten- 
ing intimated  by  Christ  also,  on  account 
of  our  sins)."    The  following  manusj^ript 
addition  to  this  argument  has  been  found 
in  Melancthon's  hand,  in  Luther's  own 
copy  of  the  German  Bible: — "Written 
A.  D.  1557,  and  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  5519;   from  which  number  we 
may  see  that  this  aged  world  is  not  far 
from  its  end."    So  also  the  British  Re- 
formers believed.   Thus  Bishop  Latimer : 
"Let  us  cry  to   God  day  and  night, 
Most  Merciful  Father,  let  thy  kingdom 
come!    St.  Paul  saith.  The  Lord  will 
not  come  till  the  swerving  from  the 
faith  cometh,  2  Thess.  ii.  3,  which  thing 
is  already  done  and  past.    Antichrist  ia 
already  known,  throughoat  all  the  worldi 
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7  But  in  the  days  of  the  yoice  of 
the  seventh  angel,  when  he  shall 
begin   to  sound,  the  mystery  *  of 

a  Bo.  11.  25;  £p.  3.  5-9. 

Wherefore  the  day  is  not  far  oflf."    Then, 
reverting  to  the  consideration  of  the  age 
of  the  world,  as  Melanothon  had  done, 
he  says,  ''The  world  was  ordained  to 
endure,  as  all  learned  ones  affirm,  6000 
years.    Now  of  that  number  there  be 
past  5552  years,  so  that  there  is  no  more 
left  but  44S  years.    Furthermore,  those 
days  shall  be  shortened  for  the  elect's 
sake.   Therefore,  all  those  excellent  and 
learned  men,  whom  without  doubt  0od 
hath  sent  into  the  world  in  these  last 
days    to  giye  the  world  warning,   do 
gather  out  of  sacred  Scripture  iJiat  the 
last  day  cannot  be  far  off.''    So  again, 
in  a  sermon  on  the  nearness  of  the 
Second  Advent,  he  says,  "  So  that  per- 
adventure  it  may  come  in  my  days,  old 
aa  I  am,  or  in  my  children's  days." 
Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  this  was  a 
prevalent  opinion  among  the  Reformers, 
and  this  fact  will  show  with  what  pro- 
priety, if  the  passage  before  us  was 
deaigned  to  refer  to  the  Reformation, 
this  solemn  declaration  of  the  angel  was 
made,  that  the  'time  would  not  be  yet* 
— that  those  anticipations  which  would 
spring  up  from  the  nature  of  tiie  case, 
and  from  the  interpretations  which  would 
be  put  on  what  teemed  to  be  the  obvious 
sense  of  the  prophecies,  were  unfounded, 
and  that  a  considerable  time  must  yet 
intervene  before  the  events  would  be 
consummated,     (e)    The  proper  sense 
of  this  passage,  then,  according  to  the 
above  interpretation,  would  be, — 'And 
the  angel  lifted  up  his  hand  to  heaven, 
and  sware  by  him  that  liveth  for  ever 
and  ever.  That  the  time  should  not  yet 
be ;  but,  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the 
seventh  angel,  when  he  shall  begin  to 
sound,  the  mystery  of  God  shall  be  fin- 
ished.'     Appearances,    indeed,    would 
then  indicate  that  the  affairs  of  the 
world  were  to  be  wound  up,  and  that 
the  prophecies  respecting  the  end  of  the 
world  were  about  to  be  fulfilled ;  but  the 
angel  sofemnly  swears  '  by  him  who  lives 
for  ever  and  ever,'  and  whose  reign 
therefore  extends  through  all  the  changes 
on  the  earth ;  '  by  him  who  is  the  Cre- 
ator of  all  tilings,'  and  whose  purpose 
alone  eaa  determine  when  the  end  shall 
25* 


Qod  should  be  finished,  as  he 
hath  declared  to  his  servants  ti^e 
prophets. 


be,  that  the  time  would  not  be  yet. 
Those  cherished  expectations  would  not 
yet  be  realized,  but  there  was  a  series 
of  important  events  to  intervene  before 
the  end  would  come.  Then  —  at  the 
time  when  the  seventh  uigel  should' 
sound — would  be  the  consummation  of 
all  things. 

7.  But  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the 
seventh  angel.  The  days  in  tiie  period 
of  time  embraced  by  the  sounding  of 
the  seventh  trumpet.  That  is,  the  affairs 
of  this  world  would  not  be  consum- 
mated in  that  period  embraced  in  the 
sounding  of  the  sixth  trumpet,  but  in 
that  embraced  in  the  sounding  of  the 
seventh  and  last  of  the  trumpets.  Comp. 
ch.  xi.  15-19.  *[  When  he  shall  begin  to 
sound.  That  is,  the  events  referred  to 
will  commence  at  the  period  when  the 
angel  shall  begin  to  sound.  It  will  not 
be  merely  during  or  in  that  period,  but 
the  sounding  of  the  trumpet,  and  the 
beginning  of  tiiose  events,  will  be  con- 
temporaneous. In  other  words,  then 
would  commence  the  reign  of  righteous- 
ness— the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah — the 
dominion  of  the  saints  on  the  earth. 

SThe  mystery  of  Ood  should  be  finished, 
n  the  meaning  of  the  word  mystery ^  see 
Notes  on  Eph.  i.  9.  It  means  here,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
purpose  or  truth  of  God  which  had  been 
concealed,  and  which  had  not  before 
been  communicated  to  man.  Here,  the 
particular  reference  is  to  the  divine  pur- 
pose which  had  been  long  concealed 
respecting  th^  destiny  of  the  world,  or 
respecting  the  setting  up  of  his  kingdom, 
but  which  had  been  progressively  un- 
folded by  the  prophets.  That  purpose 
would  be  "  finished,"  or  consummated, 
in  the  time  when  the  seventh  angel 
should  begin  to  sound.  Then  all  the 
"  mystery"  would  be  revealed  ,•  the  plan 
would  be  unfolded;  the  divine  purpose, 
so  long  concealed,  would  be  manifested, 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  and  of 
the  saints  would  be  set  up  on  the  earth. 
Under  that  period,  the  affairs  of  the 
world  would  be  ultimately  wound  up, 
and  the  whole  work  of  redemption  com* 
Ipleted.     ^  At  h€  hath  declared  to  hi9 
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8  And  the  voice  *  wbioh  I  lieord 
from  heayen  spake  unto  me  again, 
and  said.  Go,  and  take  the  utde 


a  rer.  4. 


BtrvanU  the  prophets.  As  he  lias  from 
time  to  time  dbelosed  his  purposes  to 
mankind  through  the  prophets.  The 
reference  here  S,  doubtless,  to  the  pro- 
phets of  the  Old  TeetMnent,  though  the 
language  would  kiolude  all  who  at  any 
time  had  uttered  any  predictions  re- 
specting the  final  condition  of  the  world. 
These  prophecies  had  been  scattered 
along  through  many  ages ;  but  the  angel 
says  that  at  that  time  all  that  had  been 
said  respecting  the  setting  up  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  the  reign  of  the  saints, 
and  the  dominion  of  the  Redeemer  on 
the  ewtb,  would  be  accomplished.  See 
Notes  on  eh.  xL  15.  From  the  passage 
thus  explained,  if  the  interpretation  is 
correct,  it  will  follow  that  the  sounding 
of  the  seventh  trumpet  (ch.  xi.  15-18)  is 
properly  the  conclusion  of  this  series  of 
visions,  and  denotes  a  "  eata»tr<n>h^*  in 
tSie  action,  and  that  what  follows  is  the 
commencement  of  a  new  series  of  visions. 
This  is  clear,  because  (a)  the  whole 
seven  seals,  comprising  the  seven  trum- 
pets of  the  seventh  seal,  must  embrace 
one  view  of  all  coming  events — since  this 
embraced  all  that  there  was  in  the 
volume  seen  in  the  hand  of  him  that  sat 
on  the  throne ;  (ft)  this  is  properly  im- 
plied in  the  word  here  rendered  ''  should 
be  finished"— rcXcar39,— the  fur  meaning 
of  which  is,  that  the  ''mystery"  here 
r^erred  to — ^the  hitherto  unrevealed  pur- 
pose or  plan  of  God— would,  under  that 
trumpet,  be  consummated  or  complete 
(see  the  conclusive  reasoning  of  Prof. 
Stuart  on  the  meaning  of  the  word,  vol. 
ii  p.  210,  foot-note) ;  and  (e)  it  will  be 
found  in  the  course  of  the  exposition 
that,  at  ch.  xL  19,  there  commences  a 
new  series  of  visions,  embracing  a  view 
of  the  world  in  its  religiotu  aspect,  or 
eceleeiaetical  characteristics,  reaching 
down  to  the  same  consummation,  and 
stating  at  the  close  of  that  (oh.  xx.) 
more  folly  what  is  here  (ch.  xi.  15-18) 
designated  in  a  more  summary  way-— the 
fiufd  triumph  of  religion,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  kingdom  of  the  saints. 
The  present  series  of  visions  (chs.  v.- 
zi.  1-18),  relates  rather  to  the  outward 
Mr  seeular  changes  which  would  ooonr 


book  idiich  is  open  in  the  hand  of 
the  ancel  wliioh  standeih  upon  the 
sea  and  upon  the  earth. 


on  the  earth,  which  were  to  affisct  th« 
welfare  of  the  ohuroh,  to  the  final  con- 
summation ;  the  next  series  (ch.  xL  19, 
xii.-xx.)  relates  to  the  church  internally, 
the  rise  of  Antiehiist,  and  the  effect  of 
the  rise  of  that  formidable  power  on  the 
internal  history  of  the  church,  to  the 
time  of  the  overthrow  of  that  power,  and 
the  triumphant  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  See  the  Analysis  of 
the  work,  Intro.  }  5.  In  other  words, 
this  series  of  visions  terminating  at 
eh.  xi  18,  refers,  as  the  leading  ^ing, 
to  what  would  occur  in  relation  to  the 
Roman  empire  considered  as  a  secular 
power,  in  which  the  dvnrch  would  be 
interested;  that  which  follows  (ch.  xt 
19.  xiL-xx.)  to  the  Roman  power  con- 
sidered as  a  great  apostasy,  and  setting 
up  a  mighty  and  most  oppressive 
domination  over  the  true  church,  mani- 
fested in  deep  corruption  and  bloody 
persecutions,  running  on  in  its  disas- 
trous influence  on  the  world,  until  that 
power  should  be  destroyed — Babylon 
fall — and  the  reign  of  the  saints  be 
introduced. 

8.  And  the  voice  tohich  I  heard  from 
heaven,  Yer.  4.  This  is  not  the  voice 
of  the  angel,  but  a  direct  divine  com- 
maud,  f  Said,  Oo  and  take  the  little 
book  that  ie  open,  Ac  That  is,  take  it 
out  of  his  hand,  and  do  with  it  as  yon 
shall  be  commanded.  There  is  a  very 
strong  resemblance  between  this  passage 
and  the  account  contained  in  Ezekiel, 
ch.  ii.  9,  10,  iii.  1-3.  Ezekiel  was  di- 
rected to  go  to  the  house  of  Israel  and 
deliver  a  divine  message,  whether  they 
would  hear  or  forbear,  and  in  order  that 
he  might  understand  what  message  to 
deliver,  there  was  shown  to.  him  a  roll 
of  a  book,  written  within  and  without 
That  roll  he  was  commanded  to  eat, 
and  he  found  itr  to  be  '  in  his  mouth  as 
honey  for  sweetness.'  John  has  added 
to  this  Uie  circumstance  that,  though 
'sweet  in  the  mouth,'  it  made  'the  belly 
bitter.'  The  additional  command  (ver. 
11),  Ihat  he  must  yet  *  prophesy  before 
many  people,'  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
he  had  the  narrative  in  Ezekiel  in  his 
eye,  for,  as  the  reenlt  of  hie  eating  th» 
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9  And  I  went  tinto  the  angel, 
and  said  unto  him,  Give  me  the 
little  book.  And  he  said  unto  me. 
Take  it,  *  and  eat  it  up;  and  it 

roll,  he  was  oommanded  to  go  and 
prophesy  to  the  people  of  Israel.  The 
passive  here  (ver.  8),  introduces  a  new 
symbol,  that  of  *  eating  the  book,'  and 
evidently  refers  to  something  that  was 
to  oocor  be/ore  the  '  mystery  should 
bo  finished '/  that  is,  before  the  seventh 
trumpet  should  sound.  ^  Which  is  open , 
in  the  hand,  &o.  On  the  symboUoal 
meaning  of  the  word  '  open,'  as  applied 
to  the  book,  see  Notes  on  ver.  2. 

9.  And  I  went  un^o  the  angeL  This  is 
symbolio  action,  and  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood literally.  As  it  is  Jiot  necessary 
to  suppose  that  an  angel  literally  de- 
scended, and  stood  upon  the '  sea  and 
the  land,  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  there  was  a  literal  act  of  going 
to  him,  and  taking  the  book  from  his 
hand,  and  eating  it.  ^  Give  me  the  little 
book.  In  accordance  with  the  command 
in  ver.  8.  We  may  suppose,  in  regard 
to  this,  (a)  that  the  symbol  was  designed 
to  represent  that  the  book  was  to  be 
used  in  the  purpose  here  referred  to,  or 
was  to  be  an  important  agent  or  instru- 
mentality in  accomplishing  the  purpose. 
The  book  is  held  forth  in  the  hand  of 
the  angel  as  a  striking  emblem.  There 
is  a  command  to  go  and  take  it  from  his 
hand  for  some  purpose  not  yet  disclosed. 
All  this  seems  to  imply  that  the  book — 
or  that  which  is  represented  by  it — 
would  be  an  important  instrument  in 
accomplishing  the  purpose  here  referred 
to.  (5)  The  application  for  the  book 
might  intimate  that,  on  the  part  of  him 
who  made  it,  there  would  be  some  strong 
desire  to  possess  it.  He  goes,  indeed, 
in  obedience  to  the  command;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  there  would  naturally  be 
a  desire  to  be  in  possession  of  the  vol- 
ume, or  to  know  the  contents  (comp.  ch. 
V.  4),  and  his  approach  to  the  angel  for 
the  book  would  be  most  naturally  inter- 
preted as  expressive  of  such  a  wish. 
^  And  he  said  unto  me,  Take  it.  As  if 
he  had  expected  this  application ;  or  had 
come  down  to  furnish  him  with  this 
little  volume,  and  had  anticipated  that 
the  request  would  be  made.  There  was 
no  reluctance  in  giving  it  up;  there  was 
no  attempt  to  withheld  it;  there  was  no 


shall  make  thy  belly  bitter,  but  it 
shall  be  in  thy  mouth  sweet  as 
honey. 

a  Eae.  8.  l-8j  14. 

prohibition  of  its  use.  The  angel  had 
no  commission,  and  no  desire,  to  retain 
it  for  himself,  and  no  hesitation  in 
placing  it  in  ihe  hands  of  the  seer  on 
the  first  application.  Would  not  the 
readiness  with  which  God  gives  his 
Bible  into  the  hands  of  men,  in  contra- 
distinction from  all  human  efforts  to 
restrain  its  use,  and  to  prevent  its  free 
circulation,  be  well  symbolized  by  this 
act  ?  ^  And  eat  it  up.  There  is  a  simi- 
lar command  in  Ezekiel,  iiL  1.  Of  course, 
this  is  to  be  understood  figuratively,  for 
no  one  would  interpret  literally  a  com- 
mand to  eat  a  manuscript  or  volume.  We 
have  in  common  use  a  somewhat  similar 
phrase,  when  we  speak  of  devouring  a 
book,  which  may  illustrate  this,  and 
which  is  not  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 
In  Jer.  xv.  16,  we  have  similar  lan- 
guage :  ''Thy  words  were  found,  and  I 
did  eat  Uiem ;  and  thy  word  was  unto 
me  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  my  heart" 
Thus  in  Latin,  the  words  propinare, 
imbibere,  devorare,  deglutire,  Ag,,  are 
used  to  denote  the  greediness  with  which 
knowledge  is  acquired.  Comp.  in  the 
Apocrypha,  2  Esdras  xiv.  38-40.  The 
meaning  here,  then,  is  plain.  He  was 
to  possess  himself  of  the  contents  of  the 
book;  to  receive  it  into  his  mind;  to 
apply  it,  as  we  do  food,  for  spiritual 
nourishment — truth  having,  in  this  re- 
spect, the  same  relation  to  the  mind 
which  food  has  to  the  body.  If  the 
little  book  was  a  symbol  of  the  Bible, 
it  would  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  truths 
of  that  book  became  the  nourisher  and 
supporter  of  the  publio  mind,  f  And  it 
shall  make<  thy  beUy  bitter.  This  is  a 
circumstance  which  does  not  occur  in 
the  corresponding  place  in  Ezekiel  (iiL 
1-3).  The  expression  here  must  refer 
to  something  that  would  occur  a/^er  the 
symbolical  action  of  'eating*  the.  little 
bpok,  or  to  some  consequence  of  eating 
it — ^for  the  act  of  eating  it  is  represented 
as  pleasant:  'in  my  mouth  sweet  as 
honey.'  The  meaning  here  is,  that  the 
effect  which  followed  from  eating  the 
book  was  painful  or  disagreeable  —  as 
food  would  be  that  was  pleasant  to 
the  taste,  bat  that  produced  bitter  pain 
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10  And  I  took  tlie  litHe  book 
out  of  the  angel's  hand,  and  ate 
it  up;   and  it  was  in  mj  mouth 

when  eaten.  The  folfilment  of  this  woald 
be  found  in  one  of  two  things,  (a)  It 
might  mean  that  the  message  to  be  de- 
lirered  in  consequence  of  devouring  the 
book,  or  the  message  which  it  contained, 
would  be  of  a  painful  or  distressing  cha- 
racter : — ^that  with  whateyer  pleasure  the 
book  might  be  received  and  devoured,  it 
would  be  found  to  contain  a  communi- 
cation that  would  be  indicative  of  woe  or 
sorrow.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
little  book  that  Ezekiel  was  commanded 
to  eat  up.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  this 
book,  it  is  said,  "And  it  was  written 
within  and  without;  and  there  was  writ- 
ten therein  lamentations,  and  mourning, 
and  woe."  Ezek.  ii.  10.  Oomp.  ch.  iii. 
4-9,  where  the  contents  of  the  book,  and 
•the  effect  of  proclaiming  the  message 
which  it  contained,  are  more  fully 
stated.  So  here,  the  meaning  may  be, 
that,  however  gladly  John  may  have 
taken  the  book,  and  with  whatever 
pleasure  he  may  have  devoured  its  con- 
tents, yet  that  it  would  be  found  to  be 
charged  with  the  threatening  of  wrath, 
and  with  denunciations  of  a  judgment 
to  come,  the  delivery  of  which  would  be 
well  represented  by  the  '*  bitterness" 
which  is  said  to  have  followed  from 
"eating"  the  volume.  Or  (6)  it  may 
mean,  that  the  consequence  of  devour- 
ing the  book ; — that  is,  of  embracing  its 
doctrines,  would  be  persecutions  and 
trouble  —  well  represented  by  the  "  bit- 
terness" that  followed  the  "  eating"  of 
the  volume.  Either  of  these  ideas  would 
be  a  fulfilment  of  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  symbol ;  for,  on  the  supposition  that 
either  of  these  occurred  in  fact,  it  would 
properly  be  symbolized  by  the  eating  of 
a  volume  that  was  sweet  to  the  taste, 
but  that  made  the  belly  bitter.  ^  But 
it  shall  he  in  thy  mouth  eteeet  a»  honey. 
So  in  Ezekiel  iii.  3.  The  proper  fulfil- 
ment of  this,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand. It  would  well  represent  the  plea- 
sure derived  from  divine  truth  —  the 
sweetness  of  the  word  of  0od — the 
relish  with  which  it  is  embraced  by 
those  that  love  it.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  "little  book"  here  refers  to  the 
Bible,  and  to  the  use  which  would  be 
made  of  it  in  the  times  referred  to,  it 


sweet  as  honey;  and  as  soon  as 
I  had  eaten  it,  my  belly  was 
bitter. 


would  properly  denote  the  relish  which 
would  exist  for  the  sacred  volume,  and 
the  happiness  which  would  be  found  in 
its  perusal : — for  this  very  image  is  fire- 
quently  employed  to  denote  this.  Thus 
in  Ps.  Tciz.  10:  —  "More  to  be  desired 
are  they  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine 
gold ;  sweeter  also  than  honey,  and  the 
honey-comb."  Ps.  cxix.  103 :  —  "  How 
sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my  taste ;  yea 
sweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth."  We 
are  then  to  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
in  some  prevailing  delight  or  satisfac- 
tion, in  the  times  referred  to,  in  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  or  in  the  truths  of 
revelation. 

10.  And  cat  soon  at  I  had  eaten  it,  my 
helly  tDOM  made  bitter.  The  effect  imme- 
diately followed : — that  is,  as  soon  as  he 
was  made  acquainted  witii  the  contents 
of  the  book,  either,  as  above  explained, 
requiring  him  to  deliver  some  message 
of  woe  and  wrath  which  it  would  bo 
painful  to  deliver;  or,  that  the  conse- 
quence of  receiving  it  was  to  bring  on 
bitter  persecutions  and  trials. 

11.  And  he  »aid  unto  me,  -The  anget 
then  said.  %  Thou  must  prophesy.  The 
word  ** prophesy**  here  is  evidently  used 
in  the  large  sense  of  making  known 
divine  truth  in  general ;  not  in  the  com- 
paratively narrow  and  limited  sense  in 
which  it  IS  eommonly  used,  as  referring 
merely  to  the  foretelling  of  future  events. 
See  the  word  explained,  in  the  Notes  on 
Rom.  xii.  6 ;  J  Cor.  xiv.  1.  The  mean- 
ing is,  that,  a::  a  consequence  of  be- 
coming possessed  of  the  little  volume 
and  its  contents,  he  would  be  called  to 
proclaim  divine  truth,  or  to  make  the 
message  of  God  known  to  mankind. 
The  direct  address  is  to  John  himself; 
but  it  is  evidently  not  to  be  understood 
of  him  personally.  He  is  represented  as 
seeing  the  angel ;  as  hearkening  to  his 
voice;  as  listening  to  the  solemn  oath 
which  he  took;  as  receiving  and  eating 
the  volume;  and  then  as  prophesying 
to  many  people :  but  the  reference  is  un- 
doubtedly to  the  far-  distan  t  future.  If  the 
allusion  is  to  the  times  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  meaning  is,  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  not,  as  would  be  expected,about 
to  occur,  but  that  there  was  to  be  on  inter- 
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11  And  he  said  imto  me,  Thou 
must  prophesy  again  before  many 


▼al  long  enough  to  permit  the  gospel  to 
be    proclaimed  before    ''nations,    and 
tongues,   and    kings;"  that  in   conse- 
quence of  coming  into  possession  of  the 
'^little  book,"  the  word  of  God,   the 
truth  was  yet  to  be  proclaimed  far  and 
wide  on  the  earth.     ^  Again — irrfXtv. 
This  had  been  done  before.    That  is, 
supposing  this  to  refer  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  it  could  be  said  (a)  that 
this  had  been  done  be/ore — that  the 
gospel  had  been  in  former  times  proclaim- 
ed in  its  purity  before  **  many  peoples, 
and  nations,  and  tongues,  and  kings," 
and  (6)  that  it  would  be  done  "  again :" — 
iSiat  is,  though  the  word  of  God  had 
been  hidden,  and  a  mass  of  corrupt  tra- 
ditions had  taken  its  place,  yet  the  time 
would   come   when   those   puro   truths 
would  be  made  known  again  to  all  lands. 
This  will  explain  the  word  ''  again"  in 
this    place — not   meaning    Uiat    John 
would  do  this  personally,  but  that  this 
would  be  in  fact  the  result  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bible  to  the  church,     f  Be- 
fore many  peoples,    This^  word  denotes 
people  considered  as  masses,  or  as  group- 
ed together  in  masses,  without  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done.    It  is 
used  when  we  look  on  a  mass  of  men, 
without  taking  into  account^  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  of  the  same  na- 
tion, or  language,  or  rank.    See  Notes 
on  ch.  -yii.  9.    The  plural  is  used  here — 
"peoples" — perhaps  to  denote  that  those 
to    whom    the    truth   would  be  made 
known  would  be  very  numerous.    They 
would  not  only  be  numerous  in  regard 
to  the  individuals  to  whom  it  would  be 
communicated,  but  numerous  considered 
as  communities  or  nations.    ^  And  na- 
tions.   The  word  nations  here  denotes 
people  considered  as  separated  by  na- 
tional boundaries,   constitutions,   laws, 
customs.  See  Notes  on  ch.  vii.  9.  %  And 
tongttes.    People  considered  as  divided 
bylanguageei: — a  division  not  always, 
or  necessarily,  the  same  as  that  denoted 
by  the  word  "  people"  or  "  nations"  as 
used    in    this    passage.     ^  And    kings, 
Bulers  of  the  people.    The  meaning  is, 
that  the  gospel  would  not  only  be  borne 
before  the  i^asses  of  mahkind,  but  in  a 
spedal  manner  before  kings  and  rulers. 
The  effect  of  thus  possessing  the  ''little 


peoples,  and  nations,  and  tongnes, 
and  kings. 


volume" — or  of  the  "  open  book"  of  re- 
vealed truth  would  ultimately  be  that 
the  message  of  life  would  be  carried 
with  power  before  princes  and  rulers, 
and  would  influence  them  as  well  as  the 
common  people. 

In  enquiring  now  ibr  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  this  symbol  as  thus  ex- 
plained, we  naturally  turn  to  the  Re- 
formation, and  ask  whether  there  was 
any  thing  in  that  of  which  this  would 
be  the  proper  emUem.  The  following 
things,  then,  are  found  in  fact  as  occur- 
ring  at  that  time,  of  which  the  symbol 
before  us  may  be  regarded  as  the  proper 
representation. 

(1)  The  reception  of  the  Bible  as  from 
the  hand  of  an  angel  —  or  ita  recovery 
from  obscurity  and  forgetfldness,  as  if 
it  were  now  restored  to  the  church  by  a 
heavenly  interposition.  The  influence 
of  the  Bible  on  the  Reformation!  the 
fact  that  it  was  now  recovered  from  its 
obscurity,  and  that  it  was  made  the 
grand  instrument  in  the  Reformation, 
has  already  been  illustrated.  See  Notes 
on  ver.  2.  The  symbolical  action  of 
taking  it  from  the  hand  of  an  angel,  was 
not  an  impiroper  representation  of  its 
reception  ^ain  by  tibe  church,  and  of 
its  restoration  to  its  true  place  in  the 
church.  It  became,  as  it  is  proper  that 
it  should  always  be,  the  grand  means  of 
the  defence  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  truth  in  the  world. 

(2)  The  statement  that  the  little 
book  when  eaten  was  "  in  'the  mouth 
sweet  as  honey,"  is  a  striking  and  proper 
representation  of  the  relish  felt  for  the 
sacred  Scriptures  by  those  who  love  the 
truth  (comp.  Notes  on  ver.  9),  and  is 
especisdly  appropriate  to  describe  the 
interest  which  was  felt  in  the  volume  of 
revealed  truth  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. For  the  Bible  was  to  the  reformers 
emphatically  a  new  book.  It  had  been 
driven  from  common  use  to  make  way  for 
the  legends  of  the  saints,  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  church.  It  had,  therefore, 
when  translated  into  the  vernacular 
tongue,  and  when  circulated  and  read, 
the  freshness  of  novelty — the  interest 
which  a  volume  of  reveided  truth  would 
have  if  just  given  from  hea;v  en.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  well  known  with  what  avidity 
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and  relish  the  raored  rolome  wm  studied 
bj  Luther  and  his  fellow-laborers  in  the 
Reformation;  how  they  devoured  its 
dootrines;  how  they  looked  to  it  for 
comfort  in  their  times  of  trial;  haw 
sweet  and  sustaining  were  its  promised 
in  the  troubles  that  eame  upon  them, 
and  in  the  labors  which  they  were  oaUed 
to  perform. 

(3)  The  representation  that,  after  it 
was  eaten,  it  was  "  bitter/'  wovikd  not 
improperly  describe  the  effect,  in  some 
respeets,  of  thus  reoeiving  the  Biblci  and 
making  it  the  groundwork  of  faith.  It 
brought  the  Reformers  at  once  into  con- 
flict with  all  the  power  of  the  Papacy 
and  the  priesthood;  exposed  them  to 
persecution ;  aroused  against  them  a  host 
of  enemies  among  the  princes  and  rulers 
of  the  earth ;  and  was  the  cause  for  which 
many  of  them  were  put  to  death.  Such 
effects  followed  substantially  when  Wic- 
lif  translated  the  Bible;  when  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  published 
the  pure  doctrines  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; and  when  Luther  gare  to  the 

Keople  the  word  of  God  in  their  own 
kuguage.  To  a  great  extent  this  is 
always  so  —  that,  however  sweet  and 
precious  the  truths  of  the  Bible  may  be 
to  the  preacher  himself,  one  of  the  effects 
of  his  attempting  to  preach  those  truths 
may  be  such  opposition  on  the  part  of 
men,  such  cold  indifference,  or  such 
fierce  persecution,  that  it  woidd  be  well 
illustrated  by  what  is  said  here,  'Mt 
shall  make  thy  belly  bitter." 

(4)  The  representation  that,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  receiving  that  book,  he 
would  prophesy  again  before  many  peo- 
ple, is  a  fit  representation  of  the  effect 
of  the  reception  of  the  Bible  again  by 
the  church,  and  of  allowing  it  its  proper 
place  there.  For  (a)  it  led  to  preaching , 
or,  in  the  language  of  this  passage, 
"  prophesying*' — a  thing  comparatively 
little  known  before  for  many  ages.  The 
grand  business  in  the  Papal  communion 
was  not,  and  is  not,  preachingf  but  the 
performance  of  rites  and  ceremonies. 
Genufiexions,  crossings,  burning  of  in- 
cense, processions,  music,  constitute 
the  characteristic  features  of  all  Papal 
churches;  the  grand  thing  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  Protestant  churches  all 
over  the  world,  just  in  proportion  as 
they  are  Protestant,  is  pre<iehing.  The 
Protestant  religion — the  pjire  form  of 
religion  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  Kew  I 


Testament — has  few  odremonies;  its 
rites  are  simple;  it  depends  for  success 
on  the  promulgation  and  defence  of  the 
truth,  with  the  attending  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  for  this  view  of  the 
nature  and  degree  of  religion,  the  world 
is  indebted  to  the  faot  that  the  Bible 
was  again  reetored  to  its  true  place  in 
the  choch.  {h)  The  Bible  is  the  basis  of 
all  genuine  precuMng*  Preaching  will 
not  be  kept  up  in  its  purify,  ezoept  in 
the  places  where  the  Bible  is  freely 
circulated,  and  where  it  is  studied ;  and 
where  it  ie  studied,  there  will  be,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  preaehera. 
Just  in  proportion  aa  the  Bible  is  studied 
in  the  world,  we  may  expect  that  preach- 
ing will  be  better  underatood,  and  that 
the  number  of  preachers  will  be  in> 
creased,  (e)  The  study  of  the  Kble  is 
the  foundation  of  all  the  efforts  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  tiie  truth  to  **  peoples, 
and  nations,  and  tongues,  and  kings,"  in 
our  own  times.  All  these  efforts  have 
been  originated  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Bible  to  its  proi>er  place  in  the  church, 
and  to  its  more  -profound  and  accurate 
study  in  this  age ;  for  these  efforts  are 
but  carrying  out  the  ipjunction  of  the 
Saviour  as  recorded  in  this  book — to  "  go 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature."  {d)  The  same  thing 
will  be  true  to  the  end  of  the  world  :-^ 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  portion  of  the 
book  of  Revelation  before  us,  till  **  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ, 
and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever," 
ch.  zi.  15.  The  fact  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Bible  to  its  proper  place  in  the 
church,  will,  therefore,  ultimately  be  the 
means  of  the  conversion  of  the  whole 
world  to  God ;  and  this  fietct,  so  mo- 
mentous in  its  nature  and  its  conse- 
quences,  was  worthy  to  be  symbolized 
by  the  appearance  of  the  **  angel  descend- 
ing from  heaven  clothed  with  a  cloud;" 
was  properly  represented  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  appeared — 'his  face 
radiant  as  the  sun,  and  his  feet  pillars  of 
fire;'  was  worthy  to  be  expressed  by 
the  position  which  he  assumed,  a« 
''standing  on  the  sea  and  the  earth" — 
as  if  all  the  world  were  interested  in  the 
purpose  of  his  mission ;  and  was  worthy 
of  the  loud  proclamation  which  he  made 
—as  if  a  new  order  of  things  were  to. 
commence.  Beautiful  and  sublime^  then^ 
as  this  chapter  is,  and  always  has  been 
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08teein«dy  tm  u  eompoflitiony  it  becomes 
still  more  beautUhl  and  sublime  if  it  be 
regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  Reformi^ 
tion  —  an  event  the  most  glorious,  and 
the  most  important  in  its  issues,  of  any 
that  has  occurred  since  the  Saviour  ap- 
peared on  the  earth. 

CHAPTER  XL 

ANALYSIS  OF  THB  CHAPTER. 

This  chapter,  which  is  yery  impro- 
perly separated  from  the  preceding,  and 
improperly  ended — for  it  should  have 
been  closed  at  rer.  18, — consists  (ex- 
cluding the  last  verse,  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  succeeding  chapter,)  es- 
sentiidly  of  three  parts : 

I.  The  measuring  of  the  temple,  vs. 
1,  2.  A  reed,  or  measuring  stick,  is 
given  to  John,  and  he  is  directed  to 
arise  and  measure  the  temple.  This 
direction  embraces  two  parts :  (a)  he  was 
to  measure,  that  is,  to  take  an  exact 
estimate  of  the  temple,  of  the  altar,  and 
of  the  true  worshippers ;  (h)  he  was  care- 
fully to  separate  this,  in  his  estimate, 
from  the  outward  court,  which  was  to 
be  left  out  and  to  be  given  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, to  be  trodden  under  foot  forty-two 
months ;  that  is,  three  years  and  a  half, 
or  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days  —  a 
period  celebrated  in  the  book  of  Daniel 
as  well  as  in  this  book. 

H.  The  two  witnesses,  vs.  3-13.  This 
is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  difficult 
portion  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  and 
its  meaning  can  be  stated  only  after  a 
careful  examination  of  the  signification 
of  the  words  and  phrases  used.  The 
general  statement  in  regard  to  these 
witnesses  is,  that  they  should  have 
power,  and  should  prophesy  for  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  days ;  that  if  any  one 
should  attempt  to  injure  them,  they  had 
power,  by  fire  that  proceeded  out  of 
their  mouths,  to  devour  and  kill  their 
enemies,*  that  they  had  power  to  shut 
heaven  so  that  it  ^ould  not  rain,  and 
power  to  turn  the  waters  of  the  earth 
into  blood,  and  power  to  smite  the  earth 
with  plagues  as  often  as  they  chose ;  that 
when  they  had  completed  their  testi- 
mony, the  beast  that  ascends  out  of  the 
bottomless  pit  would  make  war  with 
them,  and  overcome  them,  and  kill  them; 
that  their  dead  bodies  would  lie  un- 
buried  in  that  great  city  where  the  Lord 
was  crucified  three  days  and  a  half;  that 


they  that  dwelt  upon  the  earth  would 
extdt  in  their  death,  and  send  gifts  to 
one  another  in  token  of  their  joy ;  that 
after  the  three  days  and  a  half  the  spirit 
of  life  from  God  would  enter  into  them 
again,  and  they  would  stand  up  on  their 
feet;  that  they  would  then  be  taken  up. 
into  heaven^  in  the  sight  of  their  ene- 
mies; and  that,  at  the  time  of  their 
ascension,  there  would  be  a  great  earth- 
quake,  and  a  tenth  part  of  the  city 
would  fall,  and  many  (seven  thousand) 
would  be  killed,  and  that  the  remainder 
would  be  affrighted,  and  would  give 
glory  to  the  God  of  heaven. 

IIL  The  sounding  of  the  seventh 
trumpet,  vs.  14-18.  This  is  the  grand 
consummation  of  the  whole ;  the  end  of 
this  series  of  visions;  the  end  of  the 
world.  A  rapid  glance  only  is  given  of 
it  here,  for  under  another  series  of 
visions  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
state  of  the  world  is  given  under  the  final 
triumph  of  truth.  Here,  as  a  proper  close 
of  the  first  series  of  visions,  the  result  is 
merely  glanced  at  or  adverted  to  —  that 
then  the  period  would  have  arrived 
when  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  wer^^ 
to  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and 
of  his  Christ,  and  when  he  should  com- 
mence that  reign  which  was  to  continue 
for  ever.  Then  universal  peace  and 
happiness  would  reign,  and  the  long, 
promised  and  expected  kingdom  of  God 
on  the  earth  would  be  established.  The 
"nations"  had  been  "angry,"  but  the 
time  had  now  come  when  a  judgment 
was  to  be  pronounced  on  the  dead,  and 
when  the  due  reward  was  to  be  given  to 
the  servants  of  God  —  the  prophets,  and 
the  saints,  and  those  who  feared  his 
name,  smeJl  and  great,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  kingdom,  and  the 
complete  triumph  of  the  true  religion  in 
the  world. 

I  regard  this  chapter,  therefore,  to 
ver.  18,  as  extending  down  to  the  con- 
summation of  all  things,  and  as  dis- 
closing  the  last  of  the  visions  seen  in 
the  scroll  or  volume  "  sealed  with  the 
seven  seals,"  oh.  v.  1.  For  te  reason 
above  suggested,  and  which  will  appear 
more  fully  hereafter,  the  detail  is  here 
much  less  minute  tiian  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  historic  visions,  but  still 
it  embraces  the  whole  period,  and  states 
in  few  words  what  will  be  the  oonditioa 
of  things  in  the  end.  This  was  all  ^at 
was  necessary;  this  was,  in  taett  ^e 
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leading  design  of  the  whole  book.  The 
end  towards  whieh  all  tended — that 
whioh  John  needed  most  to  know  —  and 
which  the  choreh  needed  most  to  know, 
was  that  religion  would  ultimately  tri- 
umph, and  that  the  period  wotUd  arriye 
when  it  could  be  announced  that  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  had  become  the 
kingdoms  of  God  and  of  his  Christ. 
That  is  here  announced;  and  that  is 
properly  tiie  close  of  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  whole  book.  * 

1.  And  there  vxu  fftven  me.  He  does 
not  say  by  whom,  but  the  connexion 
would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  by  the 
angeL  All  this  is  of  course  to  be  regard- 
ed as  symbolicaL  The  representation 
undoubtedly  pertains  to  a  future  age,  but 
the  language  is  such  as  would  be  pro- 
perly addressed  to  one  who  had  been  a 
Jew,  and  the  imagery  employed  is  such 
as  he  would  be  more  likely  to  understand 
than  any  other.  The  language  and  the 
imagery  are,  therefore,  taken  from  the 
temple,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  had  any  literal  reference  to  the 
temple,  or  even  that  John  would  so  un- 
derstand it  Nor  does  the  language 
here  used  prove  that  -the  temple  was 
standing  at  the  time  when  the  book  was 
written ;  for  as  it  is  symbolical,  it  is  what 
would  be  employed  whether  the  temple 
were  standing  or  not,  and  would  be  as 
likely  to  be  used  ib  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  It  is  such  language  as  John, 
educated  as  a  Jew,  and  familiar  with  the 
temple  worship,  would  be  likely  to  em- 
ploy if  he  designed  to  make  a  represent- 
ation pertaining  to  the  church.  ^  A 
reed. — KdXa/ios^  This  word  properly  de- 
notes a  plant  with  a  jointed  hollow  stalk, 
growing  in  wet  grounds.  Then  it  refers 
to  the  stalk  as  cut  for  use,  as  a  mea- 
suring-stick, as  in  this  place ;  or  a  mock 
sceptre,  Matt.  xxviL  29,  30 ;  or  a  pen  for 
writing,*  3  John  13.  Here  it  means 
merely  a  stick  that  could  be  used  for 
measuring.  ^  Like  unto  a  rod.  This 
word — ^d^dos — moans  properly  a  rod, 
wand,  staff,  used  either  for  scourging, 
1  Cor.  iv.  21,  or  for  leaning  upon  in 
walking,  Matt.  x.  10,  or  for  a  sceptre, 
Heb.  i.  8.    Here  the  meaning  is,  that 


stoodf  saTing,  Rise,  and  measure 
the  temple  of  Gk>d,  and  the  altar, 
and  them  that  worship  therein. 
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the  reed  that  was  put  into  his  hands  was 
like  such  a  rod  or  staff  in  respect  to  sizoy 
and  was  therefore  convenient  for  han- 
dling. The  word  rod  also  is  used  to 
denote  a  measuring  pole,  Ps.  Ixxiv.  2, 
Jer.  X.  16,  li.  19.  %  And  the  angel  etood, 
aajfing.  The  phrase  "the  angel  stood," 
is  wanting  in  many  Mss.  and  editioiA  of 
the  New  Testamoit,  and  is  rejeeted  by 
Prof.  Stuart  as  spurious.  It  is  also 
rejected  in  the  critical  editions  of  Gries- 
bach  and  Hahn,  and  marked  as  doubtful 
by  Tittmann.  The  best  critical  authority 
is  against  it,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Zech.  iii.  5.  The  con- 
nexion does  not  demand  it,  and  we  may, 
therefore,  regard  the  meaning  to  be,  that 
the  one  who  gave  him  the  reed,  whoever 
he  was,  at  the  same  time  addressed  him, 
and  commanded  him  to  take  a  measure 
of  the  temple  and  the  altar,  f  Biee,  and 
mecuure  the  temple  of  Ood,  That  is,  as- 
certain its  true  dimensions  with  the  reed 
in  your  hand.  Of  pourse,  this  could  not 
be  understood  of  the  literal  temple — 
whether  standing  or  not — for  the  exact 
measure  of  that  was  sufficienUy  well- 
known.  The  word,  then,  must  be  used 
of  something  which  the  temple  would 
denote  or  represent,  and  this  would 
properly  be  the  church,  considered  as 
the  abode  of  God  on  the  earth.  Un- 
der the  Old  dispensation,  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  that  abode;  under  the 
New,  that  peculiar  residence  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  church,  and  God  is  repre- 
sented as  dwelling  in  it  See  Notes  on 
1  Cor.  iii.  16.  Thus  the  word  is  undoubt- 
edly used  here,  and  the  simple  meaning 
is,  that  he  who  is  thus  addressed  is 
directed  to  take  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  true  church  of  God ;  a«  accurate  as 
if  he  were  to  apply  a  measuring-reed  to 
ascertain  the  dimensions  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem.  In  doing  that,  if  the  di- 
rection had  been  literally  to  measure  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  would  ascertain 
its  length,  and  breadth,  and  height;  he 
would  measure  its  rooms,  its  doorways, 
its  porticoes;  he  would  take  such  a 
measurement  of  it  that,  in  a  description 
or  drawing,  it  could  be  distinguished 
from  other  edifices,  or  that  one  could  be 
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2  But  the  coiurt  *  whkli  is  with- 
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eonstructed  like  it,  or  that  a  just  idea 
could  be  obtained  of  it  if  it  should  be 
destroyed.  If  the  direction  be  under- 
stood figiiratiYely,  as  applicable  to  the 
Christian  church,  the  work  to  be  done 
would  be  to  obtain  an  exact  estimate  or 
measurement  of  what  the  true  chureh 
was  —  as  distinguished  from  all  other 
bodies  of  men,  and  as  constituted,  and 
appointed,  by  the  direction  of  Qodj 
such  a  measurement  that  its  character- 
istics eonld  be  made  known;  that  a 
church  could  be  oi^anized  according  to 
this,  and  that  the  accurate  description 
could  be  transmitted  to  future  times. 
John  has  not,  indeed,  preserved  the 
measurement;  for  the  main  idea  here  is 
not  that  he  wa«  to  presorre  such  a 
model,  but  that,  in  the  circumstances, 
and  at  the  time  referred  to,  the  proper 
business  would  be  to  engage  in  such  a 
measurement  of  the  church  that  its  true 
dimensions  or  character  might  be  known. 
There  would  be,  therefore,  a  fulfilment 
of  this,  if  at  the  time  here  referred  to 
there  should  be  occa«ton,  from  any  cause, 
to  inquire  what  constituted  the  true 
church ;  if  it  was  necessary  to  separate 
and  distinguish  it  from  all  other  bodies ; 
and  if  there  should  be  any  such  prevail- 
ing uncertainty  as  to  make  an  accurate 
investigation  necessary,  f  And  the  al- 
tar. On  the  form,  situation,  and  uses 
of  the  altar,  see  Notes  on  Matt  v.  23, 24, 
xzi.  12.  The  altar  here  referred  to  was, 
undoubtedly,  the  altar  situated  in  front 
of  the  temple,  where  the  daily  sacrifice 
was  offered.  To  measure  that  literally, 
would  be  to  take  its  dimensions  of 
length,  breadth,  and  height;  but  it  is 
plfJn  that  that  cannot  be  intended  here, 
for  there  was  no  such  altar  where  John 
was,  and,  if  the  reference  were  to  the 
altar  at  Jerusalem,  its  dimensions  were 
sufficiently  kn  own.  This^  language,  then, 
like  the  former,  must  be  understood 
metaphorically,  and  then  it  must  mean — 
as  the  altar  was  the  place  of  aacn^ee— to 
take  an  estimate  of  the  church  consi- 
dered with  reference  to  its  notion^  of 
sacrifice,  or  of  the  prevailing  views 
respecting  the  sacrifice  to  be  made  for 
sin,  and  the  method  of  reconciliation 
with  God.  It  is  by  sacrifice  that  a 
method  is  provided  for  reconciliation 
with  Gh>d;  by  sacrifice  that  sin  is  par- 
26 


out   ther  temple  *  leave  out,   and 

h  cast  out. 

doned ;  by  sacrifice  that  man  is  justified; 
and  the  direction  here  is  equivalent, 
therefore,  to  a  command  to  make  an 
investigation  on  these  subjects,  and 
all  that  is  implied  would  be  fulfilled  if  a 
state  of  things  should  exist  where  it 
would  be  necessary  to  institute  an  ex- 
amination into  the  prevailing  views  in 
the  church  on  the  subject  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  the  true  method  of  justifica- 
tion 'before  God. .  ^  And  theni  that  wor- 
ship therein.  In  the  temple ;  or,  as  the 
temple  is  the  representation  here  of  the 
church,  of  those  who  are  in  the  church 
as  professed  worshippers  of  God.  There 
is  some  apparent  incongruity  in  direct- 
ing him  to  **  measured'  those  who  were 
engaged  in  worship;  but  the  obvious 
meaning  is,  that  he  was  to  take  a  correct 
estimate  of  their  character ;  of  what  they 
professed ;  of  the  reality  of  their  piety ; 
of  their  lives,  and  of  the  general  state 
of  the  church  considered  as  professedly 
worshipping  God.  This  would  receive 
its  fulfilment,  if  a  state  of  things  should 
arise  in  the  church  which  would  make 
it  necessary  to  go  into  a  close  and  search- 
ing examination  on  all  these  points,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  was  the  true 
church,  and  what  was  necessary  to  con- 
stitute true  membership  in  it.  There 
were,  therefore,  three  things,  as  indi- 
cated by  this  verse,  which  John  was 
directed  to  do,  so  far  as  the  use  of  the 
measuring-rod  was  concerned:  (a)  to 
take  a  just  estimate  of  what  constitutes 
the  true  church,  as  distinguished  from 
all  other  associations  of  men ;  (h)  to  in- 
stitute a  careful  examination  into  the 
opinions  in  the  chureh  on  the  subject 
of  sacrifice  or  atonement — ^involving  the 
whole  question  about  the  method  of 
justification  before  God ;  and  (c)  to  take 
a  correct  estimate  of  what  constitutes 
true  membership  in  the  church;  or  to 
investigate  with  care  the  prevailing 
opinions  about  the  qualifications  for 
membership. 

2.  JSut  the  court  lohich  is  mthout  the 
temple.  Which  is  outside  of  the  temple 
proper,  and,  therefore,  which  does  not 
strictly  appertain  to  it  There  is  un- 
doubtedly reference  here  to  the  **  court 
of  the  Gentiles,"  as  it  was  called  among 
the  Jews — the  outer  court  of  the  temple 
to  which  the  Gentiles  had  access,  and 
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measure  it  not;  for  *  it  is  given 
unto  the  (Gentiles:   and  the  holy 

a  Lu.  21  24. 

within  which  they  were  not  permitted  to 
go.  For  a  description  of  thia,  see  Notes 
on  Matt  zzL  12.  To  an  obseryer  this 
would  «€«m  to  be  a  part  of  the  templei 
and  the  persons  there  assembled  a  por- 
tion of  the  true  worshippers  of  Qod ;  but 
It  was  necessarily  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  In  forming  an  estimate  of  those 
who,  acoording  to  the  Hebrew  notionsi 
were  true  worshippers  of  God,  only  those 
would  be  regarded  as  such  who  had  the 
priyilege  of  access  to  the  inner  oonrt> 
and  to  the  altar.  In  making  such  an  1 
estimate,  therefore,  those  who  had  no 
nearer  access  than  that  court,  would  be 
omitted;  that  is,  they  would  not  be 
reckoned  as  necessarily  any  part  of  those 
who  were  regarded  as  th^  people  of 
God.  \  Leave  out  and  measure  it  not, 
Marg.,  catt  out.  So  the  Greek.  The 
meaning  is,  that  he  was  not  to  reckon  it 
as  appertaining  to  the  true  temple  of 
worshippers.  There  is,  indeed,  a  degree 
of  force  in  the  words  rendered  "leave 
out"  or,  in  the  margin,  " caet  out" — 
f/cjJaXXc  i|w  —  which  implies  more  than 
a  mere  paeaing  by,  or  omieeion.  The 
word  (ixjSdXXw)  usually  has  the  idea  of 
force  or  impuhe  (Matt.  zt.  17;  Acts 
zzYii.  38 ;  Matt.  viii.  12,  zzt.  30 ;  Mark 
ztI.  9,  et  al.)f  and  the  word  here  would 
denote  some  decisive  or  positive  act  by 
which  it  would  be  indicated  that  this 
was  not  any  port  of  the  true  temple,  but 
was  to  be  regarded  as  appertaining  to 
something  else.  He  was  not  merely  not 
to  mention  it,  or  not  to  include  it  in  the 
measurement,  but  he  was  to  do  this  by 
some  act  which  would  indicate  that  it 
was  the  result  of  design  in  the  case,  and 
not  by  accidentally  passing  it  by.  f  For 
it  is  given  unto  the  Oentilee,  It  properly 
appertains  to  them  as  their  own.  Though 
near  the  temple,  and  included  in  the- 
general  range  of  building,  yet  it  does 
not  pertain  to  those  who  worship  there, 
but  to  those  who  are  regarded  as 
heathen  and  strangers.  It  is  not  said 
that  it  was  then  given  to  the  Gentiles ; 
nor  is  it  said  that  it  was  given  to  them 
to  be  overrun  and  trodden  down  by 
them,  but  that  it  appertained  to  them, 
and  was  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
**"*""      They  occupied  it»  not  as  the 
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people  of  jGod,  but  as  those  who  were 
toUkoui  the  true  church,  and  who  did 
not  appertain  to  its  real  eommunion. 
This  would  find  a  fulfilment  if  there 
should  arise  a  state  of  things  in  the 
ohnroh  in  whieh  it  would  be  neoesssuy 
to  draw  a  line  between  those  who  pro~ 
perly  constituted  the  ehnreh  and  those 
who  did  not;  if  there  should  be  snoh  a 
condition  of  things  that  any  consider- 
able portion  of  &os6  who  professedly 
appertained  to  the  church  ought  to  be 
divided  off  as  not  belonging  to  it,  or 
would  have  such  characteristio  marics 
that  it  eould  be  seen  that  they  were 
staiagers  and  aliens.    The  interpretatioii 
would  demand  that  they  should  sustain 
tome  relation  to  the  church,  or  that  they 
would  eeem  to  belong  to  it — as  the  court 
did  to  the  temple;  but  stiU  that  this  waa 
in  appearance  only,  and  that  in  esti* 
mating  the  true  church  it  was  necessaiy 
to  leave  them  out  altogether.    Of  course 
this  would  not  imply  that  there  might 
not  be  some  sincere  worshippers  among 
them  as  individuals — as  there  would  be 
found  usually,  in  the  court  of  the  Gen* 
tiles  in  the  literal  temple,  some  who  were 
proselytes  and  devout  worshippers,  but 
what  is  here  said  relates  to  them  as  a 
mass  or  body-^that  they  did  not  belong 
to  the  true  church  but  to  the  Gentiles. 
%And  the  holy  city.     The  whole  holy 
city  —  not  merely  the  outer  court  of  the 
Gentiles  which  it  is  said  was  given  to 
them,  nor  the  temple  as  such,  but  the 
entire  holy  city.    There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  words    "  Uie    holy  city"    literaUy 
refer  to  Jerusalem  —  a  city  so  called 
because  it  was  tJie  peculiar  place  of  the 
worship  of  God.    See  Notes  on  Matt 
iv.  5 ;  comp.  Neh.  zL  1, 18 ;  Isa.  IIL  1 ; 
Dan.  iz.  24;  Matt  zzvii.  63.    But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  is  its 
meaning  here.    The  ''holy  city"  Jem- 
salem  was  regarded  as  sacred  to  God;  as 
his  dwelling-place  on  earth,  and  as  the 
abode  of  his  people,  and  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  to  use  the  term  as 
representing  the  Church.    Comp.  Notes 
on  Gal.  iv.  26;  Heb.  ziL  22.    In  this 
sense  it  is  undoubtedly  used  here,  as  the 
whole  representation  is    emblematicaL 
John,  if  he  were  about  to  speak  of  aay 
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febing  that  wiw  to  oeoar  to  the  ohiirch, 
would,  AS  a  naUve  Jew,  be  likely  to 
employ  such  language  as  this  to  denote 
it.    f  Shall  they  tread  underfoot.    That 
is,  the  CtentUea  aboTO  referred  to;   or 
those  who,  in  the  measurement  of  the 
dty,  were  set  off  as  Gentiles,  and  re- 
garded as  not  belonging  to  the  people 
of  Qod.     This  is  not  spoken  of  the 
Gentiles  in  general,  but  only  of  that 
portion  of  the  multitudes  that  seemed  to 
constitute  the  worshippers  of  God,  who, 
Yi  measuring  the  temple,  were  set  off 
«r  separated  as  not  properly  belong- 
-ag'  to  the  true  church.     The  phrase 
*  shall  tread  under  fooV'  is   derived 
tom  warriors  and  conquerors  who  tread 
town  their  enemies;  or  trample  on  the 
lelds  of  grain.    It  is  rendered  in  this 
massage   by  Dr.   Robinson    {Lex.)  'to 
profane  and  lay  waste.'    As  applied  lite- 
vally  to  a  city,  this  would  be  the  true 
^a:    as    applied   to    the    church,   it 
rould  mean  that  they  would  have  it 
mder  their  control  or  in  subjection  for 
\he  specified  time,  and  that  the  practical 
effect  of  that  would  be  to  corrupt  and 
>rostrate  it.    %  FoHv  and  ttoo  months. 
Literally  this  would  oe  three  years  and 
» half;  but  if  the  time  here  is  prophetic 
ime — a  day  for  a  year — then  the  period 
fould  be  twelve    hundred    and  sixty 

{ears — reckoning  the  year  at  360  days, 
'or  a  full  illustratioA  of  this  usage,  and 
br  the  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  is 
irophetie  time,  see  Notes  on  Dan.  vii. 
f6.    In  addition  to  what  is  there  said, 
t  may  be  remarked  in  reference  to  this 
massage,  that  it  is  impossible  to  show, 
tfith  any  degree  of  probability,  that  the 
ity  of  Jerusalem  was  "  trampled  under 
1>ot"  by  the  Romans  for  the  exact  space 
/f  three  years  and  a  half.     Prof.  Stuart, 
jrho  adopts  the  opinion  that  it  refers  to 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ro- 
mans, says,  indeed,  "  It  is  certain  that 
the  invasion  of  the  Romans  lasted  just 
about  the  length  of  the  period  named, 
until  Jerusalem  was  taken.     And  al- 
though the  city  itself  was  not  besieged 
so  long,  yet  ih&  metropolis  in  this  case, 
as  in  innumerable  others  in  both  Testa- 
ments, appears  to  stand  for  the  country 
of  Judea.''    But,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  affirmation  here  is  that  "the 
holif  eity'*  was  thus  to  be  trodden  under 
foot;  and  even  taking  the  former  suppo- 
sition, in  what  sense  is  It  true  that 
the    ''whole   oountry"  was  "trodden 


under  footf'  by  the  Romans  only  thrae 
years  and  a  half?  Even  the  wars  of  the 
Romans  were  not  of  that  exact  duration, 
and,  besides,  the  £a«t  was  that  Judea 
was  held  in  subjection,  and  trodden  down 
by  the  Romans,  for  centuries,  and  never, 
in  fact,  regained  its  independence,  ii 
this  is  to  be  literally  applied  to  Jerusa- 
lem,  it  has  been  "trodden  down  by  the 
Gentiles,"  witii  brief  intervals,  since  the 
conquest  by  the  Romans,  to  the  present 
time.  There  has  been  no  precise  period 
of  three  years  and  a  half,  in  respect  to 
which  the  language  here  used  would  be 
applicable  to  the  literal  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

In  regiurd  then  to  the  proper  applicm* 
tion  of  the  language  which  has  tiius 
been  explained  (vs.  1,  2),  it  may  be 
remarked,  in  general,  that,  for  the  rea^ 
sons  just  stated,  it  is  not  to  be  taken 
literally^  John  could  not  have  been 
directed  literally  to  measure  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  and  the  altar,  and  tiie 
worshippers;  nor  could  he  have  been 
requested  literally  to  leave  out,  or  'cast 
out'  the  court  that  wa^  without;  nor 
could  it  be  meant  that  the  holy  city 
literally  was  to  be  trodden  under  foot  for 
three  years  and  a  half.  The  language 
clearly  is  symbolical,  and  the  reference 
must  have  been  to  something  pertaining 
to  the  church.  And,  if  the  preceding 
exposition  of  the  tenth  chapter  is  correct^ 
then  it  may  be  presumed  that  this  would 
refer  to  something  that  was  to  occur  at 
about  tiie  period  there  referred  to.  Re- 
garding ity  then,  as  applicable  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  and  as  being 
a  continuation  of  the  vision  in  chapter 
tenth,  we  shall  find,  in  the  events  of  that 
period,  what  would  be  properly  symbol- 
ized by  the  language  here  used.  This 
will  appear  by  reviewing  the  particulars 
which  have  been  explained  in  these 
verses: — 

(1)  The  command  to  "measure  the 
templo  of  God,"  ver.  1.  This,  we  have 
seen,  was  a  direction  to  take  an  estimate 
of  what  constituted  the  true  church; 
the  very  workjwhioh  it  was  necessary  to 
do  in  the  Reformation,  for  this  was  the 
first  point  which  was  to  be  settled,  whe- 
ther the  Papacy  was  the  true  church  or 
was  the  Antichrist  This  involved,  of 
course,  the  whole  inquiry  aa  to  what 
constitutes  the  church,  alike  in  reference 
to  its  organization,  its  ministry,  ita  sa- 
cramentB,  and  its  membdrship.    It  WM 
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long  before  the  Reformers  made  up  fheir 
minds  that  tiie  F^aoy  was  tioe  the  tme 
choroh;  for  the  yeneration  which  they 
had  been  tanght  to  cherish  for  that 
lingered  long  in  their  bosoms.  And  even 
when  they  were  constrained  to  admit 
that  that  oomzpt  commnnion  woa  the 
predicted  form  of  the  great  apostasy — 
AntiehrUt — and  had  acquired  boldness 
enough  to  break  away  from  it  for  ever, 
It  was  long  before  they  settled  down  in 
a  uniform  belief  as  to  what  v>a»  essential 
to  the  tme  church.  Indeed,  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  which  prevailed;  the 
warm  discussions  which  ensued,  and  the 
diversities  of  sect  which  sprang  up  in 
the  Protestant  world,  showed  with  what 
intense  interest  the  mind  was  fixed  on 
this  question,  and  how  important  it  was 
to  take  an  exact  tnea9uretnetU  of  the  real 
church  of  Qod. 

(2)  The  direction  to  'measure  the 
altar.'  This,  as  we  have  seen,  would 
relate  to  the  prevailing  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  sacrifice  and  atonement;  on 
the  true  method  of  a  sinner's  acceptance 
with  God;  and,  consequently,  on  the 
whole  subject  of  justification.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  need  not  be  said  that  this 
was  one  of  the  first  questions  which 
came  before  the  Reformers,  and  was  one 
which  it  was  indispensable  to  settle,  in 
order  to  a  just  notion  of  the  church  and 
of  the  way  of  salvation.  The  Papacy 
had  exalted  the  Lord's  Supper  into  a 
real  sacrifice ;  had  made  it  a  grand  and 
essential  point  that  the  bread  and  wine 
were  changed  into  thQ,  real  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord,  and  that  a  real  offer- 
ing of  that  sacrifice  was  made  every  time 
that  ordinance  was  celebrated;  had 
changed  the  office  of  the  ministers  of  the 
New  Testament  from  preachers  to  that 
oiprieaU  ;  had  become  familiar  with  the 
terms  altar y  and  »a<yrijicey  and  prieathoody 
as  founded  on  the  notion  that  a  real 
sacrifice  was  made  in  the  'mass;'  and 
had  fundamentally  changed  the  whole 
doctrine  respecting  the  justification  of  a 
sinner  before  God.  The  altar  in  "the 
Romish  communion  had  almost  displaced 
the  pulpit;  and  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  the  merits  of  the  great  sacrifice 
made  by  the  death  of  our  Lord,  had  been 
superseded  by  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  good  works,  and  by  the  merits 
of  the  saints.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  restore  the  true  doctrine 
respecting  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  the  way 


of  JQstlfieation  before  Gtod;    and  this 

would  be  appropriately  represented  by 
a  direction  to  '  measure  the  altar,* 

(3)  The  direcUon  to  take  an  estimate 
of  those  '  who  worshipped  in  the  temple.' 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  would  properly 
mean  that  there  wae  to  be  a  true  esti- 
mate taken  of  what  constituted  member- 
ship in  the  church,  or  of  the  qualifications 
of  those  who  should  be  reguded  as  true 
worshippers  of  God.  This,  also,  was  one 
of  the  first  works  necessary  to  be  done 
in  the  Reformation.  Before  that,  for 
ages,  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regene- 
ration had  been  the  established  doctrine 
of  the  church ;  the  opinion  that  all  that 
was  necessary  to  membership  was  bap- 
tism and  confirmation,  was  the  common 
opinion;  the  necessity  of  regeneration 
by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
a  condition  of  church  membership,  was 
little  understood,  if  not  almost  wholly 
unknown ;  and  tiie  grand  requisition  in 
membership  was  not  holy  living,  but  the 
observance  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church.  One  of  the  first  things 
necessary  4n  the  Reformation,  was  to 
restore  to  its  true  place  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  the  Saviour,  that  a  change 
of  heart — ^that  regeneration  by  the  Holy 
Ghost— was  necessary  to  membership  in 
the  church,  and  that  the  true  church 
was  composed  of  those  who  had  been 
thus  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  mind. 
This  great  work  would  be  appropriately 
symbolized  by  a  direction  to  take  an 
estimate  of  those  who  'worshipped  in 
the  temple  of  God ;'  that  is,  to  settie  the 
question  who  should  be  regarded  as  true 
worshippers  of  God,  and  what  should 
be  required  of  those  who  professed  to  be 
such  worshippers.  No  more  important 
point  was  settled  in  the  Reformation 
than  this. 

(4)  The  directioit  to  leave  out,  or  to 
*  cast  out'  the  court  without  the  temple. 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  would  properly 
mean  that  a  separation  was  to  be  made 
between  that  which  was  the  true  church, 
and  that  which  was  not,  though  k  might 
seem  to  belong  to  it.  The  one  was  to 
be  measured  or  estimated ;  tiie  other  was 
to  be  left  out,  as  not  appertaining  to 
that,  or  as  belonging  to  the  Gentiles,  oz; 
to  heathenism.  The  idea  would  be,  that 
though  it  professedly  appertained  to  the 
true  church,  and  to  the  worship  of  God, 
yet  that  it  deserved  to  be  characterized 
CM  heathenism.    Now  this  will  apply 
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with  great  propriety,  aoeording  to  all 
Protestant  notions,  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Papacy  was  regarded  by  the 
Reformers,  an^l  should  be  regarded  at 
all  times.  It. claimed  to  be  the  true 
church,  and  to  the  eye  of  an  observer 
would  8eem  to  belong  to  it,  as  much  as 
the  outer  court  seemed  to  pertain  to  the 
temple.  But  it  had  the  essential^  char- 
aoteristios  of  Aea^AemMn,  and  was,  there- 
fore, properly  to  be  left  oat,  or  oast  out) 
as  not  pertaining  to  the  true  church. 
Can  any  one  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
representation  as  applicaUe  to  the  Pa- 
pacy? Almost  every  thing  that  was 
peculiar  in  the  ancient  heal^en  systems 
of  religion,  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Roman  communion,  and  a  stranger  at 
Rome  would  see  more  that  would  lead 
him  to  feel  that  he  was  in  a  heathen 
land,  than  he  would  that  he  was  in  a 
land  where  the  pure  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity prevailed,  and  where  the  worship 
was  celebrated  which  the  Redeemer  had 
designed  to  set  up  on  the  earth.  ,  This 
was  true  not'  only  in  the  pomp  and 
iplendor  of  worship,  and  in  the  proces- 
sions and  imposing  ceremonials ;  but  in 
the  worship  of  images,  in  the  homage  ren- 
dered to  the  dead,  in  the  number  of  fes- 
tival-days, in  the  fact  that  the  statues 
reared  in  heathen  Rome  to  the  honor  of 
the  gods  had  been  re-conseorated  in  the 
services  of  Christian  devotion  to  the 
apostles,  saints,  and  martyrs  ,*  and  in  the 
robes  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  derived 
from  'those  in  use  in  the  ancient  heathen 
worship.  The  direction  was,  that,  in 
estimating  the  true  church,,  this  was  to 
be  '  left  out'  or  '  oast  out ;'  and,  if  this 
interpretation  is  correct,  the  meaning  is, 
that  tiie  Roman  Catholic  communion, 
as  an  organized  body,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  no  part  of  the  true  church :  a  conclu- 
sion which  is  inevitable,  if  the  passages 
of  Scripture  which  are  commonly  sup- 
posed by  Protestants  to  apply  to  it,  are 
correctly  applied.  To  determine  this, 
and  to  separate  the  true  church,  from  it» 
was  no  small  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Reformation. 

(5)  The  statement  that  the  holy  city 
was  to  be  trodden  under  foot,  ver.  2. 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  must  mean  that 
the  true  church  would  thus  be  trodden 
down  by  those  who  are  described  as 
<  Oentiles.'  So  far  as  pure  religion  was 
ooncemed ;  so  far  as  appertained  to  the 
1^  condition  of  the  ohuroh  and  the 
26* 


pure  worship  of  God,  it  would  be  at  if 
the  whole  holy  city  where  God  was  wor- 
shipped were  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  they  should  tread  it  down, 
and  desecrate  all  that  was  sacred  for  the 
time  here  referred  to.  Every  thing  in 
Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
would  sustain  this  description.  ''It  ia 
incredible,"  says  Luther,  on  his  visit  to 
Rome,  ''what  sins  and  atrocities  are 
committed  in  Rome  \  they  must  be  seen- 
and  heard  to  be  believed.  So  that  it  is 
usual  to  say,  '  If  there  be  a  hell,  Rome 
is  built  above  it;  it  is  an  abyss  from 
which  all  siiis  proceed.'  **  So  again  he 
says:  "It  is  commonly  observed  that 
he  who  goes  to  Rome  for  the  first  time, 
goes  to  seek  a  knave  there ;  the  second 
time  he  finds  him;  and  the  third  time 
he  brings  him  away  with  him  under  his 
cloak.  But  now,  people  are  become  so 
clever,  that  they  make  the  three  journeys 
in  one.^'  So  Machiavelli,  one  of  the 
most  profound  geniuses  in  Italy,  and 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  said,  "  The 
greatest  symptom  of  the  approaching 
ruin  of  Christianity  is,  that  liie  nearer 
we  approach  the  capitad  of  Christendom, 
the  less  do  we  find  of  the  Christian  spirit 
of  the  people.  The  scuidalous  example 
and  crimes  of  the  court  of  Rome,  have 
caused  Italy  to  lose  every  principle  of 
piety  and  every  religious  sentiment.  We 
Italians  are  principally  indebted  to  the 
church  and  to  the  priests  for  having  be> 
come  impious  and  profane."  See  D'Au- 
bigne's  Hiatory  of  the  Reformationf  p.  64. 
Ed.  Phila.  1843.  In  full  ilhistratlon  of 
the  sentiment  that  the  church  seemed 
to  be  trodden  down  and  polluted  by  hea- 
thenism, or  by  abominations  and  prac- 
tices that  came  out  of  heathenism,  we 
may  refer  to  the  general  history  of  the 
Romish  communion  from  the  rise  of  the 
Papacy  to  the  Reformation.  For  a  suf- 
ficient illustration  to  justify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  passage  bef«re  us  which  I 
am  now  mining,  the  reader  may  bo 
referred  to  the  Notes  on  ch.  ix.  20,  21. 
Nothing  would  better  describe  the  con- 
dition of  Rome  previous  to,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  —  and  the  re- 
mark may  be  applied  to  subsequent 
periods  also — than  to  say  that  it  was  a>. 
city  which  once  seemed  to  be  a  Christian 
city,  and  was  not  improperly  regarded 
as  the  centre  of  the  ChristitSin  world 
and  the  seat  of  the  church,  and  that 
it  had  been,  aa  it  wore,  oTenron  and 
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3  And  I  will  *  give  power  unto 

•  Or,  givt  vnU»  my  tioo  wUmuet  thai  thejf 
may  propheajf. 

trodden  down  by  heathen  riteB,  and 
cuBtomB;  and  ceremonioB,  bo  that,  to  a 
atranger  looking  o^  it»  it  would  seem  to 
be  in  the  poBsesBion  of  the  '  Gentiles'  or 
the  heathens. 

(6)  The  time  daring  whioh  this  was  to 
continue >—< forty-two  months;'  that  is, 
according  to  the  explanation  above  given, 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years.  This 
would  embrace  the  whole  period  of  the 
ascendency  and  prevalence  of  the  Pa- 
pacy ;  or  &e  whole  time  of  the  continu- 
ance of  that  corrupt  domination  in  whioh 
Christendom  was  to  be  trodden  down 
and  corrupted  by  it.  The  prophet  of 
Patmos  saw  it  in  vision  thus  extending 
its  dreary  and  corrupting  reign,  and 
during  that  time  the  proper  influence 
of  Christianity  waB  trampled  down,  and 
the  domination  of  practical  heathenism 
was  set  up  where  the  church  should  have 
reigned  in  its  purity.  Thus  regarded, 
this  would  properly  express  Uie  time  of 
the  ascendency  of  the  Papal  power,  and 
the  end  of  the  'forty-two  months,'  or 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years,  would 
denote  Uie  time  when  the  influence  of 
that  power  would  cease.  If,  therefore, 
the  time  of  the  rtae  of  the  Papacy  can 
be  determined,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
determine  the  time  when  it  will  come  to 
an  end.  But  for  a  full  consideration  of 
these  points,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  extended  discussion  on  Daniel  vii. 
25.  As  the  point  is  there  fully  exam- 
ined, it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  an 
investigation  of  it  here. 

The  general  remark,  therefore,  in 
regard  to  this  passage  (vs.  1,  2),  is,  that 
it  refers  to  what  would  be  necessary  to 
be  done  at  the  Reformation  in  order  to 
determine  what  is  the  true  church,  and 
what  are  the  doctrines  on  whioh  it  is 
based ;  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Bomish 
communion  to  which  the  church  had 
been  given  over  for  a  definite  time,  was 
to  be  set  aside  as  not  being  the  true 
church  of  Christ 

3.  And  J  will  give  power  unto  my  tvoo 
vntneaee^  In  respect  to  this  important 
passage  (vs.  3-13),  I  propose  to  pursue 
the  same  method  which  I  have  pursued 
all  along  in  this  exposition ;  first,  to  ex- 
amine the  meaning  of  the  words  and 
phrases  in  the  symbol  with  a  purpose  to 


my  ^  two  iritnesses, '  and  tiiey  sluUI 

ft  Matt  18.  le.  e  c  20. 4. 


ascertain  the  fiair  signification  of  the 
symbols;  and,  seeon^  to  enquire  into 
the  application;  that  is,  to  enquire 
whether  any  events  have  ooeiuTed 
which,  in  respect  to  their  character  and 
to  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  can  be 
shown  to  be  a  fair  fulfilment  of  the 
language. 

And  I  vnU  give  power.  The  word 
'< power"  is  not  in  the  original.  The 
Greek  is  simply,  "  I  will  give ;"  that  is, 
I  will  grant  to  my  two  witnesses  the  right^ 
or  the  power,  of  prophesying,  during  the 
time  specified,  correctly  expressed  in  the 
margin,  '|^ve  unto  my  two  witnesses 
that  they  may  prophesy.'  Thenneanlng 
is  not  that  he  would  Mnd  two  witnesses 
to  prophesy,  but  rather  that  these  were 
t»  fact  such  "  witnesses,"  and  that  he 
would  during  that  time  permit  them  to 
exercise  their  prophetic  gifts,  or  give 
them  the  privilege  and  the  strength  to 
enunciate  the  truth  which  they  were 
commissioned  to  communicate  as  his 
''witnesses"  to  mankind.  Some  word, 
then,  like  povoery  privilege^  opporiunitjfy 
or  holdnese,  it  is  necessary  to  supply  in 
order  to  complete  the  sense,  f  Unto  my 
two  toitneagee.  The  word  "  t%Do"  evi- 
dently denotes  that  the  number  would 
be  small ;  and  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to 
confine  it  literaJly  to  two  persons,  or  to 
two  societies  or  communities.  Perhaps 
the  meaning  is,  that  as,  under  the  law, 
two  witnesses  were  required,  and  were 
enough,  to  Establish  any  fact  (Notes  on 
John  viii.  17),  such  a  number  would, 
during  those  times,  be  preserved  from 
apostasy,  as  would  be  sufficient  to  keep 
up  the  evidence  of  truth;  to  testify 
against  the  prevailing  abominations, 
errors,  and  corruptions;  to  show  what 
was  the  real  church,  and  to  bear  a  faith- 
ful witness  against  the  wickedness  of  the 
world.  The  law  of  Moses  required  that 
there  should  be  ttoo  witnesses  on  a  trial, 
and  this,  under  that  law,  was  deemed  a 
competent  number.  Bee  Dent  xvii.  6, 
xix.  15 ;  Num.  xxxv.  80 ;  Matt  xviiL  16 ; 
John  V.  80^3.  The  essential  meaning 
of  this  passage,  then,  is,  that  there  would 
be  a  competent  number  of  witnesses  in 
the  case;  that  is,  as  many  as  would  be 
regarded  as  euMoient  to  establish  the 
points  ooBoeming   which   they  would 
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prophesy  a  thofusand  two  hundred 
and  three  score  days,  clothed  in 
sackcloth.* 


« Is.  22. 12. 


testify^  witli  perhaps  the  additional  idea 
that  the  number  would  he  9maU.  There 
is  no  reason  for  limiting  it  strictly  to  two 
persons,  or  for  supposing  that  they 
would  appear  in  pars,  two  and  two ;  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  refers 
particularly  to  two  people  or  nations. 
The  word  rendered  ioUneatet — pd^rvs — ^is 
that  from  which  we  have  derived  the 
word  martyr.  It  means  propeirly  one 
who  bears  testimony,  either  in  a  judicial 
sense,  Matt,  xyiii.  16,  zxvL  65,  or  one 
who  can  in  any  way  testify  to  the  truth 
of  what  he  has  seen  and  known,  1  Thess. 
iL  10;  1  Tim.  vL  12,-  Rom.  L  9;  Phil. 
i.  8;  Luke  xjAy.  48.  Then  it  came 
to  be  employed  in  the  sense  In  which 
the  word  martyr  is  now  —  to  denote 
one  who,  amidst  great  suiSeringB,  or  by 
his  death,  bears  witness  to  the  truth  j.that 
is,  one  who  is  so  confident  of  the  truth, 
and  so  upright,  that  he  will  rather  lay 
down  his  life  than  deny  the  truth  of  what 
he  has  seen  and  known.  Acts  zzii.  20 ; 
Rev.  ii.  18.  In  a  similar  sense  it  comes 
to  denote  one  who  is  so  thoroughly  con- 
yineed  on  a  subject  that  is  not  susceptible 
of  being  seen  and  heard,  or  who  is  so 
attached  to  one,  that  he  is  willing  to  lay 
down  his  life  as  the  evidence  of  his  con- 
viction and  attachment.  The  word,  as 
used  here,  refers  to  those  who,  during 
this  period  of  "  forty  and  two  months," 
would  thus  be  witneatet  for  Christ  in  the 
world:  that  is,  who  would  bear  their 
tMtimony  to  the  truth  of  his  religion ;  to 
the  doctrines  which  he  had  revealed; 
and  to  what  was  required  of  man — who 
would  do  this  amidst  surrounding  error 
and  corruption,  and  when  exposed  to 
persecutions  and  trials  on  account  of 
their  belief.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
Scriptures  to  represent  the  righteous  as 
witneatet  for  God.  See  Notes  on  Isa. 
xliii.  10,  12,  xUv.  8.  f  And  they  thaU 
prophesy.  The  word  propheey  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  they  would  pre- 
iiot  future  events ;  but  the  sense  is,  that 
they  would  give  utterance  to  the  truth 
u  God  had  revealed  it.  See  Kotes  on 
3h.  z.  11.  The  sense  here  is,  that  they 
would  in  some  public  manner,  hold  up 
.X  Tnalntain  the  troth  befoca  tiL«  world. 


4 -These  are  the  two  *  oliTe-trees, 
and  the  two  candlesticks  -  standing 
s  before  the  Gpd  of  the  earth. 

b  Je.  11. 16;  Zee.  4.  3, 11, 14.        e  c.  1. 20. 

\A.  ihovMond  tVDO  hwndred  and  three 
score  days.  The  same  period  as  ihe 
forty  and  two  months  (ver.  2),  though 
expressed  in  a  diiferent  form.  Reckon- 
ing a  day  for  a  year,  this  period  would 
be  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years,  or 
the  same  as  the  **  time,  and  times,  and 
dividing  of  time"  in  Daniel  vii.  25.  See 
Notes  on  that  place.  The  meaning  of 
this  would  be,  therefore,  that  during  that 
long  period  in  which  it  is  said  that ''  the 
holy  city  would  be  trodden  under  foot," 
there  would  be  those  who  might  be  pro- 
perly called  "witnesses"  for  Qod,  and 
who  would  be  engaged  in.  holding  up 
his  truth  before  the  world;  that  is,  Siere 
would  be  no  part  of  that  period  in  which 
there  would  not  be  found  some  to  whom 
this,  appellation  could  with  propriety  be 
given.  Though  the  "holy  city"  —  the 
church — ^would  seem  to  be  wholly  trodden 
down,  yet  there  would  be  a  few  at  least 
who  would  assert  the  great  doctrines 
of  true  godliness,  f  Clothed  in  sach- 
cloth,  Sackdotii — erdxros^— was  properly 
a  coarse  black  cloth  commonly  made  of 
hair,  used  for  sacks,  for  straining,  and 
for  mourning  garments.  See  Notes  on 
Rev.  vi.  12;  on  Isa.  iii.  24;  and  on 
Matt.  xi.  21.  Here  it  is  an  emblem  of 
mourning;  and  the  idea  is,  that  they 
would  prophesy  in  the  midst  of  grief. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  time  would 
be  one  of  calamity,  or  that,  in  doing 
this,  there  would  be  occasion  for  their 
appearing  p  the  emblems  of  grief,  rather 
than  in  robes  expressive  of  joy.  The 
most  natural  interpretation  of  this  is, 
that  there  would  be  but  few  who  could 
be  regarded  as  true  witnessea  for  God  in 
the  world,  and  that  they  would  be  ex- 
posed to  persedtttion. 

4.  Thfse  are  the  two  olive-trees.  These 
are  represented  by  the  two  olive-trees,' 
or  these  are  what  are  symbolized  by  the 
two  olive-trees.  There  can  be  littie 
doubt  that  there  is  an  allusion  here  to 
Zech.  iv.  8, 11,  14,  though  the  imagery 
is  in  some  respects  changed.  The  pro- 
phet (Zech.  iv.  2,  3)  saw  in  vision  "a 
candlestick  all  of  gold,  and  a  bowl  upon 
the  top*  of  it,  and  his  siaven  lamj^ 
tlxereoDy  and  seven  pipes  to  the  atfrea 
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5  And  if  any  man  will  hnrt 
them,  *  fire  proceedeih  out  of  their 
mouth,  and  devonreth  their  ene- 


a  Pb.  18. 8. 


lamps,  which  wer«  upon  the  top  thereof; 
•nd  two  oliye-trees  by  it;  one  upon  the 
right  side  of  the  bowl,  and  the  other 
apon  the  left  side  thereof."  These  two 
'*  oliTe-branohes"  were  snbseqaently  de- 
clared (ver.  14)  to  be  <'  the  two  anointed 
ones,  that  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  earUi."  The  oliye-trees,  oroliye- 
branehes  (rer.  13),  appear  in  the  vision 
of  ihe  prophet  to  hare  been  eonnected 
with  the  eyer-baming  lamp,  by  golden 
pipes,  and  as  the  oUye-tree  produced 
the  oil  nsed  by  the  ancients  in  their 
lamps,  these  trees  are  represented  as 
furnishing  a  constant  supply  of  oil 
through  tiie  golden  pipes  to  the  candle- 
stick, and  thus  they  become  emblematic 
of  the  supply  of  graoe  to  the  church. 
John  uses  this  emblem,  not  in  the  sense 
exactly  in  which  it  was  employed  by  the 
prophet^  but  to  denote  that  these  two 
"  witnesses,"  which  might  be  compared 
with  the  two  oliye-trees,  would  be  the 
means  of  supplying  grace  to  the  church. 
As  the  oliye-tree  furnished  oil  for  tiie 
lamps,  the  two  trees  here  would  seem 
properly  to  denote  ministers  of  religion ; 
and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  candlesticks,  or  lamp-beaxers,  denote 
churches,  the  sense  would  appear  to  be 
that  it  was  through  tiie  pastors  of  the 
oharehes  that  the  oil  of  grace  which 
maintained  the  brightness  of  those  mys- 
tio  candlesticks,  or  the  churches,  was 
conyeyed.  The  image  is  a  beautiful  one, 
and  expresses  a  truth  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  world: — for  God  has 
designed  that  the  lamp  of  piety  shall  be 
kept  burning  in  the  churches  by  truth 
supplied  through  ministers  and  pastors. 
^And  the  two  eandUtieki.  The  pro- 
phet Zechariah  saw  but  €mB  such  can- 
dlestick or  lamp-b«irer ;  John  here  saw 
<two  —  as  there  are  two  ''witnesses"  re- 
ferred to.  In  the  yision  described  in 
eh.  i.  1^  he  saw  seyen — representing  the 
seyen  churches  of  Asia.  For  an  expla- 
nation of  the  meaning  of  the  symbol, 
see  Notes  on  that  yerse.  ^  Standing 
be/ore  the  God  of  the  earth.  So  Zech.  iy. 
14,  ''These  be  the  two  anointed  ones, 
that  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
"   The  meaning  is,  that  they  stood, 


mie0:  and  if  any  man  will  hnri 
them,  he  must  in  this  manner  be 
kiUed.* 

h  Nu.  10. 35.    Hos.  6.  6. 

as  it  were,  in  the  very  presenoe  of  God- 
as  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  the 
golden  candlestick  stood  "before"  the 
ark  on  which  waa  the  symbol  of  the 
diyine  presence,  though  separated  from 
it  by  a  yeil.  Comp.  Notes  on  oh.  ix.  13. 
This  representation  that  tiie  ministers 
of  religion  "  stand  before  tiie  Lord,"  is 
one  that  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Bible. 
Thus  it  is  said  of  the  priests  and  Leyitea 
(Beut  X.  8),  "  The  Lord  separated  the 
tribes  of  Levi,  to  etand  before  the  Lord, 
to  minister  unto  him,  and  to  bless  his 
name."  Comp.  Dent,  xyiii.  7.  The 
same  thing  is  said  of  the  prophets,  as  in 
the  eases  of  Elgah  and  Elisha:  "  As 
the  Lord  liyeth,  he/ore  tohom  I  etand," 
1  Kings  xyii.  1,  xyiii.  15;  2  Kings  iiL 
14,  y.  16 ;  oomp.  Jer.  *xy.  19.  The  re- 
presentation is,  that  tiiey  ministered,  aa 
it  were,  constantly  in  his  presence,  and 
under  his  eye. 

5.  And  if  any  man  will  hurt  them. 
This  implies  Uiat  there  would  be  those 
who  would  be  disposed  to  injure  or 
wrong  them;  that  is,  that  they  would 
be  liable  to  persecution.  The  word 
'will*  is  here  more  than  the  mere  sign 
of  the  future ;  it  denotes  interUion,  pur- 
pose, deeiffn—SiKp — 'if  any  man  wiUe 
or  purpoue  to  injure  them.'  See  a  simi- 
lar use  of  the  word  in  1  Tim.  yi.  9.  The 
word  hurt  here  means  to  do  injury  or 
injustice — i^udfMi  —  and  may  refer  to 
wrong  in  any  form — whether  in  respect 
to  their  character,  opinions,  peraons,  or 
property.  The  general  sense  is,  that 
there  would  be  th.ose  who  would  be  dia^ 
posed  to  do  them  harm,  and  we  should 
naturally  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
in  some  form  of  persecution,  f  JFire 
proceedeih  out  of  their  mouth.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  necessary  that  this  should 
be  taken  literally.  The  meaning  is, 
that  they  would  Jbaye  the  power  of  de- 
stroying their  enemies  a»  if  fire  should 
proceed  out  of  their  mouth;  that  is, 
their  words  would  be  like  burning  coals 
or  flames.  There  may  possibly  be  aa 
allusion  here  to  2  Kings  i.  10-14,  where 
it  is  said  that  Elijah  commanded  the  fire 
to  descend  from  heayen  to  consume 
those  who  were  sent  to  take  him  (oomp. 
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6  These  •  have  power  to  shut 
heaven,  that  it  rain  not  in  the  days 
of  their  prophecy :  and  have  power 


a  1  Ki.  17. 1. 


Luke  iz.  54);  bat  in  thftt  case  Elijah 
commanded  the  fire  to  come  *  from  hea- 
ven/ here  it  proceeded  'out  of  the 
month.'  The  allusion  here,  therefore, 
is  to  the  denunciations  which  they  would 
utter,  or  the  doctrines  which  they  would 
preach,  and  which  would  have  the  same 
effect  on  their  enemies  as  if  they  breathed 
forth  fire  and  flame.  So  Jeremiah  t.  14, 
**  Because  ye  speak  this  word,  behold  I 
will  make  my  words  in  thy  mouth  fire, 
and  this  people  wood,  and  it  shall  de- 
vour them."  %  And  devoureth  their  ene- 
mies. The  word  devour  is  often  used 
with  reference  to  fire,  which  seems  to 
eat  up  or  coneume  what  is  in  its  way,  or 
to  feed  on  that  which  it  destroys.  This 
is  the  sense  of  the  word  here — icanv^lu 
—  'to  eat  down,  to  swallow  down,  to 
devour.'  Comp.  ch.  zx.  9.  Sept  Isa. 
zziz.  6 ;  Joel  ii.  5 ;  Lev.  z.  2.  As  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  would 
be  literal  Jire,  so  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  their  enemies  would  be 
literally  devoured  or  consumed.  The 
meaning  is  fhlfiUed  if  their  words  should 
in  any  way  produce  an  effect  on  their 
enemies  timilar  to  what  is  produced  by 
fire :  that  is,  if  it  should  destroy  their 
influence;  if  it  should  overcome  and 
subdue  them;  if  it  should  annihilate 
their  domination  ia  the  world.  ^  And 
if  any  man  will  hurt  them.  This  is  re- 
peated in  order  to  make  the  declaration 
more  intensive,  and  also  to  add  another 
thought  about  the  effect  of  persecuting 
and  injuring  them.  ^  ffe  must  in  this 
manner  be  killed.  That  is,  in  the  man- 
ner specified — by  fire.  It  does  not  mean 
that  he  would  be  killed  m  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  'witnesses'  were 
killed,  but  in  the  method  specified  be- 
fore—  by  the  fire  that  should  proceed 
^out  of  their  mouth.  The  meaning  is, 
undoubtedly,  that  they  would  have 
power  to  bring  down  on  them  divine 
vengeance  or  punishment^  so  that  there 
woiUd  be  a  just  retaliation  for  the  wrongs 
done  them. 

6.  These  have  power  to  ehut  heaven. 
That  is,  so  &r  as  rain  is  concerned — for 
this  is  immediately  specified.  There  is 
probably  refsrenoe  btre  to  an  aitcient 


over  waters  *  to  turn  them  to  blood, 
and  to  smite  the  earth  with  all 
plagues,  as  oflen  as  they  will. 


b  Ex.  7. 19. 


opinion  that  the  ittin  was  kept  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  as  in  reservoirs  or  bot- 
tle, and  that  when  they  were  opened  ii 
rained ;  when  they  were  closed  it  ceased 
to  rain.  So  Job  zzvi.  8,  "He  bindeth 
up  the  waters  in  the  thick  clouds,  and 
the  cloud  is  not  rent  under  them." 
zzxvi.  28,  "Which  the  clouds  do  drop 
and  distil  upon  man  abundantly." 
zzzviii.  37,  "Who  can  number  the 
clouds  in  wisdom,  or  who  can .  stay  the 
bottles  of  heaven?"  ^  Comp.  Gen.  i.  1, 
vii.  2,  viii.  2 ;  2  Kings  vii.  2.  To  shut 
or  close  up  the  heavens,  therefore,  is  to 
restrain  the  rain  from  descending,  or  to 
pi^oduce  a  drought.  Comp.  Notes  on 
James  v.  17.  %  That  it  rain  not  in  the 
days  of  their  prophecy.  In  the  time 
when  they  prophesy.  Probably  the  al- 
lusion here  is  to  what  is  said  of  Ely  ah, 
1  Kings  zvii.  1.  This  would  properly 
refer  to  some  miraculous  power;  but 
still  it  may  be  used  to  denote  merely 
that  they  would  be  clothed  with  the 
power  of  causing  blessings  to  be  withheld 
from  men,  as'  if  rain  were  withheld; 
that  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the  cala- 
mities that  would  be  brought  upon  them, 
and  the  persecutions  which  they  would 
endure,  God  would  bring  judgments 
upon  men  as  if  they  were  clothed  with 
this  power.  The  language,  therefore,  it 
seemB  to  me,  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  they  would  have  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles.  ^  And  have  power  over 
waters  to  turn  them  to  blood.  The  allu% 
sion  here  is  doubtless  to  what  occurred 
in  Egypt,  Ez.  vii.  17.  Comp.  Notes  on 
ch.  viii.  8.  This,  too,  would  literally 
denote  the  power  of  working  a  miracle ; 
but  still  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
suppose  that  this  is  intended.  Any  thing 
that  would  be  represented  by  turning 
waters  into  blood,  would  correspond  with 
all  that  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  lan- 
guage. If  any  great  calamity  should 
occur  in  consequence  of  what  was  done 
to  them  that  would  be  properly  repre- 
sented by  turning  the  waters  into  blood 
so  that  they  could  not  be  used,  and  that 
was  so  connected  with  the  treatment 
which  they  received  as  to  appear  to  be 
a  judgment  of  heaven  on  that  account, 
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7  And  when   they  shall   have 


or  that  would  appear  to  hare  come  npon 
the  world  in  conseqaeiice  of  their  Impre- 
oatioDS)  it  would  be  idl  that  is  DecoMft- 
rily  implied  in  thia  language,  f  And  to 
mntte  |A«  tartk  with  aU  ploguM,  All 
kinds  of  plague  or  oalamity;  disease, 
pestilence,  famine,  flood,  duo.  The  word 
plague—^kny^ — which  means,  properly, 
9troke,  Hripe,  hUno,  would  include  any 
or  all  of  these.  The  meaning  here  is, 
that  great  calamities  would  follow  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  treated,  cm 
ft^the  power  were  lodged  in  their  hands. 
f  A»  often  a«  they  will.  80  that  it 
would  seem  that  they  could  exercise 
this  power  as  they  pleased. 

7.  And  when  they  shall  have  finished 
their  teetinumy.  Frot  Stuart  renders 
this,  ''And  whenever  they  shall  hare 
finished  their  testimony."  The  reference 
is  undoubtedly  to  a  period  when  they 
should  have  faithfully  borne  the  testi- 
mony which  they  were  appointed  to 
bear.  The  word  here  rendered  **  shall 
haye  finished"  —  rsXimaoif  from  rcAlw  — 
means  properly  to  end,  to  finish,  to  com- 
plete, to  accomplish.  It  is  used,  in  this 
respect,  in  two  senses — either  in  regard 
to  time,  or  in  regard  to  the  end  or  Sject 
in  vieWf  in  the  sense  of  perfecting  it,  or 
accompliahing  it.  In  the  former  sense 
it  is  employed  in  such  passages  as  the 
following :— Key.  xx.  3,  "  Till  the  thou- 
sand years  should  he  fulfilled ;"  Matt 
z.  23,  ''  Ye  shall  not  haire  gone  over  the 
cities  of  Israel  [Gr.,  ye  shall  not  have 
Jiniehed  the  cities  of  Israel]  till  the  Son 
of  man  be  come  •/*  that  is,  ye  shall  not 
have  finished  passing  through  themj 
Hatt.  xi.  1,  "  When  Jesus  had  made  an 
end  [Gr.,  Jiniehedl  of  commanding  his 
twelve  disciples;"  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  "I  have 
finished  my  course."  In  these  passages 
it  clearly  refers  to  time.  In  the  other 
sense  it  is  used  in  such  places  as  the 
following : — Bom.  ii.  27,  "  And  shall  not 
the  uncircumcision  which  is  by  nature, 
if  it  fulfil  the  law ;"  that  is,  if  it  accom- 
plish, or  come  up  to  the  demands  of  the 
law  J  James  ii.  8,  "Jf  ye  fulfil  the  royal 
law,  according  to  the  Scriptures."  The 
word,  then,  may  here  refer  not  to  time, 
meaning  t^at  these  events  would  occur 
at  the  end  of  the  '  thousand  two  hundred 
and  threescore  days,'  but  to  the  faxst  that 
what  is  here  stated  would  occur  when 


finished  their  testimony,  the  beast' 


•  o.  17. 18. 


they  had  completed  their  testimony  in 
the  sense  of  having  testified  all  that 
they  were  ampointed  to  testily ;  that  ia, 
when  they  had  borne  full  witness  for 
God,  and  fully  uttered  his  truth.  Thus 
understood,  tiie  meaning  here  may  be 
that  the  event  here  referred  to  would 
take  place,  not  at  the  end  of  the  1260 
years,  but  at  that  period  during  the 
1260  years  when  it  could  be  said  with 
proprie^  that  they  had  accomplished 
their  testimony  in  the  world,  or  that 
they  had  borne  fiill  and  ample  witness 
on  the  points  entrusted  to  them.  %  The 
heoMt.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  book 
of  Revelalaon  in  which  what  is  here  called 
'the  beast'  is  mentioned,  and  which 
has  so  important  an  agency  in  the  events 
which  it  is  said  would  occur.  It  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  the  course  of  the 
book,  and  always  with  similar  charao* 
teristics,  and  as  referring  to  the  same 
object.  Here  it  is  mentioned  as  '  ascend- 
ing out  of  the  bottomless  pit;'  in  ch. 
xili.  1,  as  '  rising  up  out  of  the  sea ;'  in 
ch.  xiii.  11,  as  '  coming  out  of  the  earth.' 
It  is  idso  mentioned  with  characteristics 
appropriate  to  such  an  origin,  in  ch. 
ziiL  2,  3,  4  (twice),  11,  12  (twice),  14 
(twice),  16  (twice),  17,  18;  xiv.  9,  11; 
XV.  2 ;  xvL  2, 10, 13 ;  xvii.  3,  7,  8  (twice), 
11,  12,  13,  16,  17;  xix.  19,  20  (twice); 
XX.  4, 10.  The  word  here  used — ^^^ov 
means  properly  a  beast,  a  wild  beasts 
Mark  i.  13 ;  Acts  x.  12,  xL  6,  xxviii.  4, 
5 ;  Heb.  xiL  20 ;  James  iii.  7 ;  Rev.  vi.  8. 
It  is  once  used  tropically  of  brutal  or 
savage  men^  Titus  i.  12.  Elsewhere,  in.. 
the  passages  above  referred  to  in  the 
Apo^ypse,  it  is  used  symbolically.  As 
employed  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  the 
characteristics  of  the  '  beasf  are  strongly 
marked,  (a)  It  has  its  origin  from  be- 
neath—  in  the  bottomless  pit;  the  sea; 
the  earth,  oh.  xi.  7,  xiU.  1, 11.  (6)  It 
has  great  power,  ch.  xiii.  4,  12,  xvii.  12, 
13.  (c)  It  claims  and  receives  worship, 
ch.  xiiL  3,  12,  14, 15,  xiv.  9,  11,  {d)  It 
has  a  certain  '  seat'  or  throne  from 
whence  its  power  proceeds)  ch.  xvL  10. 
(e)  It  is  of  scarlet  color,  ch;  xvii  3. 
(/)  It  receives  power  conferred  upon  it 
by  the  kings  of  the  earth,  ch.  xvii.  13. 
{g)  It  has  a  mark  by  which  it  is  known, 
ch.  xiiL  17,  xix.  20.  (h)  It  has  a  cer- 
tain 'number/  that  is,  theare  are  certain 
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that  ascendetii  out  of  the  bottom- 
less pit  shall  make  *  war  against 

a  ihfc.  7. 31;  Zeo.  14. 2,  Ao. 

mystical  letters  or  fi^^es  which  so  ex- 
press its  name  that  it  may  be  known, 
oh.  zii.  17,  18.  These  things  serre  to 
characterize  the  '  beast'  as  distinguished 
from  all  other  things,  and  they  are  so 
numerous  and  definite,  that  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  intended  to  make  it 
easy  to  understand  what  was  meant 
when  the  power  referred  to  should  ap- 
pear. In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
imagery  here,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  it  is  to  be  traced  to 
Daniel,  and  that  the  writer  here  means 
to  describe  the  same  'beast'  which 
Daniel  refers  to  in  ch.  vii  7.  The  evi- 
dence of  this  must  be  clear  to  any  one 
who  will  compare  the  description  in 
Daniel  (ch.  vii.),  with  the  minute  de- 
tails in  the  book  of  Revelation.  No  one, 
I  think,  can  doubt  that  John  means  to 
carry  forward  the  description  in  Daniel, 
and  to  apply  it  to  new  manifestations  of 
the  same  great  and  terrific  power  —  the 
power  of  tiie  fourth  monarchy  —  on  the 
earth.  For  full  evidence  that  the  repre- 
sentation in  Daniel  refers  to  the  Roman 
power  prolonged  and  perpetuated  in  the 
Papal  dominion,  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  Notes  on  ch.  vii.  25,  of  Daniel.  It 
may  be  assumed  here  that  the  opinion 
there  defended  is  correct,  and  conse- 
quently it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
'  beast'  of  this  book  refers  to  the  Papal 
power,  f  That  aacendeth  out  of  the  hot- 
tomleaa  pit.  See  Notes  on  ch.  iz.  L 
This  would  properly  mean  that  its  origin 
is  the  nether  world;  or  that  it  will 
have  characteristics  which  will  show 
that  it  was  from  beneath.  The  meaning 
clearly  is,  that  which  was  symbolized  by 
the  beast  would  have  such  characteristics 
as  to  show  that  it  was  not  of  divine 
origin,  but  had  its  source  in  the  world 
of  darkness,  sin,  and  death.  This  of 
course  could  not  represent  the  true 
church,  or  any  civil  government  that  is 
founded  on  principles  which  God  ap- 
proves. But  U  it  represent  a  community 
pretending  to  be  a  church,  it  is  an  apos- 
tate church ;  if  a  civil  community,  it  is 
a  community  the  characteristics  of  which 
are  that  it  is  controlled  by  the  Spirit 
that  rules  over  the  world  beneath.  Por 
reasons  which  we  shall  see  in  abundance 


them,  and  shall  oreroome  them, 
and  kill  them. 
8  And  their  dead  bodies  shall  lie 


in  applying  the  descriptions  which  ocour 
of  the  '  beast,'  I  regard  this  as  referring 
to  that  great  apostate  power  which  occu- 
pies so  much  of  the  prophetio  descrip- 
tions— the  Papacy.  ^  Shall  make  war 
againat  th^m.  Will  endeavor  to  exter- 
minate them  by  force.  This  clearly  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  general  statement 
that  they  would  be  persecuted,  but  to 
refer  to  the  particular  manner  in  which 
the  opposition  would  be  conducted.  It 
would  be  in  the  form  of  'war/  that  is, 
there  would  be  an  effort  to  destroy  them 
by  anus.  ^  And  ehall  overcome  them. 
Shall  gain  the  yiotory  over  them ;  con- 
quer them — w«4«<i  ivr^.  That  is, 
tiiere  will  be  some  signal  victory  in 
which  those  represented  by  the  two 
witnesses  will  be  subdued,  f  And  kill 
them.  That  is,  an  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced ae  if  they  were  put  to  death. 
They  would  be  overcome;  would  be 
silenced;  would  be  apparently  dead. 
Any  event  that  would  cause  them  to 
cease  to  bear  testimony,  a«  if  they  were 
dead,  would  be  properly  represented  by 
this.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  there  would  be  literally  death 
in  the  case,  but  that  there  would  be  some 
event  which  would  be  well  represeoted 
by  death — such  as  an  entire  suspension 
of  their  prophesying  in  consequence  of 
force. 

8.  And  their  dead  hodiet  shall  lie  in 
the  etreet.  Prof.  Stuart,  "  shall  be  in  the 
street."  The  words  '  shall  lie'  are  sup- 
plied by  the  translators,  but  not  impro- 
perly. The  literal  rendering  would  be, 
*  and  their  corpses  upon  the  street  of  the 
great  city;'  and  the  meaning  is,  that 
there  would  be  a  state  of  things  in  re- 
gard to  them  which  would  be  well 
represented  by  supposing  them  to  lie 
unburied.  To  leave  a  body  unburied  is 
to  treat  it  with  contempt,  and  among 
the  ancients  nothing  was  regarded  as 
more  dishonorable  than  such  treatment. 
See  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles.  Among  the 
Jews  also  it  was  regarded  as  a  special 
indignity  to  leave  tiie  dead  unburied, 
and  hence  they  are  always  represented 
as  deeply  solicitous  to  secure  the  inter- 
ment of  their  dead.  See  Gen.  xxiiL  4. 
Comp.  2  Sam.  zxi.  9-13;  Ecol.  yi.  S; 
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in  the  street  *  of  the  great  dty, 
which  spiritually  is  callMl  Sodom  * 

a  He.  13.12.  6I0.I.IO. 

■  ■  ■  «■  ■ 

In.  ziT.  18-20,  zziL  16,  liii.  9.  The 
meaning  here  ie,  that,  for  the  tune  spe- 
eified,  tiioee  who  are  here  referred  to 
would  be  treated  with  indignitj  and 
contempt  In  the  foUllment  of  this,  we 
are  not,  of  eooree,  to  look  for  any  literal 
acoompKshment  of  what  is  here  esid,  but 
for  fome  treatment  of  the  'witnesses' 
which  i^onld  be  well  represented  b  j  this ; 
that  is,  which  would  show  that  they  were 
treated,  after  they  were  silenced,  like 
unbnried  corpses  potrefying  in  the  son. 
%  Of  the  great  city.  Where  these  trans- 
actions would  occur.  As  a  great  city 
would  be  the  agent  in  putting  them  to 
death,  so  the  result  would  heaaif  thqr 
were  publicly  exposed  in  its  streets. 
The  word  *greaf  here  supposes  that  the 
city  referred  to  would  be  distinguished 
for  its  size — a  circumstance  of  some  im- 
portance in  determining  the  place  re- 
ferred to.  f  Which  •pxrituaUy  i»  called 
— irvcvfuirtKAf.  This  word  occurs  only 
in  one  other  place  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (1  Cor.  ii.  14),  ''because  they  are 
tpirituaUy  disewnec^'''  where  it  means, 
'  in  accordance  with  the  Holy  Spirit,'  or 
'through  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit' 
Here  it  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
metaphorically,  or  aUegoricallyf  in  con- 
tra-distinction  from  the  literal  and  real 
name.  There  may  possibly  be  an  inti- 
mation here  that  the  city  is  so  called  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  designate  its  real 
character,  but  still  the  essential  meaning 
is,  that  ^at  was  not  its  literal  name. 
For  some  reason,  the  real  name  is  not 
given  to  it,  but  such  descriptions  are 
applied  as  are  designed  to  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  what  is  intended,  f  Sodom.  So- 
dom was  distinguished  for  its  wicked- 
ness, and  especially  for  that  vice  to 
which  its  abominations  have  given  name. 
For  the  character  of  SodoQi,  see  Gen. 
xviii.,  ziz.  Oomp.  2  Pet  ii.  6.  In  en- 
quiring what  'city* is  here  referred  to, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  find  in  it  such 
abominations  as  characterized  Sodom, 
or  80  much  wickedness  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  call  it  Sodom.  If  it  shall  be 
found  that  this  was  designed  to  refer  to 
Papal  Rome,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 
abominations  which  prevailed  there, 
would    justify    such    an    appellation. 


and  Egypt,  *  where  also  our  Lord 
cmcij&ed. 


e  Xz.20.2. 


Gomp.  Kotes  on  ch.  iz.  20,  21.  f  And 
Egypt.  That  is,  it  would  have  such  a 
character  that  the  name  Bgypt  might  be 
properly  given  to  it  Egypt  is  known, 
Jn  the  Scriptures,  as  the  land  of  oppres- 
sion—tiie  land  where  the  Israelites,  the 
people  of  God,  were  held  in  cruel  bond- 
age. Comp.  Bz.  L-ZT.  See  also  Esek. 
zziii.  8.  The  particular  idea,  then, 
which  seems  to  be  conveyed  here  is, 
that  the  '  city*  referred  to  would  be  cha- 
racterixed  by  acts  of  oppression  and 
i^ong  towards  the  people  of  God.  So 
ttijt  as  the  language  is  concerned,  it 
might  apply  eiwer  to  Jerusalem  or  to 
Rome — ^for  both  were  eminently  charac- 
terised by  such  acts  of  oppression  toward 
tiie  true  children  of  God  as  to  make  it 
proper  to  compare  their  cruelties  with 
those  which  were  inflicted  on  the  Israel- 
ites by  the  Egyptians.  Of  whichever 
of  these  places  the  course  of  the  ezposi- 
tjon  may  require  us  to  understand  this, 
it  win  be  seen  at  once  that  the  language 
is  such  as  is  strictly  applicable  to  either; 
though,  as  the  reference  is  rather  to 
Christians  than  to  the  ancient  people  of 
God,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  would 
be  most  natural  to  refer  it  to  Rome. 
More  acts  authorizing  persecution,  and 
designed  to  crush  the  true  people  of 
God,  have  gone  forth  from  Rome  than 
from  any  other  city  on  the  face  of  the 
earth;  and  taking  the  history  of  the 
church  together,  tibere  is  no  place  that 
would  be  so  properly  designated  by  the 
term  here  employed.  J  Where  also  our 
Lord  foat  crucijied.  If  this  refers  to 
Jerusalem,  it  is  to  be  taken  literally; 
if  to  another  city,  it  is  to  be  understood 
as  meaning  that  he  was  practically  cru- 
cified there ;  that  is,  that  the  treatment 
of  his  friends  —  his  church  —  was  such 
tiiat  it  might  be  said  that  he  was  '  cru- 
cified afresh'  there ;  for  what  is  done  to 
his  church  may  be  said  to  be  done  to 
him.  Either  of  these  interpretations 
would  be  justified  by  the  use  of  the  lan- 
guage. Thus  in  Heb.  vi.  6,  it  is  said  of 
apostates  from  the  true  faith  (comp. 
Notes  on  the  passage),  that '  they  crucify 
to  tjhemselves  the  Son  of  God  a/reeh,' 
If  the  passage  before  us  is  to  be  taken 
figuratively,  the  meaning  is,  that  acts 
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9  And  they  of  ihe  people,  and 
kindreds,  and  tongues,  and  nations, 
shall  see  their  dead  bodies  three 
days  and  an  half,  and  shall  not 


would  be  performed  which  might  pro- 
perly be  represented  as  crucifying  the 
Bon  of  God;  that,  as  he  lives  in  his 
ehnrch,  the  acts  of  perverting  his  doc- 
tiines,  and  persecuting  his  people,  would 
be  in  fact  an  act  of  crucifying  the  Lord 
i^in.  Thus  understood,  the  language 
is  strictly  applicable  to  Rome;  that 
is,  if  it  is  admitted  that  John  meant 
to  characterize  that  city,  he  has  em- 
ployed such  language  as  a  Jewish  Chris- 
tian would  naturally  use.  While,  there- 
fore, it  must  be  aclmitted  that  the  language 
18  such  as  could  be  literally  applied  only 
to  Jerusalem,  it  is  still  true  that  it  is 
such  language  as  might  be  figuratively 
applied  to  any  other  cily  strongly  resem- 
bling that,  and  that  in  this  sense  it 
would  eharacterise  Rome  above  all  other 
cities  of  the  world.  The  common  read- 
ing of  the  text  here  is  '  <hir  Lord' — ^ftSv ; 
the  text  now  regarded  as  correct,  how- 
erer  (Griesbaoh,  Tittmann,  Hahn),  is 
'their  Lord' — ahr&v.  This  makes  no 
essential  difference  in  the  sense,  except 
that  it  directs  the  attention  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  fact  that  they  were  treated 
like  their  own  Master. 

9.  And  they  of  the  people.  Some  of 
the  people ;  a  part  of  the  people. — ix  tQv 
XoAr.  The  language  is  such  as  would 
be  employed  to  describe  a  scene  where 
a  considerable  portion  of  a  company  of 
people  should  be  referred  to,  without 
intending  to  include  all.  The  essential 
idea  is,  that  there  would  be  an  assem- 
blage of  different  classes  of  people  to 
whom  their  carcases  would  be  exposed, 
and  that  they  would  come  and  look  upon 
them.  We  should  expect  to  find  the 
fulfilment  of  this  in  some  place  where, 
from  any  cause,  a  variety  of  people 
should  be  assembled — as  ,in  some  capi- 
tal, or  some  commercial  city,  to  which 
they  would  be  naturally  attracted. 
^  ShaU  see  their  dead  bodies.  That  is, 
a  state  of  things  will  occur  a«  if  these 
witnesses  were  put  to  death,  and  their 
earcases  were  publicly  exposed,  f  Three 
day  and  an  half.  This  might  be  either 
literally  three  ditys  and  a  half,  or,  more 
in  aiocordanoe  with  the  usual  style  of 
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suffer  their  dead  bodies  to  be  put 
in  graves.  • 

10  And  they  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth  shall  rejoice  oyer  them,  and 


a  Pb.  79.  3. 


this  book,  these  would  be  prophetic 
days;  that  is,  three  years  and  a  half. 
Comp.  Notes  on  oh.  ix.  5,  15.  %  And 
shall  yfiot  euffer  their  dead  bodies  to  be 
put  in  graves.  That  is,  there  would  be 
a  course  of  conduct  in  regard  to  these 
witnesses  such  as  would  be  shown  to 
the  dead  if  they  were  not  suffered  to 
be  decently  interred.  The  language 
used  here  —  'shall  not  suffer^  —  seems 
to  imply  that  there  t^ould  be  those 
who  might  be  disposed  to  show  them 
the  respect  evinced  by  interring  the 
dead,  but  that  this  would  not  be  per- 
mitted.  This  would  find  a  fulfilment, 
if,  in  a  time  of  persecution,  those  who 
had  borne  faithful  testimony  were  si- 
lenced and  treated  with  dishonor,  and 
if  there  should  be  those  who  were  dis- 
posed to  show  them  respect,  but  who 
would  be  prevented  by  positive  acts  on 
the  part  of  their  persecutors.  This  has 
often  been  the  case  in  persecution,  and 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
numerous  instances  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  to  which  this  language  would  be 
applicable. 

10.  And  they  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth  shall  rejoice  over  them.  Those 
dwelling  in  the  land  would  rejoice  over 
their  fall  and  ruin.  This  cannot,  of 
course,  mean  all  who  inhabit  the  globe, 
but,  according  to  the  usage  in  Scripture, 
those  who  dwell  in  the  country  where 
this  would  occur.  Comp.  Notes  on  Luke 
ii.  1.  We  now  affix  to  the  word  *  earth' 
an  idea  which  was  not  necessarily  im- 
plied in  the  Hebrew  word  yiX  —  eretz 

•  •  •• 

•  • 

(comp.  Ex.  iii.  8,  xiii.  5;  Neh.  ix.  22; 
Deut.  xix.  2,  10,  xxviii.  12 ;  Joel  i.  2 ; 
Ps.  xxxvii.  9>  11,  22,  29,  xliv.  4 ;  Prov. 
iL  21,  X.  30),  or  the  Greek  word  y^ — ge. 
Compare  Matt.  ii.  6,  20,  21,  xiv.  15 ; 
Acts  vii.  11,  36,  40,  xiii.  17.  Our  word 
land,  as  now  commonly  understood, 
would  better  express  the  idea  intended 
to  be  conveyed  hero,  and  thus  under- 
stood the  meaning  is  that  the  dwellers 
in  the  country  where  these  things  would 
happen  would  thus  rejoice.  The  mean- 
ing iSf  that  while  alive  they  would,  by 
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make  mertr,  and  thall  iend  gifts 

one  to  another ;  because  these  two 
prophets  tormented  them  Uiat  dwelt 
on  the  earth. 

11  And  after   three    days    and 
an   half  the  Spirit  *  of  life  from 

•  Em.  87.  5-14. 


their  fMthful  testimony  against  existing 
errora,  excite  so  mnch  hatred  against 
themseWesy  and  would  be  so  great  an 
annoyanoe  to  the  gorerning  powers, 
that  there  would  be  general  exultation 
when  the  voioe  of  their  testimony  should 
be  silenced.  This,  too»  has  been  so  com- 
mon in  the  woiid  that  there  would  be 
no  diffienlty  in  applying  the  language 
here  used,  or  in  finding  erents  which  it 
would  appropriately  describe,  %-^nd 
make  merry.  Be  glad.  See  Notes  on 
Luke  xiL  19,  xt.  23.  The  Greek  word 
does  not  necessarily  denote  the  light- 
hearted  mirth  expressed  by  our  word 
merriment,  but  rather  joy,  or  happiness 
in  general.  The  meaning  is,  that  they 
would  be  filled  with  joy  at  such  an 
event  %  And  ehall  eenid  gift*  one  to 
another.  As  expressive  of  their  joy.  To 
send  presents  is  a  natural  expression  of 
our  own  happiness,  and  our  desire  for  the 
happiness  of  others — ^as  is  indicated  now 
by  *  Christmas'  and  *  New- Year's  gifts.' 
Gomp.  also  Neh.  viiL  10-12,  **  Then  he 
said  unto  them,  Qo  your  way,  eat  the 
fat,  and  drink  the  sweet,  and  send  por- 
tions unto  them  for  whom  nothing  is 
prepared ;  for  this  day  is  holy  unto  our 
Lord :'  neither  be  ye  sorry  j  for  the  joy 
of  the  Lord  is  your  strength."  See  also 
Esther  ix.  19-^2.  f  Becauee  these  two 
prophete  tormented  thoee  that  dwelt  on 
ike  earth.  They  '  tormented'  them,  or 
were  a  source  of  annoyance  to  them,  by 
bearing  testimony  to  the  truth ;  by  op- 
posing the  prevailing  errors;  and  by 
rebuking  the  vices  of  the  age; — ^perhaps 
by  demanding  reformation,  and  by  de- 
nouncing the  judgment  of  heaven  on  the 
guilty.  There  is  no  intimation  that  they 
tormented  them  in  any  other  way  than 
by  the  truths  which  they  held  forth. 
See  the  word  explained  in  the  Notes  on 
2  Pet.  ii.  8. 

11.  And  after  three  daye  and  a»  hcUf, 
See  Notes  on  ver.  9.  f  The  epirit  of 
life  from  God,  The  living,  or  life-giving 
soirit  that  proceeds  from  God,  entered 


God  entered  intp  them*  and  thej 
stood  upon  their  feet»  and  greal 
fear  fell  upon  them  which  saw 
them. 

12  And  ihey  heard  a  great  toios 
from  heaven  saying  unto  them. 
Gome  up  hither.     And  they  as* 


into  them.  Comp.  Notes  on  Job  xxxiiL 
4.  There  is  evidently  allusion  here  to 
Gen.  iu  7,  where  God  is  spoken  of  as  the 
Author  of  life.  The  meaning  is,  th^i 
they  would  seem  to  come  to  iSb  again, 
or  that  effects  would  follow  ae  if  the 
dead  were  restored  to  life.  I^  when 
they  had  been  compelled  to  cease  from 
prophesying,  they  should,  after  the  inter- 
val here  denoted  by  three  days  and  a 
half,  again  prophesy,  or  their  testimony 
should  be  again  borne  to  the  truth  as  it 
had  been  before,  this  would  evidently  be 
all  that  would  b^  implied  in  the  Iwi- 
guage  here  employed,  f  JSntered  into 
them.  Seemed  to  animate  them  again. 
f  And  they  etood  upon  their  feet.  As  if 
tney  had  come  to  life  again.  ^  And 
great  fear  fell  upon  them  that  eaw  them. 
This  would  be  true  if  those  who  were 
dead  should  be  literally  restored  to  life; 
and  this  would  be  the  effieot  if  those  who 
had  given  great  annoyance  by  their  doc- 
trines, and  who  had  been  silenced,  and 
who  teemed  to  be  dead,  should  again,  as 
if  animated  anew  by  a  divine  power, 
begin  to  prophesy,  or  to  proclaim  their 
doctrines  to  the  world.  The  statement 
in  tiie  symbol  is,  that  those  who  had 
put  them  to  death  had  been  greatly 
troubled  by  these  *  witnesses  f  that  they 
had  sought  to  silence  them,  and  in  order 
to  this  had  put  them  to  death ;  that  they 
then  greatly  rejoiced,  as  if  they  would  no 
more  be  annoyed  by  them.  The  fact 
that  they  seemed  to  come  to  life 
again  would,  therefore,  fill  them  with 
consternation,  for  they  would  anticipate 
a  renewal  of  their  troubles,  and  they 
would  see  in  this  fact  evidence  of  the 
divine  favor  towards  tiiose  whom  they 
persecuted,  and  reason  to  apprehend 
divine  vengeance  on  themselves. 

12.  And  they  heard  a  great  voieefrotn 
heaven.  Some  manuscripts  read  'I 
heard' — I^Kovea — but  the  more  approred 
reading  is  that  of  the  common  text 
John  says  that  a  Toice  was  addressed  to 
them  calling  them  to  ascend  to  heayen. 
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OMided  up  io  hAaTea  in  a  cloud ;  * 

^d  their  enemies  ^  beheld  them. 

13  And  the  same  hour  was  there 
a  great  earth(juake,  and  the  tenth 
part  of  the  ciiy  *  feU,  and  in  the 


a  1  Th.  4. 17. 
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%  Come  up  hither.  To  hof^Ten.  f  And 
they  ascended  up  to  heaven  in  a  cloud* 
So  the  Sayionr  uoende^,  Aots  i.  9,  and 
so  probably  Bl^ah,  2  Kings  U.  11.  f  And 
their  enemiea  beheld  them.  That  is,  it 
was  done  openly,  so  that  their  enemies, 
who  had  put  ikem.  to  death,  saw  that 
they  were  approved  of  God,  cu  if  they 
had  been  pablicly  taken  np  to  heaven. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  this 
would  literally  oecur.  All  this  is,  mani- 
festly, mere  symboL  The  meaning  is, 
that  they  would  triumph  o«  if  they 
should  aseend  to  heaven,  and  be  reeeiv^ 
ed  into  the  presence  of  God.  The  sense 
of  the  whole  is,  that  these  witnesses,  after 
bearing  a  fiedthful  testimony  against 
prevailing  errors  and  sins,  would  be' 
persecuted  and  silenced ;  that  for  a  con- 
siderable period  their  voice  of  faithful 
testimony  would  be  hushed  as  if  they 
vere  dead;  that  during  that  period  they 
would  be  treated  with  contempt  and 
seorn,  as  if  tiieir  unburied  bodies  should 
be  exposed  to  the  public  gaze ;  that  there 
would  be  general  exultation  and  joy  that 
they  were  Uius  silenced ;  that  they  would 
figain  revive,  as  if  the  dead  were  re- 
stored to  life,  and  bear  a  faithful  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  again,  and  that  they 
would  have  the  divine  attestation  in  their 
favor,  a»  if  they  were  raised  up  visibly 
and  publicly  to  heaven. 

13.  And  the  same  hour.  In  immediate 
QOnaezien  with  their  triumph,  f  Wat 
there  a  gr^at  ewrAquake,  An  earth- 
quake is  a  symbol  of  commotion,  agita- 
Uon>  change ;  of  great  political  revolu- 
tions, Ac.  Bee  Notes  on  ch.  vi.  12.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  the  triumph  of  the 
witnesses,  represented  by  their  ascend- 
ing to  heaven,  would  be  followed  by  such 
revciutions  as  would  be  properly  sym- 
bolised by  an  earthquake.  ^And  the 
tenih  pari  of  the  et<y  feU,  That  is,  the 
tenth  part  of  that  which  is  represented 
by  the  'city'  —  the  perseonting  power. 
A  cHy  would  be  the  seat  and  centre  of 
the  power,  and  the  aets  of  persecution 
would  seem  to  prooeed  from  it;  but  the 
dottraotion,  we  may  suppose,  mold  ez- 


earihquake  were  slain  '  of  men 
seven  thousand :  and  the  remnant 
Were  affrishted,  and  gave  '  glory  to 
the  God  of  heaven. 

e  e.  16. 19.  d  Namm  qfwun, 

-e  18.26.16,16;  &14.17. 

tend  to  aU  that  was  represented  by  th« 
persecuting  power.    The  word  *  tenth'  is 
probably  used  in  a  general  sense  to  de* 
note  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
persecuting  power  would  be  thus  in- 
volved in  ruin ;  that  is,  that  in  respect 
to  that  power,  there  would  be  such  a 
revolution  —  such  a  convulsion  or  com- 
motion —  such  a  loss,  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  represent  it  by  an  earthquake. 
f  And  in  the  earthquake.    In  the  con- 
vulsions consequent  on  what  would  occur 
to    the « witnesses,      f  Were    elain    of 
men  aeven  thoutand,    Marg.,  as  in  the 
Greek,  '  names  of  men' — the  name  being 
used  to  denote  the  men  themselves.    The 
number  here  mentioned — seven  thou- 
sand—  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
because  it  would  bear  some  proportion 
to  the  tenth  part  of  the  city  which  fell. 
It  ia  not  necessary  to  suppose,  in  seek- 
ing for  the  fulfilment  of  this,  that  just 
seven  thousand  would  be  killed,  but  the 
idea  clearly  is,  that  there  would  be  such 
a  diminution  of  numbers  as  would  be 
well  represented   by  a  calamity  that 
would  overwhelm  a  tenth  part  of  the 
city,  such  as  the  apostle  had  in  his  eye, 
and  a  proportional  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants.    The  number  that  would  be 
slttn,  therefore,  in  the  eonvulsions  and 
changes  consequent  on  the  treatment  of 
the   witnesses,  might  he   numerically 
much  larger  than  seven  thousand,  and 
might  be  as  great  as  if  a  tenth  part  of 
all  that  were  represented  by  the  *  eity* 
should  be  swept  away.    ^And  the  rem- 
nant  were  affriffhted.    Fear  and  alarm 
came  on  them  in  conseqnenee  of  these 
calamities.    The  'remnant'  here  refers 
to  those  who  still  remained  In  the  *  city ;' 
that  is,  to  those  who  belonged  to  the 
community  or  people  designed  to  be  re- 
presented here  by  the  city.    %  AimL  gave 
glory  io  the  Ood  of  heaven,    Oomp.  Luke 
V.  26  X"^**  And  they  were  all  amased,  and 
^•y  glorified  God,  and  were  filled  with 
fear,  saying.    We   have    seen    strange 
things  to-day."    All  that  seems  to  be 
meant  by  this,  is,  that  they  stood  in  awe 
at  what  God  wa»  doing,  tad  aeknow* 
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14  The  seoond  *  woe  is  past; 
«  e.  8.  IS. 

ledged  hia  power  in  ihe  changes  that 
oecaiT«cL  It  does  not  mean,  neeessarilj, 
that  they  would  repent  and  become 
tmlj  hia  friends,  but  that  there  would 
b«  a  preTaUing  impreesion  that  these 
•haages  were  produced  by  his  power, 
and  that  his  hand  was  in  these  things. 
This  would  be  fiilftlled  if  there  should 
be  a  general  willingness  among  man- 
kind to  acknowledge  God,  or  to  recog- 
nice  Ms  hand  in  the  events  referred  to ; 
if  there  should  be  a  disposition  exten- 
siTcly  prerailing  to  regard  the  'wit- 
nesses' as  on  the  side  of  0od,  and  to 
faror  their  cause  as  one  of  truth  and 
righteousness ;  and  if  these  oonvulsions 
should  so  far  change  public  sentiment 
as  to  produce  an  impression  that  theirs 
was  the  cause  of  God. 

14.  The  9eeond  ioo«  U  pcuL  That  is, 
the  second  of  the  three  that  were  an- 
nounced as  yet  to  come,  ch.  yiii.  13; 
Gonfp.  ch.  iz.  12.  %  And,  behold,  the 
third  tooe  cometh  quickly.  The  last  of 
the  series.  The  meaning  is,  that  that 
which  was  signified  by  the  third  '  woe' 
would  be  the  nezt»  and  final  erent,  in 
order.  On  the  meaning  of  the  word 
*  quickly,'  see  Notes  on  oh.  i.  1 ;  comp. 
oh.  ii.  6,  16,  iiL  11,  xxii.  7, 12,  20. 

In  reference  now  to  the  important 
question  about  the  application  of  this 
portion  of  the  book  of  Reyelation,  it 
need  hwdly  be  said  that  the  greatest 
variety  of  opinion  has  prevailed  among 
expositors.  It  would  be  equally  un- 
profitable, humiliating,  and  discourag- 
ing, to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  Ihe 
opinions  which  have  been  held,  and  I 
must  refer  the  reader  who  has  any 
desire  to  beeo'faie  acquainted  with  them, 
to  Pool's  Synopsis,  in  loc,  and  to  the 
copious  statement  of  Prof  Stuart,  Gom., 
voL  iL  pp.  219-227.  Prof!  Stuart  him- 
self supposes  that  the  meaning  is,  that 
**  a  competent  number  of  divinely  com- 
misaioned  and  faithful  Christian  wit- 
nesses, endowed  with  miraculous  powers, 
should  bear  testimony  against  the  cor- 
rupt Jews,  during  the  last  days  of  their 
commonwealth,  respeoting  their  sins; 
that  they  should  proclaim  the  truths  of  the 
gospel ;  and  that  the  Jews,  by  deslvoying 
them,  would  bring  upon  themselves  an 
Aggravated  aad  aA  awful  doom."  ii  326.  I 


and,  behold,  the  third  woe  oometh 
quickly.  , 

Instead  of  attempting  to  examine  in 
detail  the  opinions  which  have  been  held^ 
I  shall  rather  state  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  fair  application  of  the  language 
used,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
pursued  thus  £tf  in  the  exposition.  The 
enquiry  is,  whether  there  have  been  any 
events  to  which  this  language  is  ap- 
plicable, or  in  reference  to  which,  if  it 
be  admitted  that  it  was  the  design  of 
the  Spirit  of  inspiration  to  describe 
them,  it  may  be  supposed  that  such 
language  would  be  employed  as  we  find 
here. 

In  this  enquiiy,  it  may  be  assumed 
tiiat  the  preceding  exposition  is  correct, 
and  the  application  now  to  be  made  must 
accord  with  that ;  that  is,  it  must  be  found 
that  events  occurred  in  such  times  and 
circumstances  as  would  be  consistent 
with  the  supposition  that  that  exposition 
is  correct  It  is  to  be  assumed,  Uiere* 
fore,  that  ch.  ix.  20,  21,  refers  to  the 
state  of  the  ecclesiastical  world  after  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
and  previous  to  the  Reformation;  that 
ch.  X.  refers  to  the  Reformation  itself; 
that  ch.  xL  1,  2,  refers  to  the  necessity, 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  of  ascer- 
taining what  was  the  true  church,  of 
reviving  the  Scripture  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  atonement  and  justification,  and 
of  drawing  correct  lines  as  to  member- 
ship in  the  church.  All  this  has  refer- 
ence, according  to  this  interpretation,  to 
the  state  of  the  church  while  the  Papacy 
would  have  the  aseendenoy,  or  during 
the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years  in 
which  it  would  trample  down  the  church 
a«  if  the  holy  city  were  in  the  hands*  of 
ihe  Gentiles.  Assuming  this  to  be  the 
correct  exposition,  then  what  is  here 
said  (vs.  3-13),  must  relate  to  that  pe- 
riod, for  it  is  with  reference  to  that  same 
time — the  period  of  'a  thousand  two 
hundred  and  threescore  days'— or  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  tiiat  it  is  said 
(ver.  3)  the  witnesses  would  'prophesy' 
— '  clothed  in  sackcloth.'  If  this  be  so, 
then  what  is  here  stated  (vs.  3-18)  must 
be  supposed  to  occur  during  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  Papacy,  and  must  mean,  in 
general,  that  during  that  long  period  of 
apostasy,  darkness,  corruption,  and  sin, 
thare  would  be  faithful  witaeams  fi»r  Uw 
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truth,  who,  though  they  were  few  in 
number,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  up 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  on  the  earth, 
and  to  bear  testimony  against  the  pre- 
vailing errors  and  abominations.  The 
object  of  this  portion  of  the  book,  there- 
fore, is  to  describe  the  character  of  the 
faithful  witnesses  for  the  truth  during 
this  long  period  of  darkness;  to  state 
their  influence;  to  record  their  trials; 
and  to  show  what  would  be  the  ultimate 
result  in  regard  to  them,  when  their 
'  testimony'  should  become  triumphant. 
This  general  view  will  be  seen  to  accord 
with  the  exposition  of  the  previous  por- 
tion of  the  book,  and  will  be  sustained, 
I  trust,  by  the  more  particular  enquiry 
Into  the  application  of  the  passage  to 
which  I  now  proceed.  The  essential 
points  in  the  passage  (vs.  3-13)  respect- 
ing the  'witnesses,'  are  six:  —  I.  who 
are  meant  by  the  witnesses ;  IL  the  war 
made  on  them;  HI.  their  death;  IV. 
their  resurrection;  V.  their  reception 
into  heaven ;  and  YI.  the  consequences 
of  their  triumph  in  the  calamity  that 
came  upon  the  city. 

I.  Who  are  meant  by  the  witnesses, 
vs.  3-6i  There  are  several  specifications 
in  regard  to  this  pointy  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  notice,  (a)  The  fact  that,  during 
this  long  period  of  error,  corruption,  and 
sin,  there  were  those  who  were  faithful 
witnesses  for  the  truth  —  men  who  op- 
posed the  prevailing  errors ;  who  main- 
tained the  great  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith ;  and  who  were  ready  to  lay 
down  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  truth. 
For  a  full  confirmation  of  this,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
church  down  from  the  rise  of  the  Papal 
power  through  the  long  lapse  of  the  sub- 
sequent ages;  but  such  an  examination 
would  be  far  too  extensive  for  the  purpose 
contemplated  in  these  Notes,  and,  indeed, 
would  require  a  volume  by  itselC  Hap- 
pily, this  has  already  been  done;  and 
all  that  is  necessary  now  is  to  refer  to 
the  woi'ks  where  the  fact  here  affirmed 
has  been  abundantly  established.  In 
any  of  the  histories  of  the  church — Mo- 
sheim,  Neander,  Milner,  Milman,  Gi'ese- 
ler— most  ample  proof  may  be  found 
that  amidst  the  general  darkness  and 
corruption,  there  were  those  who  fia.ith- 
fully  adhered  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  and  who,  amidst  many  sufferings, 
bore  their  testimony  against  prevailing 
errors.  The  investigation  has  been 
27* 


made,  also,  with  special  reference  to  an 
illustration  of  this  passage,  by  Mr. 
Elliott,  Horae  Apoca,  vol.  ii.  pp.  103- 
406 ;  and  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  some  of  the  details  are  of  doubtful 
applicability,  yet  the  main  fact  is  abun- 
dantly established,  that  during  that  long 
period  there  were  'witnesses'  for  the 
pure  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  a  faithfiil 
testimony  borne  against  the  abomina- 
tions and  errors  of  the  Papacy.  These 
'witnesses'  are  divided  by  Mr.  Elliott 
into  (1)  the  earlier  Western  witnesses— 
embracing  such  men,  and  their  follow- 
ers, as  Serenus,  Bishop  of  Marseilles; 
the  Anglo-Saxon  church  in  England;* 
Agobard,  Archbishop  of  Lyons  from 
A.  D.  810  to  841,  on  the  one  side  of  the 
Alps,  and  Claude  of  Turin,  on  the  other ; 
Gotteschalcns,  A.  D.  884;  Berenger, 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  Peter  de  Bruys,  and 
his  disciple  Henry,  and  then  the  Wal- 
denses.  (2)  The  Eastern,  or  Paulikian 
line  of  witnesses,  a  «ect  deriving  their 
origin,  about  A.  D.  653,  from  an  Arme- 
nian by  the  name  of  Constantino,  who 
received  from  a  deacon,  by  whom  he  was 
hospitably  entertained,  a  present  of  two 
volumes,  very  rare,  one  containing  the 
gospels,  and  the  other  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  and  who  applied  himself  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  sect  or  church,  dis- 
tinct from  the  Manichaens,  and  from  the 
Greek  church.  In  token  of  the  nature 
of  their  profession,  they  adopted  the 
name  by  which  they  were  ^ver  after  dis- 
tinguished, Paulikiani,  Paulxeiatu,  or 
'  disciples  of  the  disciple  of  Paul.'  This 
sect  continued  to  bear '  testimony'  in  the 
East  from  the  time  of  its  rise  till  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries,  when  it 
commeneed  a  migration  to  the  West, 
where  it  bore  the  same  honorable  char- 
acter for  its  attachment  to  the  truth. 
Bee  Elliott,  it  233-246,  275-315.  (3) 
Witnesses  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  up  to  the  time  of  Peter  Waldo. 
Among  these  are  to  be  noticed  those  who 
were  arraigned  for  heresy  before  the 
councils  of  Orleans,  Arras,  Thoulouse, 
Oxford,  and  Lombers,  in  the  years  1022, 
1025,  1119,  1160,  1165,  respectively,  and 
who  were  condemned  by  those  councils 

•  "  An  old  Welsh  Chroalcle  preterved  at  Cambridge, 
•tft,  *  After  that  by  meant  of  Austin  the  Saxons  be* 
came  Christians,  in  such  sort  as  AusiJin  had  taught  th  ;m, 
the  Bfitons  would  not  either  eat  or  drink  with  or  n  ole 
them ;  because  tbev  corrupted  with  nuwtMidn,  im 
aget,  and  idolatry,  tne  true  relicioo  of  Christ.'  "  i:it<d 
in  He«ro'«  Han  of  Sin,  p.  81.    ElHott«  ii.  ilT. 
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for  their  departnre  from  the  dootrinefl 
held  by  the  Paplacy.  For  a  fall  illas- 
tration  of  the  doctrines  held  by  those 
who  were  thus  condemned,  and  of  the 
ttuot  that  the  J  were  *  witnesses'  for  the 
truth,  see  Elliott,  ii.  247-275.  (d)  The 
Widdensea  and  Albigenses.  The  nature 
of  the  testimony  borne  by  these  perse- 
eated  people  is  so  well  known  that  it  is 
ndt  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  subject; 
and  a  full  statement  of  their  testimony 
would  require  the  entire  transcription 
of  their  history.  No  Protestant  will 
doubt  that  they  were  'witnesses'  for  the 
truth,  or  that  from  the  time  of  their  rise, 
through  all  the  periods  of  their  persecu- 
tion, they  bore  fall  and  honorable  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  The 
general  ground  of  this  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  Apocalyptic  witnesses,  will  be 
seen  firom  the  following  summary  state- 
ments of  their  doctrines.  Those  state- 
ments are  found  in  a  work  called  "  The 
Noble  Lesson,"  written  within  some 
twenty  years  of  1170.  The  Treatise  be- 
gins in  this  manner:  "0  brethren,  hear 
a  Noble  Lesson.  We  ought  always  to 
watch  and  pray,''  Ac.  In  this  Treatise 
the  following  doctrines  are  drawn  out, 
says  Mr.  Elliott,  **  with  much  simplicity 
and  beauty :  —  the  origin  of  sin  in  the 
fifell  of  Adam;  its  transmission  to  all 
men,  and  the  offered  redemption  from  it 
through  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ;  the 
mion  and  co-operation  of  the  three 
persons  of  t\^e  blessed  Trinity  in  man's 
Balyation ;  the  obligation  and  spirituality 
of  the  moral  law  under  the  gospel ;  the 
duties  of  prayer,  watchfulness,  self-de- 
nial, unworldliness,  humility,  lore,  as 
'  the  way  of  Jesus  Christ ;'  their  enforce- 
ment by  the  prospect  of  death  and  judg- 
ment, and  the  world's  near  ending;  by 
the  narrowness  too  of  the  way  of  life, 
and  the  fewness  of  those  who  find  it ;  as 
also  by  the  hope  of  coming  glory  at  the 
judgment  and  reirelation  of  Jesus  Christ 
Besides  which  we  find  in  it  a  protest 
against  the  Romish  system  generally,  as 
one  of  soul-destroying  Idolatry ;  against 
masses  for  the  dead,  and  therein  against 
the  whole  doctrine  of  purgatory ;  against 
the  system  of  the  confessional,  and 
asserted  power  of  the  priesthood  to 
absolve  from  sin;  this  last  point  being 
insisted  on  n  ?  the  most  deadly  point  of 
haresy,  and  its  origin  referred  to  the 
meroenariness  of  the  priesthood,  and 
lb«ir  loye  of  money; — the  iniquity  far- 


ther noticed  of  the  Bomish  persecutiont 
of  good  men  and  teachers  that  wished 
to  teach  the  way  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
the  suspicion  half-hinted,  and  apparently 
half-formed,  that,  though  a  personal 
Antichrist  might  be  expected,  yet  Po- 
pery itsAf  might  be  one  form  of  Anti- 
christ." In  another  work,  the  "  Treatise 
of  Antichrist/'  there  is  a  strong  and 
decided  identification  of  the  Antichris- 
tian  system  and  the  Papacy.  This  was 
written  probably  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  14th  century.  ''From  this,"  says 
Mr.  EUiott  (a  855),  "the  following  will 
appear  to  have  been  the  Waldensiaa 
riews :  — that  the  Papal  or  Romish  sys- 
tem was  that  of  Antichrist ;  which,  from 
infancy  in  apostolic  tim^s,  had  grown 
gradually  by  the  increase  of  its  constitu- 
ent parts  to  the  stature  of  ft  full-grown 
man ;  that  its  prominent  characteristics 
were  — to  defraud  God  of  the  woiship 
due  to  Him,  rendering  it  to  creatures, 
whether  departed  saints,  relics,  images, 
or  Antichrist;  to  defraud  Christ,  by 
attributing  justification  and  forgiveness 
to  Antichrist's  authority  and  words,  to 
saints'  intercession,  to  the  merits  of 
men's  own  performances,  and  to  the  fire 
of  purgatory; — to  defraud  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  attributing  regeneration  and 
sanotifioation  to  the  optu  operattan  of 
the  two  sacraments ;  that  the  origin  of 
this  Anti-christian  religion  was  the  co- 
vetousness  of  the  priesthood;  its  ten- 
dency to  lead  men  away  from  Christ; 
its  essence  a  rain  ceremonial ;  its  foun- 
dation the  fidse  notions  of  grace  and 
forgiveness." 

This  work  is  so  important  as  a  '  testi- 
mony' against  Antichrist  and  for  the 
truth,  and  is  so  clear  as  showing  that 
the  Papacy  was  regarded  as  Antichrist^ 
that  I  will  copy,  from  the  work  itself, 
the  portion  containing  these  sentiments 
— sentiments  which  may  be  regarded  as 
expressing  the  uniform  testimony  of  ths 
Waidenses  on  the  subject : 

"  Antichrist  is  the  falsehood  of  eternal 
damnation,  covered  with  the  appearance 
of  the  truth  and  righteousness  of  Christ 
and  his  spouse.  The  iniquity  of  such  a 
system  is  with  all  his  ministers,  great  and 
small:  —  and  inasmuch  as  they  follow 
the  law  of  an  evil  and  blinded  heart, 
such  a  congregation,  taken  together,  is 
called  Antichrist,  or  Babylon,  or  the 
Fourth  Beast,  or  the  Harlot,  or  the  Mao 
of  Sin,  who  is  the  son  of  perdition. 
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"  Hii  first  work  is,  that  the  senrioe  of 
Uuria,  properly  due  to  God  alone,  he 

Eerrerts  nnto  Antichrist  himself  and  to 
is  doings ;  to  the  poor  creature,  rational 
or  irrational,  sensible  or  insensible ;  as, 
for  instance,  to  male  or  female  sunts 
departed  this  Ufe,  and  to  their  images, 
or  carcasses,  or  relics.  His  doings  are 
the  sacraments,  especially  that  of  the 
eucharist,  which  he  worships  equally 
with  God  and  Christ,  prohibiting  the 
adoration  of  God  alone. 

"  Hia  second  work  is,  that  he  robs  and 
deprives  Christ  of  the  merits  of  Christ, 
with  the  whole  sufficiency  of  grace,  and 
justification,  and  regeneration,  and  re- 
mission of  sins,  and  sanotification,  and 
«onfirmatiom,and  Spiritual  nourishment; 
and  imputes  and  attributes  them  to  his 
own  authority,  or  to^a  form  of  words,  or 
to  his  own  performances,  or  to  the  saints 
and  their  intercession,  or  to  the  fire  of 
purgatory.  Thus  he  divides  the  people 
from  Christ,  and  leads  them  away  to  the 
things  already  mentioned ;  that  so  they 
may  seek  not  the  things  of  Christ,  nor 
through  Christ,  but  only  the  work  of 
their  own  hands ;  not  through  a  liring 
faith  in  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit;  but  through  the  will  and 
the  work  of  Antichrist,  agreeably  to  the 
preaching  that  man's  salvation  depends 
on  his  own  deeds. 

"  His  third  work  is,  that  he  attributes 
the  regeneration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  a 
dead  outward  faith ;  baptizing  children 
in  that  faith,  and  teaching  that  by  the 
mere  outward  consecration  of  baptism 
regeneration  may  be  procured. 

**  His  fourth  work  is,  that  he  rests  the 
whole  religion  of  the  people  upon  his 
Mass;  for  leading  them  to  hear  it»  he 
deprives  them  of  spiritual  and  sacra- 
mental manduoation. 

**  His  fifth  work  is,  that  he  does  every 
thing  to  be  seen,  and  to  glut  his  insa- 
tiable avarice. 

"  His  sixth  work  Is,  that  he  allows 
manifest  sins  without  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure. 

''  His  seventh  work  is,  that  he  defends 
his  unity,  not  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  by 
the  peoular  power. 

"  His  eighth  work  is,  that  he  hates, 
and  persecutes,  and  searches  after,  and 
robs  and  destroys  the  members  of 
Christ.  . 

<^These  things,  and  many  others,  are 
the  idoak  and  vestment  oi  Antichrist; 


by  which  he  covers  hie  lying^ricked* 
ness,  lest  he  should  be  rejected  as  a 
heathen.  But  there  is  no  other  cause  of 
idolatry  than  a  false  opinion  of  grace, 
and  truth,  and  authority,  and  invoca« 
tion,  and  intercession ;  which  this  Anti- 
christ has  taken  away  from  God,  and 
which  he  has  ascribed  to  ceremonies, 
and  authorities,  and  a  man's  own  works, 
and  to  saints,  and  to  purgatory." 
Elliott,  ii.  354-855. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  fitmck  with 
the  application  of  this  to  the  Papacy, 
and  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  Papacy 
was  intended  to  l>e  referred  to.  And, 
if  this  be  so,  this  was  a  bold-and  decided 
'testimony'  against  the  abominations  of 
that  system,  and  they  who  bore  this 
testimony  deserved  to  be  regarded  as 
'  witnesses'  for  Christ  and  his  truth. 

If  to  the  *  testimony'  thus  briefly  re- 
ferred to,  we  add  that  of  such  men  as 
Wiclif,  John  Hnss,  and  Jerome  of 
Prague;  and  then  that  of  the  Re- 
formers, Luther,  Calvin,  Zuingle,  Me- 
lancthon,  and  their  fellow-laborers,  we 
can  see  with  what  propriety  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  even  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  great  apostasy,  there  would  be  a 
competent  number  of '  witnesses'  to  keep 
up  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  the 
world.  And  supposing  that  this  is  what 
was  designed  to  be  represented,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  symbol  which 
is  employed  is  admirably  appropriate. 
The  design  of  what  is  here  said  is  merely 
to  show  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
period  of  the  Papal  apostasy — whenever 
it  may  be  supposed  to  have  begun,  and 
whenever  it  shall  cease,  it  is  and  will  be 
true  that  the  Saviour  has  had  true 
'witnesses'  on  the  earth  —  that  there 
have  been  those  who  have  'testified' 
against  tiiese  abominations,  and  who, 
often  at  great  personal  peril  and  sacri- 
fice, have  borne  a  faithful  testimony  for 
the  truth. 

(6)  The  number  of  the  witnesses.  In 
ver.  3,  this  is  said  to  be  'two,'  and  this 
has  been  shown  to  mean  that  there 
would  be  a  eomp^eni  number,  yet  pro- 
bably with  the  implied  idea  that  the 
number  would  not  be  large.  The  only 
question,  then,  is,  whether  in  loo^cing 
through  this  long  period,  it  would  be 
found  that,  according  to  the  established 
laws  of  testimony  under  the  divine  code, 
there  was  a  eompeUnt  number  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth.    And  of  this  no 
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one  ean  doabt»  for  in  respect  to  each 
and  every  part  of  the  period  of  the  great 
apoetaay,  it  is  possible  now  to  show  that 
there  was  a  safficient  number  of  the  true 
friends  of  the  Redeemer  to  testify  against 
all  the  great  and  cardinal  errors  of  the 
Papacy.  This  simple  and  obyions  inter- 
pretation of  the  language,  it  may  be 
added,  also,  makes  wholly  nnnecesiary 
and  inappropriate  all  the  efforts  which 
hare  been  made  by  expositors  to  find 
precisely  two  su<dL  witnesses,  or  two 
churches  or  people  with  whom  the  line 
oi  the  faithful  tMtimony  was  preserred : 
— all  such  interpretations  as  that  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  are  referred  to, 
as  Melchior,  Affelman,  and  Croly  sup- 
pose ;  or  that  preachers  are  referred  to 
who  are  instructed  by  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel,  as  Pannonius  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  supposed;  or  that  Christ  and 
John  the  Baptist  are  referred  to,  as 
Ubertinus  supposed ;  or  that  Pope  Syl- 
Tcster  and  Mena»  who  wrote  against  the 
Eutychians,  are  meant,  as  Lyranus  and 
Ederus  supposed;  or  that  Francis  and 
Dominic,  the  respective  heads  of  two 
orders  of  monks,  are.  intended,  as  Cor- 
nelius &  Lapide  supposed;  or  that  the 
great  witdom  and  tanctity  of  the  primi- 
tive preachers  are  meant,  as  Alcassar 
maintained;  .or  that  John  Huss  and 
Luther,  or  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  or  the  Waldenses  and  Albi- 
genses,  or  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians  in  iBlia,  are  intended,  as 
others  have  supposed.  According  to  the 
obvious  andYair  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage, all  this  is  mere  fancy,  and  can 
illustrate  nothing  but  the  fertility  of  in- 
vention of  those  who  have  written  on 
the  Apocalypse.  All  that  is  necessarily 
implied  is,  that  the  number  of  true  and 
uncorrupted  followers  of  the  Saviour  has 
been  at  all  times  sufficiently  large  to  bear 
a  competent  testimony  to  the  world,  or  to 
keep  up  the  remembrance  of  the  truth 
upon  the  earth — and  of  the  reality  of  this 
no  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  church  will  doubts 

(c)  The  condition  of  tlve  'witnesses'  as 
'  clothed  in  sackcloth,'  ver.  3.  This  has 
been  shown  to  mean  that  they  would  be 
in  a  state  of  sadness  and  grief;  and  they 
would  be  exposed  to  trouble  and  persecu- 
tion. It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  that  all 
this  was  abundantly  fulfilled.  The  long 
history  of  those  times  was  a  history  of 
persecutions ;  and  if  it  be  admitted  that 


the  pasage  before  us  was  designed  to 
refer  to  those  above  mentioned  as  '  wii> 
nesses,'  no  more  eorrect  description 
could  be  given  of  them  than  to  say  that 
they  were  '  clothed  in  sackcloth.' 

(d)  The  power  of  the  witnesses,  vs. 
6-6.  Of  this  there  are  several  specifi- 
cations, (a)  They  had  power  oVer  those 
who  should  ii^jure  or  hurt  them,Ter.  (. 
This  is  represented  by  '  fire  proceeding 
out  of  their  mouth,  and  devouring  thmr 
enemies.'  This  has  been  shown  to  refor 
to  the  doctrines  which  they  would  i^ro- 
claim,  and  the  denunciations  which  they 
would  utter,  and  which  would  resemble 
consuming  fire.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished or  fulfilled  if  their  solemn  testi- 
mony —  their  proclamations  of  truth  — 
and  their  denunciations  of  the  wrath  of 
God  should  have  the  effect  ultimately  to 
bring  down  the  divine  vengeance  on 
their  persecutors.  And  no  one  can  doubt 
that  this  has  had  an  ample  fulfilment. 
That  is,  the  effect  of  tiie  testimony 
borne ;  of  the  solemn  appeals  made ;  of 
the  denunciations  of  the  judgment  of 
heaven,  has  been  to  show  that  tiiat 
great  persecuting  power  that  oppressed 
them  is  arrayed  against  God,  and  must 
be  finally  overthrown.  In,  order  to 
see  the  complete  fulfilment  of  this,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  trace  all  the  effect 
of  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
truth  from  age  to  age  on  that  power, 
and  to  see  how  far  it  has  been  among 
the  causes  of  the  ultimate  and  final 
overthrow  of  the  Papacy.  Of  course,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  an  important  sense 
it  is  all  to  be  traced  to  that,  since  if  they 
had  forborne  to  bear  that  testimony,  and 
to  protest  against  those  corruptions  uid 
abominations,  that  colossal  power  would 
have  stood  unshaken.  But  the  solemn 
appeals  made  from  age  to  age  by  the 
fHends  of  truth,  amidst  much  persecu- 
tion, have  contributed  to  weaken  that 
power,  and  to  prepare  the  world  for  its 
ultimate  fall — as  if  fire  from  heaven  fell 
upon  it.  The  causes  of  the  decline  of 
the  Papal  power  were,  therefore,  laid 
far  back  in  the  solemn  truths  urged  by 
those  persecuted  'witnesses;'  and  the 
calamities  which  have  ravaged  Europe 
for  these  three  hundred  years,  and  the 
changes  now  occurring  which  make  it  so 
certain  that  this  mighty  power  hastens 
to  its  fkll,  may  all  be  the  regular  results 
of  the  'testimony'  for  the  truths  of  a 
pure  gospel  borne  long  ago  by  the  men 
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that  dwelt  amidst  the  Alps,  and  their 
feUoW'SnfTerers  in  persecution.    (6)  Thej 
'  have  power  to  shut  hearen,  that  it  rain 
not  in  the  days  of  their  prophecy/  ver.  6. 
This  has  been  shown  to  mean  that  they 
would  hare  power  to  cause  blessings  to 
be  withheld  from  men  at  if.  the  rain 
were  withheld.     The-  reference  here  is 
probably  to  the  Spiritual  heavens,  and 
to  that  of  which  rain  is  the  natural 
emblem — ^the  influences  of  truth,  and  the 
influences  of  the  diyine  Spirit  on  the 
world. '   So  Moses  says  in  Deut  xxzii.  2, 
"Mj  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain, 
and  my  speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew, 
as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb, 
and  as  the  showers  upen  the  grass." 
So  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  IxxiL  6),  "  He  shall 
eome  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown 
grass ;  as  showers  that  water  the  earth." 
So  Isa.  (It.  10,  11),  <'For  as  the  rain 
Cometh  down,  and  the  snow  from  heaven, 
BO  shall  my  word  be."    Gomp.  Mioah  r.  7. 
The  meaning  here,  then,  must  be,  that 
Spiritual  influences  wotdd  seem  to  be 
under  their  control ;  or  that  they  would 
be  imparted  at  their  bidding,  and  with- 
held at  their  will.    This  found  an  ample 
Mfilment  in  the  history  of  the  church  in 
those  dark  periods,  in  the  fact  that  it 
was,  in  connexion  with  these  *  witnesses,' 
and  in  answer  to  their  prayers,  that  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  im- 
parted to  the  world,  and  that  the  true 
religion  was  kept  up  on  the  earth.    "  It 
is  an  historical  fact,"  says  the  author  of 
*  The  Seventh  Vial'  (p.  130),  "that  during 
the  ages  of  their  ministry,  there  was 
neither  dew  nor  rain  of  a  Spiritual  kind 
upon  the  earth,  but  at  the  word  of  the 
witnesses.    There  was  no  knowledge  of 
salvation  but  by  their  preaching — no 
descent  of  the  Spirit  but  in  answer  to 
their  prayers ;  and,  as  the  witnesses  were 
rhut  out  from  Christendom  generally,  a 
universal  fiunine  ensued."    (c)  They  had 
power  over  the  waters  to  turn  them  to 
blood,  and  to  smite  the  earth  with  all 
plagues,  ver.  6.    That  is,  as  explained 
above,  calamities  would  come  upon  the 
earth  a«  if  the  waters  were  turned  into 
blood,  and  this  would  be  so  connected 
with  them,  and  with  the  treatment  which 
they  would  receive,  that  these  calamities 
would  §eem  to  have  been  called  down 
from  heaven  in  answer  to  their  prayers, 
and  in  order  to  avenge  their  wrongs. 
And  can  any  one  be  ignorant  that  wars, 
•ommotionfl,  troubles,  disasters  have  fol- 


lowed the  attempts  to  destroy  those  who 
have  borne  a  faithful  testimony  for 
Christ,  in  the  dark  period  of  the  world 
here  referred  to?  Th6  calamities  that 
have  befallen  the  Papal  communion,  from 
time  to  time,  may  have  been,  and  seem 
to  >have  been,  to  a  great  degree,  the  con- 
sequence of  its  persecuting  spirit,  and  of 
its  attempts  to  quench  the  light  of  truth. 
When  the  oppressed  and  persecuted 
nations  of  Europe  had  borne  it  long,  and 
when  attempts  had  long  been  made  to 
extinguish  every  spark  of  true  liberty, 
the  spirit  of  freedom  and  revenge  was 
roused.  The  yoke  was  broken ;  ifod  in 
the  wars  that  ensued  rivers  of  blood 
flowed  upon  the  earth,  as  if  these  *  wit- 
nesses'  or  martyrs  h^,  by  their  own 
power  and  prayers,  brought  these  cala 
mities  upon  their  oppressors.  A  philo- 
sophic historian  carefully  studying  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  essential  spirit  of 
Christianity,  might  find  in  these  facts 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  all  the  cala- 
mities that  have  oome  upon  that  once 
colossal  power — the  Papacy,  and  a  full 
demonstration  that,  under  the  operation 
of  these  causes,  that  power  must  ulti- 
mately fall — as  if  in  revenge  caljied  down 
from  heaven  l^  the  martyrs  for  the 
wrongs  done  to  them  who  had  borne  a 
faithful  testimony  to  the  truth. 

II.  The  war  against  the  witnesses, 
ver.  7.  There  are  several  circumstances 
stated  in  regard  to  this  which  demand 
explanation  in  order  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  prophecy.  Those  cir- 
cumstances relate  to  the  time  when  thit 
would  occur;  to  the  government  by 
which  this  war  would  be  waged ;  and  U 
the  victory. 

(a)  The  time  when  the  war  referred 
to  would  be  waged.  The  whole  nar- 
rative (comp.  vs.  3,  5),  supposes  that 
opposition  would  be  made  to  them  at  all 
times,  and  that  their  condition  would 
be  such  that  they  could  properly  be  re- 
presented as  always  clothed  in  sack- 
cloth ;  but  it  is  evident  that  a  particular 
period  is  here  referred  to,  when  there 
would  be  auch  a. war  waged  with  then 
that  they  would  be  for  a  tim^  overcome} 
and  would  seem  to  be  dead.  This  time 
is  referred  to  by  the  phrase  '  when  thej 
shall  have  finished  their  testimony' 
(ver.  7) ;  and  it  is  to  the  period  when 
this  could  be  properly  said  of  them, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  Uie  fulfilment  of 
what  is  hero  predicted.    This  must  meaa 
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wlien  thej  ahoitlcl  h%r9  borne  /mil  or 
ampfetMtimony ;  that  is,  when  they  had 
borne  their  testimony  on  all  the  great 
pointo  on  whieh  they  were  appointed  to 
bear  witnesa.  Bee  Notes  on  Ter.  7.  This, 
then,  most  not  be  understood  as  refer- 
ring to  the  time  of  ihtt  eompUtiou  of  the  i 
twelTo  hundred  and  sixty  years,  but  to 
any  time  during  that  period  when  it 
•onld  be  said  that  they  had  borne  a  full 
and  ample  testimony  for  the  truths  of 
the  gospel,  and  against  the  abominations 
and  errors  that  prerailed.  In  this  gene- 
ral expression  tiiere  is  not,  indeed,  any 
thing  that  would  aoeurately  designate 
the  time,  but  no  one  ean  doubt  that  this 
had  been  done  at  ike  time  of  the  Rtformft- 
turn.  In  the  preeeding  remarks  it  has 
been  shown  that  there  was  a  sueeession 
of  faithful  witnesses  for  the  truth  in  the 
darkest  periods  ef  the  ehunA,  and  that 
to  all  the  great  points  pertaining  to  the 
system  of  religion  rerealed  in  the  gos- 
pel, as  well  as  against  the  errors  tiiat 
prevailed,  they  had  borne  an  unam- 
biguous testimony.  There  is  no  impro- 
priety, therefore,  in  fixing  this  period  at 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  for 
all  that  is  neeessarily  implied  in  the  lan- 
guage is  fulfilled  on  su<^  a  supposition. 
Faithful  testimony  had  been  borne 
daring  the  long  period  of  the  Papal  cor- 
ruptions, until  it  eould  be  said  that  their 
peculiar  work  had  been  accomplished. 
The  earlier  witnesses  for  the  truth ;  the 
Paalicians,  the  Waldenses,  the  Vaudois, 
and  other  bodies  of  true  Christians, 
had  borne  an  open  testimony,  from 
the  beginning,  against  the  various  cor- 
ruptions of  Rome -~  her  errors  in  doc- 
trine, her  idolatries  in  worship,  and 
her  immoralities,  until  in  the  end  of 
the'  twelfth  century  —  the  same  cen- 
tury in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Gibbon, 
the  meridian  of  "Papal  greatness  was 
attained  —  they  proclaimed  her,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  be  the  Antichrist  of  Scrip- 
ture "the  harlot  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Thus  did  they  fulfil  their  testimony; 
and  then  was  the  war  waged  against 
them,  with  all  the  power  of  apostate 
Rome,  to  silence  and  to  destroy  them. 
This  war  was  commenced  in  the  edicts 
of  councils,  which  stigmatized  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  branded 
those  who  held  them  as  heretics.  The 
next  stop  was  to  pronounce  the  most 
dreadful  anathemas  on  those  who  were 
regarded  as  heretics,  whieh  weie  exe- 


ented  in  the  Mae  ramorMlefs  aad  ex- 
terminating manner  in  whieh  they  were 
conceived.  The  oonfessors  of  the  truth 
were  denied  both  their  natonJ  and  their 
eiril  rights.  They  were  forbidden  all 
partieipatien  in  dignities  and  offieea*; 
their  goods  were  eonfiseated,  their  houses 
were  to  be  rased  and  nerer  more  to  be 
rebuilt;  and  their  lands  were  giren  to 
those  who  were  able  to  seise  them. 
They  were  shut  out  firom  the  solace  of 
human  oouYerse;  no  one  might  giro 
them  shelter  while  iiring,  or  Christian 
burial  when  dead.  At  length  a  crusade 
was  proclaimed  against  them.  Preachers 
were  sent  abroi^  through  Bnrope  to 
sound  the  trumpet  of  rengeanee,  and  to 
assemble  the  nations.  The  Pope  wrote 
to  all  Christian  prinees,  exhortpig  them 
to  earn  their  pardon  and  win  hearen, 
rather  by  bearing  the  cross  against 
heretics  than  by  marching  against  the 
Saraoens.  The  war,  in  particiUar,  whieh 
was  waged  against  the  Waldenses,  is 
well  kBown>  and  the  horror  of  its  de- 
tails is  among  the  darkest  pages  of 
history.  The  peaceful  and  fertile  val- 
leys of  the  Vandois  were  invaded, 
and  speedily  devastated  with  fire  and 
sword;  their  towns  and  villages  were 
burnt;  while  not  one  individual,  in 
many  eases,  escaped  to  carry  the  tidings 
to  the  next  valley*  To  all  the  om- 
elties  of  these  wars,  and  to  all  the 
open  persecutions  which  were  waged, 
are  to  be  added  the  horrors  of  tiie 
Inquisition,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that '  wars'  would  be  made  against 
the  true  witnesses  for  Christ  Calcula- 
tions, more  or  less  accurate,  have  been 
made  of  the  numbers  that  Popery  has 
slain ;  and  the  lowest  of  those  caloula- 
tions  would  oonfirm  what  is  said  here, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  reference  is 
to  the  Papal  power.  From  the  year 
1540  to  the  year  1570,  oomprehending  a 
space  of  only  thirty  years,  no  fewer  than 
nine  hundred  thousand  Protestants  were 
put  to  death  by  the  Papists,  in  different 
countries  of  Europe.  During  the  short 
Pontificate  of  Paul  the  Fourth,  which 
lasted  only  four  years  (A.  B.  1565-1559), 
the  Inquisition  alone,  on  the  testimony 
of  Vergerius,  destroyed  an  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  When  he  died,  the  in- 
dignant populace  6{  Rome  crowded  to 
the  prison  of  the  Inquisition,  broke  open 
the  doors,  and  released  seventeen  hun- 
dred piisonersy  and  then  set  fire  to  the 
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building.  Bowcm*  Hiiiory  of  the  PopM, 
ill.  ai9.  Ed.  1845.  Those  who  perished 
in  Germany  during  the  wars  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  and  in  Flanders,  nnder  the 
infamous  Duke  of  Alva,  are  reckoned  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  In  France  seve- 
ral millions  were  destroyed  in  the  innu- 
merable massacres  tiiat  took  place  in 
that  kingdom.  It  has  been  computed 
that  since  the  rise  of  the  Papacy,  not 
fewer  than  fifty  millions  of  persons  have 
been  put  to  death  on  account  of  religion. 
Of  this  vast  number  the  greater  part 
have  been  cut  off  during  the  last  six 
hundred  years,*  for  the  Papacy  perse- 
cuted very  little  during  the  first  half  of 
its  existence,  and  it  was,  in  this  way, 
that  it  was  not  until  the  witnesses  had 
<  completed'  their  testimony,  or  had 
borne  fall  and  ample  testimony,  that  it 
made  war  against  them.  Comp.  '  The 
Bwenth  vial,"  pp.  149-157.  For  a  full 
illustration  of  the  facts  here  referred  to, 
Bee  Notes  en  Daniel,  vii.  21.  There  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Daniel  and 
John  refer  to  the  same  thing. 

(5)  By  whom  this  was  to  be  done. 
In  ver.  7,  it  is  said  that  it  would  be  by 
"  the  beast  that  ascendeth  out  of  the  bot- 
tomless pit."  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
sune  as  the  fourth  beast  of  Daniel  (Dan. 
vii.),  and  fbr  a  foll^  illustration  I  must 
refer  to  the  Notes  on  that  chapter.  It 
is  necessary  only  to  add  here,  if  the 
abovA  representation  is  correct,  that  it 
is  easy  to  see  the  propriety  of  this  appli- 
cation of  the  symbol  to  the  Papacy. 
Nothing  would  better  represent  that 
omel  persecuting  power  'making  war 
with  the  witnesses,'  than  a  fierce  and 
cruel  monster  that  seemed  to  ascend 
from  the  bottomless  pit 

(e)  Thevictory  of  the  persecutors,  and 
the  death  of  the  witnesses:  ''and  shall 
overcome^  them,  and  kill  them,"  ver.  7. 
That  is,  they  would  gain  a  temporary  vic- 
tory over  them,  and  the  witnesses  would 
seem  for  a  time  to  be  dead.  The  subse- 
quent statemmt  shows,  however,  that 
tiiey  would  revive  again,  and  would  again 
resume  tixeir  prophesyfaig.  Oomp.  Notes 
on  ch.  ix.  20.  The  victory  over  them 
would  appear  to  be  complete,  and  the 
great  object  of  the  persecuting  power 
would  seem  to  have  been  gained.  A  few 
facts  on  this  subject  will  show  the  pro- 
priety of  the  statement  that '  when  they 
had  finished,'  or  had  fully  borne  their 
Hatiwumy,  a  victory  was  obtained  over 


them,  and  that  they  were  so  silenced 
that  it  might  be  said  they  were  kilML 
The  first  will  be  in  the  words  of  Milner, 
in  his  account  of  the  opening  of  the  six- 
teenth century  {History  of  the  Church, 
p.  660,  Ed.  Edin.  1835) :  "  The  sixteenth 
century  opened  with  a  prospect  of  all 
others  the  most  gloomy,  in  the  eyes  of 
every  true  Christian.  Corruption  both 
in  doctrine  and  in  practice  had  exceeded 
all  bounds ;  and  the  general  face  of-  Eu- 
rope, though  the  name  of  Christ  was 
everywhere  professed,  presented  nothing 
that  was  properly  evangelical.  Th% 
Waldenses  were  too  feeble  to  molest  the 
popedom;  and  the  Hussites^  divided 
among  themselves,  and  worn  out  by  a 
long  series  of  contentions,  were  reduced 
to  silence.  Among  both  were  found 
persons  of  undoubted  godliness,  but  they 
appeared  incapable  of  making  effectual 
impressions  on  the  kingdom  of  Anti- 
christ. The  Roman  pontiffs  were  still 
the  imcontrolled  patrons  of  impiety; 
neither  the  scandalous  crimes  of  Alex- 
ander VL,  nor  the  military  ferocity  of 
Julius  n.,  seemed  to  have  lessened  the 
dominion  of  the  court  of  Rome,  or  to 
have  opened  the  eyes  of  men  so  as  to 
induce  them  to  make  a  sober  investiga- 
tion of  tiie  nature  of  true  religion."  The 
language  of  Mr.  Cunninghame  ntay  hert 
be  adopted  as  describing  the  state  of 
things  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
.century :  "  At  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Europe  reposed  in  the 
deep  sleep  of  spiritual  death,  under  the 
iron  yoke  of  the  Papacy.  That  haughty 
power,  like  the  Assyrian  of  the  prophet, 
said  in  the  plenitude  of  his  insolence, 
'My  hand  hath  found  as  a  nest  the 
riches  of  the  people ;  and  as  one  gather- 
eth  eggs,  I  have  gathered  all  the  earth ; 
and  t^ere  was  none  that  moved  the  wing, 
or  opened  the  mouth,  or  peeped.' "  And 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  writer  of  the 
article  on  the  Reformation,  in  the  Ency^ 
elopadia  Brittanicay  —  in  a  statement 
made,  of  course,  with  no  reference  to 
the  fulfilment  of  this  passage  —  thus 
speaks  of  that  period:  "Every  thing 
was  quiet;  every  heretic  was  extermi- 
nated, and  the  whole  Christian  world 
supinely  acquiesced  in  the  enormous 
absurdities  inculcated  by  the  Romish 
church."  These  quotations  will  show 
the  propriety  of  the  language  used  here 
by  John,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was 
intended  to  refer  to  this  period.    No 
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Qfmbol  would  be  more  itriking,  or  more 
appropriate  to  that  etate  of  tlungs,  tiian 
to  represent  the  witnesses  for  the  tmth 
as  overcome  and  slain,  so  that,  for  a  time 
at  least,  they  would  cease  to  bear  their 
testimony  against  the  prevailing  errors 
and  corruptions.  It  wia  be  remembered 
also  that  this  occurred  at  a  time  when 
it  might  be  said  that  they  had  *  fnlAlled' 
their  testimony,  or  when,  in  a  moot  so- 
lemn manner/they  had  protested  against 
the  existing  idolatries  and  abominations. 

IIL  The  witnesses  dead,  vs.  8-10. 
^The  preceding  verse  contains  the  state- 
ment that  they  would  be  overcome  and 
killed;  tliese  verses  describe  their  treat- 
ment when  they  would  be  dead;  that 
is,  when  they  would  be  silenced.  There 
'are  several  circumstances  referred  to 
here,  which  demand  notice. 

(o)  The  place  where  it  is  said  that 
this  would  occur — that  '<  great  city  which 
spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt, 
where  also  our  Lord  was  crucified,"  ver. 
8.  In  the  explanation  of  this  verse,  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  language  used 
here  is  such  as  would  be  properly  em- 
ployed, on  the  supposition  that  the  in- 
tention was  to  refer  to  Rome,  or  the 
Bomish  communion.  A  few  testimonies 
may  serve  to  confirm  the  interpretation 
proposed  in  the  Notes  on  ver.  8,  and  to 
show  farther  the  propriety  of  applying 
the  appellation  '  Sodom'  and  '  Bgypt'  to 
Rome.  Thus,  among  the  Reformers, 
"Grosteste  perceived  *  that  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Papal  government  was 
enmity  with  God,  and  exclaimed  that 
nothing  but  the  sword  could  deliver  the 
ehurch  from  the  Egyptian  bondage." 
B'Aubigne.  Widif  compared  the  Rom- 
bh  priestcraft  to  "  the  accursed  sorceries 
with  which  the  sages  of  Pharaoh  pre- 
sumed to  emulate  the  works  of  Jehovah." 
Le  Bas'  Wicli/,  p.  68,  147.  Luther,  in 
a  letter  to  Melanothon,  says,  **  Italy  is 
plunged,  as  in  ancient  times  in  Egypt, 
in  darkness  that  may  be  felt."  And  of 
Zuingle  in  Switzerland,  they  who  longed 
for  the  light  of  sidvation  said  of  him, 
"  He  will  be  our  Moses,  to  deliver  us  out 
of  the  darkness  of  Egypt."  Any  number 
of  passages  could  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  Reformers,  and  even  some  in  the 
writings  of  Romanists  themselves,  in 
which  the  abominations  that  prevailed 
i&  Rome  are  compared  with  those  in 
Sodom.  Comp.  EUiott,  IL  pp.  386,  387, 
Dotes.    Assuming  this  to  be  tiie  oonrect 


interpretatton,  th«  meaning  ig,  thsi  m 
state  of  things  would  exist  aiW  ih« 
silencing  of  the  witnesses,  which  wonld 
be  well  represented  by  supposing  that 
their  dead  bodies  would  lie  unburied^ 
that  is,  that  there  would  be  dishonor  and 
indignity  heaped  upon  them,  such  as  is 
shown  to  the  dead  wh/^n  they  are  suf- 
fered to  lie  unburied.  No  one  needs  to 
be  informed  that  this  accurately  r^re- 
sents  the  state  of  things  throughout  the 
Roman  world.  To  the  *  witnesses'  thus 
persecuted,  down-trodden,  and  nUneed, 
there  was  the  same  kind  of  indignity 
shown  which  there  is  when  the  dead  are 
left  nnburied. 

(6)  The  exposure  of  their  bodies,  ver. 
8.  That  is,  as  we  have  seen,  they  woidd 
be  treated  with  indignity,  as  if  they 
were  not  worthy  of  Christian  boriaL 
Now  this  not  only  expresses  what  was 
in  fact  the  general  feeling  among  the 
Pi4>ists  in  respect  to  those  whom  they 
regarded  as  heretics,  but  it  had  a  literal 
fulfilment  in  numerous  cases  where  the 
rites  of  Christian  burial  were  denied 
them.  One  of  the  punishments  most 
constantly  decreed  and  constantly  en- 
forced in  reference  to  those  who  were 
called  'heretics,'  was  their  exclusion 
from  burial  as  persons  excommunicated 
and  without  tiie  pale  of  the  church. 
Thus,  in  the  third  Council  of  Lateran 
(A.  D.  1179),  Christian  burial  was  de- 
nied to  heretics ;  the  same  in  the  Later- 
an Council,  A.  D.  1215,  and  the  Papal 
decree  of  Gregory  IX.,  A.  D.  1227 ;  the 
same  again  in  that  of  Pope  Martin,  A.  P. 
1422;  and  the  same  thing  was  deter- 
mined in  the  Council  of  Constance,  A.  B. 
1422,  which  ordered  that  the  body  of 
Wiclif  should  be  exhumed,  and  that  the 
ashes  of  John  Huss,  instead  of  being 
buried,  should  be  coUected  and  thrown 
into  the  lake  of  Constance.  It  may  be 
added  that  Savonarola's  ashes  were  in  a 
similar  manner  cast  into  the  Amo,  A.  D. 
1498,  and  that  in  the  first  bull  entrusted 
to  the  cardinal  Cajetan  against  Luther, 
this  was  one  of  the  declued  penalties, 
that  both  Luther  and  his  partisans  should 
be  deprived  of  ecclesiastical  burial.  See 
Waddington,  p.  717.  D'Aubigne,  L  356. 
Fox,  V.  667. 

(c)  The  mutual  congratulations  of 
those  who  had  put  them  to  death ;  their 
exultation  over  them;  and  the  expression 
of  their  joy  by  the  interchange  of  pre- 
sents: ''And  they  that  dwell  upon  the 
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earih  shall  rejoice  oyer  them/'  Ac,  rer. 
10.  The  language  here  used  is  expres- 
iive  of  general  joy  and  rejoicing,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  joy  and 
rejoicing  occurred  at  Rome  whenever  a 
new  rictory  was  obtained  over  those  who 
were  regarded  as  heretics.  Pareus  re- 
marks on  the  passage  in  Luke  xv.  32, 
''It  was  meet  that  we  should  make 
merry,"  Ac,  that  **  when  heretics  are 
burnt.  Papists  play  at  frolicksome  games, 
celebrate  feasts  and  banquets,  -  sing  Te 
Deum  laodamus,  and  wish  one  another 
joy."  And  so  too  BuUinger,  in  loc.  But 
there  was  special  rejoicing,  which  ac- 
corded entirely  with  the  prediction  here, 
at  the  close  of  the  sessions  of  the  Lateran 
Council  (A.  D.  1517),  in  the  splendor  of 
ihb  dinners  and  f§tes  given  by  the  cardi- 
nals. The  scene  on  the  closing  of  the 
ocmncU  is  thus  described  by  Dean  Wad- 
dington:  ''The  pillars  of  the  Papal 
itrength  seemed  visible  and  palpable; 
And  Rome  surveyed  them  with  exulta- 
tion from  her  golden  palaces.  The 
assembled  princes  and  prelates  sepu'ated 
from  the  Council  with  complacency f  con- 
fidencCf  and  mutual  congrattUatxons  on 
the  peace,  unity,  and  purity  of  the 
church."  Still,  while  this  was  true  of 
that  particular  council,  it  should  be 
added  that  the  language  here  used  is 
general,  and  may  be  regarded  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  usual  joy  which  would  be 
felt,  and  which  was  felt  at  Rome,  in  view 
of  the  efforts  made  to  suppress  heresy  in 
the  church. 

(d)  The  time  during  which  the  wit- 
nesses would  remain  '  dead.'  This  it  is 
said  (ver.  9),  would  be  for  "  three  days 
and  an  half,"  during  which  time  they 
would  "  not  suffer  their  dead  bodies  to 
be  put  in  graves ;"  that  is,  there  would 
be  a  course  of  conduct,  and  a  state  of 
things,  a»  if  the  dead  were  left  un- 
bnried.  This  time,  as  we  have  seen 
(Notes  on  ver.  9),  means  probably  three 
years  and  an  half;  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  this  we  are  to  look  for  some 
striking.event  relating  to  the  'witnesses,' 
If  hen  they  should  have  'finished  their 
testimony,'  or  when  they  had  fully  borne 
their  testimony,  that  would  fuUy  cor- 
respond wif  h  this.  Now  it  happens  that 
there  was  a  point  of  time,  just  previous 
to  the  Reformation,  when  it  was  sup- 
posed that  a  complete  victory  was 
gained  for  ever  over  those  who  were 
regarded  as  '  heretics,'  but  who  were  in 
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fact  tlie  true  witnesses  for  Christ  That 
point  of  time  was  during  the  Session  of 
the  Council  of  Lateran,  which  was 
assembled  A.  D.  1513,  and  wliich  con- 
tinued its  Sessions  to  May  16,  1517.  In 
the  ninth  Session  of  this  Council,  a  re- 
markable  proclamation  was  made,  indi* 
eating  that  all  opposition  to  the  Papa) 
power  had  now  ceased.  The  scene  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Elliott  (ii.  396, 
397) :  "  The  orator  of  the  Session  ascend- 
ed the  pulpit,*  and  amidst  the  applause 
of  the  assembled  Council,  uttered  that 
memorable  exclamation  of  triumph  —  an 
exclamation  which,  notwithstanding  tlfe 
long  multiplied  anti-heretical  decrees  of 
Popes  and  Councils,  notwithstanding 
the  yet  more  multiplied  anti-heretictd 
crusades  and  inquisitorial  fires,  was 
never,  I  believe,  pronounced  before,  and 
certainly  never  since,  '  Jam  nemo  reola- 
mat,  nullus  obsistit' — 'There  is  an  end 
of  resistance  to  the  Papal  rule  and  reli- 
gion; opposers  there  exist  no  more:' 
and.  again,  '  The  whole  body  of  Christ- 
endom is  now  seen  to  be  subjected  to  its 
Head,  i.  e.to  Thee,*"  This  occurred 
May  5,  1514.  It  is,  probably,  from  this 
'time'  that  the  three  days  and  an  hidf, 
or  the  three  years  and  an  half,  during 
which  the  '  dead  bodies  of  the  witnesses 
remained  unburied,'  and  were  exposed 
to  public  gase  and  derision,  are  to  be 
reckoned. 

But  it  was  with  remarkable  acimracy 
that  a  period  of  three  years  and  aij^alf 
occurred  from  the  time  when  this  pro- 
clamation was  made,  and  when  it  was 
supposed  that  these  'witnesses'  were 
'dead,'  to  the  time  when  the  voice  of 
living  witnesses  for  the  truth  was  heard 
again,  as  if  those  witnesses  that  had  been 
silenced  had  come  to  life  again;  and 
"  not  in  the  compass  of  the  whole  eccle- 
siastical history  of  Christendom,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ  himself,  is  there  any  such  ex- 
ample of  the  sudden,  mighty,  and  tri- 
umphant resuscitation  of  his  church 
from  a  state  of  deep  depression,  as  was 
just  after  the  separation  of  the  Lateran 
Council  exhibited,  in  the  protesting  voice 
of  Luther,  sjid  the  glorious  Reforma- 
tion." All  accounts  agree  in  placing  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation  in  A.  D. 
1617.  See  Bowers'  History  of  the  Popeey 
iii.  295.  Murdock's  Moaheim,  iii.  11,  n. 
The  effect  of  this,  as  compared  with  the 
sapposed  suppression  of  heresy,  or  the 
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death  of  the  witneiMfly  and  m  aft  illtis- 
tration  of  the  passage  before  vm,  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  language  of  a 
writer  in  the  Bneyelopadia  Brittaniea  : 
"Bvery  thing  was  qaiet;  every  heretic 
exterminnted ;  and  the  whole  Christian 
world  snpinelj  aoqnieseing  in  the  enor- 
mous absurdities  inenleated  in  the  Rom- 
iah  ehurohy  when,  in  1517,  tiie  empire 
of  superstition  received  its  first  attaok 
from  Luther."  Or,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Ounittghame,  ''At  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  the  sixteenth  oentury,  Europe 
reposed  in  the  deep  sleep  of  spiritual 
dteth,  under  the  iron  yoke  of  the  Pa- 
pacy. There  was  none  that  moTod  the 
wing,  or  opened  the  mouth,  or  peeped ; 
when  suddenly  in  one  of  the  Universities 
of  Germany  the  voice  of  an  obscure 
•  monk  was  heard,  the  sound  of  whteh 
rapidly  filled  Saxony,  Germany,  and 
Europe  itself,  shaking  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  Papal  power,  and  arousing 
men  from  the  lethargy  of  ages." 

The  remarkable  coincidence  in  regard 
to  time — supposing  that  three  years  and 
an  half  are  intended— 'Will  be  seen  from 
the  following  statement.  The  day  of  the 
ninth  Session  of  the  Lateran  Council, 
when  the  proclamation  above  referred 
to  was  made,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  May 
5,  1514;  the  day  of  Luther's  posting  up 
his  theses  at  Wittemberg  (the  welU 
known  epoch  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation),  was  Oct.  31, 1517.  ''Now 
from  May  5,  1514,  to  May  5, 1517,  are 
three  years ;  and  from  May  5,  1517,  to 
Oct.  31  of  the  same  year,  1517,  the  reck- 
oning in  days  is  as  follows : 
May  6—31 .  .  27  August  31 .  .  31 
June  30  . .  30  September  30  . .  30 
July  31 . .  31  October  31 .  .  31 
in  all  180,  or  half  of  360  days,  that  is, 
half  a  year;  so  that  the  whole  interval 
is  precisely  to  a  day  three  and  a  half 
years."  Elliott,  iL  402,  403.  But,  with- 
out  insisting  on  this  very  minute  accu- 
racy, any  one  can  see,  and  all  must  be 
prepared  to  admit,  that,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  wae  intended  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  to  refer  to  these  events,  this  is 
the  language  which  would  be  used  ,*  or, 
in  other  words,  nothing  would  better 
represent  this  state  of  tilings  than  the 
declaration  that  the  witnesses  would  be 
'  slain,'  and  would  be  suffered  to  '  remain 
unburied'  during  this  period  of  time,  and 
that,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  a  public 
testimony  would  be  borne  again  for  the 


truth,  and  against  the  abominationi  of 
the  Papacy,  as  if '  the  Spirit  of  life  from 
God  should  again  enter  into  them,  and 
they  should  stand  upon  their  fe«l»' 
ver.  11. 

rv.  The  resurrection  of  the  witnesses, 
ver.  11.  Littie  need  be  added  on  thifl 
point,  after  what  has  been  said  on  the 
previous  portions  of  the  chapter.  We 
have  seen  (Notes  on  ver.  11)  that  this 
must  mean  that  a  state  of  things  would 
occur  which  would  be  well  represented 
by  their  being  restored  to  life  again) 
and  if  the  previous  illustrations  are  oor- 
reot,  there  will  be  little  difliculty  in  ad- 
mitting that  this  had  its  ftilfilment  in 
the  commencement  of  the  Reformation. 
As  to  the  time  when  they  would  revive, 
we  have  seen  above  how  remarkably 
this  accords  with  the  commencement  of 
the  Reformation  in  1517 ;  and  as  to  tha 
e<»Tespondence  of  this  with  what  is  hera 
symbolised,  nothing  would  better  repre- 
sent this  than  to  describe  the  witnesses 
as  coming  to  life  again.  It  was  a»  if 
'  the  Spirit  of  life  from  God  entered  into* 
those  who  had  been  slain,  and  'they 
stood  upon  their  feet'  again,  and  again 
bore  their  solemn  testimony  to  the  trutii 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.  For  (a)  it  was  tiie 
same  kind  of  testimony  —  testimony  uy 
the  same  truths,  and  offaintt  the  same 
evils,  which  had  been  borne  by  the  long 
array  of  the  confessors  and  martyrs  that 
had  been  put  to  death.  The  truths  pro- 
claimed by  the  Reformers  on  the  great 
doctrines  of  grace,  were  the  same  which 
had  been  professed  by  the  Waldenses,  by 
Wiolif,  by  John  Hubs,  and  others  ,*  and 
the  abominations  of  image  worship,  of 
the  invocations  of  the  saints,  of  the 
arrogant  claims  of  the  pope,  of  the  doc- 
trine of  human  merit  in  justification^  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  monastic  systems^ 
of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  of  the  doc~ 
trine  of  purgatory,  against  which  tiiey 
testified,  were  the  same,  (b)  That  tes- 
timony was  borne  by  men  of  the  &ama 
spirit  and  character.  In  What  would 
now  be  called  personal  religioue  experi- 
ence, there  was  the  closest  resemblance 
between  the  Waldenses  and  the  other 
'witnesses'  before  the  Reformation,  and 
the  Reformers  themselves — between  the 
piety  of  Hnss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  Wiolif, 
and  Peter  Waldo  ,*  and  Luther,  Melanc- 
thon,  Zuingle,  Calvin,  Bucer,  Latimer, 
Ridley,  and  Knox.  They  were  men 
who  belonged    to  the    same    spiritual 
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•ommnnioiiy  and  who  had  b««n  moulded 
aad  fuhfonedin  their  spiritnal  ohuraot«r 
by  the  same  power  from  on  high,  (e) 
!the  testimony  was  borne  with  the  same 
fearlessness,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  same 
kind  of  persecution  and  opposition.  All 
that  oecurred  was  at  if  th«  same  '  wit- 
nesses'  had  been  restored  to  life,  and 
again  lifted  np  their  voiee  in  the  cause 
for  which  they  had  been  persecuted  and 
slain.  The  propriety  of  this  language 
as  applied  to  these  erentSi  may  be  fur- 
ther seen  firom  expressions  used  by  the 
'  witnesses'  themselyes,  or  by  the  perse- 
cuted friends  of  the  truth.  <<And  I/' 
said  John  Huss,  speaking  of  the  gospel- 
preachers  who  should  appear  after  he 
had  snlTered  at  the  stuJce,  "And  I, 
awahing  ctt  it  were  from  the  dead,  and 
rieing  from  the  grave f  shall  rejoice  with 
exceeding  great  joy."  Again,  in  1523, 
after  the  Beformation  had  broken  out, 
we  find  Pope  Hadrian  saying,  in  a  mis- 
sive addressed  to  the  Diet  at  Nuremberg, 
**  The  heretics  Huss  and  Jerome  are  now 
aUve  again,  in  the  person  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther."    The  Seventh  Vial,  |>.  190. 

V.  The  ascension  of  the  witnesses 
(rer.  12):  'And  they  ascended  to  hea- 
ven in  a  cloud.'  We  have  seen  (Notes 
on  this  verse),  tiiat  tbis  means  that 
events  would  taJre  place  a»  if  they  should 
Ascend  in  triumph  to  heaven ;  or  which 
would  be  properly  symbolised  hg  such 
an  ascent  to  heaven.  All  that  is  here 
represented  would  be  fulfilled  by  a  tri- 
umph of  the  truth  under  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses;  or  by  its  becoming 
gloriously  established  in  view  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  a»  if  the  witnesses 
ascended  publicly,  and  were  received  to 
the  presence  of  God  in  heaven.  All  this 
was  fulfilled  in  the  varions  influences 
that  served  to  establish  and  confirm  the 
Beformation,  and  to  introduce  the  great 
principles  of  religions  freedom,  giving  to 
that  work  ultimate  triumph,  and  showing 
that  it  had  the  favor  of  Ood.  This  wouM 
embrace  the  whole  series  of  events,  after 
the  Beformation  was  begun,  by  which 
its  triumph  was  secured,  or  by  which 
that  state  of  things  was  gradually  intro- 
duced which  now  exists,  in  which  the 
true  religion  is  free  from  persecution; 
in  which  it  is  advancing  into  so  many 
parte  of  the  world  where  the  Papacy 
once  had  the  control;  and  in  which, 
with  so  little  molestation,  and  with  such 
aa  onward  march  towaid  ultimate  vic- 


tory, it  if  extending  its  conquests  otilF 
the  earth.  The  triumphant  ascent  of  the 
witnesses  to  heaven,  and  the  public 
proof  of  the  divine  favor  thus  shown  to 
them,  would  be  an  appropriate  symbol 
of  this. 

YI.  The  consequences  of  the  resur*- 
rection,  ascension,  and  triumph  of  the 
witnesses,  ver.  13.  These  are  said  to  be, 
that  t^ere  would  be  "  in  the  same  hour  a 
great  earthquake ;  that  a  tenth  part  of 
ihe  city  would  fall ;  that  seven  thonsand 
would  be  slain,  and  that  t^e  remainder 
would  be  affrighted,  and  would  give 
glory  to  the  God  of  heaven." 

(a)  The  earthquake.  This,  as  we  have 
seen  (Notes  on  ver.  13),  denotes  that 
there  would  be  a  shock,  or  a  convulsion 
in  the  world,  so  that  the  powers  of  the 
earth  would  be  shaken,  as  cities,  trees, 
and  hills  are  in  the  shocks  of  an  earth- 
quake. There  can  be  little  difficulty  in 
applying  this  to  the  ehock  produced 
throughout  Europe  by  the  boldness  of 
Luther  and  his  feUow-laborers  in  the  Be- 
formation. No  events  have  ever  taken 
place  in  history  that  would  be  better 
compared  with  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake, than  those  which  occurred  when 
the  long-established  governments  of  Eu- 
rope, and  especially  the  domination  of 
the  Papacy,  so  long  consolidated  and 
confirmed,  were  shaken  by  the  Beforma- 
tion. In  the  suddenness  of  the  attack 
made  on  the  existing  state  of  things ;  in 
the  commotions  which  were  produced; 
in  the  ov^throw  of  so  many  govern- 
ments, there  was  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  convulsions  caused  by  an  earth- 
quake. So  Dr.  Lingard  speaks  of  the 
Beformation:  ''That  religions  revolu- 
tion which  astonished  and  eonvttleed 
the  nations  of  Europe."  Nothing  would 
better  represent  the  convulsions  caused 
in  Germany,  Switeerland,  Prussia,  Sax- 
ony, Sweden,  Denmark,  and  England, 
by  the  Beformation,  than  an  earthquake. 

(h)  The  fate  of  a  part  of  the  city : — 
"And  the  tenth  part  of  the  city  fell." 
That  is,  as  we  have  seen  (Notes  on  ver. 
13),  of  that  which  was  represented  by 
the  city,  to  wit,  the  Boman  power.  The 
fall  of  a  '  tenth  part,'  would  denote  the 
fall  of  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
power ;  ae  if,  in  an  eartiiqnake,  a  tenth 
part  of  a  city  should  be  demolished. 
This  would  well  represent  what  occurred 
in  the  Beformation,  when  so  considera- 
ble a  portion  of  th^  colossal  Papal  power 
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foddenly  fell  away,  and  Hie  immediate 
affect  on  the  portions  of  Europe  where 
the  Reformation  prevailed,  as  compared 
with  the  whole  of  that  power,  might  well 
be  represented  by  the  fall  of  a  teiuh  part 
of  a  city.  It  is  true  that  a  much  Uurger 
proportion  uttimateljf  fell  off  from  Bome, 
80  that  now  the  number  of  Romanists 
and  Protestants  is  not  far  from  being 
equal;  but  in  the  first  convulsion — in 
what  passed  before  the  eye  in  vision  as 
represented  by  the  earthqmike-^that 
proportion  would  not  be  improperly 
represented  by  the  tenth  part  of  a  city. 
The*  idea  is,  that  the  sudden  destruction 
of  a  tenth  part  of  a  great  city  by  an 
earthquake,  would  well  represent  the 
convulsion  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Reformation,  by  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Papal  power  would 
faU. 

(c)  Those  who  were  slain,  ver.  13: 
''And  in  the  earthquake  were  slain  of 
men  seven  thousand."  That  is,  as  we 
have  seen  (Notes  on  ver.  13),  a  calamity 
would  occur  to  this  vast  Papal  power, 
a«  «/  this  number  should  be  killed  in  the 
earthquake,  or  which  would  be  well  rep> 
resented  by  that.  In  other  words,  a  por- 
tion of  those  who  were  represented  by  the 
city  would  be  slain,  which,  compared  with 
the  whole  number,  would  bear  about  the 
same  proportion  which  seven  thousand 
would  to  the  usual  dwellers  in  such  a 
city.  As  the  numbers  in  the  city  are 
not  mentioned,  it  in  impossible  to  form 
any  exact  estimate  of  the  numbers  that 
would  be  slain,  on  this  supposition. 
But,  if  we  suppose  that  the  city  con- 
tained an  hundred  thousand,  then  the 
proportion  would  be  something  like  a 
fourteenth  part ;  if  it  were  half  a  million, 
then  it  would  be  about  a  seventieth  part ; 
if  it  were  a  million,  then  it  would  be 
about  an  hundred  and  forty-fifth  part — 
and,  as  we  may  suppose  that  John,  in 
these  visions,  had  his  eye  on  Rome  as  it 
was  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  we 
may,  if  we  can  ascertain  what  the  sise 
of  Rome  was  at  that  period,  take  that 
estimate  as  the  basis  of  the  interpreta- 
tion. Mr.  Gibbon  (ii.  251,  252),  has 
endeavored  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
ancient  Rome,  and,  after  enumerating 
all  the  circumstances  which  throw  any 
light  on  the  subject,  says,  **  If  we  adopt 
the  same  average  which,  under  similar 
eiroomstances,  has  been  found  applicable 


to  Paxil,  and  indifferently  allow  aboo* 
twenty-five  persons  for  each  house,  of 
every  degree,  we  may  fairly  estimate  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome  at  twelve  hundred 
Uiousand."  Allowing  this  to  be  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dty, 
then  the  number  here  specified  that  was 
slun — ^seven  thousand — ^would  be  about 
the  one  hundred  and  seventieth  part,  or 
one  in  one  hundred  and  seventy.  This 
would,  according  to  the  purport  of  the 
vision  here,  represent  the  number  that 
would  perish  in  the  convulsion  denoted 
by  the  earthquake — a  number  which, 
though  it  would  be  large  in  the  aggre- 
gate, is  not  probably  too  lai^e  in  fiust  as 
referring  to  the  number  of  persons  tJiat 
perished  in  Papal  Europe  in  the  wan 
that  were  consequent  on  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

(d)  The  only  other  circumstance  in 
this  representation  is,  that  "the  rem- 
nant were  affrighted,  and  gave  glory  to 
the  God  of  heaven,"  ver.  13.  That  is, 
as  we  have  seen  (Notes  on  ver.  13),  fear 
and  consternation  came  upon  them,  and 
they  stod  in  awe  at  what  was  occurring, 
and  acknowledged  the  power  of  God  in 
the  changes  that  took  place.  How  well 
this  was  fulfilled  in  what  occurred  in 
the  Reformation,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  state.  The  events  which  then  took 
place  had  every  mark  of  being  under  the 
divine  hand,  and  were  such  as  to  fill  the 
minds  of  men  with  awe,  and  to  teaeh 
them  to  recognize  the  hand  of  God.  The 
power  which  tore  asunder  that  immense 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  that  had  so 
long  held  the  whole  of  Europe  in  ser- 
vitude ;  which  dissolved  tiie  charm  which 
had  so  long  held  kings,  and  princes,  and 
people  spell-bound;  which  rent  away 
for  ever  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Papal 
dominions ;  which  led  kings  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  control  to  which 
they  had  been  so  long  subjected,  and 
which  emancipated  the  human  mind, 
and  diffused  abroad  the  great  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  was  well 
adapted  to  fill  the  mind  with  awe,  and 
to  lead  men  to  recognize  the  hand  and 
the  agency  of  God ;  and  if  it  be  admitted 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  passage 
meant  to  refer  to  these  events,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  language  here  used 
is  such  as  is  well  adapted  to  describe 
the  effects  produced  on  the  minds  of 
men  at  large. 

15.  And  tk0  tev^mth    nngel  9tmnd4tU 
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15  And  the  seyenih^  angel  sound- 
ed ;  and  there  were  great  voices  in 
heaven,  saying,  The  kingdoms^  of 

ft  c.  10.  7.  e  a  12. 10. 

See  Notes  on  oh.  yiii.  2,  6,  7.  This  is 
the  last  of  the  trumpets,  implying,  of 
coarse,  that  under  l^iis  the  series  of* 
visions  Wals  to  end,  ancf  that  this  was  to 
introduce  the  state  of  things  under  which 
the  affairs  of  the  world  were  to  he  wound 
up.  The  place  which  this  occupies  in 
the  order  of  timo,  is  when  the  events 
pertaining  to  the  colossal  Roman  power 
— the  fourth  kingdom  of  Daniel  (Dan. 
iL,  vii.),  should  have  been  completed, 
and  when  the  reign  of  the  sunts  (Dan. 
viL  9-li,  27,  28)  should  have  been  in- 
troduced. This,  both  in  Daniel  and  in 
John,  is  to  occur  when  the  mighty 
power  of  ihe  Papacy  shall  have  been 
overthrowQ,  at  the  termination  of  the 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years  of  its 
duration.  See  Notes  on  Dan.  vii.  25. 
In  both  Daniel  and  John  the  termina- 
tion of  that  persecuting  power  is  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  the 
saints ;  the  downfall  of  the  Papacy,  the 
introduction  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
its  establishment  on  the  earth.  ^  And 
there  toere  great  voices  in  heaven.  As  of 
exultation  and  praise.  The  grand  con- 
summation had  come,  the  period  so 
long  anticipated  and  desired  when  God 
should  reign  on  the  earth  had  arrived, 
and  this  lays  the  foundation  for  joy  and 
thanksgiving  in  heaven,  f  The  hing- 
doma  of  this  toorld.  The  modem  editions 
of  the  New  Testament  (see  Tittmann 
and  Hahn)  read  this  in  the  singular 
number — 'The  kingdom  of  this  world 
has  become,'  Ac.  According  to  this 
reading,  the  meaning  would  be,  either 
that  the  sole  reign  over  this  world  had 
become  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  or,  more 
probably,  that  the  dominion  over  the 
earth  had  been  regarded  as  one  in  the 
sense  that  Satan  had  reigned  over  it,  but 
had  now  become  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
that  is,  that  "the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  are  many,  considered  in  them- 
selves ;  but  in  reference  to  the  sway  of 
Satan,  there  is  only  one  kingdom  ruled 
over  by  the  '  god  of  this  world.' "  Prof, 
Stuart,  The  sense  is  not  materially 
different  whichever  reading  is  adopted; 
though  the  authority  is  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  See  Wetstein.  Aeeording  to  the 
28  « 


this  world  are  l>econie^^  kmgdomB 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ ;  and 
he  *  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 

a  Da.  2. 44, 7. 14, 18.  27. 

common  reading,  the  sense  is,  that  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  being  many 
in  themselves,  had  been  now  brought 
under  the  ojue  sceptre  of  Christ ;  accord- 
ing to  the  other,  the  whole  world  was 
regarded  as  in  fact  one  kingdom  —  that 
of  Satan,  and  the  sceptre  had  now 
passed  from  his  hands  into  those  of  the 
Saviour.  ^  The  kingdoms  of  our  Lord, 
Or,  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  according 
to  the  readmg  adopted  in  the  previous 
part  of  the  verse.  The  word  Lord  here, 
evidentiy  has  reference  to  God  as  such- 
represented  as  the  original  source  of 
authority,  and  as  giving  the  kingdom  to 
his  Son.  See  Notes  on  Dan.  vii.  13, 14; 
comp.  Ps.  ii.  8.  The  word  Lord — icvpcoc 
— implies  the  notion  of  possessor,  owner, 
sovereign.  Supreme  Ruler — and  is  thus 
properly  given  to  God.  See  Matt  1.  22, 
V.  33 ;  Mark  v.  19  ,*  Luke  i.  6,  28 ;  Acts 
viL  33 ;  Heb.  viii.  2,  10 ;  James  iv.  15, 
al,  scBp.  %  And  of  his  Christ,  Of  his 
anointed ;  of  him  who  is  set  apart  as  the 
Messiah,  and  consecrated  to  this  high 
office.  See  Notes  on  Matt  i.  1.  He  is 
called  *hie  Christ,'  because  he  is  set 
apart  by  him,  or  appointed  by  him  to 
perform  the  work  appropriate  to  that 
office  on  earth.  Such  language  as  tL«(t 
which  occurs  here  is  often  employed,  in 
which  God  and  Christ  are  spoken  of  as, 
in  some  respects,  distinct — as  sustaining 
different  offices,  and  performing  different 
works.  The  essential  meaning  here  is, 
that  the  kingdom  of  this  world  had  now 
become  the  kingdom  of  God  under 
Christ;  that  is,  that  that  kingdom  is 
administered  by  the  Son  of  God.  f  And 
he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever,  A  king- 
dom is  commenced  which  shall  never 
terminate.  It  is  not  said  that  this  would 
be  on  the  earth,  but  the  essential  idea  ia^, 
that  the  sceptre  of  the  world  had  now, 
after  so  long  a  time,  come  into  his  hands 
never  more  to  pass  away.  The  fuller 
characteristics  of  this  reign  are  stated 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  book  (cbs. 
xx.-xxii.).  What  is  here  stated  is  in  ac< 
cordance  with  all  the  predictions  in  the 
Bible.  A  time  is  to  come  when,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  God  is  to  retail 
on  the  earth;  when  his  kingdom  is  to  bt 
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16  And  ihe  fofot  and  twenty* 
elden  which  sat  before  God  on 
their  seats,  fell  upon  tfaeur  faces, 
and  worshipped  God, 

17  Saying,  We  giye  thee  thanks, 

a  &4.4i 


nniyersal ;  when  hia  laws  shall  be  ererj 
whore  recognized  as  buidlng;  when  all 
idolatry  shidl  come  to  an  end ;  and  when 
the  understandings  and  the  hearts  of 
men  every  where  shall  bow  to  his  aatho> 
rity.  Gomp.  Ps.  ii.  8;  Isa.  iz.  7,  zL  9, 
xlT.  22,  Iz.;  Dan.  ii  85,  i4,  45,  tIL  13, 
U,  27,  28;  Zech.  xiv.  9;  Mai.  i  11; 
Luke  L  38.  On  this  whole  subject,  see 
the  very  ample  illustrations  and  proofs 
in  the  Notes  on  Daniel,  ii.  44, 45,  vii.  13, 
14,  27,  28;  comp.  Notes  on  chs.  zz.- 
zzii. 

16.  And  the  four  and  twentv  elden 
which  eat,  Sno,  See  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  4. 
%  Fell  upon  their  /aee«,  and  toorehipped 
Qod.  Prostrated  themselires  before  him 
— ^the  usual  form  of  profound  adoration. 
See  Notes  on  oh.  v.  8-14. 

17.  Saying,  We  give  thee  thanhe.  We, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  church,  and 
as  identified  in  our  feelings  with  it  (see 
Notes  oYi  ch.  iv.  4),  acknowledge  thy 
goodness  in  thus  delivering  the  church 
from  all  its  troubles,  and,  having  con- 
ducted it  through  the  times  of  fiery 
persecution,  thus  establishing  it  upon 
the  earth.  The  language  here  used  is 
an  ezpresaion  of  their  deep  interest  in 
the  church,  and  of  the  ^t  that  they  felt 
themselves  identified  with  it  They,  as 
representatives  of  the  church,  would  of 
course  rejoice  in  its  prosperity  and  final 
triumph,  f  0  Lord  Qod  Almighty,  Be- 
ferring  to  God  as  all  powerral,  because 
it  was  by  his  omnipotent  arm  aJone  that 
this  great  work  had  been  accomplished. 
Nothing  else  could  have  defended  the 
church  in  its  many  trials ;  nothing  else 
could  have  .  established  it  upon  the 
earth,  f  Which  art,  and  voaat,  and  art 
to  come.  The  eternal  One,  always  the 
same.  See  Notes  on  ch.  i.  8.  The  re- 
ference here  is  to  the  fact  that  God,  who 
had  thus  established  his  churcn  on 
the  earth,  is  unchanging.  In  all  the 
revolutions  which  occur  on  the  earth,  he 
always  remains  the  same.  What  he  was 
in  past  times  he  is  now ;  what  he  is  now 
he  always  will  be.  The  particular  idea 
fuggested  here  seems  to  be,  tiiat  he  had 


0  Lord  God  Almighty,  whli^  *  art, 
and  wast,  and  art  to  come ;  because 
tiiou  hast  taken  to  thee  tiij  great 
power;  and  hast  reigned.  ^ 

18  And  tiiie  nations  were  angry,' 

ft  c  10.  5.  •  0. 19. 6.  d  ver.  ^. 

now  shown  this  by  having  caused  his 
church  to  triumph;  that  is,  he  had  shown 
that  he  was  the  same  God  who  had  early 
promised  that  it  should  ultimately  tri- 
umph; he  had  carried  forward  his  glorious 
purposes  without  modifying  or  abandon- 
ing them  amidst  all  the  changes  ^at 
hii^  occurred  in  the  world;  and  ho  had 
thus  given  the  assurance  tiiat  he  would 
now  remain  the  same,  and  that  all  his 
purposes  in  regard  to  his  church  would 
be  accomplished.  The  fact  that  God 
remains  always  unchangeably  the  same 
is  the  sole  reason  why  his  church  is  safe ; 
or  why  any  indiTidual  member  of  it  ia 
kept  and  saved.  Comp.  Mai.  liL  6. 
^  Beeaute  thou  haat  taken  to  thee  thy 
great  power.  To  wit,  by  setting  up  thy 
kingdom  over  all  the  earth.  Before  that, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  had  relaxed  that  power, 
or  had  given  the  power  to  others.  Satan 
had  reigned  on  the  earth.  Disorder^ 
anarchy,  sin,  rebellion,  had  prerailed. 
It  seemed  as  if  God  had  let  the  reins  of 
government  fall  from  his  hand.  Now, 
he  came  forth  as  if  to  resume  the 
dominion  over  the  world,  and  to  take 
the  sceptre  into  his  own  hand,  and  to 
exert  his  great  power  in  keeping  the 
nation^  in  subjection.  The  settrag  up 
of  his  kingdom  all  over  the  world,  ajid 
causing  his  laws  every  where  to  be 
obeyed,  will  be  among  the  highest 
demonstrations  of  divine  power.  No 
thing  can  accomplish  this  but  the  powei 
of  God;  when  that  power  is  exerted 
nothing  can  prevent  its  accomplishment. 
^  And  ha^t  reigned.  Prof.  Stuart  :— 
"and  shown  thyself  as  king;"  that  is, 
'  hast  become  king,  or  acted  as  a  king.' 
The  idea  is,  that  he  had  now  vindicated 
his  regal  power  (Rob.  Lex,) ;  that  is,  he 
had  now  set  up  his  kingdom  on  the 
earth,  and  had  truly  begun  to  reign. 
One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Millen- 
nium— and  indeed  the  main  characteris- 
tic—  will  be,  that  God  will  be  every 
where .  obeyed ;  for  when  that  occurs 
all  will  be  consummated  that  properly 
enters  into  the  idea  of  the  millennial 
kingdom. 
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ftnd  thy  wrath  is  come,  and  the 
time  •  of  the  dead,  that  they  should 
be  judged,  and  that  thou  shouldest 
give  reward  *  unto  thy  servants 
Sie  prophets,   and  to  the   saints, 

a  He. 9. 27.  ho. 22. 12. 

18.  And  the  nations  were  angry.   Were 
enraged  against  thee.     This  they  had 
shown  bj  their  opposition  to  his  laws ; 
by  persecuting  his  people;  by  slaying 
his  witnesses ;  by  all  the  attempts  which 
they  had  made  to  destroy  his  authority 
on  the  earth.    The  reference  here  seems 
to  be  to  the  whole  series  of  events  pre- 
ceding the  final  establishment  of  his 
kingdom  on  the  earth  ,* — to  all  the  efforts 
which  had  been  made  to  throw  off  his 
government  and  to  crush  his  church. 
At  this  period  of  glorious  triumph  it  was 
natural  to  look    back    to  those    dark 
times  when  t^e  '  nations  raged'  (comp. 
Ps.  ii.  1-3),  and  when  the  very  existence 
of  the  church  was  in  jeopardy.    ^  And 
thy  wrath  is  come.    That  is,  the  time 
when  thou  wilt  punish  them  for  all  that 
they  have  done  in   opposition  to  thee, 
and  when  the  wicked  shall  be  cut  off. 
There  will  be,  in  the  setting  up  of  the 
*  kingdom  of  God,  some  manifestation  of 
his  wrath  against  the  powers  that  op- 
posed it;  or  something  that  will  show 
hii   purpose    to    destroy  his    enemies, 
and  to  judge  the  wicked.    The  repre- 
fontations  in  this  book  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  final  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth  will  be* 
introduced  or  accompanied  by  commo- 
tions and  wars  which  will  end  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  great  powers  that  have 
opposed  his  reign,  and  by  such  awful 
calamities  in  those  portions  of  the  world 
M  shall  show  that  God  has  arisen  in  bis 
strength  to  cut  off  his  enemies,  and  to 
appear  as  the  vindicator  oi  his  people. 
Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  zvi.  12-16,  zix.  11- 
26.     f  And  the  Hme  of  the  dead  that  they 
Bhoula  be  mdaed.      According  to  the 
view  which  the  course  of  the  expo- 
sition thus  far  pursued  leads  us  to  enter- 
tain of  this  book,  there  is    reference 
here,  in  few  words,  to  the  same  thing 
which  is  more  fully  stated  in  ch.  xx., 
and  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writer 
will,  therefore,   come    up  for  a   more 
distinct    and    full    examination    when 
we  consider  that  chapter.     See  Notes 
•n  ch.  zz.  4,  5,  6, 12-15.    The  purpose 


and  them  that  fear  ihj  name, 
small  ^  and  great ;  and  shouldest 
destroy  them  which  **  destroy  the 
earth. 


e  c  19.  6. 


d  Or,  corruptL 


of  the  writer  does  not  require  that  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  order  of  the 
events    referred    to    should    be    made 
here,   for    it    would    be    better    made, 
when,  after  another  line  of  illustration 
and  of  symbol  (ch.  zi.  19,  xii.-xix.),  he 
should  have  reached  the  same  catastro- 
phe, and  when,  in  view  of  both,  the  mind 
would  be  prepared  for  the  fuller  descrip- 
tion with  which  the  book  closes,  chs.  xx., 
xxi.,  xxii.    All  that  occurs  here,  there- 
fore, is  a  very  general  statement  of  the 
final  consummation  of  all  things.   ^  And 
that  thou  shotildest  give  reward  unto  thy 
servants,    ,The  righteous.     Comp.  Matt. 
XXV.  34-40,  Rev.  xxi.,  xxii.    That  is,  in 
the  final  winding  up  of  human  affairs, 
God  will  bestow  the  long-promised  re- 
ward on  those' who  have  been  his  true 
friends.     The  wicked  that  annoyed  and 
persecuted  them,  will  annoy  and  perse- 
cute them  no  more;  and  the  righteous 
will  be  publicly  acknowledged  as   the 
friends   of    God.      For"  the   manner  in 
which  this  will  be  done,  eee  the  details 
in  chs.  XX.,  xxi.,  xxii.     %  The  prophets. 
All  who,  in  every  age,  have  faithfully 
proclaimed  the  truth.     On'  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  see  Notes  on  ch.  x.  11. 
'  €  And  to  the  saints.    To  all  who  are 
holy — ^under  whatever  dispensation,  and 
in  whatever  land,  and  at  whatever  time, 
they  may  have  lived.    Then  will  be  the 
time  when,  in  a  public  manner,  they 
will  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  as  being  his  true 
friends.    %  And  them  that  fear  thy  name. 
Another  way  of  designating  his  people, 
since  religion   consists  in  a  profound 
veneration  for  God.    Mai.  iii  16 ;  Acts 
X.  22,  85 ;  Job  i.  1 ;  Ps.  xv.  4,  xxii.  23, 
oxv.  11 ;  Prov.  i.  7,  iii.  13,  ix.  10 ;  Isa. 
xi.  2.     ^  SmcUl  and  great.    Young  and 
old ;  low  and  high ;  poor  and  rich.    The 
language  is  designed  to  comprehend  all, 
of  every  class,  who  have  a  claim  to  be 
numbered  among  the  friends  of  God,  and 
it  furnishes   a    plain    intimation    that 
men  of  all    classes  will   be  found   at 
last  among  his  true  people.    One  of 
the  glories  of  the  true  religion  Is,  thaly 
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in  bestowing  its  favors,  it  disregards  all 
the  artificial  distinctions  of  society,  and 
addresses  man  as  man,  welcoming  all 
who  are  haman  beings  to  the  blessings 
of  life  and  salvation.  This  will  be  illus- 
triously shown  in  the  last  period  of  the 
world's  history,  when  the  distinctions 
of  wealth,  and  rank,  and  blood  shall 
lose  the  importance  which  has  been 
attributed  to  them,  and  when  the  honor 
of  being  a  child  of  God  shall  have  its 
true  place.  Comp.  Gal.  iii.  28.  f  Atid 
tikouldeai  dMtroy  them  tohich  dettroy  the 
earth.  That  is,  all  who  have,  in  their 
conquests,  spread  desolation  over  the 
earth;  and  who  have  persecuted  the 
righteous,  and  ail  who  have  done  injus- 
tice and  wrong  to  any  class  of  men. 
Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  xx,  13-15. 

Here  ends,  as  I  suppose,  the  first 
series  of  visions  referred  to  in  the  volume 
sealed  with  the  seven  seals,  ch.  v.  1. 
At  this  point,  where  the  division  of  the 
chapter  should  have  been  made,  and 
which  is  properly  marked  in  our  com- 
mon Bibles  by  the  sign  of  the  para- 
graph (^),  there  commences  a  new  series 
of  visions,  intended  also,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent line,  to  extend  down  to  the  con- 
summation of  all  things.  The  former 
series  traces  the  history  down  mainly 
through  the  series  of  civil  changes  in 
the  world,  or  the  outward  affairs  which 
•affect  the  destiny  of  the  church;  the 
latter — the  portion  still  before  us — em- 
braces the  same  period  with  a  more 
direct  reference  to  the  rise  of  Antichrist, 
and  the  influence  of  that  power  in  affect- 
ing the  destiny  of  the  church.  When 
that  is  completed  (ch.  xi.  19,  xii.-xix.), 
the  way  is  prepared  (ch.  xx.-xxii.)  for  the 
more  full  statementof  the  final  triumph  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  universal  prevalence 
of  religion,  with  which  the  book  so  ap- 
propriately closes.  That  portion  of  the 
book,  therefore,  refers  to  the  same 
period  as  the  one  which  has  just  been 
considered  under  the  sounding  of  the 
seventh  trumpet,  and  the  description  of 
the  final  state  of  things  would  have  im- 
mediately succeeded  if  it  had  not  been 
necessary,  by  another  series  of  visions, 
to  trace  more  particularly  the  history  of 
Antichrist  on  the  destiny  of  the  church, 
and  the  way  in  which  that  great  and 
fearful  power  would  be  finally  overcome. 
See  the  *  Analysis'  of  the  book.  Part 
Fifth.  The  way  is  then  prepared  for  the 
desoription  of  the  state  of  things  which 


will  exist  when  all  the  enemies  of  the 
church  shall  be  subdued;  when  Chris- 
tianity shall  triumph;  and  when  the 
predicted  reign  of  God  shall  be  set  np 
on  the  earth,  ohs.  xx.,  xxi.,  xxiL 

CHAPTER  XIL 

▲NALTSIS   OP   CH.  XI.  19,  XII. 

This  portion  of  the  book  commences^ 
according  to  the  view  presented  in  the 
closing  remarks  on  the  last  chapter,  a 
new  series  of  visions,  designed  more 
particularly  to  represent  the  internal 
condition  of  the  church;  the  rise  of 
Antichrist,  uid  the  effect  of  the  rise 
of  that  formidable  power  on  the  in- 
ternal history  of  the  church  to  the 
time  of  the  overthrow  of  that  power,  and 
the  triumphant  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  See  the  Analysis  of 
the  Book,  Part  Fifth.  The  portion 
before  us  embraces  the  following  par- 
ticulars :— 

(1)  A  new  vision  of  the  temple  of  Grod 
as  opened  in  heaven,  disclosing  the  aric 
of  the  testimony,  and  attended  with 
lightnings,  and  voices,  and  thunderings, 
and  an  earthquake,  and  great  hail,  ch. 
xi.  19.  The  view  of  the  *  temple/  and 
the  *arh,*  would  naturally  suggest  a 
reference  to  the  church,  and  would  be 
an  appropriate  representation  on  the 
supposition  that  this  vision  rdated 
to  the  church.  The  attending  circum* 
stances  of  the  lightnings,  Ac,  were  well 
fitted  to  impress  the  mind  with  awe,  and 

•to  leave  tiie  conviction  that  great  and 
'  momentous  events  were  about  to  be  dis- 
closed. I  regard  this  verse,  therefore, 
which  should  have  been  separted  from 
the  eleventh  chapter  and  attached  to  the 
twelfth,  as  the  introduction  to  a  new 
series  of  visions,  similar  to  what  we  have 
in  the  introduction  of  the  previous 
series,  c^.  iv.  1.  The  vision  was  of  the 
temple — the  symbol  of  the  church, — and 
it  was  'opened'  so  that  John  could  seo 
Into  its  inmost  part — even  within  the 
veil  where  the  ark  was, — and  could  have 
a  view  of  what  most  intimately  per«- 
tained  to  it 

(2)  A  representation  of  the  church, 
under  the  image  of  a  woman  about  to 
give  birth  to  a  d^ild,  ch.  xii.  1,  2.  A 
woman  is  seen,  clothed,  as  it  were,  with 
the  sun  -^  emblem  of  majesty,  truth,  in- 
telligence, and  glory ;  she  has  the  moon 
under  her  feet,  as  if  she  walked  the 
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heftvens;  she  has  on  her  head  a  glitter- 
ing diadem  of  stars;  she  is  about  to 
become- a  mother.  This  seenvs  to  have 
been  designed  to  represent  the  church 
as  about  to  be  increased,  and  as  in 
that  condition  watched  by  a  dragon  —  a 
mighty  foe  —  ready  to  destroy  its  eff- 
spring,  and  thus  compelled  to  flee  into 
the  wilderness  for  safety.  Thus  under- 
gtood,  the  point  of  time  referred  to  would 
be  when  the  church  was  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  when  it  would  be  en- 
countered by  Antichrist,  represented 
here  by  the  dragon,  and  compelled  to 
flee  into  the  wilderness;  that  is,  the 
church  for  a  time  would  be  driyen  into 
obscurity,  and  be  almost  unknown. 
It  is  no  imcommon  thing,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  compare  the  church  with  a 
beautiful  woman.  See  Notes  on  Isa. 
L  8.  The  following  remarks  of  Prof. 
Stuart  (vol.  iL  252),  though  he  applies 
tiie  subject  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  what  I  shall,  seem  to  me  accu- 
rately to  express  tiie  general  design  of 
the  symbol:  ''The  daughter  ofZxon  is  a 
common  personification  of  tiie  church  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  in  the  writings 
of  Paul,  the  same  image  is  exhibited  by 
the  phrase,  Jertaalem  which  i»  the  mo- 
ther of  MM  all;  L  e.  of  all  Christians,  Gal. 
ir.  26.  The  main  point  before  us  is,  the 
illustration  of  that  church,  ancient  or 
later,  under  the  image  of  a  woman.  If  the 
Canticles  are  to  have  a  spiritual  sense 
given  to  them,  it  is  plain  enough  of 
course,  how  familiar  such  an  idea  was 
to  the  Jews.  Whether  the  woman  thus 
exhibited  as  a  symbol  be  represented  as 
bride  or  mother  depends  of  course  on  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  the  relations  and 
exigencies  of  any  particular  passage." 

(3)  The  dragon  that  stood  ready  to 
devour  the  child,  vs.  3,  4.  This  repre- 
sents some  formidable  enemy  of  the 
church,  that  was  ready  to  persecute  and 
destroy  it.  The  real  enemy  here  referred 
to  is,  undoubtedly,  Satan,  the  great  ene- 
my of  Qod  and  ^e  church,  but  here  it 
18  Satan  in  the  form  of  some  fearful 
opponent  of  the  church  that  would  arise 
at  a  period  when  the  church  was  pros- 
perous, and  when  it  was  about  to  be 
enlarged.  We  are  to  look,  therefore,  for 
some  fearful  mani/eetation  of  this  for- 
midable power,  having  the  characteris- 
tics here  referred  to,  or  some  opposition 
to  the  church  such  as  we  may  suppose 
8aitan  would  ori^^ate,  and  by  which  th« 


existence  of  the  church  might  seem  to 
be  endangered. 

(4)  The  fact  that  the  child  which  the 
woman  brought  forth  was  caught  up  to 
heaven  —  symbolical  of  its  real  safety, 
and  of  its  having  the  favor  of  God — a 
pledge  that  the  ultimate  prosperity  of 
the  church  was  certain,  and  that  it  was 
safe  from  real  danger,  ver.  5. 

(5)  The  fleeing  of  the  woman  into  the 
wilderness,  for  the  space  of  a  thousand 
two  hundred  and  threescore  days,  or 
1260  years,  ver.  6.  This  act  denotes  the 
persecuted  and  obscure  condition  of  the 
church  during  that  time,  and  the  period 
which  would  elapse  before  it  would  be 
delivered  from  this  persecution,  and  re- 
stored to  the  place  in  the  earth  which  it 
was  designed  to  have* 

(6)  The  war  in  heaven;  a  struggle 
between  the  mighty  powers  of  heaven 
and  the  dragon,  vs.  7-9.  Michael  and 
his  angels  contend  against  the  dragon, 
in  behalf  of  the  church,  and  finally  pre- 
vail. The  dragon  is  overcome,  and  is 
cast  out,  and  &Xl  his  angels  with  him; 
in  other  words,  the  great  enemy  of  God 
uid  his  church  is  overcome  and  subdued. 
This  is  evidentiy  designed  to  be  sym- 
bolical, and  the  meaning  is,  that  a  state 
of  things  would  exist  in  regard  to  the 
church,  which  would  be  well  represented 
by  supposing  that  such  a  scene  should 
occur  in  heaven ;  that  is,  ae  if  a  Vrar 
should  exist  there  between  the  great 
enemy  of  God  and  the  angels  of  Ught^ 
and  ae  if,  being  there  vanquished,  Satan 
should  be  cast  down  to  the  earth,  and 
should  there  exert  his  malignant  power 
in  a  warfare  against  the  church.  The 
general  idea  is,  that  his  warfare  would 
be  primarily  against  heaven,  as  if  he 
fought  with  the  angels  in  the  very  pre- 
sence, of  God,  but  that  the  form  in  which 
he  would  teem  to  prevail  would  be  against 
the  church,  ae  if,  being  unsuccessful  in 
his  direct  warfare  against  the  angels  of 
God,  he  was  permitted,  for  a  time,  to 
enjoy  the  appearance  of  triumph  in  con- 
tending with  the  church. 

(7)  The  shout  of  victory  in  view  of 
the  eonquest  over  the  dragon,  vs.  10-12. 
A  loud  voice  is  heard  in  heaven,  saying 
that  now  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come, 
and  tiiat  the  reign  of  God  would  be  set 
up,  for  the  dragon  is  east  down  and  over* 
come.  The  grand  instrumentality  in- 
overcoming  this  foe  was  *  the  blood  of  tha 
Lamb,  and  the  won^of  their  .testimony  f 
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19  And  tibe  temple  *  of  Gkxl  was 
opened  in  heaven,  and  there  was 
«een  in  hiB  temple  Ihe  ark  of  his 


a  e.  15.  5. 8. 


that  is,  the  great  doctrines  of  truth  per- 
taining to  the  work  of  the  Redeemer 
would  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  and 
It  is  proclaimed  that  the  heAvens  and 
all  that  dwell  therein  had  occasion  to 
rijoiee  at  the  certainty  that  a  rlotoiy 
would  be  ultimately  obtained  OTer  this 
great  enemy  of  God.  Still,  however,  his 
influence  was  not  wholly  at  au  end,  for 
he  would  yet  rage  for  a  brief  period  on 
the  earth. 

(8)  The  persecution  of  the  woman,  vs. 
13-15.  Bhe  is  constrained  to  fly,  as  on 
wings  giyen  her  for  that  purpose,  into 
the  wilderness,  where  she  is  nourished 
for  the  time  that  the  dragon  is  to  exert 
his  power — a  'time,  times,  and  half  a 
time''— or  for  1260  years.  The  dragon 
in  rage  pours  out  a  flood  of  water,  tiiat 
he  may  cause  her  to  be  swept  away 
by  the  flood:  referring  to  the  pene- 
cutions  that  would  exist  while  the 
church  was  in  the  wilderness,  and  the 
efforts  that  would  be  made  to  destroy  it 
entirely. 

(9)  The  earth  helps  the  woman,  vec  16. 
That  is,  a  state  of  things  would  exist  aa 
if,  in  such  a  ease,  the  earth  should  open 
and  swallow  up  the  flood.  The  meuiing 
is,  that  the  church  would  not  he  swept 
away,  but  that  there  would  be  an  inter- 
positiou  in  its  bdialf^  a$  if  the  earth 
should,  ito  the  case  supposed,  open  its 
bosom,  and  swallow  up  the  swelling 
waters. 

(10)  The  dragon,  still  enraged,  makes 
war  with  aXL  that  pertain  to  the  woman, 
ver.  17.  Here  we  are  told  Utereiiy  who 
are  referred  to  by  the  'seed'  of  the  wo- 
man. They  are  those  who  'ke^  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  have  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ'  (ver.  17); 
that  is,  l^e  true  church. 

'  The  chapter,  therefore,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  general  vision  of  the  per- 
secutions that  would  rage  against  the 
church.  It  seemed  to  be  about  to  in* 
crease  and  to  spread  aver  the  world. 
Satan,  always  opposed  to  it^  strives  to 
lurCYent  its  extension.  The  conflict  is 
represented  at  if  in.  heaven,  where  war 
is  waged  between  the  celestial  beings 
and  Satan,  and  where,  being  overcome, 
Satan  is  cast  down  to  the  earth,  and 
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permitted  to  wage  the  war  there.  The 
church  is  persecuted;  becomes  obseure 
and  almost  unknown,  but  StiU  is  myste- 
rioudy  sustained,  and  when  most  i» 
danger  of  being  wholly  swallowed  up,  is 
kept  as  ^  a  miracle  were  wrought  in  its 
defence.  The  detail -^ih^  particular 
form  in  which  the  war  would  be  waged 
— is  drawn  out  in  the  following  ehaptenu 
Ch.  xL  19.  And  the  temple  of  Qod  toas 
opened  in  heaven.  The  temple  of  €K>d 
at  Jerusalem  was  a  pattern  of  the  hea- 
venly one,  or  of  heaven.  Heb.  viii.  1-5. 
In  Uiat  temple  God  was  supposed  to 
reside  by  tiie  visible  symbol  of  his  pre- 
sence— ^^the  Shekinah — in  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  See  Notes  on  Heb.  ix.  7.  Thus 
God  dwells  in  heaven,  as  in  a  holy  tem- 
ple, of  which  that  on  earth  was  the  em^ 
blem.  When  it  is  said  that  that  was 
'  opened  in  heaven,'  the  meaning  is,  that 
John  was  permitted,  as  it  were,  to  look 
into  heaven,  the  abode  of  God,  and  to 
see  him  in  his  glory,  f  And  there  vat 
eeen  in  hie  temple  the  ark  of  hie  teetament,. 
See  Notes  on  Heb.  ix.  4.  That  is,  the 
very  interior  of  heaven  was  laid  open, 
and  John  was  permitted  to  witness  what 
was  transacted  in  its  obscurest  recesses, 
and  what  were  its  most  hidden  mysteriM. 
It  will  be  remembered,  as  an  illu8ti>ation 
of  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  the 
meaning  of  the  verse,  and  of  its  proper 
place  in  the  divisions  of  the  book — 
assigning  it  as  the  opening  verse  of  a 
new  series  of  visions — that  in  the  firet 
series  of  visions  we  have  a  statement 
remajkably  similar  to  this,  ch.  iv.  1: — 
'<  After  this  I  looked,  and  behold  a  door 
xoae  opened  in  heaven/**  that  is,  there 
was,  as  it  were,  an  openiny  made  into 
heaven,  so  that  John  was  permitted  to 
look  in  and  see  what  was  occurring 
there.  The  same  idea  is  expressed 
substantially  here,  by  saying  that  the 
very  interior  of  the'  sacred  temple 
where  God  resides  was  *  opened  in  hea* 
ven,'  BO  that  John  was  permitted  to 
look  in  and  see  what  was  transacted 
in  his  very  presence.  This,  too,  may 
go  to  confirm  the  idea  suggested  in  the 
Analysis  of  the  book,  Part  Fifth,  that 
this  portion  of  the  Apocalypse  refers 
rather   to  the  intmrnai   affuni  of  tfa^ 
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CHAPTER  XH. 

I  ^  clothed  with  the  sun, '  and  the 


church,  or  the  church  itself — for  of  this 
the  temple  was  the  proper  emhlem* 
Then  appropriately  follows  the  series 
of  yisions  describing,  as  in  the  former 
case,  what  was  to  occur  in  future  times : 
this  series  referring  to  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  church,  as  the  former  did  mainly 
to  what  would  outwardly  affect  its  form 
and  condition.  ^  And  there  were  light' 
ninge,  Ac.  Symbolic  of  the  awful  pre- 
sence of  God,  and  of  his  majesty  and 
glory,  as  in  the  coinmencement  of  the 
first  series  of  visions.  See  Notes  on  ch. 
iy.  5.  The  similarity  of  the  symbols  of 
the  divine  majesty  in  the  tw;o  cases,  may 
also  serve  to  confirm  the  supposition  that 
this  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  series  of 
visions.  ^  And  an  earthquake*  Also  a 
symbol  of  the  divine  majesty,  and  per- 
haps of  the  great  convulsions  that  were 
to  occur  under  this  series  of  visions. 
Oomp.  Notes  on  ch.  vi.  12.  Thus,  in 
the  sublime  description  of  God  in  the 
18th  Psalm  (ver.  7),  "Then  the  earth 
shook  and  trembTed;  the  foundations 
also  of  the  hills  moved  and  were  shaken, 
because  he  was  wroth."  So  in  Ex.  six. 
18,  "And  Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  in 
a  smoke — and  the  whole  mount  quaked 
greatly."  Comp.  Amos  viiL  8,  9j  Joel 
li.  10.  f  And  great  haiL  Also  an  em- 
blem of  the  presence  and  mtgesty  of 
God,  perhaps  with  the  accompanying 
idea  that  he  would  overwhelm  and  pun- 
ish his  enemies.  So  in  Ps.  xviii.  13,  "  The 
Lord  also  thundered  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  Highest  gave  his  voice:  hailstones 
and  coals  of  fire."  So  also  Job  ^(xxviii. 
22,  23 : 

**  H«at  tboQ  eotered  into  the  treasnres  ofanow, 
Or  halt  thou  leen  the  treasure!  of  bail? 
Which  I  have  reserved  a^inst  the  day  of  trouble^ 
Againjt  the  4*7  of  baiOe  and  tearf" 

So  in  Ps.  cv.  32 : 

**  He  cave  (hem  hail  for  ram. 
Ana  flamins  fire  in  their  land." 

Comp.  Ps.   Ixxviii.  48  ;    Xsa.  xxx.  30  > 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  22. 

Ch.  xii.  1.  And  there  appeared  a  great 
wonder  in  heaven.  In  that  heavenly 
world  thus  disclosed;  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  God,  he  saw  the  impressive  and 
remarkable  symbol  which  he  proceeds 


moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her 
head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars : 

e  Ps.  84. 11;  Mai.  4.  2. 

to  describe.  The  word  wonder — «i7fi2f«» 
— ^properly  means  something  ex1a:aordi« 
nary,  or  miraculous,  and  is  commonly 
rendered  sign.  See  Matt.  xii.  38,  39, 
xvi.  1,3,  4,  xxiv.  3,  24,  30,  xxvL  48  j 
Mark,  viii.  11,  12,  xiu.  4, 22,  xvi.  17, 20, 
— in  all  which,  and  in  numerous  other 
places  in  the  New  Testament^  it  \b  ren- 
dered «t^n,  and  mostly  in  the  sense  oi 
miracle.  When  used  in  the  sense  ol 
a  miracle,  it  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
miracle  is  a  sign  or  token  by  which  the 
divine  power  or  purpose  is  ma.de  known. 
Sometimes  the  word  is  used  to  denote  a 
»ign  of  future  things — a  portent  or  pre- 
sage of  coming  events ;  that  is,  some  re- 
markable appearances  which  foreshadow 
the  fature.  Thus  in  Matt.  xvi.  3 :  "  HgM 
of  the  timet;"  that  is,  the  miraculous 
events  which  foreshadow  the  eoming  of 
the  Messiah  in  his  kingdom.  So  also  in 
Matt.  xxiv.  3,  30 ;  Mark,  xiii.  4 ;  Luke, 
xxL  7, 11.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning 
here,  that  the  woman  who  appeared  in 
this  remarkable  manner,  was  a  portent  oi 
token  of  what  was  to  occur.  ^  A  woman 
clothed  with  the  sun.  Bright;  splendid; 
glorious,  CM  t^the  sunbeams  were  her  rai- 
ment. Comp.  ch.  L 16,  x.  1 ;  Cant.  vL  10 — 
a  passage  which,  v^ry  possibjg^  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer  when  he  penned 
this  description:  —  "Who  is  this  that 
looketh  forth  as.  the  morning,  fair  as  the 
moon,  clear,  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as 
an  army  with  banners."  f  And  the 
moon  under  her  feet.  The  moon  seemed 
to  be  under  her  feet.  She  seemed  as  ijf 
she  stood  on  the  moon,  its  pale  light 
contrasted  with  the  burning  splendor  of 
the  sun,  heightening  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  pictore.  The  woman,  beyond  ail 
question,  represents  the  ohurch.  See 
Notes  on  ver.  2.  Is  the  splendor  of  the 
sun-light  designed  to  denote  the  bright- 
ness of  the  gospel?  Is  the  moon  de- 
signed to  represent  the  oomparatively 
feeble  light  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  ? 
Is  the  fact  that  she  stood  upon  the  moon, 
or  Ihat  it  was  under  her  feet,  designed 
to  denote  the  superiority  of  the  gospel 
to  the  Jewish  dispensation?  Sueh  a 
supposition  gives  much  beauty  to  the 
symbol,  and  is  not  foreign  to  the 
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2  And   she   being  with   child, 


of  symbolio  lansuage*  f  And  upon  her 
head  a  erown  of  twelve  ttars,  A  diadem 
in  which  there  were  placed  twelve  stars. 
That  is,  there  were  twelve  sparkling 
gems  in  the  orown  which  she  wore. 
This  woald,  of  course,  greatly  increase 
the  beautj  of  the  vision ;  and  there  can 
be  no  dottbt  that  the  number  twelve  here 
is  significant.  If  the  woman  here  is 
designed  to  symbolize  the  church,  then 
the  number  twelve  has,  in  all  probability, 
some  allusion  either  to  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel — as  being  a  number  whioh  one 
who  was  bom  and  educated  as  a  Jew 
would  be  likely  to  use  (comp.  James, 
i.  1),  or,  to  the  twelve  apostles — an  allu- 
sion which  it  may  be  supposed  an  apos- 
tle would  be  more  likely  to  make. 
Oomp.  Matt.  xix.  28 ;  Eev.  zzi.  14. 

2.  And  she,  being  with  child,  cried, 
travailing  in  birth,  &e.  That  is,  there 
would  be  something  which  would  be 
properly  represented  by  a  woman  in 
such  circumstances. 

The  question  now  is,  what  is  referred 
to  by  this  woman  ?  And  here  it  jieed 
hardly  be  said  that  there  has  been,  as  in 
regard  to  almost  every  other  part  of  the 
book  of  Eevelation,  a  great  variety  of 
interpretations.  It  would  be  endless  to 
undertake  to  examine  them  ,*  and  would 
not  be  profitable  if  it  could  be  done  ,*  and 
it  is  better,  therefore,  and  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  design  of  these  Notes, 
to  state  briefly  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  true  interpretation.  (1)  The  woman 
is  evidently  designed  to  symbolize  the 
church;  and  in  this  there  is  a  pretty 
general  agreement  among  interpreters. 
The  image,  which  is  a  beautiful  one,  was 
very  familiar  to  the  Jewish  prophets.  See 
Notes  on  Isa.  i.  8,  xlvii.  1  ,•  comp.  Ezek.  xvi. 
(2)  But  still,  the  question  arises,  to  what 
time  this  representation  refers :  whether 
to  the  ohuyoh  before  the  birth  of  the 
Saviour,  or  after?  According  to  the 
former  of  these  opinions,  it  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  church  as  giving  birth  to 
the  Saviour,  and  the  '  man-child'  that  is 
born  (ver.  6)  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
Christ,  who  'sprang  from  the  church 
cord  rdpK«*  — according  to  the  flesh. 
Prof.  Stuart,  ii,  262.  The  church,. ac- 
cordiTig  to  this  view,  is  not  simply 
ro^i^Arded  as  Jcnoiehy  but,  in  a  more 
gi»n«r«l  and  theooratle  sense,  as  the  people 


cried,    tntTailing    in    birth,'  and 
pained  to  be  dehvered. 

o/Ood,     "From  the  Christian  church, 
considered  as  Christian,  he  could  not 
spring ;  for  this  took  its  rise  only  after 
the  time  of  his  public  ministry.    But 
from  the  bosom  of  the  people  of  God  the 
Saviour  came.    This  church,   Jttdaicai 
indeed  (at  the  time  of  his  birth)  in 
respect  to  rites  and  forms,  but  to  be- 
come Chrietian  after  he  had  exercised 
his  ministry  in  the  midst  of  it,  might 
well  be  represented  here  by  the  woman 
which  is  described  in  ch.  ziL"    Prof. 
Stuart.    But  to  this  view  there  are  some, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  unanswerable  objec* 
tions.     For  (a)  There  seems  to  be  a 
harshness   and    incongruity    in    repre- 
senting the  Saviour  as  the  Son  of  the 
church,  or,  representing  the  church  as 
giving  birth  to  him.     Such  imagery  is 
not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Bible,  and  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  language 
which  is  employed,  where  Christ  is  rather 
represented  as  tiie  Husband  of  the  church 
than  the  Son,    See  Rev.  xxi.  2,  "  pre- 
pared as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  hus- 
band;" ver.  9,  "I  will  show  thee  the 
bride,   the  Lamb's  Kife."     Comp.   Isa. 
liv.  6,  IxL  10,  Ixu.  5.     (6)  If  this  inter- 
pretation be  adopted,   then  this  must 
refer  to  the  Jewish  church,  and  thus  the 
woman  will  personify  the  Jewish  com- 
munity before  the  birth  of  Chi^st.     But 
this  seems  contrary  to  the  whole  design 
of  the  Apocalypse,  which  has  reference 
to  the  Ohriatian  church,  and  not  to  the 
ancient  dispensation,    (c)  If  this  inter- 
pretation be  adopted,  then  the  statement 
about  the  dwelling  in  the  wilderness  for  a 
period  of  1260  days  or  years  (ver.  14) 
must  be  assigned  to  the  Jewish  com- 
munity—  a  supposition  every  way  im- 
probable and  untenable.     In  what  sense 
could  this  be  true?     When  did  any- 
thing happen  to  the  Jewish  people  that 
could,  with  any  show  of  probability,  be 
regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of  this  ?   (d)lt 
may  be  added,  that  the  statement  about 
the  '  man-child'  (ver.  5),  is  one  that  can 
with  difficulty  be  reconciled  to  this  sup- 
position.   In  what  sense  was  this  truo 
that  the  *iaka-child'   was   'caught  up 
unto  God,  and  to  his  throne  ?'    The  Sa- 
viour, indeed,  ascended  to  heaven,  but  it 
was  not,  as  here  represented,  that  h« 
might  be  protected  from  the  danger  of 
being  destroyed ;  and  when  he  did  tm 
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3  And  there  appeared   another 


eend,  it  was  not  as  a  helpless  and  unpro- 
tected babe^  but  as  a  man  in  the  full  matu- 
ritjof  his  powers. — ^The  other  opinion  is, 
that  the  woman  here  refers  to  the  Chris- 
tian efaurch,  and  that  the  object  is  to 
represent  that  church  as  about  to  be 
exilarged  —  represented  bjthe  condition 
of  the  woman,  yer.  2.    A  beautifiil  wo- 
man appears,  clothed  with  light — em* 
blematio  of  the  brightness  and  purity  of 
the  church;  with  the  moon  under  her 
feet — the  andent   and  comparatively 
obscure  dispensation  now  made  subor- 
dinate and  humble;  with  a  glittering 
diadem  of  twelve  stars  on  her  head — the 
stars  representing  the  usual  well-known 
division  of  the  people  of  God  into  twelve 
parts — ^as  the  stars  in  the  American  flag 
denote  the  origmal  sti^^  of  the  Union ; 
and  in  a  condition  (ver,  2)  which  showed 
that  the  church  was  to  be  increased. 
The  time  there  referred  to;  is  at  the  early 
period  of  the  history  of  the  church, 
when,  as  it  were,  it  first  appears  on  the 
theatre  of  things,  and  going  forth  in  its 
beauty  and  majesty  over    the    earth. 
John  sees  this  church  as  it  was  about  to 
spread  in  the  world,  exposed  to  a  mighty 
and  formidable  enemy — ^a  hateM  dragon 
— stationing  itself  to  prevent  its  increase, 
and  to  accomplish  its  destruction.   From 
that  impending  danger  it  is  protected  in 
a  manner  that  would  be  well  represented 
by  the  saving  of  the  child  of  the  woman, 
and  bearing  it  up  to  heaven,  to  a  place 
of  safety — an  act  implying  that,  notwith- 
standmg  all  dangers,  the  progress  and 
enlargement  of  the  church  was  ulti- 
mately certain.    In  the  mean  time,  the 
woman  herself  flees  into  the  wilderness 
•—an  act  representing  the  obscure  and 
bumble   and  persecuted   state   of  the 
ehuroh-— till  the  great  controversy  is 
determined  which  is  to  have  the  ascen- 
dency—  God  or  the  Dragon.    In  favor 
of  this  interpretation,  the  following^  con- 
siderations may  be  suggested : — (a)  It  is 
the  natural  and  obvious  interpretation. 
(6)  If  it  be  admitted  that  John  meant  to 
desoribe  what  occurred  in  the  world  at 
the  time  when  the  true  church  seemed 
to  be  about  to  extend  itself  over  the 
earth,  a^d  when  that  prosperity  was 
ehoeked  by  the  rise  of  the  Papal  power, 
the  symbol  employed  would  be  strikingly 
expressive  and  appropriate,    (c)  Itac- 
29 


*  wonder  in  heavai;  and  behold  a 

cords  with  the  language  elsewhere  used 
in  the  Scriptures  when  referring  to  the 
increase  of  the  church.    Isa.  Ixvi.  7,  8 : 
**  Before    she    travailed,    she    brought 
forth;  before  her  pain  came,  she  was 
delivered  of  a  man-child.    Who  hath 
heard  such  a  thing? — As  soon  as  Zion 
travailed,  she  brought  forth  her  child- 
ren."   Isa.  Hv.  1 :  **  Sing,  0  barren,  thou 
that  didst  not  bear;  for  more  are  the 
children  of  the  desolate  than  the  children 
of  the  married  wife,  salth  the   Lord." 
Isa.  xllx.  20 :  <'  The  children  which  thou 
shadt  have,  after  thou  shalt  have  lost  the 
other,  shall  say  again  in  thy  ears.  The 
place  is  too  strait  for  me ;  give  place  to 
me  that  I  may  dwell."    The  comparison 
of  the  church  to  a  woman  as  the  mother 
of  children,  is  one  that  is  very  common 
in  the  Scriptures,    (d)  The  future  des- 
tiny of  the  child  and  of  the  woman 
agrees  with  this  supposition.    The  child 
is  caught  up  to  heaven  (ver.  5),  em- 
blematic of  the  fact  that  God  will  pro- 
tect the  Church,  and   not   suflfer   its 
increase  to  be  cut  off  and  destroyed; 
and  the  woman  is  driven  for  1260  years 
into  tiie  wilderness  and  nourished  there 
(ver.  14) — emblematic  of  the  long  period 
of  obscurity  and  persecution  in  &e  true 
church,  and  yet  of  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  protected  and  nourished.    The  design 
of  the  whole,  therefore,  I  apprehend,  is 
to  represent  ^e  peril  of  the  church  at 
the  time  when  it  was  about  to  be  greatiy 
enlarged,  or  in  a  season  of  prosperity, 
from  the  rise  of  a  formidable  enemy 
that  would  stand  ready  to  destroy  it 
I  regard  this,  therefore,  as  referring  to 
the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  Papacy 
when,   hut   for   that   formidable,    cor- 
rupting, and  destructive  power,  it  might 
have  been  hoped  that  the^hurch  would 
have  spread  all  over  the  world.     In 
regard  to  the  rM«.of  that  power,  see 
all  that  I  have  to  Say,  or  can  say,  in  the 
Notes  on  Dan.  viL  24-28. 

S.  And  there  appeared  another  wonder 
in  heaven,  Bepresented  as  in  heaven. 
Notes  ver.  1.  That  is,  he  saw  this  as 
occurring  at  (Aa  tune  when  the  church 
was  thus  about  to  increase.  ^  And  be- 
holdf  a  great  red  dragon.  The  word 
rendered  dragon-^pdtBuv-'OeeiQ.rBf  in  the 
New  Testamenty  only  in  the  book  of 
Revelation^  where  it  is  uniformly  ren- 
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greftt  led  dragon,  *  having  seven 


a  T«r.  9. 


dered  as  here— dragon.    Cb.  xiL  3,  4,  7, 
9,  13,  16,  17;  zui.  2,  4,  11;  zvL  13; 
zx.  2.    In  all  these  places  there  is  refer- 
ence to  the  same  thing.    The  word  pro- 
perly means  a  large  serpent;  and  the 
allusion  in  the  word  commonly  is  to 
some  serpent^  perhaps  such  as  the  ana- 
conda, that  resides  in  a  desert  or  wilder- 
ness.   See  a  full  account  of  the  ideas 
that  prerailed  in  ancient  times  respecting 
the  dragon,  in  Bochart,  Sieroz.  Lib.  ilL 
0.  ziy.,  vol.  iL  pp.  428-440.    There  was 
much  that  was  fabulous  respecting  this 
monster,  and  many  notions  were  attached 
to  the  dragon  which  did  not  exist  in  real- 
ity, and  which  were  ascribed  to  it  by  the 
imagination   at  a  time  when  Natural 
History    was    little    understood.      The 
characteristics  ascribed  to  the  dragon, 
according  to  Bochart,  are,  that  it  was 
distinguished  (a)  for  its  vast  size;  {b) 
that  it  had  something  like  a  beard  or 
dew-lap;  (c)  that  it  had  three  rows  of 
teeth ;  (d)  that  its  color  was  black,  red, 
yellow,  or  ashy ;  (e)  that  it  had  a  wide 
mouth ;  (/)  that  in  its  breathing  it  not 
only  drew  in  the  air,  but  also  birds  that 
were  flying  over  it;  and  (g)  that  its  hiss 
was  terrible.     Occasionally,  also,  feet 
and  wings  were  attributed  to  the  dragon, 
and  sometimes  a  lofty  crest.    The  dra- 
gon, according  to  Bochart,  was  supposed 
.to  inhabit  waste  places  and  solitudes 
(comp.  Notes  on  Isa.  ziii.  22),  and  it 
became,  therefore,  an  object  of  great 
terror.     It  is  probable  that  ihe  original 
of  this  was  a  huge  serpent,  and  that  all 
the  other  circumstances  were  added  by 
the  imagination.     The  prevailing  ideas 
in  regard  to  it,  however,  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  in  order  to  see  the  force  and 
propriety  of  the  use  of  the  word  by 
John.    Two  special  characteristics  are 
stated  by  John  in  the  general  description 
of  the  dragon:  one  is,  its  red  color;  the 
other,  that  it  was  great.    In  regard  to 
the  former,   as   above  mentioned,  the 
dragon  was  supposed  to  be  black,  red, 
yellow,  or  ashy.     See  the  authorities 
referred  to  in  Bochart,  vi  «up.  pp.  435, 
436.    There  was  doubtless  a  reason  why 
the  one  seen  by  John  should  be  repre- 
sented as  red.    As  to  the  other  charac- 
teristic— great — the  idea  is,  that  it  was 
a  huge  monster,  and  this  would  properly 
refer  to  some  mighty,   terrible  power 


heads  and  ten  horns,  and  sevan 
crowns  upon  his  heads. 

which  would  be  properly  symbolised  by 
such  a  monster.     ^  Having  eeven,  heaiiL 
It  wa«  not  unusual  to  attribute  many 
heads  to  monsters,  especially  to  fabulous 
monsters,  and  these  greatly  increased 
the  terror  of  the  animal.    ''  Thus  Cerbe- 
rus usually  has  three  heads  assigned  to 
him;  but  Hesiod  (Tfaeog.  312)  assigns 
him  fifty,  and  Horace  (Ode  IL  13, 34)  one 
hundred.    So  the  Hydra  of  the  Lake 
Lema,  killed    by  Hercules,  had    fifty 
heads  (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  676) ;  and  in  Kid- 
dushim,  foL  29,  2,  Babbi  Achse  is  said 
to  have  "Seen  a  demon  like  a  dragon  with 
seven  heads.''   Prof.  Stuart,  tu  he.   The 
seven    beads   would   somehow    denote 
power,  or  seats  of  power.    Such  a  num- 
ber of  heads  increase  the  terriblenesa, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  vitality  of  the  mon- 
ster.   What  is  here  represented  would 
be  a»  terrible  and  formidable  as  such  a 
monster ;  or,  such  a  monster  would  ap- 
propriately represent  what  was  designed 
to  be  symbolized  here.     The  number 
seven  piay  be  used  here  'as  a  perfect 
number,'  or  merely  to  heighten  the  ter- 
ror  of  the  image,  but  it  is  more  natural 
to  suppose  that  there  would  be  some- 
thing in  what  is  here  represented  which 
would  lay  the  foundation  for  the  use  of 
this  number.    There  would  be  something 
either  in  the  origin  of  the  power;  or  in 
the  union  of  various  powers  now  com- 
bined in  the  one  represented  by  the 
dragon;   or  in  the  eeat  of  the  power^ 
which  this  would  preperly  symbolize. 
Comp.  Notes  on  Donid  viL  6.    ^  And 
ten  horns.    Emblems  of  power,  denoting 
that,  in  some  respects,  there  were   ten 
powers  combined  in  this  one.    See  Notes 
on  Dan.  vii.  7,  8,  20,  24.     There  can  be 
littie  doubt  that  John  had  those  passages 
of  Daniel  in  his  eye,  and  perhaps  as  little 
that  the  reference  is  to  the  same  thing. 
The  meaning  is,  that,  in  some  respects, 
there  would  be  a  tenfold  origin  or  divi- 
sion of  the  power  represented  by  the 
dragon.     ^  And  seven  &rovm»  upon  him 
heads,     Oct,  diadems.    See  Notes  on  oh. 
iz.  7.   There  is  a  reference  here  to  some 
kingly  power,  and  doubtless  John  had 
some  kingdom  or  sovereignty  in  his  eye 
that  would  be  properly  symbolized  in 
this    manner.     The    method   in  which 
these  heads  and  horns  were  arranged  on 
the  dragon  is  not  stated,  and  is  not- ma- 
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terial.  All  that  u  neoeflssry  in  the  ex- 
planation is,  that  there  YrtLS^omething  in 
the  power  referred  to  that  would  be  pro- 
perly represented  by  the ,  seven  heads, 
and  $omething  by  the  ten  horns. 

In  the  application  of  this,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  enquire  what  was  properly 
symbolized  by  these  representations,  and 
to  refer  again  to  these  partlcnlars  with 
this  view. 

(a)  The  dragon.  This  is  explained, 
ver.  9  of  this  chapter:  "And  the  great 
dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent, 
called  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  which  de- 
ceiveth  the  whole  world."  So  again, 
oh:  XX.  2,  ''And  he  laid  hold  on  the 
dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the 
Devil."  Comp.  Boohart,  Hieroz,  ii.  pp. 
439, 440.  There  can  be  no  donbty  there- 
fore, that  the  reference  here  is  to  Satan, 
considered  as  the  enemy  of  God^  and  the 

.enemy  of  the  peace  of  man,  and  espe- 
cially as  giving  origin  and  form  to  some 
mighty  power  that  would  threaten  the 
existence  of  the  church. 

(b)  GreaU  This  will  well  describe  the 
power  of  Satan  as  originating  the  organ- 
izations that  were  engaged  for  so  long  a 
time  in  persecuting  the    church,  and 

.  endeavouring  to  destroy  it.  It  was  a 
work  of  vast  power,  controlling  kings 
and  princes  and  nations  for  ages,  and 
could  have  been  accomplished  only  by 
one  to  whom  the  appellation  here  used 
could  be  given. 

(c)  Red,  This,  too,  is  an  appellation 
properly  applied  here  to  the  dragon,  or 
Satan,  considered  as  the  enemy  of  the 
church,  and  as  originating  this  perse- 
cuting power,  either  (1)  because  it  well 
represents  the  bloody  persecutions  that 
would  ensue ;  or  (2)  because  this  would 
be  the  favorite  color  by  which  this  power 
would  be  manifest  Comp.  ch.  xvii.  3, 4, 
xviu.  12, 16. 

{d)  The  seven  heads.  There  was  doubt- 
less, as  above  remarked,  something  sig- 
.  nificant  in  these  heads,  as  referring  to 
the  power  designed  to  bo  represented. 
On  the  supposition  that  this  refers  to 
Borne,  or  to  the  power  of  Satan  as  mant- 
feettd  by  Roman  persecution,  there  can 
>e  no  difficulty  in  the  application,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  such  an  image  as  the  writer 
would  naturally  use  on  the  supposition 
that  it  had  such  a  designed  reference. 
Borne  was  built,  as  is  well  ^oowiiy  on 
seven  hiilg  (comp.  Notes  qj^  .u.  x-  3), 
and  was   called  the  ^evei^^i  .|i^   ^^^ 


(Septtcolit),  from  having  been  originally 
built  on  seven  hills,  though  subsequently 
three  hills  were  added,  making  the  whole 
number  ten.  See  ^schenburg,  Manual 
of  Glaeeical  Literature,  P.  1,  3  53.  Thut 
Ovid: 

**Set]  qaae  de  aeptem  totam  circumapicit  orbem 
MoDtibttt,  imperii  Rons  DeQmque  locni. 

Horace: 

**  Dlf  qvibns  septem  plaeuere  coUei.'* 

Propertius : 

"Septem  arbs  alta  jagU,  toti  quae  praetidet  orbi." 

Tertullian :  ''  I  appeal  to  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  the  populace  that  dwell  on  the 
seven  hills."  Apol.  35.  And  again,  Jer- 
ome to  Marcella,  when  urging  her  to  quit 
Rome  for  Bethlehem:  ''Read  what  is 
said  in  the  Apocalypse  of  the  seven 
hills,"  &Q.  The  situation  of  the  city,  if 
that  was  designed  to  be  represented  by 
the  dragon,  would  naturally  suggest  the 
idea  of  tibe  seven-headed  monster.  Comp. 
Notes  on  ch.  xili.  The  explanation  which 
is  here  given  of  the  meaning  of  the  'seven 
heads,'  is  in  fact  one  that  is  given  in  the 
book  of  Revelation  itself,  and  there  can 
be  no  danger  of  error  in  this  part  of  the 
interpretation.  See  ch.  xvii.  9:  "The 
seven  heads  are  seven  mountains,  on 
which  the  woman  sitteth."  Comp.  ver.  18. 

(«)  The  ten  horns.  These  were  em- 
blems of  power,  denoting  that  in  refer- 
ence to  that  power  there  were,  in  some 
respects,  ten  sources.  The  same  tiling 
is  referred  to  here  which  is  in  Dan.  vii. 
7,  8,  20,  24.  See  the  Notes  on  Dan.  vii. 
24,  where  this  subject  is  fully  considered. 
The  creature  that  John  saw  was  indeed 
a  monster,  and  we  are  not  to  expect 
entire  congruity  in  the  details.  It  is 
sufficient  that  the  main  idea  is  preserved, 
and  that  would  be,  if  the  reference  was 
to  Rome  considered  as  the  place  where 
the  energy  of  Satan,  as  opposed  to  God 
and  the  church,  was  centered. 

(/)  The  seven  croxcns.  This  would 
merely  denote  that  kingly  or  royal  au- 
thority was  claimed. 

ThQ. general  interpretation  which  re- 
fers this  vision  to  Rome  may  receive 
confirmation  from  the  fact  that  the 
dragon  was  at  one  time  the  Roman 
standard,  as  is  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing cut  from  Montfaucon.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xvL  10)  thus  describes  this 
standard:  "  The  dragon  was  covered  with 
purple  cloth,  and  fastened  to  the  end  of 
a  pike  ^t  and  adorned  with  preoiouf 
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4  And  his  tail*  drew  the  thizd 

«  Is.  9. 16. 


■tones.    It  opened  itf  wide  throe*»  end 
tlM  wind  blew  throogh  it ;  end  it  hir- 


psri  of  the  stenof  hiMKT0ii,  and  did 
cast  them  to  the  earth:  and  the 


as  if  in  a  ns^  with  its  teil  floatinc  in 
seTOfid  folds  through  the  av."    He  else- 


BOKAN  ENSIGN 

where  often  glres  it  ihe  epithet  of  jpur- 
^reu9 — ^purple-red :  pnrpuream  signum 
draoonis,  Ae.  With  this  the  description 
of  Giaadian  well  agrees  also : — 

**  Hi  Tolacret  tollent  sqtiilu ;  hi  pleta  dneonam 
Colla  IsTant  t  snH«mq«0  tnmet  p«r  nnfoiU  Mrpcn** 
Iratui  «tiinaUnte  aoto,  vlvitqae  receptit 
Flatibnt,  tt  vario  nentitar  tlbila  flat*." 


The  dragon  was  first  used  as  an  ensign 
near  the  close  of  the  second  centivy  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  third  century  that  its  use  had  become 
oommon>  and  the  reference  here,  accord- 
ing to  this  fact,  would  be  to  that' period 
of  the  Koman  power  when  this  had 
become  a  common  standard,  and  when 
the  applicability  of  this  image  would  be 
readily  understood.  It  is  simply  Borne 
that  is  referred  to — Rome  the  great  agent 
of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  Satan 
towards  the  church.  The  "eagle  was  the 
Qonunou  Roman  ensign  in  we  time  of 


—  THE  DEAGON. 
the  Republic  and  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  empire,  but  in  later  periods  the 
dragon  became  also  a  standsurd  as  com- 
mon and  as  well-known  as  the  eagle. 
"  In  the  third  century  it  had  become 
almost  as  notorious  among  Roman  en- 
signs as  the  eagle  itself;  and  is  in  the 
fourth  century  noted  by  Prudentius, 
Vegetius,  Chi^soetom,  Ammianus,  i;c. ; 
in  the  fifth,  by  Glaudian  and  others." 
Elliott,  u.  14. 

4.  And  hit  tail  drew  tJie  third  part  of 
the  stars  of  heaven.  The  word  rendered 
drew — ffCfua — means  to  draWf  drag,  hauL 
Prof.  Stuart  renders  it '  drew  along ;'  and 
explains  it  as  meaning  that  "  the  danger 
is  represented  as  being  in  the  upper 
region  of  the  air,  so  that  his  tail  may  be 
supposed  to  interfere  with  and  sweep 
down  the  stars,  which,  as  viewed  by  the 
ancients,  were  all  set  in  the  visible 
I  expanse  or  welkin."   So  Daniel  (viiL  10), 
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dragon   stood  before  the  woman 
whksh  was  ready  to  be  deliyered, 
for  to  devour  her  child  as  soon  as 
it  was  bom. 
5  And  *  she   brought  forth 


a 


speaking  of  the  little  horn,  sajs  tliat  "  it 
waxed  greaVeven  to  the  host  of  heaven, 
and  it  cast  down  some  of  the  host  and 
of  the  stars  to  the  ground."  See  Notes 
on  that  passage.  Tho  miun  idea  here 
undoahtedlj  is  that  of  power,  and  the 
object  of  John  is  to  show  that  the  power 
of  the  dragon  was  as  if  it  extended  to 
the  stars,  and  a«t/it  dragged  down  a 
third  part  of  them  to  the  earth,  or  swept 
them  away  with  its  tail,  leaving  two- 
thirdu  nnaiffected.  A  power  that  would 
sweep  them  all  away  would  be  universal; 
a  power  that  would  sweep  away  one< 
third  only  would  represent  a  dominion 
of  that  extent  only.  The  dragon  is 
represented  as  floating  in  the  air — a 
monster  extended  along  the  sky — and 
one-third  of  the  whole  expanse  was  sub- 
ject to  his  control.  Suppose,  then,  that 
the  dragon  here  was  designed  to  repre- 
sent the  Roman  Pagan  power ;  suppose 
that  it  referred  to  Uiat  power  about  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  persecution,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  church  was  about  to 
be  greatly  enlarged,  and  to  fill  the 
world;  suppose  that  it  referred  to  a  time 
when  but  one-third  part  of  the  Roman 
world  was  subject  to  Pagan  influence, 
and  the  remaining  two-tiiirds  were,  for 
some  cause,  safe  from  this  influence,  all 
the  conditions  here  referred  to  would  be 
fulfilled.  Now  it  so  happens  that  at  a 
time  when  the  'dragon'  had  become  a 
common  standard  in  the  Roman  armies, 
and  had  in  some  measure  superseded 
the  eagle,  a  state  of  things  did  exist 
which  well  corresponds  with  this  repre- 
sentation. There  were  times  under  the 
emperors  when,  in  a  considerable  part  of 
the  empire,  after  the  establishment  of 
Christiani^,  the  church  ez^oyed  protec- 
tion, and  the  Christian  religion  was 
tolerated,  while  in  other  parts  Pagan- 
ism still  prevailed,  and  waged  a  bitter 
warfare  with  the  church.  ''Twice,  at 
least,  before  the  Roman  empire  became 
divided  permanently  into  the  two  parts, 


man  child,  who  *  was  to  rule  all 
nations  witib  a  rod  of  iron :  and  her 
child  was  caught  up  unto  God,  and 
to  his  throne. 

a  Is.  7. 14.  »  Ps.  2. 10. 

and  Maximin;  the  other  A.  D.  337,  on 
the  death  of  Constantino,  when  it  waf 
divided  between  his  three  sons.  Constant 
Une,  Constuis,  uid  Constantius.  "  In 
two-thirds  of  the  empire,  embracing  its 
whole  European  and  African  territory, 
Christians  enjoyed  toleration;  in  the 
other,  or  Asiatic  portion,  they  were  still, 
after  a  brief  and  uncertain  respite,  ex« 
posed  to  persecution,  in  all  its  bitterness 
and  cruelty  as  before."  Elliott,  iL  17. 
I  do  not  deem  it  absolutely  essential, 
however,  in  order  to  a  fair  exposition 
of  this  passage,  that  we  should  be  able 
to  ^fer  to  minute  historical  facts  with 
names  and  dates.  A  sufficient  fulfilment 
is  found,  if  there  was  a  period  when 
tiie  church,  bright,  glorious,  and  pros- 
perous, was  appareuUy  about  to  become 
greatly  enlarged,  but  when  the  mon« 
strons  Pagan  power  still  held  its  sway 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  world, 
exposing  the  church  to  persecution* 
Even  f^r  the  establishment  of  the 
church  in  the  empire,  and  the  favor 
shown  to  it  by  the  Roman  government^ 
it  was  long  before  the  Pagan  power 
;.  ceased  to  rage,  and  before  the  church 
could  be  regarded  as  safe.  ^  And  (Ae 
dragon  stood  before  the  woman  ready  to 
be.  delivered, /or  to  devour  her  child.  To 
prevent  the  increase  and  spread  of  the 
church  in  the  world. 

5.  And  the  brought  forth  a  man-child. 
Representing,  aocordmg  to  the  view 
above  taken,  the  church  in  its  increase 
and  prosperity — ae  if  a,  child  were  bom 
that  was  to  rule  over  all  nations.  Bee 
Notes  on  ver.  2.  ^  Who  was  to  rule  aU 
nation;  That  is,  according  to  this  view, 
the  church  thus  represented  was  des- 
tined to  reign  in  all  the  earth,  or  all  tiie 
earth  was  to  become  subject  to  its  laws. 
Comp.  Notes  on  Daniel,  vii.  13,  14. 
^  With  a  rod  of  iron.  The  language 
here  used  is  derived  from  Ps.  iu  9: 
"  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod 
of  iron."    The  form  of  the  expression 


the  Eastern  and  the  Western  there  was  |  here  used  '  who  was  to  rule* — 6;  ficXAa 
a  tripartite  division  of  the  empi'®*  ^^^  I  ^<>(|*<^^*"*  —  ^  derived  from  the  Septua- 
flrst  occurred  A.  D.  311  urhaii  It  was!  gint  translation  of  the  Psalm — wotitaivhs 
4iTided  between  Constaq^^  jilcii^^^il  —'^o^  Bhalt  rMl9  them;'  to  wit,  as  a 
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•hcpherd  does  Us  floek.    The  referenee 
ts  to  each  control  as  a  shepherd  em- 
ploys in  relation  to  his  floek — proteot> 
ing,  goarding,  and  defending  them,  with 
the  idea  that  the  flock  is  under  his 
care ;  and,  on  the  sapposition  that  this 
refers  to  the  church,  it  means  that  it 
would  yet  hare  the  ascendency  or  the 
dominion  orer  the  earth.    The  meaning 
in  the  phrase,  'with  a  rod  of  iron,'  is, 
that  the  dominion  would  be  strong  or 
irresistible  —  as  an  iron  sceptre  is  one 
that  cannot  be  broken  or  resisted.    The 
thoughts  here  expressed,  therefore,  are 
(a)  that  the  church  would  become  uni- 
rersal— or  that  the  principles  of  truth 
and  righteousness  would  prevail  every- 
where on  the  earth ;  {h)  that  the  ascend- 
ency of  religion  over  the  understandings 
and  consciences  of  men  would  be  irre- 
sistible —  as  firm  as  a  government  ad- 
ministej«d  under  a  sceptre  of  iron ;  yet 
(e)  that  it  would  be  rather  of  a  character 
of  protection  than  of  force  or  violence, 
like  the  sway  which  a  shepherd  wields 
over  his  flock.    I  understand  the  '  man- 
child'  here,  therefore,  to  refer  to  the 
church  in  its  increase  under  the  Messiah, 
and  the  idea  to  be,  that  that  church  was, 
at  the  time  referred  to,  about  to  be  en- 
larged, and  that,  though  its  increase  was 
opposed,  yet  it  was  destined  ultimately 
to  assert  a  mild  sway  over  all  the  world. 
The  time  here  referred  to  would  seem  to 
be  some  period  in  the  early  history  of 
the  church  when  religion  was  likely  to 
be  rapidly  propagated,  and  when  it  was 
opposed  and  r'et^ded  by  violent  perse- 
cution—•  perhaps  the  last  of  the  perse- 
cutions under  the  Pagan  Roman  empire. 
f  And  her  child  u>a»  caught  up  unto  Ood. 
This  is  evidently  a  symbolical  repre- 
sentation.    Some  event  was  to  occur,  or 
some  divine  interposition  was  to  take 
place,  aa  if  the  child  thus  born  were 
caught  up  from  the  earth  to  save  it  from 
death,  and  was  rendered  secure  by  being 
in  the  presence  of  Ood,  and  near  his 
throne.    It  cannot  be  supposed  that  any 
thing  like  this  would  literally  occur. 
Any  divine  interposition  to  protect  the 
church  in  its  increase,  or  to  save  it  from 
being  destroyed   by  the   dragon  —  the 
fierce  Pagan  power — would  be  properly 
represented  by  this.    "Why  may  we  not 
suppose  the  reference  to  be  to  the  times 
cf  Constantino  when  the  church  came 
cnder  his  protection ;  when  it  was  effec- 
■ally  and  finally  saved  from   Pagan 


persecution ;  when  it  was  rendered  saft 
firom  the  enemy  that  waited  to  destroy  it  f 
On  the  supposition  that  this  refers  to  an 
increasing  but  endangered  church,  in 
whose  defence  a  civil  power  was  rused 
up,  exalting  Christianity  to  the  throne, 
and  protecting  it  from  danger,  this  would 
be  well  represented  by  the  child  caught 
up  to  heaven.  This  view  may  derive 
confirmation  from  some  well-known 
facts  in  history.  The  old  Pagan  power 
was  concentrated  in  Maximin,  who  was 
emperor  from  the  Nile  to  the  Bosphorus, 
and  who  raged  against  the  gospel  and 
the  church  "  with  Satanic  enmity." 
"  Infuriate  at  the  now  imminent  pros- 
pect of  the  Christian  body  attaining 
establishment  in  the  empire,  Maximin 
renewed  the  persecution  against  Chris- 
tians within  the  limits  of  his  own  domi- 
nion; prohibing  their  assemblies,  and 
degrading,  and  even  killing  their  bish- 
ops." Comp.  Gibbon,  L  325,  326.  The 
last  struggle  of  Pagan  Rome  to  destroy 
the  church  by  persecution,  before  the 
triumph  of  Constantine,  and  the  public 
establishment  of  the  Christian  religion, 
might  be  well  represented  by  the  at- 
tempt of  the  dragon  to  destroy  the 
child ;  and  the  safety  of  the  church,  and 
its  complete  deliverance  from  Pagan  per- 
secution, by  the  symbol  of  a  chUd  caught 
up  to  heaven,  an4  placed  near  the 
throne  of  God.  The  persecution  under 
Maximin  was  the  last  struggle  of  Pa- 
ganism to  retain  the  supremacy,  and  to 
crush  Christianity  in  the  empire.  "  Be- 
fore the  decisive  batUe,"  says  Milner, 
"  Maximin  vowed  to  Jupiter  that,  if  vic- 
torious, he  would  abolish  the  Christian 
name.  The  contest  between  Jehovah 
and  Jupiter  was  now  at  its  height,  and 
drawing  to  a  crisis."  The  result  was 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Maximin,  and 
the  termination  of  the  efforts  of  Pagan- 
ism to  destroy  Christianity  by  force. 
Respecting  this  event,  Mr.  Gibbon  re- 
marks, *^  The  defeat  and  death  of  Max- 
imin soon  delivered  the  church  from  tho 
last  and  most  implacable  of  her  ene- 
mies." i.  326.  Christianity  was,  after 
that,  rendered  safe  from  Pagan  persecu- 
tion. Mr.  Gibbon  says,  •*  The  gratitude 
of  the  church  has  exalted  the  virtues  of 
the  generous  patron  who  seated  Ghria- 
tianity  on  the  throne  of  the  JiortMn 
world."  If,  however,  it  should  be  le- 
garded  as  a  forced  and  fanciftil  inter- 
pretation to  suppose  that  the  patsagt 
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6  And  the  woman  fled  into  the 
wilderness,  where  she  hath  a  place 
prepared  of  God,  that  they  should 


before  as  refers  to  tbis  tpedjic  event, 
yet  tbe  general  circumstances  of  tbe 
times  would  furnisb  a  fulfilment  of  wbat 
is  here  said,  (a)  The  churcb  would  be 
well  represented  by  the  beautiful  woman. 
(6)  The  prospect  of  its  increase  and  uni- 
versal dominion  would  be  well  repre- 
sented by  the  birth  of  the  child,  (c)  The 
furious  opposing  Pagan  power  would  be 
well  .represented  by  the  dragon  in  its 
attempts  to  destroy  the  child,  (d)  The 
safety  of  the  church  would  be  well 
represented  by  the  symbol  of  the  child 
caught  up  to  God,  and  placed  near  his 
throne. 

6.  And  the  tooman.  The  woman  re- 
presenting the  church.  Notes  ver.  1. 
f  Fled,  That  is,  she  fled  in  the  man- 
ner, and  at  the  time,  stated  in  ver.  14. 
John  here  evidently  anticipates,  by  a 
summary  statement,  what  he  relates 
more  in  detail  in  vs.  14-17.  He  had 
referred  (vs.  2-6)  to  what  occurred  to 
the  child  in  ita  persocutions,  and  he  here 
alludes,  in  general,  to  what  befell  the 
true  church  as  compelled  to  flee  into 
obscurity  and  safety.  Having  briefly 
referred  to  this,  the  writer  (vs.  7-13) 
gives  an  account  of  tbe  efforts  of  Satan 
consequent  on  the  removal  of  the  child 
to  heaven.  ^  Into  the  wilderneas.  On 
the  meaning  of  the  word  wilderness  in 
the  I^ew  Testament,  see  Notes  on  Matt 
iii.  1.  It  means  a  desert  place,  a  place 
where  there  are  few  or  no  inhabitants ; 
a  place,  therefore,  where  one  might  be 
concealed  and  unknown — remote  from 
the  habitations  and  the  observation  of 
men.  This  would  well  represent  the 
fact  that  the  true  church  became  for  a 
time  obscure  and  unknown — as  if  it  had 
fled  away  from  the  habitations  of  men, 
and  had  retired  to  the  solitude  and  lone- 
liness of  a  desert.  Yet  even  there  (vs. 
14,  16),  it  would  be  mysteriously  nou- 
rished, though  seemingly  driven  out 
into  wastes  and  solitudes,  and  having  its 
abode  among  the  rocks  and  sands  of  a 
desert.  ^  Where  she  hath  a  place  pre- 
pared of  Qod,  A  place  where  she  might 
De  si^e,  and  might  be  kept  alive.  The 
meaning  is,  that  during  that  time,  the 
trtfe  church,  though  obscure  and  almost 


feed  her  there  •  a  thousand  two 
hundred  and  threescore  days. 
7  And  there  was  war  in  heaven : 


a  c.  11.  3. 


unknown,  would  be  the  object  of  the 
divine  protection  and  care — a  beautiful 
representation  of  the  church  during  the 
corruptions  of  the  Papacy  and  the  divrk- 
ness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  f  That  they 
should  feed  her.  That  they  should  nou- 
rish or  sustain  her — rpe^uatv — to  wit,  as. 
specified  in  vs.  14,  16.  Those  who  were 
to  do  this,  represented  by  the  word  ^they* 
are  not  particularly  mentioned,  and  the 
simple  idea  is  that  she  would  he  nou- 
rished during  that  time.  That  is,  stripped 
of  the  figure,  the  church  during  that  time 
would  find  true  friends,  and  would  be 
kept  alive.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  this  has  in  fact  occurred  in  the 
darkest  periods  of  the  history  of  the 
church.  ^  A  thousand  two  hundred  and 
threescore  days.  That  is,  regarding  these 
as  prophetic  days,  in  which  a  day  de- 
notes a  year,  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
years.  The  same  period  evidently  is 
referred  to  in  ver.  14,  in  the  words  '  for 
a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time.'  And 
the  same  period  is  undoubtedly  referred 
to  in  Daniel  vii.  25,  "  And  they  shall  be 
given  into  his  hand  until  a  time,  and 
times,  and  the  dividing  of  time."  For  a 
full  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  this 
language,  and  its  application  to  the  Pa- 
pacy, see  Notes  on  Daniel  vii.  25.  The 
full  investigation  there  made  of  the 
meaning  and  application  of  the  lan- 
guage, renders  its  consideration  here 
unnecessary.  I  regard  it  here^  as  I  do 
there,  as  referring  to  the  proper  continu- 
ance of  the  Papal  power,  during  which 
the  true  church  would  remain  in -com- 
parative obscurity,  as  if  driven  into  a 
desert.  Comp.  Notes  on  oh.  xi.  2.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  during  that  period 
the  trae  church  would  not  become  whol- 
ly extinct.  It  would  have  an  existence 
upon  the  earth,  but  its  final  triumph 
would  be  reserved  for  the  time  when  thii; 
great  enemy  should  be  finally  over- 
Sirown.    Comp.  Notes  on  vs.  14-17. 

7.  And  there  was  war  in  heaven. 
There  was  a  state  of  things  existing  in 
regard  to  the  woman  and  the  child — the 
church  in  the  condition  in  which  it  would 
then  be — which  would  be  well  represent- 
ed by  a  war  in  heaven;  tiiat  ii,  by  a 
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|ffiiyT>ai>l  and  his  angeU  fought 
against  the  dragon;  and  the  mr 
gon  fought  and  his  angels, 

eoniliet  between  the  powen  of  good  and 
otU,  of  light  and  darknees.  Of  eoon^ 
it  ia  not  neeeasary  to  nndentaad  this 
literally,  any  more  than  the  other  sym- 
bolieal  repreeentatioBS  in  the  book.  All 
that  U  meant  is,  that  a  yiaion  pasaed 
before  the  mind  of  John  at  if  there  was 
a  conflict^  in  regard  to  the  church,  be- 
tween the  angels  in  hearen  and  Satan. 
There  is  a  vision  of  the  persecuted  church 
— of  the  woman  fleeing  into  the  desert — 
and  Uie  course  of  the  narratiye  is  here 
interrupted  by  going  back  (ys.  7-13)  to 
describe  the  conflict  which  led  to  this 
result,  and  the  fact  that  Satan,  as  it  were 
cast  out  of  faeaven,  and  unable  to  achieve 
a  victory  there,  was  suffered  to  vent  his 
maliee  agunst  the  church  on  earth. 
The  seat  of  this  warfare  is  said  to  be 
heaven.  This  language  sometimes  refers 
to  heaven  as  it  appears  to  us — the  sky — 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
some  have  supposed  that  that  was  the 
place  of  the  contest.  But  the  language 
in  oh.  zL  19,  zii.  1  (see  Notes  on  those 
places),  would  rather  lead  us  to  refer  it 
to  heaven  considered  as  lying  beyond 
the  sky.  This  accords  too  with  other 
representations  in  the  Bible,  where  Satan 
is  described  as  appearing  before  God, 
and  among  the  sons  of  God.  See  Notes 
on  Job  i.  6.  Of  course,  this  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  a  rtoX  transaction,  but  as 
a  symbolical  representation  of  the  con- 
test between  good  and  evil— cm  if  there 
was  a  war  waged  in  heaven  between 
Satan  and  the  leader  of  the  heavenly 
hosts,  f  Michael,  There  have  been 
rery  various  opinions  as  to  who  Michael 
is.  Many  Protestant  interpreters  have 
supposed  that  Christ  is  meant  The 
reasons  usually  alleged  for  this  opinion, 
many  of  which  are  very  fanciful,  may  be 
seen  in  Hengstenburg  (Die  Offenbarung 
de»  heiligee  Johannet),  i.  611>622.  The 
reference  to  Michael  here  is  probably 
derived  from  Daniel  z.  13,  zii.  1.  In 
those  places  he  is  represented  as  the 
Guardian  Angel  of  the  people  of  God, 
and  it  is  in  this  sense,  I  apprehend,  that 
the  passage  is  to  be  understood  here. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  the  name  itself, 
or  in  the  circumstances  referred  to,  that 
Ohrist  is  intended,  and  if  he  had  been  it 


8  And  preTailed  not;  naither 
was  their  place  foond  any  more  in 
heaven. 

is  inooBoetvaUe  why  he  was  not  referred 
to  by  his  own  name,  or  by  some  of  the 
usual  appellations  which  John  gives  him. 
Miehacii,  the  Archangel,  is  here  repre- 
sented as  the  Guardian  of  the  church, 
and  as  contending  against  Satan  for  ita 
protection.  Comp.  Notes  on  Dan.  z.  13. 
This  representation  accords  with  the 
usual  statements  in  the  Bible  respecting 
the  interposition  of  the  angels  in  behalf 
of  the  church  (see  Notes  on  Heb.  L  14), 
and  is  one  which  cannot  be  proved  to  be 
unfounded.  All  the  analogies  which 
throw  any  light  on  the  subject,  as  well 
as  the  uniform  statements  of  the  Bible^ 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  good  beings  of 
other  worlds  feel  an  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  redeemed  church  below. 
f  And  hi»  angeh.  The  angels  under 
him.  Michael  is  rei^esented  as  the 
Archangel,  and  all  the  statements  in  the 
Bible  suppose  that  the  heavenly  hosts 
are  distributed  into  different  ranks  an^ 
orders.  See  Notes  on  Jude  9,  Eph.  L  21. 
If  Satan  is  permitted  to  make  war  against 
the  church,  there  is  no  improbabiUty  in 
supposing  that,  in  those  higher  regions 
where  the  war  is  carried  on,  and  in  those 
aspects  of  it  which  lie  beyond  the  power 
and  the  knowledge  of  man,  good  angels 
should  be  employed  to  defeat  his  plans. 
%  Fought.  See  Notes  on  Jude  9. 
4  Against  the  dragon.  Against  Satan. 
Notes  ver.  3.'  %  And  the  dragon  foyght 
and  hie  angeU,  That  is,  the  master- 
spirit—  Satan,  and  those  under  him. 
See  Notes  on  Matt  iv.  1.  Of  the  nature 
of  this  warfare,  nothing  is  definitely 
stated.  Its  whole  sphere  lies  beyond 
mortal  vision, 'and  is  carried  on  in  a 
manner  of  which  we  can  have  little  con- 
ception. What  weapons  Satan  may  use 
to  destroy  the  church,  and  in  what  way 
his  efforts  may  be  counteracted  by  holy 
angels,  are  x>oints  on  which  we  can  have 
litSe  knowledge.  It  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  the  fact  of  such  a  struggle  is  not 
improbable,  and  that  Satan  is  success* 
fully  resisted  by  the  leader  of  the  hea- 
venly host. 

8.  And  prevcUled  not.  Satan  and  his 
angels  failed  in  their  purpose,  f  Jieithet 
toae  their  pUtce  found  any  more  in  heapen^ 
They  were  cast  6ui,  and  were  seen  there 
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9  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast 
out,  that  old  serpent,  *  called  the 
Devil,  *  and  Satan,  *  which  deceiv- 

a  Ge.  3. 1,  4.       h  Jno.  8. 44.       e  Zee  3. 1. 

BO  more.  The  idea  is,  that  they  were 
defeated  and  driren  away,  though  for  a 
time  they  were  suffered  to  carry  on  the 
warfare  elsewhere. 

9.  And  the  great  dragon  wa»  east  out. 
See  Notes  on  ver.  3.  That  there  may  be 
an  allusion  in  the  language  here  to  what 
actually  occurred  in  some  far-distant 
period  of  the  past,  when  Satan  was 
ejected  from  heaven,  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  Our  Saviour  seems  to 
refer  to  such  an  event  in  the  language 
which  he  uses  when  he  says  (Luke  x.  18), 
"  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from 
heaven;"  and  Jude  perhaps  (ver.  6) 
may  refer  to  the  same  event  All  that 
we  know  on  the  subject  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose that  at  some  time  there  was  a  revolt 
among  the  angels,  and  that  the  rebel- 
lious part  were  cast  out  of  heaven,  for 
an  allusion  to  this  is  not  unfrequent  in 
the  Scriptures.  Still,  the  event  here 
referred  to  is  a  symbolical  representation 
of  what  would  occur  at  a  later  period, 
when  the  church  would  be  about  to 
spread  and  be  triumphant,  and  when 
Satan  would  wage  a  deadly  war  against 
it  That  opposition  would  be  at  if  he 
made  war  on  Michael  the  Archangel, 
and  the  heavenly  hosts,  and  his  failure 
would  be  as  ^eat  at  if  he  were  van- 
quished and  cast  out  of  heaven.  ^  That 
old  serpent.  This  doubtless  refers  to  the 
serpent  that  deceived  Eve  (Gen.  iiL  1- 
11 ;  Rev.  XX.  2 ;  comp.  Notes  on  2  Cor. 
zL  8) ;  and  this  passage  may  be  adduced 
as  a  proof  that  the  real  tempter  of  Eve 
was  the  devil,  who  assumed  the  form  of 
a  serpent  The  word  old  here  refers  to 
the  fact  that  his  appearance  on  earth 
was  at  an  early  stage  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, and  that  he  had  long  been  em- 
ployed in  the  work  which  is  here 
attributed  to  him — that  of  opposing  the 
church.  ^  Called  the  Devil,  To  whom 
the  name  DevU  is  given.  That  is,  this 
is  the  same  being  that  is  elsewhere  and 
commonly  known  by  that  name.  See 
Notes  on  Matt  iv.  1.  f  And  Satan, 
Another  name  given  to  the  same  being ,' 
a  name,  like  the  other,  designed  to  refer 
to  something  in  bis  ohar^oter.  ^^  i^ 
explained  in  the  Notes  ^g  job  i«  8* 


eth  the  whole  world ;  he  was  oast 
out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels 
were  cast  out  with  him. 

10  And  I  heard  a  loud  voice  say- 

f  Which  deceiveth  the  whole  toorld. 
Whose  character  is  that  of  a  deceiver ; 
whose  agency  extends  over  all  the  earth. ' 
See  Notes  on  John  viii.  44,  and  1  John 
V.  19.  ^  Me  was  eaat  out  into  the  earth. 
That  is,  he  was  not  suffered  to  pursue 
his  designs  in  heaven,  but  was  cast  down 
to  the  earth,  where  he  is  permitted  for 
a  time  to  carry  on  his  warfare  against 
the  church.  According  to  ihe  interpret 
tation  proposed  above,  this  refers  to  the 
period  when  there  were  indications  that 
God  was  about  to  set  up  his  kingdom  on 
the  jcarth.  The  language,  however,  is 
such  as  would  be  used  on  the  supposition 
that  there  had  been,  at  some  period,  a 
rebellion  in  heaven,  and  that  Satan  tuid 
his  followers  had  been  cast  out  to  return 
there  no  more.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
this  language  except  on  that  supposition; 
and  such  a  suppositi(»i  is,  in  itself,  no 
more  improbable  than  the  apostacy  and 
rebellion  of  man.  %  And  hie  angela 
were  cast  out  with  him.  They  shared 
the  lot  of  their  leader.  As  applicable  to 
the  state  of  things  to  which  tiiis  refers, 
the  meaning  is,  that  all  were-overthrown ; 
that  no  enemy  of  the  church  would  re- 
main unsubdued ;  that  the  victory  would 
be  final  and  complete.  As  applicable  to 
the  event  from  which  the  language  is 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  —  the 
revolt  in  heaven  —  the  meaning  is,  that 
the  followers  in  the  revolt  shared  the 
lot  of  the  leader,  and  that  all  who 
rebelled  were  ejected  from  heaven.  The 
first  and  the  only  revolt  in  heaven  was 
quelled ;  and  the  result  furnished  to  the 
universe  an  impressive  proof  that  none 
who  rebelled  ^ere  would  be  forgiven— 
that  apostasy  so  near  the  throne  could 
not  be  pardoned. 

10.  And  I  heard  a  loud  voice  easing  in 
heaven^  The  great  enemy  wa^  expelled ; 
the  cause  of  God  and  truth  was  triumph- 
ant ;  and  ike  conquering  hosts  united  in 
celebrating  the  victory.  This  repre- 
sentation of  a  song,  consequent  on  vie? 
tory,  is  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
representations  in  the  Bible.  See  th^ 
Song  of  Moses  at  the  Bed  Sea,  Ex.  ^.y, ; 
the  Song  of  Deborah,  Judges  v.;  the 
iSoBff  of  David  when  the   Lord   had 
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ing  in  heaven,  Now  *  is  come  sal- 
vation and  strength,  and  the  king- 


a  a  11. 15. 


delivered  him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his 
enemies,  2  Sam.  zxii.,  and  Isa.  ziL  zzv. 
On  no  occasion  eould  such  a  song  be 
more  appropriate  than  on  the  complete 
routing  and  discomfiture  of  Satan  and 
his  rebellious  hosts.  Viewed  in  reference 
to  the  time  here  sjmbolised,  this  would 
relate  to  the  certain  triumph  of  the 
church  and  of  truth  on  the  earth;  in 
reference  to  the  language,  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  joj  and  triumph  of  the 
heavenly  hosts  when  Satan  and  his 
apostate  legions  were  ezpelled.  %  Now 
i«  eome  »alvation.  That  is,  complete 
deliverance  from  the  power  of  Satan. 
f  And  strength.  That  is,  now  is  the 
mighty  power  of  God  manifested  in 
costing  down  and  subduing  the  great 
enemy  of  the  church.  ^  And  the  king- 
dom of  our  God,  The  reign  of  our  God. 
See  Notes  on  Matt  liL  2.  That  is  now 
established  among  men,  and  God  will 
henceforward  rule.  This  refers  to  the 
certain  ultimate  triumph  of  his  cause  in 
the  world.  ^  And  ike  power  of  hie 
Christ.  His  anointed ;  that  is,  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  or  as 
anointed  and  set  apart  to  rule  over  the 
world.  See  Notes  on  Matt  i.  1.  ^  For 
the  accuser  of  our  hrethen  is  ecat  down. 
The  phrase  *  our  brethren'  shows  by 
whom  this  song  is  celebrated.  It  is 
sung  in  heaven ;  but  it  is  by  those  who 
belonged  to  the  redeemed  church,  and 
whose  brethren  were  still  suffering  per- 
secution and  trial  on  the  earth.  It  shows 
the  tenderness  of  the  tie  which  unites  all 
the  redeemed  as  brethren  whether  on 
earth  or  in  heaven;  and  it  shows  the 
interest  which  they  'who  have  passed 
the  flood'  have  in  the  trials,  the  sorrows, 
and  the  triumphs  of  those  who  ar€\  still 
upon  the  earth.  We  have  here  another 
appellation  given  to  the  great  enemy : — 
'accuser  of  our  brethren.'  The  word 
here  used — Kar^yepes,  in  later  editions  of 
the  New  Testament  Kar^y^p — ^means  pro- 
perly an  accuser;  one  who  blames  an- 
other or  charges  another  with  crime. 
The  word  occurs  in  John  viii.  10 ;  Acts 
zxiii.  30,  35,  zxiv.  8,  zzv.  16,  18 ;  Rev. 
xii.  10,  in  all  which  places  it  is  rendered 
accuser  or  <ioeuserSf  though  only  in  the 
latter  place  applied  to  Satan.     The  verb 


dom  of  our  God,  and  the  power  of 
his  Christ:  for  the  accuser  of  oar 
brethren  is  cast  down,  which    ao- 

freqnently  occurs.  Matt  ziL  10,  zzviL 
12;  Mark  iiL  2,  zv.  3,  et  al.  The 
description  of  Satan  as  tat  accuser  ac- 
cords with  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  in  regard  to  his  character. 
Thus  he  is  represented  in  Job  i.  9-11, 
ii.  4,  5;  Zech.  iiu  1,  2;  1  Ghron.  zxL  1. 
The  phrase '  of  the  brethren'  refers  to 
Christians,  or  to  the  people  of  God ;  and 
the  meaning  here  is,  that  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Satui — ^a  characteristic 
80  well-known  as  to  make  it  proper  to 
designate  him  by  it — ^is  that  he  is  an  ac- 
cuser of  the  righteous ;  that  he  is  em- 
ployed in  bringing  against  them  charges 
affecting  their  character  and  destroying 
their  influence.  The  propriety  of  this 
appellation  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is,  as 
it  has  always  been,  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  Satan  —  one  of  the  means  by 
which  he  keeps  up  his  influence  in  the 
world — to  bring  accusations  against  the 
people  of  God.  Thus,  under  his  sug- 
gestions, and  by  his  agents,  they  arc 
charged  with  hypocrisy;  with  insin- 
cerity; with  being  influenced  by  bad 
motives;  with  pursuing  sinister  designs 
under  the  cloak  of  religion ;  with  secret 
vices  and  crimes.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
martyrs  were  accused;  thus  it  is  that 
unfounded  accusations  are  often  brouo^I:  t 
against  ministers  of  the  gospel,  palsyiu^ 
their  power  and  diminishing  their  influ- 
ence, or  that  when  a  professed  Christian 
falls  the  church  is  made  to  suffer  by  an 
effort  to  oast  suspicion  on  all  who  benr 
the  Christian  name.  Perhaps  the  most 
skilful  thing  that  Batan  does,  and  the 
thing  by  which  he  most  contributes  to 
diminish  the  influence  of  the  church,  is 
in  thus  causing  'accusations'  to  be 
brought  against  the  people  of  God. 
^  Is  cast  down.  The  period  here  re- 
ferred to  was,  doubtless,  the  time  when 
the  church  was  about  to  be  established 
and  to  flourish  in  the  world,  and  when 
accusations  would  be  brought  against 
Christians  by  various  classes  of  calum- 
niators and  informers.  It  is  well-known 
that  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
crimes  of  the  most  horrid  nature  were 
charged  on  Christians,  and  that  it  was 
by  these  slanders  that  the  effort  was 
naade  to  prevent  the  extension  of  tbe 
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oused  them  before  our  God  day 
and  ni^ht. 

11  And  they  overcame  •  him  by 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by 
the  word  of  their  testimony;  and 

Christian  church,  f  Which  accused 
them  before  our  Ood,  See  Notes  on  Job  1. 
9,  10.  The  meaning  is,  that  he  accused 
them,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  presence 
of  God.  ^  Day  and  night.  He  never 
ceased  bringing  these  accusations,  and 
pought  by  the  perseverance  and  con- 
stancy with  which  they  were  urged,  to 
convince  the  world  that  there  was  no 
sincerity  in  the  church,  and  no  reality 
in  religion. 

11.  And  they  overcame  him.  That  is, 
he  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  thus  to 
destroy  the  church.  The  reference  here, 
undoubtedly,  is  primarily  to  the  martyr 
age,  and  to  the  martyr  spirit ;  and  the 
meaning  is,  that  religion  had  not  become 
extinct  by  these  accusations,  as  Satab 
hoped  it  would  be>  but  lived  and  tri- 
umphed. By  their  holy  lives ;  by  their 
faithful  testimony ;  by  their  patient  suf- 
ferings, they  showed  that  all  these  ac- 
cusations were  false,  and  that  the  religion 
which  the^  professed  was  from  God, 
and  thus  in  fact  gained  a  victory  over 
their  accuser.  Instead  of  being  them-' 
pelves  subdued,  Satan  himself  was  van- 
quished, and  the  world  was  constrained 
to  acknowledge  that  the  persecuted 
religion  had  a  heavenly  origin.  No 
design  was  ever  more  ineffectual  than 
that  of  crushing  the  church  by  persecu- 
tion ;  no  victory  was  ever  more  signal 
than  that  which  was  gained  when  it 
could  be  said  that  'the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church.*  ^  By 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  The  Lord  Jesus 
—  the  Lamb  of  God.  Notes,  ch.  v.  6  ; 
comp.  Notes  on  John  i.  29.  The  blood 
of  Christ  was  that  by  which  they  were 
redeemed,  and  it  was  in  virtue  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  atonement  that  they  were 
enabled  to  achieve  the  victory.  Comp. 
Notes  on  Phil.  iv.  13.  Christ  himself 
achieved  a  victory  over  Satan  by  his 
death  (see  Not«s  on  Col.  ii.  15 ;  Heb.  ii. 
15),  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  the  victory 
which  he  thus  achieved,  that  we  are 
now  able  to  triumph  over  our  great  foe^ 

"  I  aik  tfaem  whence  their  victoiy  came ; 
Tbejr,  with  united  breath, 
Ascribe  their  Conqueit  to  the  Lamb, 
Their  triumph  to  his  death." 


they  loved  not  their  lives  unto  •  tlio 
death. 

12  Therefore  *  rejoice,   ye  hea- 
vens, and  ye  that  dwell  in  them. 

a  Ro.  8.  33,  37.                        b  Lu.  14.  2^. 
e  Pa.  96. 11;  la.  49, 13. 

%  And  by  the  toord  of  their  testimony.   The 
faithful  testimony  which  they  bore  to 
the  truth.    That  is,  they  adhered  to  the 
truth  in  their  sufferings  ,*  they  declare*! 
their  belief  in  it,  even  in  the  pains  of 
martyrdom,  and  it  was  by  this  that  they 
overcame  the  great  enemy  ,*  that  is,  by 
this  that  the  belief  in  the  gospel  wae 
established  and  maintained  in  the  world. 
The  reference  here  is  to  the  effects  of 
persecution,  and  to  the  efforts  of  Sktai? 
to  drive  religion  from  the  world  by  per- 
sectition.    John  says  that  the  result,  as 
he  saw  it  in  vision,  was  that  the  perse- 
cuted church  bore  a  faithful  testimony 
to  the  truth,  and  that  the  great  enemy 
.was  overcome.     ^  Because  they  loved  not 
their  lives  unto  the  deathr    They  did  not 
so  love  their  lives  that  they  were  un- 
willing to  die  as  martyrs.    They  did  not 
shrink  back  when  threatened  with  death, 
but  remained  firm  in  their  attachment 
to  their  Saviour,  and  left  their  dying 
testimony  to  the  truth  and  power  of  re- 
ligion.    It  was  by  these  means    that 
Christianity    was     established    in    the 
world,  and  John,  in  the  scene  before 
us,  saw  it  thus  triumphant,  and  saw  the 
angels  and  the    redeemed    in    heaven 
celebrating  the  triumph.    The  result  of 
the  attempts  to  destroy  the  Christian 
religion    by  persecution    demonstrated 
that   it'  was    to    triumph.      No    mor« 
mighty  power  could  be  employed    U^ 
crush  it  than  was  employed  by  the  Ro 
man  emperors,  and  when  it  was  seei 
that   Christianity   could  survive  thosf 
efforts  to  crush  it,  it  was  certain  that  it 
was  destined  to  live-  for  ever. 

12.  Therefore,  rejoice,  ye  heavens.  It 
is  not  unusual  in  the  Scripture  to  call  on 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  events  that  occur.  Comp. 
Notes  on  Isa.  i.  2.  Here  the  heavens 
are  called  on  to  rejoice  because  of  the 
signal  victory  which  it  was  seen  would 
be  achieved  over  the  great  enemy. 
Heaven  itself  was  secure  from  any 
further  rebellion  or  invasion,  and  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  a  final  victory 
over  Satan  every  where.  ^  And  ye  that 
dwell  in  them.    The  angels  and  the  re- 
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Woe  *  to  the  inhabiters  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  sea  I  for  the  devil 
is  come  down  unto    you,  haying 

Seat  wrath  because  ^neknoweth 
at  he  hath  but  a  short  time. 
13  And  when  the  dragon  saw 
•  •.8.18.  »G.io.e. 


deemed.  This  ia  an  inatanoe  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  heavenly  inhabitants — 
the  unfallen  and  holy  beings  before  the 
throne  —  vith  the  church  on  earth,  and 
with  all  that  may  affect  its  welfare. 
Comp.  Kotes  on  1  Pet  L  12.  f  Wm  to 
tke  inktibiUrt  of  tA«  tarih.  This  is  not 
an  imprecation,  or  a  wish  that  woe  might 
come  upon  them,  but  a  prediction  that 
it  \Doula,  The  meaning  is  this : — ^Satan 
would  ultimately  be  entirely  overcome — 
a  fact  that  was  symbolized  by  his  being 
oast  out  of  heaven;  but  there  would 
be  still  temporary  woe  upon  the  earth, 
as  if  he  were  pecpiitted  to  roam  over  the 
world  for  a  time,  and  to  spread  woe  and 
soQ*ow  there,  f  And  of  tA«  «ea.  Those 
who  inhabit  the  islands  of  the  sea,  uid 
those  who  are  engaged  in  commerce. 
The  meaning  is,  that  the  world  as  such 
would  have  occasion  to  mourn  —  the 
dwellers  both  on  the  land  and  <on  the 
sea.  \  For  ike  devil  it  come  down  to 
you.   As  ifcast  out  of  heaven.    ^Having 

Sreat  wrath.  Wrath  shown  by  the  sym- 
olioal  war  with  Michael  and  his  angels 
(ver.  7) ;  wrath  increased  and  inflamed 
because  he  has  been  discomfited;  wrath 
the  more  concentrated  because  he  knows 
that  his  time  is  limited.  ^  Becatue  he 
know9th  that  he  hath  but  a  short  time. 
That  is,  he  knows  that  the  time  is 
limited  in  which  he  will  be  permitted 
to  wage  war  with  the  saints  on  the 
earth.  There  is  allusion  elsewhere  to 
the  fact  that  the  time  of  Satan  is  limited, 
and  that  he  is  apprised  of  that  Thus 
in  Matt  viiL  29,  ''Art  thou  come  to 
torment  us  before  the  time  t"  See  Notes 
on  that  passage.  Within  that  limited 
space,  Satan  knows  that  he  must  do  all 
that  he  ever  can  do  to  destroy  souls,  and 
to  spread  woe  through  the  earth,  and 
hence  it  is  not  unnatural  that  he  should 
be  represented  as  excited  to  deeper 
wrath,  and  as  arousing  all  his  energy  to 
destroy  the  church. 

13.  And  when  the  dragon  eaw  that  he 
99€U  ea»t  out  unto   the  earth.     That   is. 


that  he  was  oast  unto  the  earth, 
he  persecuted  the  woman  which 
brought  forth  the  man  child, 

14  And  to  the  woman  were  given 
two  winss  *  of  a  great  eagle  that 
she  might  flj  into  the  wilderness, 

«  Is.40. 8L 


when  Satan  saw  that  he  was  doomed  to 
discomfiture  and  overthrow,  ow  t/  he  had 
been  cast  out  of  heaven ;  when  he  saw 
that  his  efforts  must  be  confined  to  the 
earth,  and  that  only  for  a  limited  time, 
he  'persecuted  the  woman,'  and  was 
more  violently  enraged  against  the 
church  on  earth,  f  He  persecuted  the 
woman  which  brought  forth  the  man- 
child.  See  Notes  on  ver.  5.  The  chUd 
is  represented  as  safe ;  that  is,  the  ulti- 
mate progress  and  extension  of  the 
church  was  certain.  But  Satan  was 
permitted  still  to  wage  a  warfare  against 
the  church — represented  here  by  his 
wrath  against  the  woman,  and  by  her 
being  constrained  to  flee  into  the  wil- 
derness. It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that,  after  the  Pagan  persecutionB 
ceased,  and  Christianity  was  firmly  es- 
tablished in  the  empire;  0er  Satan 
saw  that  all  hope  of  destroying  the 
church  in  that  manner  was  at  an  end, 
his  enmity  was  vented  in  another  form — 
in  the  rise  of  the  Papacy,  and  in  the  per- 
secutions under  that-7-an  opposition  to 
spiritual  religion  nx>  less  determined  and 
deadly  than  that  which  had  been  waged 
by  Paganism. 

14.  And  to  the  woman  were  given  two 
winga  of  a  great  eagle.  The  most  pow- 
erful of  birds,  and  among  the  most  rapid 
in  flight  See  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  7.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  the  woman  is  rep- 
resented as  prepared  for  a  rapid  flight; 
so  prepared  as  to  be  able  to  outstrip  her 
pursuer,  and  to  reach  i  place  of  safety. 
Divested  of  the  figure,  the  sense  is,  that 
the  church,  when  exposed  to  this  form 
of  persecution,  would  be  protected  as 
if  miraculously  supplied  with   wings. 

?2%at  she  might  fly  into  the  wildemese. 
here  is  here  a  more  full  description  of 
what  is  briefly  stated  in  ver.  6.  A  wil- 
derness or  desert  is  often  represented  as 
a  place  of  safety  from  pursuers.  Thus 
David  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  15)  is  repre- 
sented as  fleeing  into  the  wilderness 
from  the  persecutions  of  Saul.   So  Elijah 
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into  her  place,  where  she  is  nou- 
rished for  a  time,  and  times,  and  half 
a  time,  from  the  face  of  the  serpent. 

(1  Kings  six.  4)  fled  into  tbe  wilderness 
from  the  persecnUons  of  JezebeL  The 
simple  idea  here  is,  that  the  church,  in 
the  opposition  which  would  come  upon 
it,  would  find  a  refuge.  ^  Into  her 
place,  A  place  appointed  for  her,  that 
IS,  a  place  where  she  could  be  safe. 
^  Where  »he  it  nourished.  The  word 
here  rendered  nourished  ig  the  same — 
rpi^u — which  occurs  in  ver.  6,  and  which 
is  there  rendered /««£{.  It  means  to  feed, 
nurse,  or  xu>urish,  as  the  young  of  ani- 
mals (Matt  yi.  26,  xxv,  37 ;  Luke  xiL 
24;  Acts  xii.  20);  that  is,  to  sustain  by 
proper  food.  The  meaning  here  is,  that 
the  church  would  be  kept  alive.  It  is 
not  indeed  mentioned  oy  whom  this 
would  be  done,  but  it  is  evidently  imr 
plied  that  it  would  be  by  God.  During 
this  long  period  in  which  the  church 
would  be  in  obscurity,  it  would  not  be 
suffered  to  become  extinct.  Comp.  1 
Kings  xvii.  3-^.  f  For  a  time,  and 
timeSf  and  half  a  time,  A  year,  two 
years,  and  half  a  year ;  that  is,  forty-two 
months  (see  Notes  on  ch.  xL  2),  or,  reck- 
oning the  nu>nth  at  thirty  days,  twelve 
hun&ed  and  sixty  days;  and  regarding 
these  as  prophetic  days,  in  which  a  day 
stands  for  a  year,  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  years.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the 
meaning  of  this  language,  see  Notes  on 
Daniel  vii.  26.  For  the  evidence,  also, 
that  the  time  thus  specified  refers  to  the 
Papacy,  and  to  the  period  of  its  contin- 
uance, see  the  Notes  on  that  place.  The 
full  consideration  given  to  the  subject 
there,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  discuss 
it  here.  For,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is 
an  allusion  here  to  the  passage  in  Dan- 
iel ;  that  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
days  refer  to  the  same  thing ;  and  that 
th^  true  explanation  must  be  made  in 
the  same  way.  The  main  difficulty,  as 
is  remarked  in  the  Notes  on  that  pas- 
sage, is  in  determining  the  time  when 
the  Papacy  properly  commenced.  If 
that  could  be  ascertained  with  certainty, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining when  it  would  come  to  an  end. 
But  though  there  is  considerable  uncer- 
tunty  as  to  the  exact  time  when  it  arose, 
and  though  different  opinions  havo  been 
entertained  on  tiiat  point,  yet  it  is  true 
that  all  the  periods  assigned  for  the  rise 
30 


15  And  the  serpent  cast  out  of 
his  mouth  water  as  a  flood,  *  after 

a  Is.  69. 19. 

of  that  power  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  time  of  its  downfall  cannot  be  remote. 
The  meaning  in  the  passage  befbre  uf 
is,  that  during  all  the  time  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  t&t  formidable,  peraecnting 
power,  the  true  church  would  not  in  fact 
become  extinct.  It  would  be  obscure 
and  comparatively  unknown,  but  it  would 
still  live.  The  fulfilment  of  this  is  found 
in  the  fact  tiiat  during  all  the  time  liere 
referred  to,  there  has  been  a  true  church 
on  the  earth.  Pure,  spiritual  religion-^ 
the  religion  of  the  New  Testament — ^has 
never  been  wholly  extinct.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses, 
the  Bohemian  brethren,  and  kindred 
people;  in  deserts  and  places  of  ob- 
scurity; among  individuals  and  among 
smaU  and  persecuted  sects;  here  and 
there  in  the  cases  of  individuals  in  mon- 
asteries,* the  true  religion  has  been  kept 
up  in  tiie  world,  as  in  the  days  of  Elijah 
God  reserved  seven  thousand  men  who 
had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal;  and  it 
is  possible  now  for  us,  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  certainty,  to  show,  even  during 
the  darkest  ages,  and  when  Rome  seemed 
to  have  entirely  the  ascendency,  where 
the  true  church  was.  To  find  out  this, 
was  the  great  design  of  the  Ecdesiastical 
JEEistory  of  Milner;  it  has  been  done,  also, 
with  great  learning  and  skill,  by  Nean- 
der.  ^  From  tJte  face  of  the  serpent. 
The  dragon  —  or  Satan  represented  by 
the  dragon.  Notes  ver.  3.  The  refer- 
ence here  is  to  the  opposition  which 
Satan  makes  to  the  true  church  under 
the  persecutions  and  corruptions  of  the 
Papacy. 

16.  And  the  serpent  ecut  out  of  his 
mouth  water,  as  a  flood.  This  is  peon- 
liar  and  uncommon  imagery,  and  it  ig 

•  An  affecting  initanee  of  tbii  kind— pertaapi  on*  of 
nasy  casea  that  existed  — ia  mentioned  br  D^Aubigne 
(B.  1,  p.  79,  Eng.  Trant.),  wbicb  came  to  ligbt  on  tbe 
pulling  down,  in  the  year  1776,  of  an  old  building  that 
bad  formed  a  part  of  tbe  Cartbosian  convent  at  Basle. 
A  poor  Carthnsian  brother,  by  the  name  of  Martin:  bad 
wntten  the  following  confeasios,  wbfcb  he  had  placed 
in  a  wooden  box,  ana  enclosed  in  a  hole  which  be  had 
made  in  tbe  wall  of  bis  cell,  where  it  waa  found  t— 
**0  most  merciful  Ood,  I  know  thatt  I  Can  only  be 
saved,  and  satisfy  thy  righteousness,  by  the  merit,  the 
Innocent  Buffering,  and  death  of  thy  well-beloved  Bon. 
Holy  Jesus !  my  salvation  is  in  thy  hands.  Thou  canst 
not  withdraw  the  hands  of  thy  love  from  me ;  for  they 
have  created  and  redeemed  me.  Thou  bast  inseribea 
my  name  with  a  pen  of  iron  in  rich  mercy,  and  so  a» 
nothing  can  effkce  it,  on  tby  sid*,  thy  hands,  and  thy 
feet,"  Ike. 
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the  woman,  that  he  might  cause 
her  to  be  carried  away  of  the 
flood. 

16  And  the  earth  helped  the 
woman,  and  the  earth  opened  her 
mouth,  and  awallowed  up  the  flood 

not  neetBtary  to  snppose  that  any  thing 
like  this  literally  ocean  in  natare.  Some 
serpents  are  indeed  said  to  eject  from 
their  mouths  poisonous  hile  when  they 
are  enraged,  in  order  to  annoy  their  pnr> 
suers,  and  some  sea-monsters,  it  is 
known,  spout  forth  large  quantities  of 
water ;  but  the  representation  here  does 
not  seem  to  be  taken  from  either  of  those 
oases.  It  is  the  mere  product  of  the 
imaginatioD,  but  the  sense  is  clear.  The 
woman  is  represented  as  having  wings, 
and  as  being  able  thus  to  escape  from 
the  serpent.  But,  as  an  expression  of 
his  wrath,  and  as  if  with  the  hope  of 
destroying  her  in  her  flight  by  a  deluge 
of  water,  he  is  represented  as  pouring  a 
flood  from  his  mouth,  that  he  might,  if 
possible,  sweep  her  away.  The  figure 
here  would  well  represent  the  oontinued 
malice  of  the  Papal  body  against  the 
true  church,  in  those  dark  ages  when  it 
was  sunk  in  obscurity,  and,  as  it  were, 
driven  out  into  the  desert.  That  malice 
never  slumbered,  but  was  continually 
manifesting  itself  in  some  new  form,  as 
if  it  were  the  purpose  of  Papal  Rome 
to  sweep  it  entirely  away.  ^  That  he 
might  cauBe  her  to  be  carried  away 
of  the  flood.  Might  cause  the  church 
wholly  to  be  destroyed.  The  truth 
taught  is,  that  Satan  leaves  no  effort 
antried  to  destroy  the  church. 

16.  And  the  earth  helped  the  iooman. 
The  earth  teemed  to  sympathize  with  the 
woman  in  her  persecutions,  and  to  inter- 
pose to  save  her.  The  meaning  is,  that 
a  state  of  things  would  exist  in  regard 
to  the  church  thus  driven  into  obscurity, 
which  would  be  well  represented  by 
what  is  here  said  to  occur.  It  was  cut 
off  from  human  aid.  It  was  still  in 
danger;  still  persecuted.  In  this  state, 
it  was  nourished  from  some  unseen 
source.  It  was  enabled  to  avoid  the 
direct  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  when 
he  attacked  it  in  a  new  form,  a  new 
mode  of  intervention  in  its  behalf  was 
granted,  qa  if  the  earth  should  open  and 
swallow  up  a  flood  of  water.  We  are 
not*  therefore,  to  look  for  any  h'tercU  ful- 1 


which  the  dragon  cast  out  of  his 
mouth. 

17  And  the  dragon  was  wroth 
with  the  woman,*  and  went  to 
make  war  with  the  remnant  of  her 

«  Ge.  3. 15. 

filment  of  this,  as  if  the  earth  interposed 
in  some  marvellous  way  to  aid  the 
church.  The  sense  is,  that,  in  that  state 
of  obscurity  and  solitude,  the  divine 
interposition  was  manifested,  in  an  un- 
expected manner,  a»  if  when  an  impe- 
tuous stream  was  rolling  along  that 
threatened  to  sweep  every  thing  away,  a 
chasm  should  suddenly  open  in  the 
earth  and  absorb  it.  During  the  dark 
ages,  many  such  interventions  occurred, 
saving  the  church  from  utter  destruc- 
tion. Overflowing  waters  are  often  in 
the  Scriptures  an  emblem  of  mighty 
enemies.  Ps.  cxxiv.  2-5,  '*  If  it  had  not 
been  the  Lord  who  was  on  our  side, 
when  men  rose  up  against  us ;  then  they 
had  swallowed  us  up  quick,  when  their 
wrath  was  kindled  against  us :  then  the 
waters  had  overwhelmed  us,  the  stream 
had  gone  over  our  soul :  then  the  proud 
waters  had  gone  over  our  soul."  Ps. 
zviii.  16,  ''  He  sent  me  from  above,  he 
took  me,  he  drew  me  out  of  many 
waters."  Jer.  xlvii.  2,  "  Behold,  waters 
rise  up  out  of  the  north,  and  shall 
be  an  overflowing  flood,  and  shall  over- 
flow the  land,"  Ac.  Gomp.  Jer.  xlvi.  7, 
8,  and  Notes  on  Isa.  viiL  7,  8.  And  the 
earth  opened  her  mouth.  A  chasm  was 
made  sufficient  to  absorb  the  waters. 
That  is,  John  saw  that  the  church  was 
safe  from  this  attack,  and  that,  ^n  order 
to  preserve  it,  there  was  an  interposi^ 
tion  as  marked  nnd  wonderful  as  if  the 
earth  should  suddenly  open  and  swallow 
up  a  mighty  flood. 

17.  And  the  dragon  wae  wroth  with 
the  woman.  This  wrath  had  been  vented 
by  his  persecuting  her  (ver.  13)  j  by  his 
pursuing  her;  aud  by  his  pouring  out 
the  flood  of  water  to  Sweep  her  away 
(ver.  15.),  and  the  same  wrath  was  now 
vented  against  her  children.  As  he 
could  not  reach  and  destroy  the  woman 
herself,  he  turned  his  indignation  against 
all  who  were  allied  to  her.  Stripped  of 
the  imagery,  the  meaning  is,  that  as  he 
could  not  destroy  the  church  as  such,  ho 
vented  his  malice  against  all  who  were 
the  friends  of  the  church,  and  endea- 
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seed,  which  kept  the    command- 


Tored  to  destroy  them.  "  The  church, 
as  such,  he  could  not  destroy ;  therefore 
he  turned  his  wrath  against  individual 
Christians,  to  bring  as  many  of  them  as 
possible  to  death."  De  Wette,  ^And 
toenf  to  make  ioar  with  the  remnant  of  her 
seed.  Kg  mention  is  made  before  of  his 
persecuting  the  children  of  the  woman 
except  his  opposition  to  the  '  man-child/ 
which  she  bore,  vs.  1-4.  The  *  woman' 
represents  the  church,  and  the  phrase 
'the  remnant  of  her  seed'  must  refer 
to  her  scattered  children,  that  is,  to 
the  scattered  members  of  the  church, 
wherever  they  could  be  found.  The 
reference  here  is  to  persecutions  against 
individuals,  rather  than  a  general  perse> 
-cation  against  the  church  itself,  and  all 
that  is  here  said  would  find  an  ample 
fulfilment  in  the  vexations  and  troubles 
of  individuals  in  the  Roman  communion 
in  the  dark  ages;  when  they  evinced  the 
spirit  of  pure,  evangelical  piety ;  in  the 
cruelties  practised  in  the  Inquisition  on 
individual  Christians  under  the  plea  that 
they  were  heretics;  and  in  the  perse- 
cutions of  such  men  a^  Wiolif,  John 
Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  This  war- 
fare against  individual  Christians  was 
continued  long  in  the  Papal  church,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  true  friends  of  the 
Saviour  suffered  every  form  of  cruelty 
and  wrong  as  Uie  result,  f  Which  keep 
the  commandments  of  God,  Who  were 
true  Christians.  This  phrase  charac- 
terizes correctly  those  who,  in  the  dark 
ages,  were  the  friends  of  God,  in  the 
midst  of  abounding  corruption.  ^  And 
have  the  teetimony  o/Jeeue  Christ.  That 
is,  they  bore  a  fitithfnl  testimony  to 
his  truth,  or  were  real  martyrs.  See 
ch.  ii.  13. 

The  scene,  then,  in  this  chapter  is 
this: — John  saw  a  most  beautiful  wo- 
man, suitably  adorned,  representing  the 
church  as  about  to  be  enlarged,  and  to 
become  triumphant  in  the  earth.  Then 
he  saw  a  great  red  monster,  representing 
Satan  about  to  destroy  the  church : — 
the  Pagan  power,  infuriated,  and  putting 
forth  its  utmost  energy  for  its  destruction. 
He  then  saw  the  child  caught  up  into 
heaven,  denoting  that  the  church  would 
be  ultimately  safe,  and  would  reign  over 
all  the  world.  Another  vision  appears, 
tt  is  that  of  a  contest  between  Michael, 


ments  of  God,  and  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  Christ. 

the  protecting  angel  of  the  people  of 
God,  and  the  great  foe,  in  which  victory 
declares  in  favor  of  the  former,  and 
Satan  suffers  a  discomfiture,  as  if  ho 
were  cast  from  heaven  to  earth.  Still, 
however,  he  is  permitted  for  a  time  to 
carry  on  a  warfare  against  the  church, 
though  certain  that  he  would  be  ulti- 
mately defeated.  He  puts  forth  his 
power,  and  manifests  his  hostility,  in 
another  form — that  of  the  Papacy — and 
commences  a  new  opposition  against  the 
spiritual  church  of  Christ  The  church 
is,  however,  safe  from  that  attempt  to 
destroy  it,  for  the  woman  is  represented 
as  fleeing  to  the  wilderness  beyond  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  and  is  there  kept 
alive.  Still  filled  with  rage,  though  in- 
capable of  destroying  the  true  church 
itself,  he  turns  his  wrath,  under  the 
form  of  Papal  persecutions,  against  in- 
dividual Christians,  and  endeavors  to 
cut  them  off  in  detail. 

This  is  the  general  representation  in 
this  chapter,  and  on  the  supposition  that 
it  was  designed  to  represent  the  various 
forms  of  opposition  which  Satan  would 
make  to  the  church  of  Christ,  under 
Paganism  and  the  Papacy,  it  must  be 
admitted,  I  think,  that  no  more  ex- 
pressive or  appropriate  symbols  could 
have  been  chosen.  This  fact  should  be 
allowed  to  have  due  influence  in  confirm- 
ing the  interpretation  suggested  above ; 
and  if  ii  be  admitted  to  be  a  correct  inter- 
pretation, it  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  book.  Further  details 
of  this  opposition  of  Satan  to  the  church 
under  the  Papa/ form  of  persecution  are 
made  in  the  subsequent  chapters. 

CHAPTER  XnL 

ANAXTBIS  OF  THB  CHAPTEB. 

This  chapter  is  closely  connected  with 
ch.  xii.,  which  is  properly  introductory 
to  this  and  to  the  subsequent  portions 
of  the  book  to  ch.  xx.  See  the  Analysis 
of  the  book.  The  vision  in  this  chapter 
is  of  two  distinct  'beasts,'  each  with 
peculiar  characteristics,  yet  closely  re- 
lated, deriving  their  power  from  a  coul* 
mon  source;  aiding  each  other  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  object,  and 
maniifestly  relating  to  the  same  power 
under  different  forms.   To  ice  the  oeBign 
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of  the  ohi4»tor,  it  will  be  aeeeuary  to 
exhibit  the  peculiar  cheracteiiatiea  of  the 
two  'beasts/  and  the  points  in  which 
they  resemble  each  other,  and  sustain 
each  other. 
L  The  oharaeteristict  of  the  beasts. 
Am  TIU  eharacterittiet  ^  lA«  Jirtt 
Uaai,  TS.  1-10. 
(a)  It  comes  np  oat  of  the  sea  (rer. 
1) — out  of  the  commotion,  the 
agitation  of  nations — a  new  power 
that  springs  up  from  those  dis- 
turbed elements. 
(h)  It  has  seren  heads,  and  ten 
horns,  and  upon  its  horns  ten 
crowns  or  diadems,  vev.  1. 
(e)  In  its  general  form,  it  resembles 
a  leopara;  its  feet  are  like  those 
of  a  bear ;  its  mouth  like  that  of 
a  lion.  Its  connexion  with  the 
great  'dragon' — with  Satan— is 
indicated  by  the  statement  that 
it  derires  its  'power,  and  its 
seat,  and  its  authority'  from  him; 
a  striking  representation  of  the 
fact  that  the  civil  or  secular  Ro- 
man power  which  supported  the 
ohurch  of  Rome  through  all  its 
corrupt  and  bloody  progress,  was 
the  putting  forth  of  the  power  of 
Satan  on  Sie  earth.  Ver.  3. 
(d)  One  of  the  heads  of  this  beast 
is  'wounded  to  death;'  that  is, 
with  a  wound  that  is  in  itself 
mortal.  This  wound  is,  howeTor, 
in  some  way  as  yet  unexplained, 
so  healed  that  the  vitality  yet 
remains,  and  all  the  world  pays 
homage  to  the  beast,  ver.  3.  A 
blow  is  aimed  at  this  authority 
which  seems  to  be  fatid ;  but  there 
is  some  healing  or  restoraUve 
process,  by  which  its  power  is 
recovered,  and  by  which  the  uni- 
versality of  its  dominion  and  in- 
fluence is  again  restored. 
(«)  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  the 
world  renders  homage  really  to 
the  'dragon,'  the  source  of  this 
power,  though  in  the/om  of  ado- 
ration of  the  *  beast,'  ver.  4.  That 
is,  while  the  outward  homage  is 
rendered  to  the  'beast,'  the  real 
worship  is  that  of  the  'dragon,' 
or  Satan.  This  beast  is  regarded 
as  (1)  incomparable  —  'Who  is 
like  unto  the  'beast?'  and  (2)  tn- 
vinoible  —  'Who  is  able  to  war 
with  him?' 


(/)  In  this  form  the  beast  is 
dowed  with  a  mouth  that  'speaks 
great   thinp   and  Uasphemlea,' 
ver.  5;  that  is,  the  power  h«n 
referred  to  is  arrogant,  and  rewilee 
the  God  of  heaven. 
(g)  The  time  during  which  he  is 
to   oontinne  is  'forty  and   two 
months;'  ihat  is,  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty  days,  or  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty  years.    Notes  ch.  xi.  2. 
(i^)  The  characteristics  of  this  beaa^ 
and  of  his  dominion,  are  theae : 
1.  He  opens  his  mouth  in  blas- 
phemy against  God,  and  hie 
church,  and  all  holy  beings 
rer.  6. 

3.  He  makes  war  with  the 
saints  and  overeomea  thea^ 
ver.  7. 

^.  He  asserts  his  power  orer 
all  nations,  ver.  7. 

4.  He  is  worshipped  by  all  that 
dwell  on  the  earth,  whose 
names  are  not  in  the  book 
of  life,  ver.  8. 

(i)  All  are  called  on  to  hear — as  if 
the  announoement  were  important 
for  the'chnrch,  rer.  9. 

(j)  The  result  or  issue  of  the  power 
represented  by  this  monstor,  rer. 
10.  It  had  led  others  into  cap- 
tivity, it  would  itself  be  made 
captive;  it  had  been  distinguished 
for  slaying  others,  it  would  itself 
feel  the  power  of  the  sword.  Un- 
til  this  is  accomplished,  the  pa- 
tience and  &ith  of  ihe  saints 
must  be  sorely  tried,  ver.  10. 
B.  The  characteriHict  of  the  eeamd 
becut,  vs.  11-18. 

(a)  It  comes  out  of  the  earth  (ver. 
11)  —  haying  a  different  origin 
from  the  former;  not  springing 
from  troubled  elements,  as  of  na- 
tion's at  strife,  but  ft^m  that  which 
is  firm  and  established  —  like  the 
solid  earth. 

(6)  It  has  two  horns  like  a  lamb, 
but  it  speaks  as  a  dragon  (ver. 
11).  It  is  apparently  mild,  gentle, 
lamb-like,  and  inoffensive ;  but  it 
is  in  fact  arrogant,  haughty,  and 
imperative. 

(c)  Its  dominion  is  co-extensive 
with  that  of  the  first  beast,  and 
the  effect  of  its  influence  is  to  in- 
duce the  world  to  do  homage  tt 
the  first  beast,  ver.  13. 
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{d)  It  hM  the  power  of  performing 
great  wonders,  and  particularly 
of  deceiving  the  world  by  the 
'miracles'  which  it  performs. 
This  power  is  particularly  mani- 
fested in  restoring  what  might  be 
regarded  as  an  'image'  of  the 
beast  which  was  wounded,  though 
not  put  to  death,  and  by  giving 
life  to  that  image,  and  causing 
those  to  be  put  to  death  who  wiU 
not  worship  it,  vs.  13-16. 

(e)  This  beast  causes  a  certain  mark 
to  be  affixed  to  all,  ^mall  and  great, 
and  attempts  a  jurisdiction  over 
all  persons,  so  that  none  may  buy 


or  sell,  or  engage  in  asiy  business, 
who  have  not  the  mark  affixed  to 
them,*  that  is,  the  power  repre- 
sented attempts  to  set  up  a  con- 
trol over  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  vs.  16, 17. 
(/)  The  way  by  which  the  power 
here  referred  to  may  be  known, 
is  by  some  proper  application 
of  the  number  666.  This  is 
stated  in  an  enigmatical  form, 
and  yet  with  such  clearness  that 
it  is  supposed  that  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  power 
here  referred  to. 


n.  Points  in  which  the  two  beasts- resemble  or  sustain  each  other. 

It  is  manifest  on  the  slightest  inspection  of  the  characteristies  of  the  '  beasts' 
referred  to  in  this  chapter,  that  they  have  a  close  relation  to  each  other;  that, 
in  important  respects,  the  one  is  designed  to  sustain  the  other,  and  that  both 
are  manifestations  or  embodiments  of  that  one  and  the  same  power  represented 
by  the  'dragon,'  ver.  4.  He  is  the  great  original  source  of  power  to  both, 
and  both  are  engaged  in  accomplishing  his  purposes,  and  are  combined  to  keep 
up  his  dominion  over  the  earth.  The  pointe  of  resemblance  which  it  is  very 
important  to  notice  are  the  following ; — 

(1)  They  have  the  same  origin;  that  is,  they  both  owe  their  power  to  the 
*  dragon,'  and  are  designed  to  l^ep.  up  his  asoendeney  in  hamaii  affairs,  oht.  xii. 
3,  xiii.  2,  4, 12. 

(2)  They  have  the  same  extent  of  power  and  dominion. 


FUtST  BEAST. 

The  world  wonders  after  the  beast, 
rer.  3.  They  worship  the  dragon  and 
the  beast,  ver.  4,  and  all  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth  shall  worship  him, 
ver.  8. 


SECOND  BEAST. 

He  exercises  all  the  power  of  the 
first  beast,  ver.  12.  He  causes  the 
earth  and  them  which  dwell  therein  to 
worship  the  first  beast,  ver.  12.  He  haa 
power  to  give  life  unto  the  image  of  the 
beast,  ver.  15.  He  sets  up  jurisdiction 
over  the  commerce  of  the  world,  vs. 
16, 17. 


(3)  They  do  the  same  things. 

FIBBT  BEABT. 

The  dragon  gives  power  to  the  beast, 
■fer.  4.  There  is  given  unto  him  a 
jnouth  speaking  great  things  and  blas- 
phemies, ver.  5.  He  opens  his  mouth 
in  blasphemy  against  God,  ver  6.  It 
is  given  him  to  make  war  with  the 
saints,  and  to  overcome  them,  ver.  7. 


BECOin)  BEAST. 

He  exercises  all  the  power  of  the 
first  beast,  ver.  12.  He  does  great  won- 
ders, ver.  13.  He  makes  fire  come  down 
from  heaven  in  the  sight  of  men,  v^r.  13. 
He  performs  miracles,  ver.  14.  He  causes 
that  as  many  as  would  not  worship  the 
first  beast  should  be  killed,  ver.  15.  He 
claims  dominion  over  all,  vs.  16, 17. 

(4)  The  one  Is  the  means  of  healing  the  wounded  head  of  the  other,  and  of  re- 
storing its  anthoriiy. 

FIRST  BEAST.  SECOND  BEAST. 

One  of  his  heads  is,  as  it  were,  wound-  Has  power  to  heal  the  wound  of  the 
ed  to  death :  —  a  wound  that  would  be  first  beast  (ver.  12) ;  for  it  is  manifest 
mortal  if  it  were  not  healed,  ver.  3.  that  the  heeding  oomes  from  some  ioflii* 

enoe  of  the  second  beast. 
80* 
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AND  I  stood  upon  the  sand  of 
the  sea,  and  saw  a  beast  *  rise 
up  out  of  the  sea,  haying  *  seven 


heads  and  ten  horns,  and  npon  his 
horns  ten  crowns,  and  upon  his 
heads  the  name'  of  blasphemy. 

«Da.7.2,Jka         *  e.  12. 13;  17.  S,  0,12. 
e  Or,  nauMt. 


(6)  The  one  restorea  life  to  the  other  when  dying. 


FIRST  BBA8T. 


Is  wounded  (ver.  3),  and  his  power 
manifestly  becomes  exhausted. 


SECOND  BBAST. 


Causes  an  'image'  of  the  first  beasb— 
something  that  should  resemble  that,  or 
be  the  same  power  roTi^ed,  to  be  made, 
and  to  be  worshipped,  rer.  15. 


6)  They  hare  the  same  general  characteristies. 

FIRST  BBABT. 


Has  a  mouth  giren  him  to  speak  great 
thhigs  and  blasphemies,  yer.  6;  opens 
his  mouth  in  blasphemy,  yer.  6;  blas- 
phemes the  name  of  God,  and  his  iaber- 
naole,  and  his  people,  yer.  0 ;  makes  war 
with  the  saints  and  oyeroomes  them, 
yer.  7. 

From  this  comparison  of  the  two  beasts,  the  following  things  are  plun  : 


BECORD  BEAST. 


Spraks  like  a  dragon,  yer.  11 ;  de^eiyes 
those  that  dwell  npon  the  earth,  yer. 
14;  is  a  persecuting  power  —  causiag 
those  who  would  not  worship  the  image 
of  the  first  beast  to  be  killed,  yer.  15. 


(1)  That  the  same  general  power  is 
referred  to,  or  that  they  are  both  modi- 
fications of  one  general  dominion  on  the 
earth :  haying  tiie  same  origin,  haying 
the  same  locality,  and  aiming  at  the 
same  result. 

(2)  It  is  the  same  general  domination 
prolonged  ;  that  is,  the  one  is,  in  another 
form,  but  the  continuation  of  the  other. 

(3)  The  one  becomes  weak,  or  is  in 
some  way  likely  te  lose  its  authority 
and  power,  and  is  revived  by  the  other ; 
that  is,  the  other  restores  its  waning 
authority,  and  sets  up  substantially  ihe 
same  dominion  again  oyer  the  earth,  and 
causes  the  same  great  power  to  be  ac- 
knowledged on  the  earth. 

(4)  The  one  rune  into  the  other ;  that 
is,  one  naturally  produces,  or  is  follow- 
ed by  the  other. 

(5)  One  euataina  the  other. 

(6)  They  therefore,  have  a  yery  close 
relation  to  each  other : — having  the  same 
object;  possessing  the  same  general  cha- 
racteristics ;  and  accomplishing  substan- 
tially the  same  thing  on  the  earth. 
What  this  was,  will  be  better  seen  after 
the  exposition  of  the  chapter  shall  have 
been  made.  It  may  be  sufficient  here 
to  remark  that  on  the  very  face  of  this 
statement,  it  is  impossible  not  to  have 
the  Roman  power  suggested  to  the 
mind,  as  a  mighty  persecuting  power,  in 
the  two  forms  of  tiie  eivil  and  eccled- 


astical  authority,  both  having  the  same 
origin;  aiming  at  the  same  object;  the 
one  sustaining  the  other ;  and  both  com- 
bined to  keep  up  the  dominion  of  the 
great  eivsmy  of  God  and  man  upon  the 
earth.  It  is  impossible,  also,  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  resemblance,  in  many 
particulars,  between  this  vision  and  that 
of  Daniel  (ch.  viL),  and  to  be  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  they  are  in- 
tended to  refer  to  the  same  kingdom  in 
general,  and  to  the  same  events.  But 
this  will  be  made  more  manifest  in  the 
exposition  of  the  chapter. 

1.  And  I  stood  npon  the  sand  of  the 
eea.  The  sand  upon  the  shore  of  tiie 
sea.  That  is,  he  seemed  to  stand  there, 
and  then  had  a  vision  of  a  beast  rising 
out  of  the  waters.  The  reason  of  this 
representation,  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
that  among  the  ancients  the  sea  was  re- 
garded as  the  appropriate  place  for  the 
origin  of  huge  and  terrible  monsters. 
Prof.  Stuart,  in  loc.  This  vision  strongly 
resembles  that  in  Daniel  vii.  2,  seq., 
where  the  prophet  saw  four  beasts 
coming  up  in  succession  from  the  sea. 
See  Notes  on  that  place.  In  Daniel,  the 
four  winds  of  heaven  are  described  as 
striving  upon  the  great  sea  (ver.  2),  and 
the  agitated  ocean  represented  the  na- 
tions in  commotion,  or  in  a  state  of  dis- 
order and  anarchy,  and  the  four  beasts 
represent  four  suooessiye  kingdoms  that 
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2  And  the  beast  which  I  saw* 

€t-  Da.  7. 4-7. 

would  spring  up.  See  Notes  on  Dan. 
rii.  2.  In  the  passage  before  us,  John 
indeed  describes  no  storm  or  tempest, 
but  the  sea  itself,  as  compared  with  the 
land  (see  Notes  on  ver.  11)  represents 
an  agitated  or  unsettled  state  of  things, 
and  we  should  naturally  look  for  that  in 
the  rise  of  the  power  here  referred  to. . 
If  the  leference  be  to  the  civil  or  [Secular 
Roman  power  that  has  always  appeared 
in  connexion  with  the  Papacy,  and  that 
has  always  followed  its  designs,  then  it 
is  true  that  it  rose  amidst  the  agitations 
of  the  world,  and  from  a  state  of  com- 
motion that  might  well  be  represented 
cy  the  restless  ocean.  The  sea  in  either 
oafi3  naturally  describes  a  nation  or 
people,  for  this  image  is  frequently  so 
employed  in  the  Scriptures.  Comp.  as 
aboye,  Dan.  vii.  2,  and  Ps.  Ixv.  7 ;  Jer. 
zi.  42 ;  Isa.  Iz.  5  ,*  Rev.  x.  2.  The  natural 
idea,  therefore,  in  this  passage  would  be, 
that  the  power  that  was  represented  by 
the  '  beasf  would  spring  up  among  the 
nations,  when  restless  or  unsettled,  like 
the  waves  of  the  ocean.  ^  And  saw  a 
teasL  Daniel  saw  four  in  succession 
(ch.  vii.  3-7),  all  different,  yet  succeed- 
ing each  other ;  John  saw  two  in  suc- 
cession, yet  strongly  resembling  each 
other,  vs.  1. 11.  On  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  word  beast — hi^ov, — see  Notes 
on  ch.  xi.  7.  The  beast  here  is  evidently 
a  symbol  of  some  power  or  kingdom 
that  would  arise  in  future  times.  See 
Notes  on  Dan.  vii.  3.  ^  Having  seven 
heads.  So  also  the  dragon  is  represent- 
ed in  ch.  xiL  3.  See  Notes  on  that  pas- 
sage. The  representation  there  is  of 
Satan,  as  the  source  of  all  the  power 
lodged  in  the  two  beasts  that  John  sub- 
sequently saw  In  ch.  xvil.  9,  referring 
substantially  to  the  same  vision,  it  is 
said  that  'the  seven  heads  ore  seven 
mountains;'  and  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty, therefore,  in  referring  this  to  the 
seven  hills  on  which  the  city  of  Rome 
was  built  (comp.  Notes  on  ch.  xii.  3), 
and  consequently  this  must  be  regarded 
as  designed,  in  some  way,  to  be  a  repre- 
sentation of  Rome.  ^And  ten  homs^ 
See  this  also  explained  in  the  Notes  on 
oh.  xii.  3 ;  comp.  also  the  more  extended 
illustration  in  Uie  Notes  o^  Dan.  vii.  25, 
eoq.  The  reference  here  is  to  Rome,  or 
tbo  one  Roman  powers  contemplated  as 


was  like  unto  a  leopard,  and  his 


made  up  of  ten  subordinate  kingdoms, 
and  therefore  subsequently  to  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Northern  hordes,  and  to  the 
time  when  the  Papacy  was  about  to  rise. 
Comp.  Rey.  xvii.  12,  "  And  the  ten 
horns  which  thou  sawest  are  ten  kings 
[marg.  kingdomsif  Myhich  have  received 
no  kingdom  as  yet,  but  receive  power  as 
kings  with  the  beast."  For  a  full  illus- 
tration of  this,  see  the  copious  Notes  at 
the  close  of  the  seventh  chapter  of 
Daniel.  ^  And  ttpon  his  Jtorns  ten  crovms, 
Greek,  ten  diadems.  See  Notes  on  ch. 
xii.  3.  These  indicated  dominion  or 
authority.  In  ch.  xii.  8,  the  '  dragon  is 
represented  as  having  seven  diadems  on 
his  head ;  here,  the  beast  is  represented 
as  having  ten.  The  dragon  there  repre- 
sents the  Roman  domination  as  ^uch,  the 
seven-hilled,  or  seve^i-headed  power,  and, 
therefore  properly  described  as  having 
seven  diadems  ,*  the  beajst  here  represents 
the  Roman  power,  as  now  broken  up 
into  the  ten  dominations  which  sprung 
up  (see  Notes  on  Daniel  as  above)  from 
the  one  original  Roman  power,  and  that 
became  henceforward  the  supporters  of 
the  Papacy,  and,  therefore,  properly  re- 
presented here  as  having  ten  diadems. 
^  And  upon  his  heads  the  name  of  bias- 
phemy.  That  is,  the  whole  power  was 
blasphemous  in  its  claims  and  preten- 
sions. The  word  blasphemy  here  seems 
to  be  used  in  the  sense  that  titles  and 
attributes  were  claimed  by  it  which  be- 
longed only  to  God.  On  the  meaning 
of  the  word  blasphemy,  see  Notes  on 
Matt.  ix.  3,  xxvi.  65.  The  meaning 
here  is,  that  each  one  of  those  heads 
appeared  to  have  a  frontlet,  with  an  in- 
scription that  was  blasphemous,  or  that 
ascribed  some  attribute  to  this  power 
that  properly  belonged  to  God^and  that 
the  whole  power  thus  assumA|was  in 
derogation  of  the  attributes  anTT  claims 
of  God.  In  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
this  description  considered  as  applicable 
to  the  Papacy,  see  Notes  on  2  Thess. 
u.  4. 

2.  And  the  beast  which  I  saw  was  like 
unto  a  leopard.  For  a  description  of  the 
leopard,  see  Notes  on  Dan.  vii.  6.  It  is 
distinguished  for  blood-thirstiness  and 
cruelty,  and  thus  becomes  an  emblem  of 
a  fierce,  tyrannical  power.  In  its  gene- 
ral character  it  resembles  a  lion,  and  tht 
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feet  were  m  (he  feet  of  a  bear,  and 
bis  mouth  as  the  mouth  of  a  lion : 
and    the  dragon  *  gave  him   his 

a  «.  12. 9.        ft  a  16. 10.        «  ^SZotii. 

lioa  and  the  loopud  are  often  referred 
to  together.  In  this  description,  it  is 
observable  that  John  has  oombined  in 
one  animal  or  monster,  all  those  whieh 
Daniel  brought  •ucoe—ively  on  the  soene 
of  action,  as  representing  different  em- 
pires.  Thus  in  Daniel  (vii.  2-7),  the 
lion  is  introdaeed  as  the  symbol  of  the 
Babylonian  power;  Uie  bear,  as  the  sym* 
bol  of  the  Medo-Persian;  the  leopard,  as 
the  symbol  of  the  Macedonian;  and  a 
nondescript  animal,  fierce^  cruel,  and 
mighty,  with  two  horns,  as  the  symbol 
of  the  Bomaa.  See  Notes  on  that  pas- 
sage. In  John,  there  is  one  animal  rep- 
resenting  the  Boman  power,  as  if  it  were 
made  up  of  all  these:  a  ^opard  with  the 
feet  of  a  ftear,  and  the  mouth  of  a  lion, 
with  two  horns,  and  with  the  general 
description  of  a  fierce  monster.  There 
was  an  obvious  propriety  in  this,  in 
speaking  of  the  Boman  power,  for  it  was 
in  foct  made  up  of  the  empires  repre- 
sented by  the  other  symbols  in  Daniel, 
and  "  combined  in  itself  all  the  elements 
of  the  terrible  and  the  oppressiTe,  which 
had  existed  in  the  aggregate  in  the  other 
great  empires  that  preceded  it."  At  the 
same  time,  there  was  an  obvious  pro- 
priety in  the  symbol  itself;  for  the  blood- 
thirstiness  and  cruelty  of  the  leopard 
would  well  represent  the  ferocity  and 
cruelty  of  the  Boman  power,  eapecially 
as  John  saw  it  here  as  the  great  antago- 
nistic power  of  the  true  church,  sustain- 
ing Uie  Papal  claim,  and  thirsting  for 
blood,  f  And  hia/eet  iirere  at  the  feet 
qf  a  bear.  See  Notes  on  Dan.  vii.  5. 
The  idea  here  seems  to  be  that  of  strength, 
as  the  strength  of  the  bear  resides  much 
in  its  fe^^md  claws.  At  the  same  time, 
there  iflne  idea  of  a  combinaUon  of 
fierce  qualities — ae  if  the  blood-thirsti- 
ness, the  cruelty,  and  the  agili^  of  the 
leopard  were  united  with  the  strength 
of  the  bear,  f  And  hie  motah  ae  the 
mouth  of  the  lion.  See  Notes  on  Dan.  yiL 
4.  The  mouth  of  the  lion  is  made  to 
seize  and  hold  its  prey,  and  is  indicative 
of  the  character  of  the  animal  as  a  beast 
of  prey.  John  has  thus  brought  together 
the  qualities  of  aotiyity,  blood-thirsti- 
ness, strength^  ferodty,  all  as  symbolical 


power,  and  his  seat,  *  and  great  aa- 
thority. 

3  And  I  saw  one  of  his  heads,  as 
it  were  wonnded '  to  death ;  and  hia 


of  the  power  that  was  intended  to  be 
represented.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  this  deseription  is  one  that 
would  apply  well,  in  all  respects,  to 
Borne;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  say  that  if 
it  be  supposed  that  he  meant  to  refer  to 
Borne,  ^Sa  is  such  a  deseription  as  he 
would  have  adopted,  f  And  ike  dragon. 
Notes  oh.  ziL  ft.  %  Gave  him  hie  power, 
Satan  claimed,  in  the  time  of  the  Sationr, 
all  power  over  the  kingdoms  of  the 
worid,  and  asserted  that  he  oould  give 
them  to  whomsoever  he  pleased.  See 
Notes  on  Matt  It.  8,  9.  How  far  the 
power  of  Satan  in  this  respect  may  ex- 
tend, it  may  not  be  possible  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
Boman  power  eeemed  to  have  such  aa 
origin,  and  that  in  the  main  it  was  such 
as,  on  that  supposition,  it  would  be.  In 
its  arrogance  and  haughtiness;  in  its 
thirst  for  dominion ;  in  its  persecutions^ 
it  had  such  charaoteristics  as  we  may 
suppose  Satan  would  originate.  K, 
therefore,  as  the  whole  connexion  leads 
us  to  suppose,  this  refers  to  the  Boman 
secular  power,  considered  as  Uie  support 
of  the  Papacy,  there  is  the  most  evident 
propriety  in  the  representation.  %  And 
the  eeat.  Sftvov.  Hence  our  word  throne. 
The  word  properly  means  a  seat;  then  a 
high  seat;  then  a  throne,  as  that  on 
wMoh  a  king  sits.  Here  it  refers  to  this 
power  as  exercising  dominion  on  the 
earUi.  ^  And  great  authority.  The  au- 
thority toae  great  It  extended  over  a 
lurge  part  of  the  earth,  and  alike  in  its 
extent  and  character,  it  was  such  as  we 
may  suppose  Satan  would  set  up  in  the 
world. 

3.  And  I  eato  one  of  hie  heade,  ae  ii 
were  wounded  to  death.  The  phrase 
'wounded  to  death'  means  properly  that  it 
received  a  mortal  wound;  that  is,  ^at  the 
wound  would  have  been  mortal  if  it  had 
not  been  heeled.  A  blow  was  struck  that 
would  be  naturally  fatal,  but  there  was 
something  that  prevented  the  fatal  result. 
John  does  not  say,  however,  by  whom 
the  wound  was  inflicted,  nor  does  he  de- 
scribe farther  the  nature  of  the  wound. 
He  says  that '  one  of  the  heads' — that  is^ 
one  ox  the  soven  heads,  was  thuswound* 
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deadly  wound  was  healed:  and  all 

a  0  17.  8. 


ed.  In  ch.  zyii.  9,  he  Bays  that  ''  the 
seren  heads  are  seyen  mountains  on 
which  the  woman  sitteth."  In  ch.  xvii. 
10,  he  saysi  "there  are  seven  kings." 
And  this  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
there  were  'seven'  administnUions,  or 
forms  of  dominion^  or  dynasties,  that 
were  presented  to  the  eye  of  John ;  and 
that  while  the  number  '  seven/  as  ap* 
plied  to  the  'heads/  so  far  identified  the 
power  as  to  fix  its  location  on  tiie  seven 
'hills/  (ch.'zviL  9),  in  another  respect 
also  the  number  '  seven'  suggested  forms 
of  administration  or  dynasties,  oh.  zviL 
10.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  one 
of  these  heads  was  wounded  to  death, 
has  been  among  the  most  perplexing  of 
all  the  enquiries  pertaining  to  the  £3ok 
of  Revelation.  The  use  of  the  word 
seven,  and  the  explanation  in  oh.  xvii. 
9,  make  it  morally  certain  that  Home, 
in  pome  form  of  its  administration,  is 
referred  to.  Of  this  there  can  be  no 
douhty  and  in  this  all  are  agreed.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  Papal  power  as  siich, 
that  is  here  referred  to  ,*  for  (a)  the  Pa- 
pal power  is  designated  under  the  image 
of  the  second  beast ;  {h)  the  descriptionB 
pertaining  to  the  first  beast  are  all  appli- 
cable to  a  secular  power ;  and  (c)  there 
was  no  form  of  the  Papal  spiritual  do- 
minion which  would  properly  correspond 
with  what  is  said  in  ch.  xviL  10.  .  The 
reference  in  this  place  is,  therefore,  to 
Rome  considered  as  a  civil  or  secular 
power,  yet  Rome  regarded  as  giving 
support  to  the  second  beast — the  Papid 
power.  The  general  idea  here  is,  that  a 
state  of  things  would  exist  in  regard  to 
that  power,  at  the  time  r^erred  to,  at  if 
one  of  the  seven  heads  of  the  monster 
should  receive  a  wound  which  would  be 
fatal,  if  it  were  not  healed  in  some  way. 
That  is,  its  power  would  be  weakened ; 
its  dominion  would  be  curtailed,  and  that 
portion  of  its  power  would  have  come  to 
an  end,  if  there  had  not  been  something 
which  would,  as  it  were,  restore  it,  and 
save  it  from  the  wrath  that  was  impend- 
ing. The  great  point  of  difficulty  relates 
to  the  particular  application  of  this ;  to 
the  facts  in  history  tiiat  would  oorrM- 
pond  with  the.  symbol.  On  this  there 
have  been  almost  as  many  opinions  as 
there  have  been  intexpresten  of  the  Apoo- 


ifee  world  wondered  •  after  the 
beast. 

alypse,  and  there  is  no  impropriety  ih 
saying  that  none  of  the  solutions  are 
wholly  free  from  objection.  The  main 
difficxdty,  so  far  as  the  interpretation 
proposed  above  is  concerned,  is,  in  the 
fact  that  *on^  of  the  seven  heads  is  re- 
ferred  to  as  wounded  unto  death;  as  if 
just  one-seventh  part  of  the  power  was 
endangered.  I  confess  I  am  not  able 
wholly  to  solve  this  difficulty;  but,  after 
all,  is  it  eertain  that  the  meaning  is  that 
just  one-seventh  part  of  the  power  was 
in  peril ;  that  tho  blow  affected  just  such 
a  portion  that  it  might  be  described  as 
the  one-seventh  part  ?  Is  not  the  num- 
ber eeven  so  used  in  the  Scriptures  as  to 
denote  a  considerable  pwtion ;  a  portion 
quite  material  and  important?  And 
may  not  all  that  is  intended  here  be, 
that  John  saw  a  wound  inflicted  on  that 
mighty  power,  which  would  have  been  fa- 
tal if  it  had  not  been  marvellously  healed  ? 
And  was  it  not  tme  that  the  Roman  civil 
and  secular  power  was  eo  waning  and 
decaying  tiiat  it  might  properly  be  rep- 
resented ae  if  one  of  the  seven  heads  of 
the  monster  had  received  a  fatal  wound, 
until  its  power  was  restored  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  spiritual  domination  of  the 
church  of  Rome  ?  If  this  be  the  correct 
exposition,  tiien  what  is  implied  here 
maybe  thus  stated:— (a)  The  general 
subject  of  the  representation  is  the 
Roman  power,  as  seen  at  first  in  its  vigor 
and  strength ;  (6)  then  that  power  is  said 
to  be  greatiy  weakened,  as  if  one  of  its 
heads  were  smitten  with  a  deadly  wound; 
(o)  then  the  wound  was  healed — this 
power  was  restored-^ by  being  brought 
into  aUianee  with  the  Vetpwsy;  that  is, 
the  whole  Roman  power  over  the  world 
would  have  died  away,  if  it  had  not  been 
rest(»red  and  perpetuated  by  means  of 
this  new  and  mighty  influence.  Ver.  13. 
Under  this  new  form,  Rome  had  all  the 
power  which, it  had  ever  had,  and  was 
guilty  of  all  the  atrocities  of  which  it 
had  ever  been  guilty:  it  toat  Home  ttilL 
Every  wound  that  was  inflicted  on  that 
power  by  the  incursion  of  Barbarians, 
and  by  ^e  dividing  off  of  parts  of  the 
empire,  was  healed  by  tiie  Papacy,  and 
under  this  form  its  dominion  became  as 
wide  and  as  formidable  as  under  its  a&- 
dent  mode  of  admiidstiation.    If  a  mam 
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gon which  gave  power  unto  the 
beast:   and  they  worshipped  the 


riaiat  application  of  this  is  sought 
1  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
may  be  found  in  the  quite  common  in- 
terpretation  of   the    passage    giyen   by 
Protestants,    that   the   reference    is    to 
the  forms  of  administration  under  which 
this  power  appeared  in  the  world.    The 
forms  of  government  which  the  Roman 
power  asromed,  fifom  first  to  last,  were 
the  following:  kings,  consuls,  dictators, 
decemTirs,  military  tribunes,   emperors. 
Tliese    seven    forms    of    administration 
were,  at  least,  sufficiently  prominent  and 
marked  to  be  represented  by  this  sym- 
bol, or  to  attract  the  attention  of  one 
oontemplating  this  formidable  power — 
for  it  was  under  these  forms  that  its  con- 
quests had  been  achieved,  and  its  do-, 
minion  set  up  over  the  esirtb.    In  the 
time  of  John,  and  the  time  contemplated 
in  this  yision,  all  these  had  passed  away 
but  the  imperial.    That  too  was  soon  to 
be  smitten  with  a  deadly  wound  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Northern  hordes;  and 
that  would  have  wholly  and  for  ever 
ceased  if  it  hod  not  been  restored — ^the 
deadly  wound  being  healed — ^by  th.e  in- 
fluence of  the  Papal  power,  giving  Rome 
its  former  ascendency.     See  Notes  at 
the  close  of  ver.  15.     \  And  his  deadly 
wound  VHU  healed.   That  is,  as  explained 
above,  the  waning  Roman  secular  power 
was  restored  by  its  connexion  with  the 
spiritoal  power — the  Papacy.    This  was 
(a)  a  simple  matter  of  faot^  that  the 
waning  secular  power  of  Rome  was  thus 
restored  by  connecting  itself  with  the 
spiritual    or  ecclesiastical    power,  thus 
prolonging  what  might  properly  be  called 
the  Boman  domination  far  beyond  what 
it  would  otherwise  have  been ;  and  (b) 
this  would  be  properly  represented  by 
just   the  symbol    employed    here — the 
fatal  wound  inflicted  on  the  bead,  and 
the  healing  of  that  wound,  or  preventing 
what  would  naturally  be  the  effects.    On 
the  fulfilment  of  this,  see  Notes  on  ver. 
15,  at  the  close.     ^  And  all  ihe  world 
teondered  after  the  beast.    The  word  here 
used — &avnd^ia — means  properly  to  be 
astonished ;  to  be  amazed ;  then  tO'Won- 
der  at;  then  to  admire  and  follow.    Bob. 
ItK,    In  ver.  4,  it  is  said  that  the  world 


beast,  saying.  Who  is  lake  unto  tlK 
beast  ?  who  «  is  able  to  make  wax 
with  him? 

a  c.  17.  14. 


* uforshipped*  the  beast;  and  the  general 
idea  is,  that  the  beast  received  such  a 
universal  reverence,  or  inspired  such  uni- 
versal awe,  as  to  be  properly  called  wor 
ship  or  adoration.  There  can  be  no  doabt 
of  the  propriety  of  this,  considered  es 
applicable  to  that  secalar  Roman  power 
which  sustained  the  Papacy.  The  homage 
was  as  wide  as  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
empire  had  ever  been,  and  might  be  said 
to  embrace  *  all  the  world.* 

4.    And   they,  toorshipped   the    dragon 
which  gave  power  unto  the  beast.     Notes 
ch.  xii.  3,  xiii.  2.     That  is,  they  in  fact 
worshipped  him.     The  word  worship— 
vpooKwiu — ^is  not  always,  however,  used 
in  a  religioua  sense.    It  means,  properly, 
to  kiss  ;  to  kiss  towards  any  one ;.  that 
is,  to  kiss  his  own  hand, and  to  exteud 
it  towards  a  person,  in  token  of  respect 
and  homage.     Rob.  Lex^    Comp.   Job 
xxxL  27.   Then  it  metms  to  show  respect 
to  one  who  is  our  superior ;  to  kings  ana 
princes ;  to  parents ;  and  pre-eminently 
to  God.    See  Notes  on  Matt.  ii.  2.    The 
word  m&y  be  used  here  to  mean  tba« 
homage  or  reverence,  as  to  a  higher 
power,  was  rendered  to  the  'dragon;' 
not  strictly  that  be  was  openly  toor- 
shipped  in  a  religious   sense   as   God. 
Can  any  one  doubt  that  this  was  the 
case  under  Papal  Rome ;  that  the  power 
which  was  set  up  under  that  entire  domi- 
nation, Civil  and  ecclesiastical,  was  such 
as  Satan  approved,  uid  such  as  he  sought 
to  have  established  on  the  earth  ?    And 
can  any  one  doubt  that  the  homage  thus 
rendered,  so  contrary  to  the  law  of  God, 
and  so  much  in  derogation  of  his  claims, 
was  in  fSaet  homage  rendered  to  this 
presiding  spirit  of  evil?     f  And  they 
worshipped  the  beast.     That  is,  they  did 
it,  as  is  immediately  specified,  by  saying 
that  he  was  weomparable  and  invincible  ; 
in  other  words,  that  he  was  superior  to 
all  others,  and  that  he  was  almighty. 
For  the  fulfilment  of  this,  see  Notes  on 
2  Thess.  U..4.     ^  Who  is  like  unto  the 
beast  f    That  is,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as 
unequalled  and  as  supreme.     This  was, 
in  fact,  ascribing  honors  to  him  which 
belonged  only  to  God ;  and  this  was  the 
manner  in  w|iioh  that  civil  and  seoulai 
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5  And  there  was  given  unto  him 
a  mouth  '  speaking  great  things 
and  blasphemies;  and  power  was 

power  was  regarded  in  the  period  here 
supposed  to  be  referred  to.  It  was  the 
policy  of  rulers  and  princes  in  those 
times  to  augment  in  every  way  possible 
the  respect  in  which  they  were  held ;  to 
maintain  that  they  were  the  vioegerents 
of  heaven ;  to  claim  for  themselves  sa- 
credness  of  character  and  of  person ;  and 
to  secure  from  the  people  a  degree  of 
reverence  which  was  in  fact  idolatrous. 
Never  was  this  more  marked  than  in  the 
times  when  the  Papacy  had  the  ascend- 
ency, for  it  was  its  policy  to  promote 
reverence  for  the  power  that  sustained 
itself,  and  to  secure  for  itself  the  idola- 
trous veneration  of  the  people.  %  Who 
is  able  to  make  tonr  toith  him  t  That  is, 
he  is  Invincible.  They  thus  attributed 
to  him  omnipotence  —  an  attribute  be- 
longing only  to  God.  This  found  a  ful- 
filment in  the  honor  shown  to  the  civil 
authority  which  sustained  Uie  Papacy ; 
for  the  policy  was  to  impress  the  pnblic 
mind  with  the  belief  that  that  power  was 
invincible.  In  fact  it  was  so  regarded. 
Nothing  was  able  to  resist  that  absolute 
despotism,  and  the  authority  of  princes 
and  rulers  that  were  allied  with  the 
Papal  rule  was  of  the  most  absolute 
kind,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  world 
was  complete.  There  was  no  civH,  as 
there  was  no  religious  liberty  ,*  and  the 
whole  arrangement  was  so  ordered  as  to 
subdue  the  world  to  an  absolute  and 
uncontrollable  power. 

5.  And  there  woe  given  him  a  mouth 
speaking  great  things.  John  does  not 
say  by  whom  this  was  given;  but  we 
may  suppose  that  it  was  by  the  'dragon,' 
who  is  said  (ver.  2)  to  have  given  him 
his  power,  and  seat,  and  authority..  The 
fulfilment  of  this  is  found  in  the  claims 
set  up  by  the  princes  and  rulers  here 
referred  to — that  mighty  secular  power 
that  sustained  the  Papacy,  and  that  was, 
in  some  sort,  a  part  jof  the  Papacy  itself. 
These  arrogant  claims  consisted  in  the 
assertion  of  a  divine  right;  in  the  power 
assumed  over  the  liberty,  the  property, 
and  the  consciences  of  the  people;  in 
the  arbitrary  commands  that  were  is- 
sued ;  and  in  the  right  asserted  of  giving 
absolute  law.  .  The  language  here  used 
ifi  tae  same  as  that  which  is  found  in 


given  unto  him  to  *  continue  forfy* 
and ^two  months.  . 

a  1)0.7.8,11,25;  11.86. 
b  Or,  maJce  tear.  e  c.  11. 2,  S;  12.  6. 

Daniel  (vii.  8),  when  speaking  of  the 
*  little  horn :'  "  In  this  horn  were  eyei 
like  the  eyes  of  a  man,  and  a  mouth 
speaking  great  things."  For  an  illus- 
tration of  the  meaning  of  this,  see  Notes 
on  that  passage.  Comp.  Notes  on  Dan. 
vii.  25.  ^  And  blasphemies.  That  is, 
the  whole  power  represented  by  the 
'  beast'  will  be  blasphemous.  See  Notes 
on  yer.  1.  Comp.  Notes  on  Dan.  vii.  26. 
^  And  power  toas  given  unto  him  to  con- 
tinue forty  and  two  months.  Three  years 
and  an  naif,  reckoned  as  months;  ot 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days,  reckon- 
ing thirty  days  for  a  month ;  or  twelve 
hundred  uid  sixty  years,  regarding  the 
days  as  prophetic  days.  For  the  evi- 
dence that  this  is  to  be  so  regarded,  see 
Notes  on  Daniel  vii.  25.  This  is  the 
same  period  that  we  meet  with  in  ch.  xi. 
2,  and  in  ch.  xii.  6.  See  Notes  on  those 
places.  This  fact  proves  that  the  sam,^ 
power  is  referred  to  in  these  places  and 
in  Daniel ;  and  this  fact  may  be  regarded 
as  a  confirmation  of  the  views  here  taken 
that  the  power  here  referred  to  is  de- 
signed to  have  a  connexion  in  some 
form  with  the  Papacy.  The  duration 
of -the  existence  of  this  power  is  the  same 
as  that  which  is  everywhere  ascribed  to 
the  Papacy,  in  the  passages  which  refer 
to  it;  and  all  the  circumstances,  as  before 
remarked,  show  that  the  same  general 
power  is  referred  to  by  the  two  *  beasts' 
which  are  described  in  this  chapter.  If 
so,  the  continuance  or  duration  may  be 
supposed  to  be  the  same;  and  this  is 
indicated  in  the  passage  before  us,  where 
it  is  said  that  it  would  be  twelve  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years.  In  regard  to  the 
application  of  this  to  the  Papal  power, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  calculation 
is  to  be  made  of  the  duration  of  that 
power,  see  the  Notes  on  Dan.  vii.  25, 
and  the  remarks  at  the  end  of  that  chap- 
ter. The  meaning  in  the  passage  before 
us  I  take  to  be,  that  the  Papid  power, 
considered  as  a  civil  or  secular  institu- 
tion, will  have,  from  the  time  when  that 
properly  commenced,  a  duration  of 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years.  In  the 
Scriptures  there  is  nothing  more  defi- 
nite in  regard  to  any  future  event  than 
this. 
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6  And  he  opened  his  mouth  in 
blasphemy  against  Qod,  to  blas- 
pheme his  name  and  his  tabema- 
ole,  *  and  them  that  *  dwell  in 
heayen. 

7  And  it  was  given  onto  him  to 
make  war '  with  the  saints,  and  to 

•  OdL2.0;  Be.0.11,84.        b  He.12.22,23. 
cDiu7.21;  aU.7;  12.17. 


6.  And  he  opened  hi$  mouth  in  bloM- 
phemy  againtt  Oodp  to  hla§pheme  hie 
name.  By  his  own  arrogant  daima ;  by 
his  assumed  authority  in  matters  of  con- 
science; by  setUng  aside  the  divine  au- 
thority ;  and  by  impious  dedarationB  in 
derogation  of  the  diyine  claims.  See 
Kotes  on  yer.  1.  f  And  ht$  tahemaele. 
Literally,  <his  tenr-~eKifvh»'  This  U  the 
word  which  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
sacred  tent  or  tabernacle  among  the 
Hebrews,  in  which  the  ark  was  kept,  and 
which  was  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  wor- 
ship  before  the  building  of  the  temple. 
It  is  thus  used  to  denote  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, considered  as  the  dwelling-place 
of  God,  and  is.  In  this  sense,  applied  to 
heayen,  Heb.  yiii.  2,  iz.  11 ;  Bev.  xy.  5. 
It  seems  to  be  used  here  in  a  genend 
sense  to  denote  the  place  where  Ood  was 
worshipped :  and  the  meaning  is,  that 
there  would  be  a  course  of  conduct  in 
regard  to  the  true  church — the  dwelling- 
place  of  God  on  the  earth — ^which  could 
properly  be  regarded  as  blasphemy.  Let 
any  one  remember  the  anathemas  and 
excommunications  uttered  against  the 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  and  those 
of  kindred  spirit  that  appeared  In  the 
long  period  of  the  Papid  rule,  and  he 
will  find  no  difficulty  in '  perceiving  a 
complete  fulfilment  of  all  that  is  here 
said,  f  And  them  that  dweU  therein. 
The  true  worshippers ;  the  members  of 
the  true  church,  represented  as  dwelling 
in  this  holy  tabernacle.  No  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  reproaches  cast  on  the 
devoted  and  sincere  followers  of  the 
Saviour  during  the  dark  periods  of  the 
Papal  rule,  can  fail  to  see  that  there  was, 
in  that^  a  complete  fidfilment  of  all  that 
is  here  predicted. 

7.  And  it  vxu  given  unto  him.  By  the 
same  power  that  taught  him  to  blas- 
pheme God  and  his  church.  Notes  on 
vs.  2, 5.  %  To  make  war  with  the  eainte. 
See  this  folly  illustrated  in  the  Notes  on 


oyercome  thim:  and  power  '  was 
g^yen  him  oyer  all  kmdredfl,  and 
tongaes,  and  nations. 

8  And  all  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth  shall  worship  him,  whose 
names  are  not  written  in  the  bocA' 
of  life  of  the  Lamb  slain  from  ^  the 
foundation  of  the  world. 

tflA.4.«.     •na.l2.1;e.21.97.    /617.8 

the  parallel  passage  in  Daniel  tIL  21, 
and  at  tiie  end  of  that  chapter  (/). 
%And  to  overcome  them.  In  those  wan. 
This  was  abundantly  faUUled  In  the 
wars  with  the  Waldenses,  the  Albigen- 
ses,  and  the  other  sincere  followers  ot 
the  Saviour  in  the  time  of  the  Papal 

Eersecutions.  The  language  here  used 
I  the  same  as  that  which  is  found  in 
Dan.  viL  21 :  "  The  same  horn  made  war 
with  the  saints,  and  prevailed  against 
them."  See  Notes  on  that  passage. 
f  And  power  woe  given  him.  See  Notes 
on  yer.  2.  f  Over  all  kindrede,  and 
tongueif  and  ncttione,  JPor  the  meaning 
of  these  words,  see  Notes  on  ch.  vii.  9. 
The  meaning  here  is,  that  this  dominion 
was  set  up  over  the  world.  Comp.  Dan. 
vii.  25.  The  fact  that  so  Urge  %  portion 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  Papacy,  and  sus- 
tained it;  and  the  clidm  which  it  set  up 
to  universal  dominion,  and  to  the  right 
of  deposing  kings,  and  giving  away 
kingdoms,  corresponds  entirely  with  the 
language  here  used. 

8.  And  all  that  dwell  upon  the  earth 
ehall  worship  him.  That  is,  as  imme- 
diately stated,  all  whose  names  are  not 
in  the  book  of  life.  On  the  word  wor- 
ehip,  see  Notes  on  ver.  4.  f  Whoee 
namee  are  not  written  in  the  hook  of  life 
of  the  Lamb*  That  is,  of  the  Lord  Je- 
sus— -the  Lamb  of  God.  See  Notes  on 
Phil.  iv.  3.  Comp.  Notes  on  John  i.  29. 
The  representation  here  is,  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  keeps  a  book  or  register,  in  which 
are  recorded  the  names  of  all  who  shall 
obtain  everlasting  life,  f  Slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  V.  6.  Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  iiL  6.  The 
meaning  here  is,  not  that  he  was  actually 
put  to  death  *ftom  the  foundation  of  the 
world,'  but  that  the  intention  to  give 
him  for  a  sacrifice  was  formed  then,  and 
that  it  was  so  certain  that  it  might  be 
spoken  of  as  actually  then  occvrriBg. 
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9  If -any  man  have  an  ear,  let 
him  hear. 

10  He  "  that  leadeth  into  cap- 


See  Bom.  iv.  17.  The  purpose  was  bo 
certain ;  it  was  so  constantly  represented 
hy  Uoody  sacrifices  from  the  earliest 
ages,  all  typifying  the  future  Saviour, 
Ihat  it  might  be  said  that  he  was  'slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.'  Prof. 
Stuart,  however  (com.  in  loc),  supposes 
that  this  phrase  should  be  connected 
with  the  former  member  of  the  sentence 
—  **  whose  names  are  not  written,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  in  the  life- 
book  of  the  Lamb  which  was  slain." 
Either  construction  makes  good  sense,* 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  that  which  is 
found  in  our  common  version  is  the 
most  simple  and  natural. 

9.  If  any  man  have  an  eary  let  him 
hear.  See  Notes  on  ch.  ii.  7.  The  idea 
here  is,  that  what  was  here  said  re- 
specting the  'beast'  was  worthy  of  spe- 
cial attention,  as  it  pertained  to  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
church. 

10.  He  that  leadeth  into  captivity. 
This  is  clearly  intended  to  refer  to  the 
power  or  government  which  is  denoted 
by  the  beast.  The  form  of  the  expres- 
sion here  in  the  Greek  is  peculiar — *  If 
any  one  leadeth  into  captivity,'  Ac. — 
K7  Tts  alxi^aXiaviav  evvdyu.  The  state- 
ment is  generalf  and  it  is  intended  to 
make  use  of  a  general  or  prevalent  truth 
with  reference  to  this  particular  case. 
The  general  truth  is,  that  men  will,  in 
the  course  of  things,  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  their  character  and  their 
treatment  of  others;  that  nations  cha- 
racterized by  war  and  conquest,  will  be 
itibject  to  the  evils  of  war  and  conquest 
— or  that  they  may  expect  to  share  the 
same  lot  which  they  have  brought  on 
others.  This  general  statement  accords 
with  what  the  Saviour  says  in  Matt 
xxvi.  52,  "  All  they  that  take  the  sword, 
shall  perish  with  tiie  sword."  This  has 
been  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  world; 
and  it  is  a  very  important  admonition 
to  nations  not  to  indulge  in  the  purposes 
af  conquest,  and  to  individuals  not  to 
engage  in  strife  and  litigation.  The 
particular  idea  here  is,  that  it  would  be 
a  characteristic  of  the  power  here  re- 
ferred to,  tiiat  it  would  *  lead  others  into 
^wp&rity.*    This  would  be  ftdilUed  ff  it 


tivity   shall    go    into    eaptivi^: 
he  *  that  killeth  with  the  sword 

a  Is.  33. 1.  b  Ge.  9.  6. 


was  the  characteristic  of  this  power  to 
invade  other  countries  and  to  make  their 
inhabitants  prisoners  of  war ;  if  it  made 
slaves  of  otiier  people;  if  it  set  up  an 
unjust  dominion  over  other  people ;  or 
if  it  was  distinguished  for  persecuting 
and  imprisoning  the  innocent,  or  for  de- 
priving the  nations  of  liberty.    It  is  un- 
necessary  to  say  that  this  is  strikingly 
descriptive  of  Rome — considered  in  any 
and  every  point  of  view — whether  under 
the  republic  or  the  empire;    whether 
secular  or  ecclesiastical ;  whether  Pagan 
or  Papal.    In  the  foUowing  forms  there 
has  been   a  complete  fulfilment  under 
that  mighty  power  of  what  is  here  said : 
(a)  In  tbe  desire  of  conquest,  or  of  ex- 
tending its  dominion,  and,  of  course, 
leading  others  captive  as  prisoners  of 
war,    or    subjecting   them   to    slavery. 
{h)  In  its  persecutions  of  true  Chris- 
tians —  alike  pursued  under  the  Pagan 
and  the  Papal  form  of  the  administra- 
tion,   (c)  Especially  in   the  imprison- 
ments  practised  under  the  Inquisition-— 
where  tens  of  thousands  have  been  re-  , 
duced  to  the  worst  kind  of  captivity.    In 
every  way  this  description  is  applicable 
to  Rome,  as  seeking  to  lead  the  world 
captive,  or  to  subject  it  to  its  own  abso- 
lute sway.     ^  Shall  go  into  captivity. 
As  a  just   recompense  for    subjecting 
others  to  bondage,  and  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  general  principle  of  the  divine 
administration.    This  is  yet,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  be  fulfilled ;  and,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  it  discloses  the  manner  in 
which  the  Papal  secular  power  will  come 
to  an  end.    It  ^ill  be  by  being  subdued, 
so  that  it  might  aeem  to  be  made  captive, 
and  led  ofTby  some  victorious  host.  Rome 
now  is  practically  held  in  subjection  by 
foreign  arms,  and  has  no  true  inde- 
pendence; perhaps  this  will  be  more 
and  more  so  as  its  ultimate  fall  ap- 
proaches.    ^  JJe  that  killeth    trith    th^ 
etoord.  .  See  Notes,  as  above,  on  Matt. 
xxvi.  52.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  is  applicable  to  Rome  in  all  the 
forms  of  its  administration  considered  as 
a  Pagan  poWer,  or  considered  as  a  nomi- 
nally Christian  power;  either  with  re- 
ference to  its  secular  or  its  spiritual 
ctominioii.     Compute  the  nmnben   ci 
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must  be  killed  'viith   the   swotd. 
Here  is  the  patienoe*  aad  the  fiiith 

of  the  saints. 
11  And  1  beheld  another  ^  beast 

haman  buDgs  thai  hare  been  put  to 
death  by  tlukt  Roman  power;  and  no 
bettor  language  coold  have  been  chosen 
to  characterize  it  than  that  which  is  here 
ased^'  killeth  with  the  sword.'  Comp. 
Notes  on  Don.  vii.  24-28,  U.  (3),  {g), 
^  Mu9t  be  killed  with  the  sword.  This 
domination  most  be  brought  to  an  end 
by  war  and  slaughter.  Nothing  is  more 
probable  than  this  in  itself;  nothing 
oould  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  diyine  dealings  in  the 
world.  Snch  a  power  as  that  of  Borne 
wUl  not  be  likely  to  be  overcome  but  by 
the  foree  of  arms;  and  the  probability 
is,  that  it  will  ultimately  be  over- 
thrown in  a  bloody  revolution,  or  by 
foreign  conquest.  Indeed,  there  are  not 
a  few  intimations  now  that  this  result  is 
hastening  on.  Italy  is  becoming  im- 
patient of  the  secular  power  swayed  in 
connexion  with  Uie  Papacy,  and  sighs 
for  freedom;  and  it  is  every  way  pro- 
bable that  that  land  would  have  been 
free,  and  that  the  secular  power  of  the 
Papacy,  if  not  every  form  of  the  Papacy 
itself,  would  have  come  to  an  end,  in 
the  late  convulsion  (1848)  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  intervention  of  France 
and  Austria.  The  period  designated  by 
prophecy  for  the  final  overthrow  of  that 
power  had  not  arrived ;  but  nothing  can 
secure  its  continuance  for  any  very  con- 
siderable period  longer,  f  ffers  is  the 
patience  and  the  faith  of  the  saints. 
That  is,  the  trial  of  their  patience  and 
of  their  faith.  Nowhere  on  earth  have 
the  patience  and  the  faith  of  the  saints 
been  put  to  a  severer  test  than  under 
the  Roman  persecutions.  The  sune  idea 
occurs  in  ch.  ziv.  12. 

11.  And  I  beheld  another  beast,  Comp. 
Notes  on  ver.  1.  This  was  so  distinct 
£rom  the  first  that  its  oharacteristios  could 
be  described,  though  as  shown  in  the 
Analysis  of  the  chapter,  there  was,  in 
many  points,  a  strong  resemblance  be- 
tween them.  The  relations  between  the 
two  will  be  more  folly  indicated  in  tlie 
Notes,  f  Coming  up  out  of  the  earth. 
Prof.  Stuart  renders  this,  "ascending 
firom  the  land."  The  former  was  repre- 
smted  as  rising  up  out  of  the  tea  <Ter. 


oottiiiig  up  out  of  the  earth ;  and  ho 
had  two  horns  like  a  lamb,  and  he 
spake  as  a  dragon. 

aHa.6.12.  ft  0.11.7. 


• 

1);  indicating  that  the  power  was  to 
rise  from  a  perturbed  or  unsettled  state 
of  affairs  —  like  the  ocean.     This,  from 
that  which  was  more  settled  and  stable 
—  as  the  land  is  more  firm  than  the 
waters.    It  may  not   be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  image;  but  the  natural 
idea  as  applied  to  ^e  two  forms  of  the 
Roman  power  supposed  to  be  here  re- 
ferred to,  would  be  that  the  former — ^the 
secular  power  that  sustained  the  Pa 
pocy — rose  out  of  the  agitated  a^atA  of 
the  nations  in    the   invasions    of   the 
Northern  hordes,  and  the  coavulfions 
and  revolutions  of  the  falling  empire  of 
Rome ;  and  that  the  latter,  the  spiritual 
power  itself —  represented  by  the  beast 
coming  up  from  the  lahd — grew  up  under 
the  more  settled  and  stable  order  of 
things.    It  was  comparatively  calm  in. 
its  origin,  and  had  less  the  appearance 
of  a  frightful  monster  rising  up  from  the 
agitated  ocean.    Comp.  Notes  on  ver.  1. 
^  And  he   had  two  horns  like  a  lamb. 
In  some  respects  he  resembled  a  lamb  i 
that  is,  he  seemed  to  be  a  mUd,  gentle^ 
inoffensive  animal.    It  is  hardly  neoes« 
sary  to  say  that  this  is  a  most  striking 
representation  of  the  actual  mannei;  in 
which  the  power  of  the   Papacy  has 
always  been  put  forth  —  putting  on  the 
apparent  gentleness  of  the  lamb;   or 
laying  claim  to    great  meekness   and 
humility,   even  when  deposing  kings, 
and  giving  away  crowns,  and  driving 
thousands  to    the  stake,    or  throwing 
them  into  the  dungeons  of  the  Inqui- 
sition.    ^  And  he  spake  as  a  dragon. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  zii.  3.     The  meaning 
here  is,  that  he  spake  in  a  harsh,  haughty, 
proud,  arrogant  tone — as  we  should  sup- 
pose  a  dragon  would  if  he  bad  the  power 
of  utterance.    The  general  sense  is,  that 
while  this  'beast'  had,  in  one  respect — 
in  its  resemblance  to  a  lamb  —  the  ap- 
pearance of  great  gentleness,  meekness, 
and  kindness,  it  had,  in  another  respocty 
a    haughty,    imperious,    and    arrogant 
spirit.     How  appropriate  this  is,  as  a 
symbol,  to  represent  the  Papacy,  ooo«> 
sidered  as  a  spiritual  power,  it  is  iu« 
necesssary  to  say.    It  will  be  admitted, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  dedga 
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12  And  hA  «3Eeitoiseth  all  the 
power  of  the  first  beast  before  him, 
and  causeth  ih^  earth  and  them 


of  this  symbol)  that  if  it  was  in  fact 
intended  to  refer  to  the  Papacy,  a  more 
appropriate  one  could  not  have  been 
chosen. 

12.  And  he  exerciseth  aU  the  power  of 
the  first  heatt  before  hiiti,  The  same 
amount  of  power  j  the  same  kind  of 
power.  This  shows  a  remarkable  rela- 
tionehip  between  these  two  beasts;  and 
prores  that  it  was  intended  to  refer  to 
th«  same  power  substantially,  though 
manifested  in  a  different  form.  In  the 
ftilfilment  of  this,  we  should  naturally 
look  for  some  government  whose  autho- 
rity extended  far,  and  whieh  was  abso- 
lute and  arrogant  in  its  character,  for 
this  is  the  power  attributed  to  the  first 
beast.  See  Kotes  on  verses  2,  3,  4,  7,  8. 
This  description  had  a  remarkable  fulfil- 
ment in  the  Papacy,  considered  as  a 
^Iritna!  dominion.  The  relation  to  the 
secular  power  is  the  same  as  would  be 
indit».tea  by  these  two  beasts ;  the  do- 
minion was  as  wide-spread;  the  authority 
was  as  absolute  and  arrogant.  In  fii,Gt, 
on  these  points  they  have  been  Identical. 
The  one  has  sustained  the  other;  either 
one  would  long  since  have  fallen  if  it 
had  not  been  upheld  by  the  other.  The 
Papacy,  considered  as  a  spiritual  domi- 
nation, was  in  fact  a  new  power  starting 
up  in  the  same  place  as  the  old  Roman 
dominion,  to  give  life  to  that  as  it  was 
tending  to  decay,  and  to  continue  its 
ascendency  over  the  world.  These  two 
things,  the  secular  and  the  spiritual 
power,  constituting  the  Papacy  in  the 

S'Dper  gense  of  the  term,  are  in  fact  but 
e  continuance  or  the  prolongation  of 
the  old  Roman  dominion — the  fourth 
kingdom  of  Baniel — united  so  as  to  con- 
stitute in  reality  but  one  kingdom,  and 
yet  so  distinct  in  their  origin,  and  in 
their  manifestations,  as  to  be  capable  of 
separate  contemplation  and  description, 
and  thus  properly  represented  by  the 
two  'beasts'  that  were  shown  in  vision  to 
John.  ^  And  causeth  the  earth  and  them 
which  dwell  therein  to  worship  the  first 
beast.  That  is,  to  respect,  to  reverence, 
to  honor.  The  word  worship  here  refers 
to  civil  respect,  and  not  to  religious  ado- 
ration.   See  Notes  on  ret,  4.    The  meant 


which  dwell  tiierein  to  wonhip  iLe 
first  beast,  whose  deadly  wound 
was  healed.* 


a  ver.  3. 


ing  here,  according  to  the  interpretation 
proposed  all'  along  in  this  chapter,  Sb> 
that  the  Papacy,  considered  in  its  reli« 
gious  influence,  or  as  a  spiritual  power- 
represented  by  the  second  beast-Hsecured 
for  the  civil  or  secular  power — repre- 
sented by  the  first  beast — the  homage 
of  the  world.    It  was  the  means  of  keep- 
ing up  that  dominion,  and  of  giving  it 
its  ascendency  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.    The  truth  of  this,  as  an  historical 
fact,  is  weU  known.    The  Roman  civil 
power  would  have  long  ago  lost  all  its 
influence  and  been  unknown,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  Papacy;  and,  in  fact, 
all  the  influence  which  it  has  had  since 
the  irruption  of  the  Northern  barbarians, 
and  the  changes  which  their  invasion 
produced,  can  be  traced  to  that  new 
power  which  exose  in  the  form  of  the 
Papacy — ^represented  in  Daniel  (oh.  viL 
8),  by  the  'little  horn/    That  new  power 
gave  life  and  energy  to  the  declining  in- 
fluenee  of  Rome,  and  brought  the  world 
again  to  respect  and  honor  its  authority. 
%  Whose  deadly  wound  was  healed.    See 
Notes  on  ver.  3.    That  is,  was  healed  by 
the  influence  of  this  new  power  repre- 
sented by  the  second  beast.    A  istate  of 
things  occurred,  on  the  rise  of  that  new 
power,  asiftk  wound  in  the  head,  other- 
wise fatal,  was  healed.     The  striking 
applicability  of   this   to    the  decaying 
Roman  power-Hsmitten  as  with  a  deadly 
wound   by  the  blows  inflicted    by  the 
North^n  hordes,  and  by  internal  dissen- 
sions— will  occur  to  every  one.    It  waa 
as  if  a  healing  process  had  been  imparted 
by  some   life-giving  power,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  Roman  dominion — the 
prolongation  of  Daniers  fourth  kingdom 
— has   continued  to  the  present  time. 
Other  kingdoms  passed  away — the  Assy- 
rian, the  Babylonian,  the  Hedo-Persian, 
the  Macedonian ;  Rome  alone,  of  all  the 
ancient  empires,  has  prolonged  its  power 
over  men.    In  all  changes  elsewhere,  an 
influence  has  gone  forth  from  the  seven- 
hilled  city  as  wide  and  as  fearftil  aa  it 
was  in  the  brightest  days  of  the  republic^ 
the  triumvirate,  or  the  empire,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  world  still  listens  reve- 
rentiy  to  the  mandates  whioh  iMnM  froai^ 
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13  And  he  doetli  mat  wonders,* 
80  that  he  maketii  ire  come  down 
from  heaven  on  the  earth  in  the 
sight  of  men, 

«  Matt  24. 24.  2Th.2.9,10. 


the  seat  wbiob  to  long  gave  law  to 
mankind.  The  fact  that  it  u  so  is  to  be 
traced  solely  to  the  influence  of  that 
power  represented  here  by  the  second 
beast  that  appeared  in  rision  to  John — 
the  Papacy. 

13.  And  he  doeth  great  wondere. 
Sign* — iny/ilia — the  word  commonly  em- 
ployed to  denote  tniraelee  (Comp.  Notes 
on  Acts  11.  19) ;  and  the  representation 
here  is,  that  the  power  referred  to  by 
the  second  beast  would  found  its  claim 
on  pretended  miracles,  and  would  ac- 
complish an  effect  on  the  world  cm  (/*  it 
actually  did  work  miracles.  The  appli- 
cability of  this  to  Papal  Rome  no  one 
can  doubt  See  Notes  on  2  Thess.  ii.  9. 
Comp.  rer.  14.  f  That  he  makethfire  come 
down  from  heaven  on  the  earth  in  the 
tight  of  men.  That  is,  he  pretends  to  do 
this ;  he  accomplishes  an  effect  ae  if  he 
did  it  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  he  actually  did  this,  any  more  than 
it  is  to  suppose  that  he  actually  per- 
formed the  other  pretended  miracles  re- 
ferred to  in  other  places.  John  describes 
him  as  he  saw  him  in  the  vision  ,*  and  he 
saw  him  laying  claim  to  this  power,  and 
actually  producing  an  effect  aa  if  by  a 
miracle  he  aotvally  made  fire  descend 
from  heaven  upon  \he  earth.  This  is  to 
be  understood  as  included  in  what  the 
Apostle  Paul  (2  Thess.  ii.  9)  calls  'signs 
and  lying  wonders,'  as  among  the  things 
by  which  the  *  man  of  sin  and  the  son 
of  perdition'  would  be  characterized,  and 
by  which  he  would  be  sustained.  See 
Notes  on  that  passage.  Why  this  par- 
ticular pretended  miracle  is  specified 
here  is  not  certain.  It  may  be  because 
this  would  be  among  the  most  striking 
and  impressive  of  the  pretended  miracles 
wrought — as  if  lying  beyond  all  human 
power — as  Elgah  made  fire  come  down 
from  heaven  to  consume  the  sacrifice, 
(1  Kings  zviii.  37,  38),  and  as  the  apos- 
tles proposed  to  do  on  the  Samaritans, 
(Luke  ix.  64),  as  if  fire  were  called  down 
on  them  from  heaven.  The  phrase  '  in 
the  sight  of  men'  implies  that  this 
would  be  done  publicly,  and  is  such  I 
langniqre  as  would  be  ufed  of  pretended  I 


14  And  deoeivelii  Hwm  tiiiat  dw^ 
on  the  earth  by  ike  means  of  those 
miracles  which  he  had  power  to  do 
in  the  sight  of  the  beast ;  saying  to 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  mat 

miracles  designed  for  purposes  of  os- 
tentation. Amidst  the  multitudes  of 
pretended  miracles  of  the  Papacy,  it 
would  probably  not  be  difficult  to  fiad 
instances  in  which  the  very  thing  here 
described  was  attempted,  in  which  t»- 
rious  devices  of  pyrotechnics  were  showm 
off  as  miracles.  For  an  illustraUon  <rf 
the  wonders  produced  in  the  dark  ages 
in  reference  to  fire,  having  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  miracles,  and  regarded  as 
miracles  by  the  masses  of  men,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Br.  Brewster's  Letter*  o» 
Natural  Magie,  particularly  Letter  xiL 

14.  And  deceived  them  that  dwell  o» 
the  earth  by  the  means  of  thoee  miraeUtm 
NoUiing  could  possibly  be  more  descrip- 
tive of  the  Papacy  than  this.  It  has 
been  kept  up  by  deception  and  delnaon, 
and  its  pretended  miracles  have  been, 
and  are  to  this  day,  the  means  by  which 
this  is  done.  Any  one  in  the  slightest 
degree  acquainted  with  the  pretended 
miracles  practised  at  Rome,  wUl  see  the 
propriety  of  this  description  as  applied 
to  the  Papacy.  The  main  fact  here 
stated,  that  the  Papacy  would  endeayor 
to  sustain  itself  by  pretended  miracles^ 
is  confirmed  by  an  incidental  remark  of 
Mr.  Gibbon,  when,  speaking  of  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Gregory  the  Great,  he  says, 
"  The  credulity,  or  the  prudence  of  Ore- 
gory,  was  always  disposed  to  confiirm  the 
truths  of  religion  by  the  evidence  of 
ghosts,  miracles f  and  resurrections." 
Dee,  and  Fall.  iii.  210.  Even  within 
a  month  of  the  time  that  I  am  writing 
(Oct.  5,  1850),  intelligence  has  been 
received  in  this  country  of  extraordinary 
privileges  conferred  on  some  city  in 
Italy,  because  the  eyes  of  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin  in  that  city  have  miraculously 
moved — greatly  to  the  "  confirmation  of 
thefaithfuL"  Such  things  are  constantly 
occurring;  and  it  is  by  these  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  Papacy  has  been,  and 
is,  sustained.  The  'Breviary'  teems 
with  examples  of  miracles  wrought  by 
the  saints.  For  instance:  St  FrsAcis 
Xavier  turned  a  sufficient  qualititj  of 
salt  water  into  fresh  to  save  the  Uvea 
of  fire   hundred   tratellers  who 
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dying  of  thirst,  enough  being  left  to 
allow  a  largo  exportation  to  different 
parts  of  the  world,  where  it  wrought 
astonishing  cures.  St  Raymond  de 
Pennafort  laid  his  cloak  on  the  sea,  and 
sailed  from  Majorca  to  Barcelona,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  in 
six  hours.  St  Juliana  lay  on  her  death- 
bed ;  her  stomach  rejected  all  solid  food, 
and  in  consequence  she  was  prevented 
fl'om  receiving  the  eucharist  In  com- 
pliance with  her  earnest  solicitations, 
the  consecrated  wafer  was  laid  on  her 
breast;  the  priest  prayed;  the  wafer 
vanished,  and  Juliana  expired.  Many 
pages  might  be  filled  with  accounts  of 
modern  miracles,  of  the  most  ridiculous 
description,  yet  believed  by  Roman 
Catholics;  —  the  undoubted  means  by 
which  Papal  Rome  *  deceives  the  world,' 
and  keeps  up  its  ascendency  in  this  age. 
See  Forsyth's  Ital^,  ii.  pp.  164-157; 
Borne  in  the  Nineteenth  Century^  i.  p.  40, 
86,  ii.  p.  866,  iii.  pp.  193-201;  Lady 
Morgan's  Italy y  ii.  p.  306,  iii.  p.  189; 
G-raham's  Three  Months*  Reeidencey  Ac, 
p.  241.  ^  Saying  to  them  that  dwell  on 
the  earth.  That  is,  as  far  as  its  influence 
would  extend.  This  implies  that  there 
would  be  authority,  and  that  this  author- 
ity would  be  exercised  to  secure  this 
object  ^  That  they  should  make  an 
image  to  the  heaet.  That  is,  something 
that  would  represent  the  beast,  and  that 
might  be  an  object  of  worship.  The 
word  rendered  image — e/ic(i»v — means  pro- 
perly (a)  an  image,  eflSgy,  figure,  as  an 
idol  image  or  figure;  (6)  a  likeness, 
resemblance,  similitude.  Here  the  mean- 
ing would  seem  to  be,  that,  in  order  to 
secure  the  acknowledgment  of  the  beast, 
and  the  homage  to  be  rendered  to  him, 
there  was  something  like  a  statue  made, 
or  that  John-  saw  in  vision  such  a  repre- 
sentation ;  that  is,  that  a  state  of  things 
existed  as  if  such  a  statue  were  made, 
and  men  were  eottstrained  to  acknow- 
ledge this.  All  that  is  stated  here  would 
be  fulfilled  if  the  old  Roman  civil  power 
should  become  to  a  large  extent  dead, 
or  cease  to  exert  its  influence  over  men, 
and  if  then  the  Papal  spiritual  power 
should  cause  a  form  of  domination  to 
exist,  strongly  resembling  the  former  in 
its  general  character  and  extent,  and  if 
it  should  seonro  this  result — that  the 


beast,  which  had  the  *  wound  by  a 
sword,  and  did  live. 

world  would  acknowledge  its  sway,  or 
render  it  homage  as  it  did  to  the  old 
Roman  government.  This  would  receive 
its  fulfilment  if  it  be  supposed  that  the 
first  *  beast'  represented  the  ancient  Ro- 
man civil  power  as  such ;  that  this  died 
away  —  as  if  the  head  had  received  a 
fatal  wound ;  that  it  was  again  revived 
under  the  influence  of  the  Papacy ;  and 
that,  under  that  influence,  a  civil  govern- 
ment  strongly  resembling  the  old  Roman 
dominion  was  caused  to  exist,  depending 
for  its  vital  energy  on  the  Papacy,  an^ 
in  its  turn,  lending  its  aid  to  support  the 
Papacy.  AH  this  in  fact  occurred  in  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  power  alter  the 
time  of  Constantino,  and  its  final  appa- 
rent extinction,  as  if '  wounded  to  death,' 
in  the  exile  of  the  last  of  the  emperors, 
the  son  of  Orestes,  who  assumed  the 
names  of  Romulus  and  Augustus,  names 
which  were  corrupted,  the  former  by  the 
Greeks  into  Momyllus,  and  the  latter  by 
the  Latins  ''into  the  contemptible  dim- 
inutive, Avgustulus"  See  Gibbon,  iu  381. 
Under  him  the  empire  ceased,  until  it 
was  revived  in  the  davs  of  Charlemagne. 
In  the  empire  which  then  sprung  up,  and 
which  owed  much  of  its  influence  to  the 
sustaining  aid  of  the  Papacy,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  sustain  the 
Papacy,  we  discern  the  'image'  of  the 
former  Roman  power ;  the  prolongation 
of  the  Roman  ascendency  over  the  worid. 
On  the  exile  of  the  feeble  son  of  Orestes 
(A.  D.  476),  the  government  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Odoacer,  "  the  first  Barba- 
rian who  reigned  in  Italy"  (Gibbon),  and 
then  the  authority  was  divided  among 
the  sovereignties  which  sprang  up  after 
the  conquests  of  the  Barbarians,  until  the 
'empire'  was  again  restored  in  the  time 
and  the  person  of  Charlemagne.  See 
Gibbon,  iii.  344,  seq.  f  Which  had  the 
wound  by  a  sword,  and  did  live.  Which 
had  a  wound  that  was  naturally  fatal, 
but  whose  fatal  consequences  were  pre- 
vented by  the  intervention  of  another 
power.  Notes  on  vcr.  3.  That  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  explanation  given  above, 
the  Roman  imperial  power  was  *  wounded 
with  a  fatal  wound'  by  the  invasions  of 
the  Northern  hordes — the  sword  of  the 
conquerors.  Its  power,  however,  was 
restored  by  the  Papacy,  giving  life  to 
that   which    resembled    essentially  the 
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15  And  he  had  power  to  g^ye 
*  life  unto  the  image  of  the  beast, 
that  the  image  of  the  beast  should 

a  Breath. 

Roman  oiril  jarisdietion  —  the  'image' 
of  ibe  former  beast;  aad  that  power, 
thus  restored,  asserted  its  dominion 
again,  as  the  prolonged  Roman  domin- 
ion— the  fourth  kingdom  of  Daniel  (see 
Notes  on  Dan.  tU.  19,  seq.) — oyer  the 
world. 

15.  And  ke  had  powtr  to  gtff^  lift  unto 
the  imaae  </  the  UaaL  That  is,  that 
image  of  the  beast  would  he  natorallj 
powerless,  or  woold  have  no  life  in  itself. 
This  seeond  beast,  however,  had  power 
to  impart  life  to  it^  so  that  it  wonld  be 
Inyested  with  authority,  and  would  ex- 
eroise  that  anthoritj  in  the  manner  spe- 
eifled.  If  this  refers,  as  is  supposed,  to 
the  Roman  civil  power — the  power  of 
the  empire  restored — ^it  would  find  a  fal- 
ment  in  some  act  of  the  Papacy  by  which 
the  empire  that  resembled  in  the  extent 
of  its  jurisdiction,  and  in  its  general 
character,  the  former  Roman  empire, 
received  some  vivifying  impulse,  or  was 
invested  with  new  power.  That  is,  it 
wonld  have  power  conferred  on  it  through 
the  Papacy  which  it  wonld  not  have  in 
itself,  and  which  would  confirm  its  juris- 
dietion.  How  far  events  actually  oc- 
curred corresponding  with  this,  will  be 
ooniddered  in  the  Notes  at  the  close  of 
this  verse.  ^  That  the  ImagM  of  the  beatt 
Aould  both  epeak.  Should  give  signs 
of  life ;  should  issue  authoritative  com- 
mands. The  9pectktng  here  referred  to 
pertains  to  that  which  is  immediately 
specified  in  issuing  a  command  that  they 
who  'would  not  worship  the  image  of  the 
beast  should  be  killed.'  f  And  cau»e  Mat 
as  many  a*  would  not  worship  the  imaffe  of 
the  beast.  AVould  not  honor  it,  or  acknow- 
ledge its  authority.  The  'worship'  here' 
referred  to  is  dvilf  not  reliffions  homage. 
See  Notes  on  vcr.  4.  The  meaning  is,  that 
what  is  here  called  the  'image  of  the 
beast,'  had  power  given  it,  by  its  con- 
nexion with  the  second  '  boast,'  to  set  up 
its  jurisdiction  over  men,  and  to  secure 
their  allegiance  on  pain  of  death.  The 
power  by  which  this  was  done  was  de- 
rived from  the  second  boost;  the  obe- 
dience and  homage  demanded  was  of  the 
most  entire  and  submissive  character; 
the  nature  of  the  government  was  in  a 


both  speak,  and  cause  that  aa  many 
as  would  not  worship  *  the  image 
of  the  beast  should  be  killed. 
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high  degree  arbitrary;  and  the  penalty 
enforced  for  refusing  this  homage  was 
death.  The /ae(«  that  we  are  to  look  for 
in  the  fulfilment  of  this,  are  (1)  that  the 
Roman  imperial  power  was  about  to 
expire — as  if  wounded  to  death  by  the 
sword ;  (2)  tiiat  this  was  revived  in  the 
form  of  what  is  here  csHed  the  '  imags 
of  the  beast' — that  is,  in  a  form  dos^ 
resembling  the  former  power;  (3)  that 
this  was  done  by  the  agency  of  the  Papal 
power,  represented  by  the  second  beast; 
(4)  that  the  effect  of  this  was  to  set  up 
over  men  a  wide-extended  secular  juris- 
diction, of  a  most  arbitrary  and  absolute 
kind,  where  the  penalty  of  disobedience 
to  its  laws  was  death — and  where  the 
infliction  of  this  was,  in  fact,  to  be  traced 
to  the  influence  of  the  second  beast— 
that  is,  the  Papal  spiritual  power.  The 
question  now  is,  whether  facts  occurred 
that  corresponded  with  tMs  emblematic 
representation.  Now  as  to  the  leading 
jfact — the  decline  of  the  Roman  imperial 
power — ^the  fatal  wound  inflicted  on  that 
by  the  '  sword,'  there  can  be  no  doubt 
In  the  time  of  '  Angnstulus,'  as  above 
stated,  it  had  become  practically  extinct 
— '  wounded  as  it  were  to  death,'  and  so 
wounded  that  it  would  never  have  been 
revived  agiun  had  it  not  been  for  some 
foreign  influence.  It  is  true,  also,  that 
when  the  Papacy  arose,  the  necessity 
was  felt  of  allying  itself  with  some  wide- 
extended  civil  or  secular  dominion,  that 
niight  be  under  its  own  control,  and  that 
would  maintain  its  spiritual  authority. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  the  empire  was  re- 
vived—  the  very  'image'  or  copy,  so  far 
as  it  could  be,  of  the  former  Roman 
power,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,,  and 
that  the  power  which  was  wielded  in 
what  was  called  the  '  empire,'  was  that 
which  was,  in  a  great  measure,  derived 
from  the  Papacy,  and  was  designed  to 
sustain  the  Papacy,  and  was  actually 
employed  for  that  purpose.  These  are 
the  main  facts,  I  suppose,  which  are 
hero  referred  to,  and  a  few  extracts  from 
Mr.  Gibbon  will  show  with  what  propri- 
ety and  accuracy  the  symbols  here  em- 
ployed were  used,  on  the  supposition 
that  this  was  the  designed  xWereaoe* 
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(a)  Tbt  Hie,  pr  restomdoaoC  this  imp«> 
riid  power  in  the  time  and  the  person  of 
Oharlemagne.  Mr.  Qibbon  saye  (ill.  362 ), 
'fit  was  after  the  Nicene  Synod,  and 
under  the  reign  of  the  pious  Irene,  that 
the  Popes  consammated  the  separation 
of  Rome  and  Italy  [from  the  Eastern 
tmpire]  &y  the  trantlation  of  the  empire 
to  the  less  orthodox  Charlemagne.  They 
were  eompelled  to  ehoose  between  the 
riral  nations ;  religion  was  i^ot  the  sole 
motive  of  their  ehaice ;  and  while  they 
dissembled  the  failings  of  their  friends, 
they  beheld  with  reluotanee  and  suspi- 
etoB  the  Catholio  Tirtnes  of  their  foes. 
.  The  differenee  of  langoage  and  manners 
had  perpetuated  the  enmity  of  the  two 
capitals  [Rome  and  Constantinople] ; 
and  they  were  alienated  from  each  other 
by  the  hostile  opposition  of  seventy  years. 
In  that  schism,  the  Romans  had  tasted 
of  freedom  and  the  Popes  of  soyereignty : 
their  submission  would  have  exposed 
them  to  the  revenge  of  a  jealous  tyrant, 
«nd  the  revolution  of  Italy  had  betrayed 
the  impotence  as  well  as  the  tyranny  of 
the  Bysantine  court."  Mr.  Gibbon  Hhen 
proceeds  to  state  reasons  why  CharU- 
ma^tne  was  selected  as  the  one  who  was 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  revived 
imperial  power,  and  then  adds  (p.  343), 
'*  The  title  of  patrician  was  below  the 
merit  and  greatness  of  Charlemagne; 
and  it  Vfoe  only  by  reviving  the  Western 
tmpire  that  they  could  pay  their  obliga- 
tions, or  secure  their  establishment  By 
this  decisive  measure  they  would  finally 
eradicate  the  claims  of  the  Greeks ;  from 
the  debasement  of  a  provincial  town  the 
mi^esty  of  Rome  would  be  restored;  the 
I^atin  Christians  would  be  united  under 
a  supreme  head  in  their  ancient  metro- 
polis ;  and  the  eonquerore  of  the  Weat 
«0OuM  receive  their  crown  from  the  cttc- 
^ntort  of  St.  Peter,  The  Roman  church 
fBould  acquire  a  zealoue  and  retpectahle 
advocate;  and,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Carlovingian  power,  the  bishop  might 
exercise,  witJi  honor  and  safety,  the  go- 
vernment of  the  city."  All  this  seems 
as  if  it  were  a  designed  commentary  on 
such  expressions  as  these:  —  ''And  he 
exerciseth  all  the  power  of  the  first  beast, 
and  canseth  the  earth  and  them  that 
dwell  therein  to  worship  the  first  beast, 
whose  deadly  wound  was  healed,"  **  say- 
ing to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  that 
they  should  make  an  image  to  the  bea«t 
whieh  had  the  wound  by  a  sword,  and 


did  live ;  and  he-  had  power  to  gfve  life 
unto  the  image  of  the  beast,"  ie.  {b) 
Its  extent  It  is  said  (ver.  12),  ''And 
he  exerciseth  all  the  power  of  the  first 
beast,  and  causeth  the  earth  and  them 
which  dwell  therein  to  worship  the  first 
beast,  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed." 
Comp.  vs.  14,  15.  That  is,  the  extent  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  revived  power,  or 
the  restored  empire,  would  be  as  great 
as  it  was  before  the  wound  was  inflicted. 
Of  the  extent  of  the  restored  empire  un- 
der Charlemagne,  Mr.  Gibbon  has  given 
a  full  account,  iU.  pp.  546-549.  The 
passage  is  too  long  to  be  copied  here  in 
full,  and  a  summary  of  it  only  can  be 
given.  He  says,  **  The  empire  was  not 
unworthy  of  its  title ;  and  some  of  the 
fairest  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  the  pa- 
trimony or  the  conquest  of  a  prince  who 
reigned  at  the  same  time  in  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Hungary. 
I.  The  Roman  province  of  Gaul  had 
been  transformed  into  the  name  and 
monarchy  of  Frakcb,  Ac.  II.  The  Sa- 
racens had  been  expelled  from  France 
by  the  grandfather  and  fkUier  of  Char- 
lemagne, but  they  still  possessed  the 
greatest  part  of  Spain,  from  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  Pyrenees.  Amidst 
their  civU  divisions,  an  Arabian  emir 
of  Saragossa  implored  his  protection  in 
the  diet  of  Paderbom.  Charlemagne 
undertook  the  expedition,  restored  the 
emir,  and,  without  distinction  of  faith, 
impartially  crushed  the  resistance  of 
the  Christians,  and  rewarded  the  obe- 
dience and  service  of  the  Maliometans. 
In  his  absence  he  instituted  the  Spa- 
nieh  March,  which  extended  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  river  Ebro:  Barce- 
lona was  the  residence  of  the  French 
governor;  he  possessed  the  counties  of 
MoueiUon  and  Chtalonia  /and  the  infant 
kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Arragon  were 
subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  III.  As 
king  of  the  Lombards,  and  patrician  of 
Rome,  he  reigned  over  the  greatest  part 
of  Italy,  a  tract  of  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  Alps  to  the  borders  of  Cala- 
bria, d;o.  IV.  Charlemagne  was  the 
first  who  united  Geruant  under  the 
same  sceptare,  Ac.  Y.  lie  retaliated  on 
the  Avars,  or  Huns  of  Pannonia,  the 
same  calamities  which  they  had  in- 
flicted on  tho  nations : — tbo  royal  resi- 
dence of  the  Cbagan  was  left  desolate 
and  unknown;  and  the  treasures,  the 
rapine  ef  twe  fa«*idied  and  fifty  yean» 
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enriehed  the  Tietorionfl  troofM,  or  deeo- 
nted  the  churches  6t  Italy  and  Gaol." 
'<  If  we  retraoe  the  ontlines  of  the  geo- 
graphical pictnre/'  continiies  Mr.  Gih- 

boD,  **  it  will  be  Been  that  the  empire  of 
the  Franks  extended,  between  the  eaat 
and  the  west,  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Elbe, 
or  Vistula;  between  the  north  and  the 
south,  from  the  dutchjr  of  Benerentam 
to  the  river  Eyder,  the  perpetual  boun- 
dary of  Oennany  and  Denmark.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Western  empire  were 
subject  to  Oharlemagne,  and  the  defi- 
eiency  was  amply  supplied  by  his  oom- 
mand  of  the  inaeceMible  or  invincible 
nations  of  Germany."  (c)  The  depend* 
enoe  of  this  civil  or  revived  secular 
power  on  the  Papacy.  "His  deadly 
wound  was  healed."  "  And  causeth  the 
earth  to  worship  the  first  beast"  "  Say- 
ing to  them  tiiat  dwell  on  the  earth  that 
they  should  make  an  image  to  the  beast." 
"He  had  power  to  give  life  unto  the 
image  of  the  beast."  Thus  Mr.  Gibbon 
(iii.  343)  says,  **  From  the  debasement 
of  a  provincial  town,  the  majesty  of 
Borne  would  be  restored;  the  Latin 
Christians  would  be  united  under  a 
supreme  head,  in  their  ancient  metro- 
polis; and  the  conquerors  of  the  Weet 
would  receive  their  crown  from  the  euc~ 
ceeeore  of  St,  Peter."  And  again  (iii. 
844)  he  says,  "  On  the  festival  of  Christ- 
mas, the  last  year  of  the  eighth  century, 
Charlemagne  appeared  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter;  and  to  gratify  the  vanity  of 
Rome,  he  exchanged  the  simple  ch^ss 
of  his  country  for  the  habit  of  a  patri- 
eian.  After  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
mysteries,  Leo  euddenly  placed  a  pre- 
eiotts  crown  on  hie  heady  and  the  dome 
resounded  with  the  acclamations  of  the 
people, '  Long  life  and  victory  to  Charles, 
the  most  pious  Augustus,  crowned  by 
Ood  the  great  and  pacific  emperor  of  the 
Romans!*  The  head  and  body  of 
Charlemagne  were  consecrated  by  the 
royal  unction;  his  coronation  oath  re- 
presents a  promise  to  maintain  the  faith 
and  privileges  of  the  church;  and  the 
first  fruits  are  paid  in  rich  offerings  to 
the  shrine  of  the  apostle.  In  his  familiar 
conversation  the  emperor  protested  his 
ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  Leo,  which 
he  would  have  disappointed  by  his  ab- 
senee  on  that  memorable  day.  But  the 
preparations  of  the  ceremony  must  have 
disclosed  the  secret;  and  the  journey  of 
Charlemagne  reveals  his  knowledge  and 


•xpeotfttion :  he  had  acknowledged  Ihiift 
the  imperial  Utle  was  the  object  of  hia 
ambition,  and  a  Roman  senate  had  pro- 
nounced that  it  was  the  only  adequate 
reward  of  his  merit  and  services."  So 
again  (iiu  350)  Mr.  Gibbon,  speaking 
of  the  conquests  of  Otho  (A.  D.  i)62), 
and  of  his  victorious  march  over  tiie 
Alps,  and  his  snligugation  of  Italy,  says, 
"  From  that  memorable  era,  two  maximi 
of  public  jurisprudence  were  introduced 
by  force,  and  ratified  by  time.  L  That 
the  prince  who  was  elected  by  the  Ger- 
man diet,  acquired  from  that  instant  the 
subject  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Rome. 
IL  But  that  he  might  not  legally  assume 
the  titles  of  emperor  and  Augustus,  tiU  he 
had  received  the  crown  from  the  hands  of 
the  Roman  pontiff"  In  connexion  with 
these  quotations  from  Mr.  Gibbon,  we 
may  add,  from  Sigonius,  the  oath  which 
the  emperor  took  on  the  occasion  of  his 
coronation :  "  I,  the  Emperor,  do  engage 
and  promise,  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
before  God  and  the  blessed  Apostle 
Peter,  that  I  will  be  a  protector  and 
defender  of  this  holy  Church  of  Rome,  in 
all  things  wherein  I  can  be  useful  to  it, 
so  far  as  divine  assistance  shall  enable 
me,  and  so  far  as  my  knowledge  and 
power  can  reach."  Quoted  by  Prof. 
Bush,  Hieroph.  Nov.  1842,  p.  141.  We 
learn,  also,  from  the  biographers  of 
Charlemagne  that  a  commemorative 
coin  was  struck  at  Rome  under  his 
reign,  bearing  this  inscription,  "  Reno- 
vatio  Imperii  Romani"  —  **  Revival  of 
the  Roman  Empire,"  Ibid.  These  quo- 
tations, whose  authority  will  not  be 
questioned,  and  whose  authors  will  not 
be  suspected  of  having  had  any  design 
to  illustrate  these  passages  in  the  Apo- 
calypse, will  serve  to  confirm  what  is 
said  in  the  Notes  of  the  decline  and 
restoration  of  the  Roman  secular  power ; 
of  its  dependence  on  the  Papacy  to  give 
it  life  and  vigor ;  and  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  designed  to  sustain  the  Papacy,  and 
to  perpetuate  the  power  of  Rome.  li 
needs  only  to  be  added,  that  down  to  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Fifth — the  period  of 
the  Reformation — nothing  was  more  re- 
markable in  history  than  the  readiness 
of  this  restored  secular  power  to  sustain 
the  Papacy  and  to  carry  out  its  designs ; 
or  than  the  readiness  of  the  Papacy  to 
sustain  an  absolute  civil  despotism,  and  to 
make  the  world  subject  to  it  by  suppres- 
sing all  attempts  in  favor  of  civil  liberty. 
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16  And  he  caused  all,  both  small 
and  great,  rich  and  poor,  free  and 


16.  And  he  cauaeth  all.  He  claims 
jurisdiction,  in  the  matters  here  referred 
to,  over  all  classes  of  persons,  and  com- 
pels tbem  to  do  his  will.  This  is  the 
second  beast,  and,  according  to  the  in- 
terpretation given  above,  it  relates  to 
the  Papal  power,  and  to  its  clium  of 
universal  jurisdiction.  ^  Both  rniall 
and  great.  All  these  expressions  are 
designed  to  denote  univeraalitf/  —  refer- 
ring to  various  divisions  into  which  the 
human  family  may  be  regarded  as  di- 
vided. One  of  those  divisions  is  into 
'small  and  great;'  that  is,  into  young 
and  old;  those  small  in  stature  and 
those  large  in  stattire ;  those  of  humble, 
and  those  of  elevated  rank.  %  JRich  and 
poor.  Another  way  of  dividing  the 
human  race,  and  denoting  here,  as  in 
the  former  case,  all — ^for  it  is  a  common 
method,  in  speaking  of  mankind,  to  de- 
seribe  them  as  'the  rich  and  poor.' 
f  Free  and  bond.  Another  method  still 
of  dividing  the  human  race,  embracing 
all — for  all  the  dwellers  upon  the  earth 
are  either  free  or  bond.  These  various 
forms  of  expression,  therefore,  are  de- 
iigned  merely  to  denote,  in  an  emphatic 
manner,  univereality.  The  idea  is,  that, 
in  the  matter  refidrred  to,  none  were  ex- 
empt, either  on  account  of  their  exalted 
rank,  or  on  account  of  their  humble 
condition  ,*  either  because  they  were  so 
mighty  as  to  be  beyond  control,  or  so 
mean  and  humble  as  to  be  beneath  no- 
tice. And  if  this  refers  to  the  Papacy, 
every  one  will  see  the  pi"opriety  of  the 
description.  The  jurisdiction  set  up  by 
that  power  has  been  as  absolute  over 
kings  as  over  their  subjects;  over  the 
rich  and  mighty,  ae  over  the  feeble  and 
the  poor ;  over  masters  and  over  their 
■laves ;  alike  over  those  in  the  humblest 
and  in  the  most  elevated  walks  in  life. 
^  To  receive  a  mark  in  their  right  hand, 
or  in  their  foreheade.  The  word  here 
rendered  mark — ;^J0ayfca — occurs  only 
in  one  place  in  the  New  Testament  ex- 
cept in  the  book  of  Revelation,  Acts 
xvii.  29,  where  it  is  rendered  graven. 
In  all  the  other  places  where  it  is  found 
<Bev.  xiii.  16,  17,  xiv.  9,  IJ,  ^^.  2,  xvi. 
2,  xix.  20,  XX.  4),  it  is  ren^^^d  work, 
and  is  applied  to  the  SAoie  iuinS:  —  ^^ 
'naAoftlMbeMt/  Tb*  ,^^'^^^^perly 


bond,  to  receiTe  *  a  mark  in  their 
right  hand,  or  in  their  foreheads:- 

a  Give  (hem, 

means  something  graven  or  sculptured; 
hence  (a)  a  graving,  sculpture,  sculp- 
tured work,  as  images  or  idols;  (ft)  a 
mark  cut  in  or  stamped  —  as  the  stamp 
on  coin.  Applied  to  men,  it  was  used 
to  denote  some  stamp  or  mark  on  the 
hand  or  elsewhere  —  as  in  the  case  of  a 
servant  on  whose  hand  or  arm  the  name 
of  the  master  was  impressed;  or  of  a 
soldier  on  whom  some  mark  was  im- 
pressed denoting  the  company  or  pha- 
lanx to  which  he  belonged.  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  mark  slaves  or  sol- 
diers in  this  way ;  and  the  design  was 
either  to  denote  their  ownership  or  rank, 
or  to  prevent  their  escaping  so  as  not  to 
be  detected.*  Most  of  us  have  seen 
such  marks  made  on  the  hands  or  arms 
of  sailors,  in  which,  by  a  voluntary  tat- 
tooing,  their  names,  or  the  names  of  their 
vessels,  were  written,  or  the  figure  of  an 
anchor,  or  some  other  device,  was  indeli- 
bly made  by  punctures  in  the  "skin,  and 
by  inserting  some  kind  of  coloring  mat- 
ter. The  thing  which  it  is  here  said  was 
engraven  on  the  hand  or  the  forehead,, 
was  the  'name'  of  the  beast,  or  the 
'  number'  of  his  name,  ver.  17.  That  is, 
the  '  name'  or  the  '  number*  was  so  in- 
delibly inscribed  either  on  the  hand  or 
the  forehead,  as  to  show  that  he  who 
bare  it  appertained  to  the  '  beas^'  and 
was  subject  to  his  authority — as  a  slave 
is  to  his  master,  or  a  soldier  to  his  com- 
mander. Applied  to  the  Papacy,  the 
meaning  is,  ^at  there  would  be  some 
mark  of  distinction ;  some  indelible  sign; 
something  which  would  designate,  with 
entire  certainty,  those  persons  who  be- 
longed to  it,  and  who  were  subject  to  it. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  this  has  eminently  charac- 
terized the  Papacy.  All  possible  care 
has  been  taken  to  desigiiate  with  accu- 
racy those  who  belong  to  that  commu- 

*  Anonc  the  Rom&M,  tlaTet  wcra  •tiffinaHzed  with 
the  maiteri  n&ms  nr  mark  on  their  foreheads  So  Val. 
eriufl  Mazimui  ipeake  of  the  cuetoin  for  tlavet,  "  liter* 
arum  notis  inuri ;"  aod  Plantue  et  It  the  ilave  '*  litera- 
tus."  Ambrose  (Be  Obit.  Valentin.)  laye,  Cbaracterc 
Domini  inecribuntur  eerTuli.  Fetroaiut  mention!  the 
forehead  at  the  place  of  the  vurk :  Servitia  ecce  in 
I  fronlibut  cernilie.  In  many  ear**,  toldieri  bore  the 
emperor'e  name  or  mark  impriatc«i  on  the  hand.  Ae* 
tiua  MTt^  Stigmata  vocant  quae  )n  facie,  vel  in  alii 
parte  eorperit,  inKribuntor ;  qualia  rant  mitttuia  In 
MslbUB.  Bo  Ambroa*  aurt,  NoiniDe  inpcratorle  alg. 
ttaulvr  ailHtte.    Cewp.  Veiee  m  0«1.  vi.  n« 
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17  And  that  no  man  might  bu  j 
on  Bell,  saye  he  that  had  the  mark, 
or  the  name  of  the  beast,  or  the 
number  *  of  his  name. 


«  G.  15. 2. 


nion,  and,  all  over  the  world,  it  u  easj 
to  dlBtingaish  those  who  render  allegi- 
aaoe  to  the  Papal  power.  Comp.  Notes 
on  ch.  yii.  3. 

17.  And  tkat  no  man  might  buv  or  9€U. 
That  ia,  this  mighty  power  would  olaim 
jiiri«dietion  over  the  traffic  of  the  world, 
and  endeavor  to  make  it  tribataiy  to  its 
own  porposes.  Comp.  ch.  xyiii.  11-13, 
17-19.  This  is  represented  by  saying 
that  no  one  might  '  bay  or  sell'  except 
by  its  permission;  and  it  is  clear  that 
where  this  power  exists  of  determining 
who  may '  buy  and  sell,'  there  is  absolute 
control  over  the  wealth  of  the  world. 
%  Save  k€  that  had  the  mark.  To  keep 
it  all  among  its  own  friends;  among 
those  who  showed  allegiance  to  this 
power,  f  Or  the  name  of  the  beaeL 
That  is,  the  'mark'  referred  to  was  either 
the  name  of  the  beast,  or  the  number  of 
bis  name.  The  meaning  is,  that  he  had 
something  branded  on  him  that  showed 
that  he  belonged  to  the  beast — as  a  slave 
had  the  name  of  his  master;  in  other 
words,  there  was  something  that  cer- 
tainly showed  that  he  was  subject  to  its 
authority.  %  Or  the  mimher  of  hie  name. 
In  regard  to  what  is  denoted  by  the 
number  of  the  beast,  see  Notes  on  ver.  18. 
The  idea  here  is,  that  that  'number,' 
whatever  it  was,  was  so  marked  on  him 
OS  to  show  to  whom  he  belonged.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  interpretation  here  pro- 
posed, the  meaning  of  this  passage  is, 
that  the  Papacy  would  claim  jurisdiction 
over  traffic  and  commerce;  or  would 
endeavor  to  bring  it  under  its  control, 
and  make  it  subservient  to  its  own  ends. 
Traffic  or  commerce  is  one  of  the  princi- 
l;al  means  by  which  property  is  acquired, 
and  he  who  has  the  control  of  this  has, 
to  a  great  degree,  the  control  of  the 
wealth  of  a  nation;  and  the  question 
now  is,  whether  any  such  jurisdiction 
has  been  set  up,  or  whether  any  such 
control  has  in  fact  been  exercised,  so 
that  the  wealth  of  the  world  has  been 
subject  to  Papal  Borne.  For  a  more 
full  illustration  of  this  I  may  refer  to  the 
Notes  on  ch.  xviii.  11-13, 16,  17 ;  but  at 
present  it  majr  be  snflloieiit  to  remark 


18  Here  is  wifdom.  Let  him 
that  hath  understanding  count  the 
number  of  the  beast :  for  it  is  the 
number  of  a  man ;  and  his  number 
19  six  hundred  threescore  and  six. 

that  the  manifest  aim  of  the  Papacy  in 
all  its  history  has  been  to  oontrol  the 
world,  and  to  get  dominion  over  its 
wealth,  in  order  that  it  might  accomplish 
its  own  purposes.  Bat  besides  this,  there 
have  been  nnmerons  specified  acts  more 
particularly  designed  to  oontrol  the  busi- 
ness of  'buying  and  selling.'  It  has 
been  common  in  Bome  to  prohibit,  by 
express  law,  all  traffic  with  heretics. 
Thus  a  canon  of  the  Lateran  Conneil, 
under  Pope  Alexander  IIL,  commanded 
that  no  man  should  entertain  or  cherish 
them  in  his  house  or  land,  or  era^  with 
them.  Hard,  vi  iL  1684.  The  Synod 
of  Tours,  under  the  same  Pope  Alexan- 
der, passed  the  law  that  no  man  should 
presume  to  receive  or  assist  the  hereticff 
no,  not  so  much  as  to  exercise  oommeree 
with  them  in  eeUing  or  buying.  And  so, 
too,  the  Constance  Council,  as  expressed 
in  Pope  Martin's  bulL  JSlliott,  ilL  220, 
221. 

18.  Here  ie  wiedom.  That  is,  in  what 
is  stated  respecting  the  name  and  the 
nnmber  of  the  name  of  the  beast  The 
idea  Is,  either  that  there  would  be  need 
of  peculiar  sagacity  in  determining  what 
the  'number'  of  the  'beast'  or  of  his 
'name'  was,  or  that  peculiar  'wisdom' 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number 
could  be  thus  expressed.  The  language 
used  in  the  verse  would  lead  the  reader 
to  suppose  that  the  attempt  to  make  out 
the  '  number*  was  not  absolutely  hopeUee, 
but  that  the  number  was  so  far  enigmati- 
cal as  to  require  much  skill  in  determin- 
ing its  meaning.  It  may  also  be  implied 
that^  for  some  reason,  there  was  true 
'wisdom'  in  designating  the  name  by 
this  number,  either  because  a  more 
direct  wid  explicit  statement  might  ex- 
pose him  who  made  it  to  persecution, 
and  it  showed  practical  wisdom  thus  tc 
guard  against  this  danger;  or  because 
there  was  'wisdom'  or  skill  shown  in 
the  fact  that  a  number  could  be  found 
which  would  thus  correspond  with  tho 
name.  On  either  of  these  suppositions, 
peculiar  wisdom  would  be  required  in 
decyphering  its  meaning,  f  Let  him 
that  hath  undemanding.    Implying  (•) 
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that  it  «M  fontcHcabh  to  *cQtint  tbe 
iiiiml)er  of  the  name;'  nnd  (b)  that  it 
i^ould  require  uuoommon  skill  to  do  it 
It  could  not  be  suceeBsfaUy  attempted 
by  all;  but  still  there  were  those  who 
might  do  it.    This  is  such  language  as 
would  be  used  respecting  some  difficult 
matter,  but  where  there  was  hope  that, 
by  diligent  application  of  the  mind,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  ii  sound  understanding, 
there  would  be  a  prospect  of  success. 
%  Oount  the  number  of  the  beast.    In  yer. 
16,  it  is  '  the  number  of  his  name.'    The 
wdrd  here  rendered '  count' — tpn^wdri* — 
means  properly  to  oount  or  reckon  with 
pebbles,  or  counters ;  then  to  reckon,  to 
wtimate.  The  word  here  means  compute  ; 
that  is,  ascertain  the  exaet  import  of  the 
number,  so  as  to  identify  the  beast.  The 
-'number'  is  that  which  is  immediately 
flpeoified,  ^six  hundred  thre^core  and 
nx'— 660.    The  phrase  'the  number  of 
the  beast'  means,  that  somehow  this 
munbttr  was  so  oonneeted  with  the  beast, 
mr  would  so  represent  its  name  or  eha- 
nioter,  that  the  '  beasf  would  be  identi- 
fied by  its  proper  application.    The  men- 
tion in  ver.  17  of '  the  name  of  the  beast/ 
and  *  the  number  of  his  name,'  shows  that 
this  'niiaber'  was  somehow  connected 
with  his  proper  designation,  so  that  by 
this  he  would  be  identified.    The  plain 
meaning  is,  that  the  number  666  would 
be  so  connected  with  his  name,  or  with 
titat  which  would    properly  designate 
him,  that  it  could  be  determined  who 
was  meant  by  finding  that  number  in 
his  name  or  in  bis  proper  designation. 
This  is  the  exercise  of  the  skill  or  wisdom 
to  which  the  writer  here  refers:  substan- 
tiantially  that  which  is  required  in  the 
solution  of  a  riddle  or  a  conundrum.    If 
it  should  be  said  here  that  this  is  undig- 
njljied  and  unworthy  of  an  inspired  book, 
it  may  be  replied  (a)  that  there  might 
be  some  important  reason  why  the  name 
or  designation  should  not  be  more  plainly 
made ;  (b)  that  it  was  important,  never- 
theless, that  it  should  be  so  made  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  ascertain  who  was 
referred  to ;  (o)  that  this  should  be  done 
only  in  some  way  which  would  inyolve 
the  principle  of  tiie  onigma — 'where  a 
known  thing  was  concealed  under  ob- 
seare  language'  (  Webeter^tDie*) ;  (d)  that 
^e  use  of  symbols,  emblems,  hieroglyph- 
ies,  and  riddles  was  common  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  world ;  and  (e)  that  it  was 
rtto  uneommoB  thing  in  ancient  timos*  a« 


it  is  in  modernj  to  test  th9  eapaetty  and 
skill  of  men  by  their  ability  to  unfold 
the  meaning  of  proverbs,  riddles,  and 
dark  sayings.  Coqap.  the  riddle  of 
Samson,  Judges  xiv.  12,  eeq.  See  al^e 
Ezek.  xvii.  2-8  j  Prov.  i.  2-6  ,•  Ps.  xlix.  4, 
Ixxviii.  2 ;  Dan.  viii.  23.  It  would  be  a 
evj^icient  vindication  of  the  method 
adopted  here  if  it  was  certain  or  proba- 
ble that  a  direct  and  explicit  statemem 
of  what  was  meant  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  immediate  danger,  and  if 
the  object  could  be  secured  by  an  enig- 
matical form.  ^  For  it  ie  the  number  of 
a  man.  Various  interpretations  olf  this 
have  been  proposed.  Clericus  renders 
it,  ''The  number  Is  small,  or  nQt  such 
as  cannot  be  estimated  by  a  man."  Ro- 
senmUller:  "The  number  indicates  a 
man,  or  a  certain  race  of  men."  Prof. 
Stuart :  "  The  number  is  to  be  computed 
more  humane,  not  more  angelicoi"  ''it  is 
a  man's  number."  Pe  Wette :  ''It  is 
such  a  number  as  is  commonly  reckoned 
or  deuguAted  by  men."  Other  interpre- 
tations mi^  be  seen  in  Pool^-s  Syneptie. 
That  which  is  proposed  by  RQsenmuUer» 
however^  meetfl  all  the  circnmstanecs  of 
tht  caM.  The  idea  is,  evidently,  that 
the  number  indicates  of  refers  to  a  cer- 
tain man»  or  order  of  men.  It  does  not 
pertain  to  a  brute,  or  to  angelic  beings. 
Thus  it  would  be  understood  by  one 
merely  interpreting  the  language,  and 
thus  the  connexion  demands,  f  And 
hie  number  ie  eix  hundred  threescore  and 
six.  The  namber  of  his  name,  ver.  17. 
This  cannot  be  supposed  to  mean  that 
his  name  would  be  composed  of  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  letters ;  and  it  must, 
tiierefore,  mean  that  somehow  the  num- 
ber 666  would  be  expressed  by  his  name 
in  some  well-understood  method  of  com- 
putation. The  number  here — aix  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six — ^is,  in  Walton's  Polvm 
glou,  written  out  in  full :  i^^aK6ciet  i(k^ 
Kovra  t^.  In  Wetstein,  Griesbaoh,  Hahn, 
Tittmann,  and  the  common  Greek  ^ext, 
it  is  expressed  by  the  characters  x^s'  ^ 
666.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is 
the  correct  number,  though,  in  the  time 
of  Irenaeus,  there  was  in  some  copies 
another  reading — x^^  '^  ^^^*  ^^^^  read- 
ing was  adopted  by  the  Expositor  Ty- 
ohonius ;  but  against  this,  li-enaeua  in- 
veighs. Lib.  V.  c.  SO.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  number  666  is  the  coneot 
reading,  though  it  would  seem  that  thii 
was  qomatimes  expressed  in  lottersy  and 
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■onetlmw  written  in  fiilL  Wetstein 
•nppoMS  that  5o(A  methods  were  need  by 
John ;  that  in  the  first  copy  of  his  book 
he  osed  the  letters,  and  in  a  subsequent 
copy  wrote  it  in  full.  This  inquiry  is  not 
of  material  oonsequenoe. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  much  has 
been  written  on  this  mysterious  '  num- 
ber/ and  that  very  different  theories 
hare  been  adopted  in  regard  to  its  appli- 
cation. For  the  yiews  which  have  been 
entertained  on  the  subject,  the  reader 
may  consult^  with  advantage,  the  article 
in  Comet's  Die,,  under  the  word  Anti- 
ehrUt.  It  was  natural  for  Galmoty  being 
a  Roman  Catholic,  to  endeavor  to  show 
tiiat  the  interpretations  have  been  so 
various,  that  there  could  be  no  certainty 
in  the  application,  and  especially  in  the 
common  application  to  the  Papacy.  In 
endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
the  pass^e,  the  following  general  re- 
marks may  be  made,  as  containing  the 
result  of  the  investigation  thus  far: — (a) 
There  was  some  mystery  in  the  matter — 
some  designed  concealment— some  rea- 
lon  why  a  more  explicit  statement  was 
not  adopted.  The  reason  of  this  is  not 
stated;  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
suppose  that  it  arose  from  something  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  writer,  and  that 
the  adoption  of  this  enigmatical  ezpres- 
rfion  was  designed  to  avoid  some  peril 
to  which  he  or  others  might  be  exposed 
if  there  were  a  more  explicit  statement. 
(b)  It  is  implied,  nevertheless,  that  it 
could  b€  understood;  that  is,  that  the 
meaning  was  not  so  obscure  that,  by 
proper  study,  the  designed  reference 
could  not  be  asoertuned  without  mate- 
rial danger  of  error,  (c)  It  required 
ekill  to  do  this ;  either  natural  sagacity, 
or  particular  skill  in  interpreting  hie- 
roglyphics and  symbols,  or  uncommon 
spiritual  discernment,  (d)  Some  man, 
or  order  of  men,  is  referred  to  that  could 
properly  be  designated  in  this  manner, 
(e)  The  method-  of  designating  persons 
obscurely  by  a  reference  to  the  numeri- 
cal signification  of  the  letters  in  their 
names  was  not  very  uncommon,  and  was 
one  that  was  not  unlikely,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  to  have  been  resorted 
to  by  John.  "  Thus,  among  the  Pagans, 
the  Egyptian  mystics  spoke  of  Mercury, 
or  Thouth,  under  the  name  1218,  be- 
cause the  Greek  letters  composing  the 
word  Thonth,  when  estimated  by  their 
mnMrical  value,  together  made  up  that 


number.   By  otiten,  JvpitBr  wA  inr^Aed 

under  the  mystical  number  717;  becans* 
the  letters  pf  'H  AFXR— Beginning,  or 
Firtt  Origin,  which  was  a  characteristio 
of  the  supreme  deity  worshipped  as  Ju- 
piter, made  up  that  number.  And  Apollo 
under  the  number  608,  as  being  that  of 
t/vf  or  bits,  words  expressing  certain 
solar  attributes.  Again,  the  pseudo* 
Christian  or  semi-Pagan  Gnostics,  from 
8t.  John's  time  and  downwards,  affixed 
to  their  gems  and  amidets,  of  which  mul- 
titudes remain  to  the  present  day,  the 
mystic  word  afipaca^  [abratcuc]  or  af^t^as 
[abretxae]  under  the  idea  of  some  magic 
virtue  attaching  to  its  number  365,  aa 
being  that  of  the  days  of  the  annual 
solar  circle,"  Ac.  Bee  other  instances 
referred  to  in  Elliott,  iiL  205.  These 
facts  show  that  John  would  not  be  un- 
likely to  adopt  some  such  method  of  ex- 
pressing a  sentiment  which  it  was  da- 
signed  should  be  obscure  in  form,  but 
possible  to  be  understood.  It  should  be 
added  here,  that  this  was  more  common 
among  the  Jews  than  among  any  othet 
people.  (/)  It  seems  clear  that  some 
Greek  word  is  here  referred  to,  and  that 
the  mystic  number  is  to  be  found  in  seme 
word  of  that  language.  The  reasons  for 
this  opinion  are  those:  (1)  John  was 
writing  in  Q-reek,  and  it  is  most  natural 
to  suppose  that  this  would  be  the  refe- 
rence ;  (2)  he  expected'  that  his  book 
would  be  read  by  those  who  under- 
stood the  Greek  language,  and  it  would 
have  been  unnatural  to  have  increased 
the  perplexity  in  understanding  what  he 
referred  to  by  introducing  a  word  of  a 
foreign  language ;  (3)  the  first  and  last 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  not 
those  of  the  Hebrew,  are  expressly 
selected  by  the  Saviour,  to  denote  his 
eternity,  *'  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega," 
ch.  L  8,  11 ;  and  (4)  the  numerals  by 
which  the  enigma  is  expressed — ;({r— are 
Greek.  It  has  indeed  been  supposed  by 
many  that  the  solution  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  but  these  reasons 
seem  to  me  to  show  conclusively  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  solution  in  some 
Oreek  word. 

The  question  now  is,  whether  there  is 
any  word  which  corresponds  with  these 
conditions,  and  which  would  naturally 
be  referred  to  by  John  in  this  manner. 
The  exposition  thus  far  has  led  us  to 
suppose  that  the  Papacy  in  some  form 
is  referred  to;  and  the  enqniiy  now  S^ 
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whatiier  there  is  any  word  whloh  it  so 
certidn  and  determinate  as  to  make  it 
probable  that  John  meant  to  designate 
that  The  word  Aarttvos^-^Lateinoa — the 
Latin  [Man],  actaally  has  all  the  con- 
ditions supposed  in  the  interpretation  of 
Ais  passage.  From  this  word  the  num- 
ber specified — 666 — is  made  ont  as  fol- 
lows : — 

A    A      T     E     I      N      O       S 

80    1    300   5    10    50    70    200 » 666. 

In  support  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  the 
word  intended  to  be  referred  to,  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  may  be  made: — 
(a)  It  is  a  Greek  word.  (6)  It  expresses 
the  exact  number,  and  corresponds  in 
this  respect  with  tiie  luignage  used  by 
John,  (o)  It  wa«  early  suggested  as 
the  probable  meaning,  and  by  those 
who  lived  near  to  the  time  of  John ; 
who  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Oreek  language;  and  who  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  fiuniliar  with 
this  mode  of  writing.  Thus  it  was  sug- 
gested by  IrmsBus,  who  says,  ''  It  seems 
to  me  very  probable ;  for  this  is  a  name 
of  the  last  of  Daniel's  four  kingdoms; 
they  being  ZaHiu  that  now  reign."  'It 
is  true  that  he  also  mentions  two  other 
words  as  those  which  may  be  meant — 
mmp^as — a  word  whieh  had  been  sug- 
gested by  others,  but  conoeming  which 
he  makes  no  remarks,  and  which,  of 
course,  must  have  been  destitute  of  any 
probability  in  his  view;  and  Turav — 
which  he  thinks  has  the  clearest  claims 
for  admission — though  he  speaks  of  the 
word  Lateino9  as  having  a  claim  of  pro- 
bability, {(i)  This  word  would  properly 
denote  the  Roman  power,  or  the  then 
Latin  power,  and  would  refer  to  that 
dominion  as  a  Latin  dominion  — as  it 
properly  was ;  and  if  it  bcsupposed  that 
it  was  intended  to  refer  to  that,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  that  there  should  be  some 
degree  of  obscurity  about  it,  this  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  selected  than  the 
word  Boman,  whieh  was  better  known ; 
and  (e)  there  was  a  special  propriety  in 
this  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  refer  to  the  Papal  Latin 
power.  The  most  appropriate  appel- 
lation, if  it  was  designed  to  refer  to 
Borne  as  a  civil  power,  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  the  word  Roman;  but 
if  it  was  intended  to  refer  to  the  eccleeiaa- 
Ueal  power,  or  to  the  Papacy,  this  is  the 
very  word  to  express  the  idea.  In  earlier 
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times  the  more  common  appellation  waf 
Roman.  This  continued  until  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Eastern  and  Western  em- 
pires, when  the  Eastern  was  called  the 
Oreek,  and  the  Western  the  Latin; 
or  when  the  Eastern  empire  assumed  the 
name  of  Roman,  and  affixed  to  the 
Western  kingdoms  one  and  all  that  were 
connected  with  Rome,  the  appellation  of 
Latin,  This  appellation,  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  lanffnage  only,  was  adopted 
by  the  Western  kingdoms,  and  came  to 
be  that  by  which  they  were  best  desig- 
nated. It  was  the  Latin  world,  the 
Latin  kingdom,  the  Latin  church,  the 
Latin  patriarch,  tiie  Latin  clergy,  the 
Latin  councils.  To  use  Dr.  More's 
words,  "  They  Latinize  every  thing : 
Mass,  prayers,  hymns.  Litanies,  canons, 
decretals,  bulls,  are  conceived  in  Latin. 
The  Papal  oouneils  speak  in  Latin, 
women  themselves  psay  in  Latin.  The 
Scriptures  are  read  in  no  other  language 
under  the  Papacy  than  Latin.  In  shorty 
all  things  are  Latin."  With  what  pro- 
priety, then,  might  John,  under  the 
influence  of  inspiration,  speak,  in  this 
enigmatical  manner  of  the  new  power 
that  was  symbolized  by  the  beast,  as 
Latin» 

The  only  objection  to  this  solution  that 
has  been  suggested  is  that  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  Greek  word  is  Aanyof— 
Latinoa  —  and  not  Aruvof  —  Lateinoa  — 
giving  the  number  616,  and  not  666; 
and  Bellarmine  asserts  that  this  is  the 
uniform  method  of  spelling  in  Greek 
authors.  All  that  is  necessary  in  reply 
to  this,  is  to  copy  the  following  remark 
from  Prof.  Stuart,  vol.  ii.  p.  466 :  "  As  to 
the  form  of  the  Greek  word  Aartivos 
[Lateinoa'],  viz.,  that  cc  is  employed  for 
the  Latin  long  I,  it  is  a  sufficient  vindi- 
cation of  it  to  cite  SajScfvof,  ^avvretvot, 
Uav^eivoi,  Avnovetvos,  ArciXtog,  McretXiof, 
Hawctpios,  OvtiPiof,  etc.  Or  we  may  refer 
to  the  custom  of  the  more  ancient  Latin, 
as  in  Plautns,  of  writing  /by  et,  e.  g., 
solitei,  Diveis,  captivei,  preimus,  Lateina, 
etc."  See  this  point  examined  further, 
in  EUiott,  iii.  210-213. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  interest,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  has  been  sought  in  numerous 
other  words,  and  the  friends  of  the  Par 
pacy,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Bible,  have 
endeavored  to  show  that  such  terms  are 
so  numerous  that  there  can  be  no  cer- 
tainty in  the  application.    Thus  Oafanet 
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{JKe^  art  AMiekriH),  after  «iivin«nli«g 
many  of  theM  termf,  says,  **  The  nmn- 
ber  666  is  found  in  names  the  moet 
sacred,  the  most  opposite  to  Antlohrist 
The  wisest  and  best  way  is  to  be 
silent" 


We  hare  seen  tha^  beridaa  the 
LaUinMf  two  other  words  had  been  re. 
ferred  to  in  the  time  of  IrensBus.  Some 
of  the  words  in  whieh  the  mysterious 
number  has  been  slnoe  supposed  to  be 
found,  are  the  following: — 


on  yy^O,  Csasar  BomsB  (Emperor  of  Bome),  that  is  10^  + 10  +  60  + 
^     200  and  200 +  6 +  40  «  ^ 

*10p  \ni  Nero  Csssar,  60  +  200  +  6  -f  (0,  and  100  +  60  +  200  -  

Bioeles  Augustus  (Dioolesian)  =   «., •• 

C.  F.  Julianus  Cesar  Athens  (the  Apostate)  » 

Luther— TiSiS  =»  260  +  400  +  30+6  +  30  -  

Lampetis,  Xaftrent  -  80  + 1  +  40  +  80  +  6  +  300  + 10  +  200  -  

If  Acmw  i3a<rtA«»a  =  8  +  30  +  l  +  300  +  10  +  60  +  8  +  2  +  l+200  + 
10-1-30-1-5  +  10-1-1=  „ 

lT«Xi«a  M«Xir«ia  -10  +  300  +  1  +  30  +  10  +  20  +  1  +  6+20+20-h 
30  4-  8  +  200  4- 10  + 1  -  -.. 

A«wr«rv(  (the  Apostate)  1  +  80-^^0  +  6  +  1  +  300 +  8  +  200  »  ., 

mm  (Roman,  So,  Sedet)  =  200  +  6  +  ^0  + 10  + 10  +  400  =*  „...., 

erUpDl  (Bomanus^  So.  ifan)  i- 200  +  40  +  ^0  +  60  +  6  +  800  -  ... 


666. 
666. 

DCLXYl. 
DOIXFI. 

666. 
666. 

666. 

666. 
666. 
H6. 
•66. 


It  will  be  admitted  that  many  of  these, 
and  others  that  might  be  named,  are 
fiuAcifol,  and  perhaps  had  their  origin  in 
a  determination,  on  the  one  hand,  to  find 
Borne  referred  to  somehow,  or  in  a  de- 
termination, on  the  other  hand,  equally 
strong,  not  to  find  this ;  but  still  it  is  re- 
markable how  many  of  the  most  obyious 
solutions  refer  to  Borne  and  the  Papaey, 
But  the  mind  need  not  be  distraeted,  nor 
need  doubt  be  thrown  orer  the  subject 
by  the  numher  of  the  solutions  proposed. 
They  show  the  restiess  character  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  ingenuity  of  men ; 
but  this  should  not  be  allowed  to  bring 
into  doubt  a  solution  that  is  simple  and 
natursJ,  and  that  meets  all  the  oircum- 
itanoes  of  the  case.  Such  a  solution,  I 
belieTC,  is  found  in  the  word  Aantvos — 
Lateinoa,  as  illustrated  aboTc;  and  as 
that,  if  correct,  setties  the  case,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  pursue  the  matter  further. 
Those  who  are  disposed  to  do  so,  how- 
ever,  may  find  ample  illustration  in 
CaJmet,  Diet.,  Art  AntichrUt;  Elliott, 
Horae  Apoca,  iiL  207-221  j  Prof.  Stuart, 
Com,  Tol.  ii.,  ExcureuSf  iy. }  Bihliotheca 
Sacra,  i.  84-86 ;  Robert  Fleming  on  the 
BUe  and  Fall  of  the  Papacy,  28,  seq. } 
Be  Wette,  ExegetUchet  Handbueh,  N.  T., 
iU.  140-142,-  Vitringa,  Com.  62^637, 
ExeurevM,  \y,',  Nov,  Tee,  Edi,  Koppi- 
onae,  vol.  z.  h,  pp.  235-266 ;  and  the 
Commentaries  generally. 


eHAPTBB  XIV. 

▲ir^TSIS  Of  TH8  CHAP7BB. 

In  the  previous  chiq»ters  (xiL  ziiL) 
there  is  a  description  of  the  woes  aad 
sorrows  which,  for  a  long  period,  would 
come  upon  the  church,  and  whieh  would 
threaten  to  destroy  it  It  was  proper 
that  thifl  gloomy  pieture  should  be  re- 
Ueyedf  and  aooordingly  this  chapter, 
having  much  of  the  aspeot  of  an  episode, 
is  thrown  in  to  comfort  the  hearts  of 
those  who  should  see  those  troublous 
times.  There  were  bright  scenes  beyond, 
and  it  was  important  to  direct  the  eye  to 
them,  that  the  hearts  of  the  sad  might 
be  consoled.  This  chapter,  therefore, 
contains  a  succession  of  symbolical  re- 
presentations designed  to  show  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  all  tiiese  things — ''  to  hold 
out  the  symbols  of  ultimate  and  oertain 
victory."  Prof.  Stuart.  Those  symbols 
are  the  following : —  • 

(1)  The  vision  of  the  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  on  Mount  Zion,  as 
emblematic  of  the  final  triumph  of  the 
redeemed,  vs.  1-5.  They  have  the 
Father's  name  in  their  foreheads  (ver. 
1) ;  they  sing  a  song  of  victory  (vs.  2,  3) ; 
they  are  found,  without  fault  before  God 
— ^representatives,  in  this  respect,  of  all 
that  will  be  saved,  vs.  4,  5. 

(2)  The  vision  of  the  final  triumph  of 
the  gospel,  vs.  6,  7.    An  angel  is 
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AND  I  looked,  and,  lo,  a  Lamb  * 
stood  on  the  mount  Sion,  and 
with  lum  an  hundred  forty  and  four 

flying  in  the  midst  of  heayen,  having 
the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach  to  aU 
that  dwell  upon  the  earth,  and  an- 
nonneing  that  the  end  is  near : — a  repre- 
sentation designed  to  show  that  the 
gospel  will  be  thus  preached  among  all 
nations;  and  when  that  is  done,  the 
time  will  draw  on  when  the  affairs  of  the 
world  will  be  wound  up. 

(3)  The  fall  of  Babylon,  the  mighty 
Antl-ohristian  power,  ver.  8.  An  angel 
is  seen  going  forth  announcing  ^e  glad 
tidings  that  this  mighty  power  is  over* 
thrown,  and  that,  therefore,  its  oppres- 
sions are  come  to  an  end.  This,  to  the 
church  in  trouble  and  persecution,  is  one 
of  the  most  comforting  of  all  the  assur- 
ances that  God  makes  in  regard  to  the 
future. 

(4)  The  certain  and  final  destraotion 
of  all  the  upholders  of  that  Anti-christian 
power,  vs.  9-12.  Another  angel  is  seen 
making  proclamation  that  all  the  sup- 
porters and  abettors  of  this  formidable 
power  would  drink  of  the  wine  of  the 
wrath  of  God ;  that  they  would  be  tor- 
mented with  fire  and  brimstone;  and 
that  the  smoke  of  their  torment  would 
ascend  up  for  ever  and  ever. 

(5)  The  blessedness  of  all  those  who 
die  in  the  Lord;  who,  amidst  the  perse- 
cutions and  trials  that  were  to  come 
upon  the  church,  would  be  found  Mthful 
unto  death,  ver.  13.  They  would  rest 
from  their  labors ;  the  works  of  mercy 
which  they  had  done  on  the  earth  would 
flollow  them  to  the  future  world,  securing 
rich  and  eternal  blessings  there. 

(6)  The  final  overthrow  of  all  the  en- 
emies of  the  church,  vs.  li-20.  This  is 
the  grand  completion ;  to  this  all  things 
are  tending;  this  will  be  certainly  ac- 
complished in  due  time.  This  is  repre- 
Mnted  under  various  emblems : — 

(a)  The  Son  of  man  appears  seated 
on  a  cloud,  having  on  his  head  a 
golden  crown,  and  in  bis  hand  a 
sharp  sickle — emblem  of  gather- 
ing in  the  great  harvest  of  the 
earth,  and  of  his  own  glorious 
reign  in  heaven,  ver.  14. 

{h)  An  angel  is  seen  coming  out  of 
the  temple,  announcing  tiial  tht 


thousand,  *  hamff  Ms  Father's 
name  *  written  in  their  foreheads. 

a  c.  6. 12. 
^  c.  7.  i.  «  e.  S.  12. 


tame  had  come,  and  calling  on 
the  Great  Reaper  to  thrust  in  his 
sickle,  for  the  harvest  of  the  world 
was  ripe,  ver.  15. 

(c)  He  that  has  the  sickle  thrusts  in 
his  sickle  to  reap  the  great  har- 
vest, ver.  16. 

(d)  Another  angel  is  seen  represent> 
ing  the  final  judgment  of  Qtod  on 
the  wicked,  vs.  17-20.  He  also 
has  a  sharp  sickle;  he  is  com* 
manded  by  an  angel  that  has 
Pjower  over  fire  to  thrust  in  hit 
sickle  into  the  earth ;  he  goes  fovth 
and  gathers  the  clusters  of  th« 
vine  of  the  earth,  and  easts  them 
into  the  great  wine-press  of  ^e 
wrath  of  God, 

This  whole  chapter,  therefore,  is  de* 
signed  to  relieve  the  gloom  of  the  former 
representations.  The  action  of  the  grand 
moving  panorama  is  stayed  that  the 
mind  may  not  be  overwhelmed  with 
gloomy  thoughts,  but  tiiat  it  may  be 
cheered  with  the  assurance'  of  the  final 
triumph  of  truth  and  righteousness.  The 
chapter,  viewed  in  this  light,  is  introo 
duced  with  great  artistie  'skill,  as  well 
as  great  beauty  of  poetic  illustration ; 
and,  in  its  place,  it  is  adapted  to  set  forth 
this  great  truth,  that,  to  the  righteous, 
and  to  the  church  at  large,  in  the  dark- 
est times,  and  with  the  most  threatening 
prospect  of  calamity  and  sorrow,  there 
is  the  certainty  of  final  victory,  and  that 
this  should  be  allowed  to  cheer  and  sus- 
tain the  soul. 

1.  And  I  looked.  My  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  new  vision.  The  eye  was 
turned  away  from  the  beast  and  his 
image  to  the  heavenly  world-^the  Mount 
Zion  above,  f  Andlo  a  Lamh,  See  Notes 
on  ch.  V.  6.  f  Stood  on  the  Mount  Sion. 
That  is,  in  heaven.  See  Notes  on  Heb. 
xii.  22.  Zion,  literally  the  Southern  hill 
in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  was  a  name  also 
given  to  the  whole  city;  and,  as  that  was 
the  seat  of  the  divine  worship  on  eiurtb, 
it  became  an  emblem  of  heaven  —  the 
dwelling-place  of  God.  The  scene  of  the 
vision  here  is  laid  in  heaven,  for  it  is  a 
vision  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  re- 
deemed, designed  to  sustain  the  efaareli 
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2  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  hea- 
ven, as  the  Toice  *  of  many  waten, 
and  as  the  yoice  of  a  great  thander : 
and  I  heard  the  voice  of  harpers  * 
harping  with  their  harps. 

3  And  they  song  as  it  were  a 

«  e.  19.  <L  *  e.  5.  8, 9. 

in  Tiew  of  the  triali  that  had  already 
oome  upon  ity  and  of  those  which  were 
yet  to  oome.  f  And  with  him  a  hundred 
/oriy  and  four  thouaand.  These  are  evi- 
denUy  the  same  persons  that  were  seen 
hi  the  vision  recorded  in  chapter  vii.  3-8, 
and  the  representation  is  made  for  the 
lame  purpose — to  sustain  the  church  in 
trial,  with  the  certainty  of  its  future  glory. 
Bee  Notes  on  eh.  vii.  4.  f  Having  hia 
Father^*  name  written  in  ^eir  foreheade. 
Showing  that  they  were  his.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  yii.  3,  xiii.  16.  In  ch.  yii.  3,  it  is 
merely  said  that  they  were  'sealed  in 
their  foreheads  f  the  passage  here  shows 
haw  they  wwe  sealed.  They  had  the 
name  of  God  so  stamped  or  marked  on 
their  foreheads  as  to  show  that  they  be- 
longed to  him.  Comp.  Notes  on  ch.vii.  3-8. 
2.  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven. 
Showing  that  the  scene  is  laid,  in  heaven, 
but  that  John  in  the  vision  was  on  the 
earth.  %  Ae  the  voice  of  many  watere. 
As  the  eound  of  the  ocean,  or  of  a  mighty 
cataract  That  is,  it  was  so  loud  that  it 
eonld  be  heard  from  heaven  to  earth.  No 
comparison  could  express  this  more  sub- 
limely than  to  say  that  it  was  like  the 
roar  of  the  ocean.  ^  At  the  voice  of  a 
great  thunder.  As  the  loud  sound  of 
thunder,  f  And  I  heard  the  voice  of 
harpere.  In  heaven: — the  song  of  re- 
demption accompanied  with  strains  of 
sweet  instrumental  music.  For  a  de- 
scription of  the  harpf  see  Notes  on  Isa. 
V.  12.  f  Harping  vnth  their  harpe. 
Playing  on  their  harps.  This  image 
gives  new  beauty  to  the  description. 
Though  the  sound  was  loud  and  swell- 
ing, so  loud  that  it  could  be  heard  on  the 
earth,  yet  it  was  not  mere  shouting,  or 
merely  a  tumultuous  cry.  "  It  was  like 
the  sweetness  of  symphonions  harps." 
The  music  of  heaven,  though  elevated 
and  joyous,  is  sweet  and  harmonious; 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  best  representa- 
tions of  heaven  on  earth  is  the  efifect  pro- 
duced on  the  soul  by  strains  of  sweet  and 
folemn  music. 
S3* 


new  '  song  before  the  throne,  and 
before  the  four  beasts,  and  the  el- 
den :  and  no  man  could  learn  that 
song  but  the  '  hundred  and  fortj 
and  four  thousand,  which  were  re- 
deemed from  the  earth. 


e  c.  15. 3. 


d  ver.  L 


3.  And  they  eung  ae  it  were  a  new  eong. 
See  Notes  on  oh.  v.  9.  It  was  proper  to 
call  this  '  neWf'  because  it  was  on  a  new 
occasion,  or  pertained  to  a  new  object 
The  song  here  was  in  celebration  of  the 
complete  redemption  of  the  church,  and 
was  the  song  to  be  sung  in  view  of  its 
final  triumph  over  all  its  foes.  Comp. 
Notes  ch.  vii  9, 10.  Y  Before  the  throne. 
The  throne  of  God  in  heaven.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  iv.  2.  f  And  before  the  four  beaete. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  6-8.  f  And  the  el- 
der$.  See  Notes  on  eh.  iv.  4.  f  And  no 
man*  could  learn  that  eong,  Ac  None 
could  understand  it  but  the  redeemed. 
That  is,  none  who  had  not  been  redeemed 
could  enter  fully  into  the  feelings  and 
sympathies  of  those  who  were.  A  great 
truth  is  taught  here.  To  appreciate  fully 
the  songs  of  Zion ;  to  understand  the  Ian- 
guage  of  praise;  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  truths  which  pertun  to  redemp- 
tion, one  must  himself  have  been  re- 
deemed by  the  blood  of  Christ  He  must 
have  known  what  it  is  to  be  a  sinner  un* 
der  the  condemnation  of  a  holy  law;  he 
must  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  in  dan- 
ger of  eternal  death  j  he  must  have  ex- 
perienced the  joys  of  pardon,  or  he  can 
never  understuid  in  its  true  import  the 
language  used  by  the  redeemed.  And 
this  is  only  saying  what  we  are  familiar 
with  in  otiier  things.  He  who  is  saved 
from  peril ;  he  who  is  rescued  from  long 
captivity;  he  who  is  pardoned  at  the  foot 
of  the  scaffold ;  he  who  is  recovered  from 
dangerous  illness ;  he  who  presses  to  his 
bosom  a  beloved  child  just  rescued  from 
a  watery  grave,  will  have  an  apprecia* 
tion  of  the  language  of  joy  and  triumph 
which  he  can  never  understand  who  has 
not  been  placed  in  such  circumstances; 
but  of  all  the  joy  ever  experienced  in  the 
universe,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  that  must, 
be  the  most  sublime  and  transporting 
which  will  be  experienced  whon  the 
redeemed  shall  stand  on  Mount  Zion 
above,  and  shall  realise  that  they  ara 
eaved. 
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4  These  are  they  wHok  were  not 
defiled  with  women;  for  they  are 

«  Oft.  1. 8. 6h  8. 

4.  Theae  are  they^    Jn  this  verae,  and 
in  the  following  verse,  the  writer  states 
the  leading  characteristics  of  those  who 
are  sared.    The  general  idea  is,  that 
they  are  chaste ;  that  they  are  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  lAinb ;  that  they  are  re- 
deemed firom  among  men ;  and  that  they 
are  without  gaile.     %Whieh  were  not 
defiled  with  women.    Who  were  chaste. 
The  word  defiled  here  determines  tiie 
meaning  of  the  passage,  as  denoting  that 
they  were  not  gnilty  of  illidt  intercourse 
with  women.    It  is  unnecessary  to  show 
that  this  is  aTirtue  erery  where  required 
in  the  Bible,  and  every  where  stated  as 
among  the  characteristics   of  the  re- 
deemed.   On  no  point  are  there  more 
frequent  exhortations  in  tha  Scriptures 
than  on  this ;  on  no  point  is  ti^ere  more 
solicitude  manifested  that  the  professed 
friends  of  the  Saviour  should  be  without 
blame.    Comp.  Notes  on  Acts  xv.  20 ;  1 
Cor.  vL  18 ;  Rom.  i.  24-32 ;  Heb.  xiu.  4. 
See  also  1  Cor.  v.  1,  vi.  13 ;  Gal.  v.  19 ; 
Eph.  V.  3;  Col.  ill.  5;   1  Thess.  iv.  3. 
This  passage  cannot  be  adduced  in  favor 
of  celibacy,  whether  among  the  clergy  or 
laity,  or  in  faver  of  monastic  principles 
in  any  form,  for  the  thing  that  is  speci- 
fied is  that  they  were  not '  defiled  with 
women,'  and  a  lawful  connexion  of  the 
sexes,  sueh  as  marriage,  is  not  defile- 
ment   See  Notes  on  Heb.  ziii.  4.    The 
word  here  rendered  defiledr^noK^v^eav, 
from  noXiva — is  a  word  that  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  marriage  relation.     It 
means  properly  to  aoUf  to  etain,  to  defile. 
1  Cor.  viii.  7,  '  Their  conscience    being 
weak,  is  defiled,*    Rev.  iiL  4,  'Which 
have  not  defiled  their  garments.'    The 
word  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the 
New  Testament,  except  in  the  passage 
before  us,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
it  cannot  be  applied  to  that  which  is  law- 
ful and  proper,  and  consequently  that  it 
cannot  be  construed  as  an  expression 
against  marriagaand  in  favor  of  celibacy. 
It  is  a  word  that  is  properly  expressive 
of  illicit  intercourse — of  impurity  and 
unchastity  of  life— and  the  statement  is, 
that  they  who  are  saved  are  not  impure 
and  unchaste.    %  For  they  are  virgins, 
va^ivoi.   This  is  the  masculine  form,  but 
this  form  is  found  in  the  later  Greek,  and 
in  the  Christian  fathers.    See  Suidas  and 
32* 


Tirana.  *     These  axe  they  which 
follow  ^  the  Lamb  whithersooter  he 

b  Jno.  10. 27. 

Suicer,  Thee,    The  meaning  of  the  word, 
when  found  in  the  feminine  form,  is  well 
understood.  It  denotes  a  virgin,  a  maiden, 
and  thence  it  is  used  to  denote  that  which 
is  chaste  and  pure: — virgin  modesty; 
virgin  gold;  virgin  soil;  virgin  bluffh; 
virgin  shame.    The  word  in  the  mascu- 
line form  must  have  a  similar  meaning 
as  applied  to  men,  and  may  denote  (a) 
those  who  are  unmarried ;  (b)  those  who 
are  chaste  and  pure  in  general.    The 
word  is  applied  by  Suidas  to  Abel  and 
Melohizedek.      ''The  sense,"  says  De 
Wette  (in  he,),  "  cannot  be  that  all  these 
144,000  had  lived  an  unmarried  life,  for 
how  could  the  Apostie  Peter,  and  others 
who  were  married,  have  been  excluded  ? 
But  the  reference  must  be  to  those  who 
held  themselves  from  all  impurity — ttn- 
kenaehkeit  und  hurerei-^whiehf  in  the 
view  of  the  apostles,  was  closely  connect- 
ed with  idolatry."     Comp.  Bleek,  Beitr. 
i.  185.    Prof.  Stuart  supposes  that  the 
main  reference  here  is  to  those  who  had 
kept  themselves  from  idolatry,  and  who 
were  thus  pure.    It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  the  most  obvious  meaning  is 
the  correct  one,  that  it  refers  to  the  re- 
deemed as  chaste,  and  thus  brings  into 
view  one  of  the  prominent  things  in 
which  Christians  are  distinguished  from 
the  devotees  of  nearly  every  other  form 
of  religion,  and  indeed  extensively  from 
,t^e  world  at  large.    This  passage,  also, 
cannot  ba  adduced  in  favor  of  the  mo- 
nastic system,  because  (a)  whatever  may 
be  said  any  where  of  the  purity  of  virgins, 
there  is  no  such  eommendation  of  it  as 
to  imply  that  the  married  life  is  impure ; 
(b)  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  God  meant 
in  any  way  to  reflect  on  Uie  married  life 
as  in  itself  impure  or  dishonorable;  (c) 
the  language  does  not  demand  such  an 
interpretation ;  and  (d)  the  facte  in  re- 
gard to  the  monastic  life  have  shown 
that  it  has  had  very  little  pretensions  to 
a  claim  of  virgin  purity,     f  Theae  are 
they  which  follow  the  Lamb.     This  is  ano- 
ther characteristic  of  those  who  are  re- 
deemed —  that  they  are  followers  of  the 
Lamb  of  God.    That  is,  they  are  his  dis- 
ciples; they  io&itate  his  example;  they 
obey  his  instructions ;  they  yield  to  his 
laws ;  they  receive  him  as  their  counsel- 
lor and  their  guide.    See  Notes  on  Joha 
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goeth.   These  wore*  redeemed  firan 
among  men,  being  the  fint  fimito  * 
unto  &od  and  to  the  Lamb. 
5  And  in  their  mouth  was  found 

m  B(mtikLlO^%.».         IJft.1.18. 

z.  3,  27.  f  Wkitkenamfer  h«  foedL  Aa 
fheep  foUow  th«  shepherd.  Comp.  Pt. 
zziiii  1,  2.  It  ii  one  eharaelerutio  of 
tnie  Ghrietiaiui  that  th^  follow  the  8a- 
Tiour  wkerefotr  be  ieade  tiieiii.  Be  it  into 
troablOy  into  danger,  into  dUBenlt  duty; 
be  it  in  Ohrif  tian  or  heathen  lands ;  be 
it  in  pleasant  paths,  or  in  roads  rough 
and  difflenlt,  they  oommit  themselTes 
wholly  to  bis  gnldaaoe»  and  sabmit  them, 
selves  wholly  to  his  wilL  f  Th€$e  io^n 
redeemed  ^romaimoug  men.  This  is  ano- 
ther obaraeterlstie  of  those  who  are  seen 
on  Meant  Zion.  They  are  there  becauee 
they  are  redeesied,  and  they  have  the 
oharaeter  of  the  redeemed.  They  are 
not  there  in  Tirtne  of  rank  or  blood  (John 
L  13) ;  not  on  tbe  ground  of  their  own 
worlcs  (Titos  lit  6),  but  beoaose  they  are 
redeemed  ante  God  by  the  blood  of  his 
Son.  See  Notes  on  oh.  y.  9,  10.  Hone 
will  be  there  of  whom  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  are  'redeemed;*  none  will  be 
absent  who  hare  been  truly  redeemed 
from  sin.  f  Being  the  Jiret-fruite  unto 
Ood.  On  the  meaning  of  the  word  ftret- 
fruite,  see  Notes  on  1  Cor.  xv.  20.  The 
meaning  here  would  seem  to  be,  that  the 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  were  not 
to  be  regarded  as  the  whole  of  the  num- 
ber that  was  sared,  but  that  they  were 
repreeentaiivee  of  we  redeemed.  They 
had  the  same  eharaeteristios  which  aU 
the  redeemed  must  hare;  they  were  a 
pledge  that  all  the  redeemed  would  be 
there.  Prof,  Stuart  supposes  that  the 
sense  is,  that  they  were,  as  it  were,  'an 
offering  peculiarly  acceptable  to  God.' 
The  former  explanaUon,  however,  meets 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  ease,  and  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  usual  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  ^  And  to  the  Lamb. 
They  stood  there  as  redeemed  by  him, 
thus  honoring  him  as  their  Bedeemer, 
and  showing  forth  his  glory. 

5.  And  in  their  mouth  wae  found  no 
guile.  No  deceit,  fraud,  hypocrisy. 
They  were  sincerely  and  truly  what 
they  professed  to  be  —  the  children  of 
God.  This  is  the  last  characteristic 
which  is  given  of  them  as  redeemed,  and 
U  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  I 


no  gaahz  *  fbr  ihaj  «p»  witkout' 
fault  before  the  throne  of  God. 
6  And  I  saw  anotiier  angel  flj 

e  Pa  82. 2.         tf  Spbf.2r;  Jiide24. 


always  represented  a«  one  of  the  ehar- 
aoteristioe  of  the  trae  ehikbrea  of  God. 
See  Notes  on  John  L  47.  f  Mor  then 
art  witiuiui/gudi  h^oretke  thrmM  e^  €fed. 
The  word  here  rendered  withoiut  fauU^ 
d^/iM^-meanB  properly  epotieee,  wiihoui 
62emi«i,  1  Pet.  L  1ft.  See  |f  etes  on  OoL 
1.  22.  This  eannot  be  eonstrned  as 
meanhif  that  they  were  by  natore  pure 
and  hofy,  but  only  tiiat  they  were  pare 
as  they  stood  before  the  ti»one  ef  God 
in  heaven — '  having  washed  their  robes, 
and  made  them  pure  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.'  See  Notes  on  eh.  rii.  14.  It 
will  be  certainly  true  that  all  who  stand 
there  will  be  in  fact  pure,  for  aothiag 
impure  or  unholy  shall  eater  there. 
Ch.  zxt  27. 

The  deeign  of  this  portion  of  the  ehi^ 
ter  was  evidently  to  eomfort  those  to 
whom  the  book  was  addressed,  and,  in 
the  same  way,  to  comfort  all  the  children 
of  God  in  times  of  persecution  and  trial. 
Those  living  in  the  time  of  John  were 
sufferinff  perseeutiou,  and,  in  the  pre- 
vious chapters,  he  had  described  more 
fearful  trials  yet  to  eome  on  the  chureh. 
In  these  trials,  therefore,  present  and 
prospective,  there  was  a  propriety  in 
fixing  the  thoughts  on  the  final  triumph 
of  the  redeemed — tiiat  glorious  state  in 
heaven  where  all  persecution  shall  oease^ 
and  where  all  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord 
shall  stand  before  his  throne.  What 
could  be  better  fitted  than  this  view  to 
sustain  the  souls  of  the  persecuted  and 
the  sorrowful?  And  how  often  since  in 
the  history  of  the  church  —  in  the  dark 
times  of  religious  declension  and  of  per- 
secution  —  has  there  been  occasion  to 
seek  consolation  in  this  bright  view  of 
heaven  \  How  often  in  the  life  of  each 
believer,  when  sorrows  eome  u^oa  him 
like  a  flood,  and  earthly  consolation  is 

fone,  is  there  occasion  to  look  to  that 
lessed  world  where  all  the  redeemed 
shall  stand  before  God )  where  tXL  tears 
shall  be  wip^d  away  from  every  face; 
and  where  there  shall  be  the  assurance 
that  the  last  pang  has  been  endured,  and 
that  tiie  soul  is  to  be  happy  for  ever 
#.   And  I  rate  ano^r  emgel,     lUt 
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in  the  midst  of  heaveii,  haTing  the  * 
everlastiDg  gospel  to  preach  unto 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and 
to  every  *  nation,  and  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people, 

mast  of  course  mean  a  different  one 
from,  some  one  mentioned  before;  but 
no  such  angel  is  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
vious chapters,  uuless  we  go  back  to  ch. 
xii.  7.  It  is  not  necessary,  howeyer,  to 
suppose  that  John  refers  to  a  particular 
imgel  immediately  preceding  this.  In 
the  course  of  these  yisioxui  he  had  seen 
many  angels;  and  nov,  accustomed  to 
these  ▼isioos,  he  says  that  he  saw  '  an- 
other' one  employed  in  a  remarkable  em- 
bassy, whose  message  was  fitted  to  cheer 
the  hearts  of  the  desponding,  and  to 
support  the  souls  of  the  persecuted  and 
the  sad  — for  his  appearing  was  the 
pledge  that  the  gospel  would  be  ulti- 
mately preached  to  all  that  dwell  upon 
the  earth.  The  dengn  of  this  rision  is, 
therefore,  substantially  the  same  as  the 
former -— to-oheer  the  heart»  and  to  sus- 
tain the  courage  and  the  faith  of  the 
church,  in  the  persecutions  and  trials 
which  were  yet  to  come,  by  the  assurance 
that  the  gospel  would  be  ultimately  tri- 
umphant. ^  Fly  in  the  midat  o/ heaven. 
In  the  air ;  so  as  to  appear  to  be  moving 
along  the  face  of  the  sky.  The  scene 
cannot  be  in  heaven,  as  the  gospel  is  not 
to  be  preached  ther^  but  the  word  must 
denote  heaven  as  it  appears  to  us -^ the 
sky.  Prof.  Stuart  renders  it  correctly, 
*  mid-air.'  He  is  represented  m  Jli^ing, 
to  denote  the  rapidity  with  which  the 

Sospel  would  spread  through  the  world 
1  that  future  period  referred  to.  Gomp. 
Kotes  on  Isa.  vi.  2.  %  Having  th«  ever- 
lasting  gotpel.  The  gospel  is  here  called 
everlasting  or  eternal,  (a)  because  its 
great  truths  have  always  existed,  or  it 
18  conformed  to  eternal  truth;  (h)  be- 
cause it  will  for  ever  remain  unchanged 
—not  being  liable  to  fluctuation  like  the 
opinions  held  by  men;  (c)  because  its 
effects  will  be  everlasting  —  in  the  re- 
demption of  the  soul  and  the  joys  of 
heaven.  In  all  the  glorious  eternity 
before  the  redeemed,  they  will  be  but 
developing  the  effects  of  that  gospel  on 
their  own  hearts,  and  eigoving  the  re- 
sults of  it  in  the  presence  of  God.  \  To 
vrtaeh  unto  ihtm  that  dwell  on  the  earth* 
To  flU  mem-Hui  ii  immediately  speoifi^d* 


7  Saying  with  a  loud  Toiee,  Fear 
God,  and  eive  glory  to  hiib ;  for  * 
the  hour  of  his  judgment  is  come: 

«  2Sa.23.5;  18.40.8. 
h  Ep.  3.  9.  c  c.  15. 4. 

Comp.  Matt,  .zxviii.  19;  Mark  xvL  1&. 
H  And  to  every  nation,  and  kindred^  Ac 
To  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men ;  to 
all  men  without  any  distinction  or  ex- 
ception. See  Notes  on  ch.  vii.  9.  The 
truth  here  taught  is,  that  the  gospel  is 
to  be  preached  to  all  men  as  on  an 
equality,  without  any  reference  to  their 
rank,  their  character,  or  their  complex- 
ion; and  it  is  implied  also  that  at  the 
time  referred  to,  this  viU  be  done. 
When  that  time  will  be,  the  writer  does 
not  intimate  farther  than  that  it  would 
be  after  the  beast  and  his  adherents  had 
attempted  to  stay  its  progress ;  and  for 
the  fulfilment  of  this>  therefore,  we  are 
to  look  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
rise  and  fall  of  that  great  Antichristian 
power  symbolized  by  the  beast  and  hia 
image.  This  is  in  entire  accordance 
with  the  prediction  in  Daniel.  See 
Notes  on  Ban.  vii.  19-22. 

7.  Saying^  with  a  loud  voice.  As  if 
all  the  nations  wore  summoued  to  hear. 
^  Fear  God.  That  is,  reverence,  honor, 
obey  God.  IB-ender  homage  not  to  the 
beast,  to  his  image,  or  to  any  idol,  but 
to  the  onlv  true  God.  This  is  the  »ub- 
etance  of  the  gospel — ^its  end  and  design 
— to  turn  men  from  all  forms  of  idol- 
worship  and  superstition,  to  the  worship 
of  the  only  true  God.  ^  And  give  glory 
to  him.  To  give  glory  to  him  is  to 
acknowledge  him  as  the  only  true  God ; 
to  set  up  his  pure  worship  In  the  heart; 
and  to  praise  him  as  the  great  Buler  of 
heaven  and  earth.  %  For  the  hour  of 
hia  Judgment  ie  come.  His  judgment  on 
the  beast  and  on  those  who  worship  him. 
The  imagery  here  is  substantially  the 
same  as  in  Dan.  vii.  9, 10, 14, 26, 27,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  refer- 
ence to  the  same  subject.  See  Notes  on 
those  verses.  The  main  idea  isj  that 
when  God  shall  be  about  to  cause  his 
gospel  to  spread  through  the  world,  there 
will  be,  as  it  were,  a  solemn  judgment 
on  that  Antichristian  power  which  had 
so  long  resisted  his  truth  and  persecuted 
his  saints,  and  that  on  the  fall  of  that 
power  his  own  kingdom  will  be  set  up 
QQ  tbo  earth;  thait  is,  in  tli«  laaguagt 
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and  worship  him  that  made  heaven, 
and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the 
fountains  of  waters. 

of  Daniel,  "the  kingdom,  and  the  do- 
minion, and  the  greatness  of  the  king- 
dom ander  the  whole  hearen,  shall  be 
given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High."  f  And  toorthip  him  that 
made  heaverty  atui  earth,  Ae.  The  true 
God,  the  Creator  of  all  things.  As 
already  remarked,  this  is  the  ultimate 
design  of  th6  gospel,  and  when  this  is 
accomplished,  the  great  end  for  which  it 
was  revealed  will  be  reached. 

The  design  of  this  portion  of  the  chap- 
ter (rs.  6,  7),  also,  was  to  comfort  those 
to  whom  the  book  was  addressed,  and 
in  the  same  way  to  comfort  the  church 
in  all  the  persecution  and  opposition 
which  the  truth  would  encounter.  The 
ground  of  consolation  then  was  that  a 
time  was  predicted  when  the '  ererlasting 
gospel'  would  be  made  to  fly  speedily 
through  the  earth,  and  when  it  would  be 
announced  that  a  final  judgment  had 
come  upon  the  great  Anti-christian 
power  which  had  prevented  its  being 
before  diffused  over  the  face  of  the  world. 
The  same  ground  of  encouragement  and 
consolation  exists  now,  and  the  more  so 
as  we  see  the  day  approaching ;  and  in 
all  times*  of  despondency  we  should  allow 
our  hearts  to  be  cheered  as  we  see 
that  great  Antlohristian  power  waning, 
and  as  we  see  evidence  that  the  way 
is  thus  preparing  for  the  rapid  and 
universal  diffusion  of  the  pure  gospel 
of  Christ. 

8.  Ajid  there  followed  another  angel. 
That  is,  in  the  vision.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  this  would,  in  the 
fulfilment,  succeed  the  other  in  time. 
The  chapter  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
representations,  all  designed  to  illustrate  \ 
the  same  general  thing,  and  to  produce 
the  same  general  effect  on  the  mind — 
that  the  gospel  would  be  finally  triumph- 
ant, and  that,  therefore,  the  hearts  of 
the  troubled  and  the  afflicted  should  be 
comforted.  The  representation  in  this 
verse,  bearing  on  this  point,  is,  that 
Babylon,  the  great  enemy,  would  fall  to 
rise  no  more.  %  Babylon,  This  is  the 
first  time  that  the  word  Babylon  occurs 
in  this  book,  though  it  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  afterwards,  ch.  xvi.  19,  xvii. 
6,  xviii  2, 10,  21.     In  reference  te  the 


8  And    there  followed  another 
angel,  saying,  Babylon  *  is  &llen, 

a  Is.  21.  9;  Je.  51.  7,  8 ;  c.  18. 2,  3. 

literal  Babylon,  the  word  is  used,  in 
the  New  Testament,  in  Matt  L  11,  12, 
13 ;  Acts  vii.  43 ;  1  Pet.  ▼.  13.  See  In- 
tro.  to  I.  Peter,  g  2.  Babylon  was  a 
well-known  city  on  the  Euphrates  (for  a 
full  description  of  which  see  Notes  on 
Isa.  4-nalysis  of  chs.  xiii.,  xiv.),  and  was 
in  the  days  of  its  pride  and  glory  the 
head  of  tiie  heathen  world.  In  refe* 
rence  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  this- 
place,  it  may  be  remarked  (1)  that  th« 
general  characteristics  of  Babylon  were, 
that  it  was  proud,  haughty,  insolent, 
oppressive.  It  was  chiefly  known  and 
remembered  by  the  Hebrew  people  as  a 
power  that  had  invaded  the  holy  land ; 
that  had  reduced  its  capital  and  temple 
to  ruins;  that  had  destroyed  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country,  subjecting  it  to 
the  condition  of  a  province,  and  that  had 
carried  away  the  inhabitants  into  a  long 
and  painful  captivity.  It  became,  there- 
fore, the  emblem  of  all  that  was  haughty 
and  oppressive,  and  especially  of  all  that 
persecuted  the  church  of  God.  (2)  The 
word  must  be  used  here  to  denote  some 
power  that  resembled  the  ancient  and 
literal  Babylon  in  these  characteristics. 
The  literal  Babylon  was  no  more;  but 
the  name  might  be  property  used  t« 
denote  a  similar  power.  We  are  to  seek, 
therefore,  in  the  application  of  this,  for 
some  power  that  had  the  same  general 
characteristics  which  the  literal  Babylon 
had.  (3)  In  enquiring,  then,  what  is 
referred  to  here  by  the  word  Babylon, 
we  may  remark  (a)  that  it  could  not  be 
the  literal  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates,  for 
the  whole  representation  here  is  of 
something  future,  and  the  literal  Baby- 
lon had  long  since  disappeared,  never, 
according  to  the  prophecies,  to  be  rebuilt. 
See  Notes  on  Isa.  xiii.  20-22.  (6)  All 
the  circumstances  require  us  to  under- 
stand this  of  Rome  —  at  some  period  of 
its  history:  —  for  Rome,  like  Babylon, 
was  the  seat  of  empire,  and  the  head  of 
the  heathen  world;  Rome  was  charac- 
terized by  many  of  the  same  attributes 
as  Babylon,  being  arrogant,  proud,  op- 
pressive ;  Rome,  like  Babylon,  wa^  dis- 
tinguished for  its  conquests,  and  for  the 
fact  that  it  made  all  other  nations  sub- 
ject to  its  control ;  Rome  had  been,  Uke 
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is  fallen,  that  great  dtj,  because 
dbe  made  all  nations  drink  of  the 

Babylon,  a  desolatiDg  power,  having 
destroyed  the  capital  of  the  holy  land 
and  burnt  its  beautiful  temple,  and  re- 
duced the  country  to  a  province.  Rome, 
like  Babylon  of  old,  was  the  most  formi- 
dable power  with  which  the  church  had 
to  contend.  Yet  (e)  it  is  not,  I  suppose. 
Borne  considered  as  Pa^an  that  is  here 
meant — but  Borne  considered  as  the 
prolongation  of  the  ancient  power  in  the 
Papal  form.  Alike  in  this  book  and  in 
Daniel,  Rome,  Pagan  and  Papal,  is  re- 
garded as  €m»  power;  standing  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  re- 
sisting its  progress  in  the  world ;  and  pre- 
renting  its  final  preralence.  See  Notes 
on  Ban.  vii.  When  that  falls,  the  last 
enemy  of  the  church  will  be  destroyed, 
and  the  final  triumph  of  the  true  religion 
will  be  speedy  and  complete.  See  Dan. 
▼ii  26,  27.  {d)  So  it  was  understood 
among  the  early  Christians.  Mr.  Gib- 
bon, speaking  of  the  expectations  of  the 
early  Ceristians  about  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  the  glory  of  the  literal  reign 
of  the  Messiah,  says,  "While  the  happi- 
ness and  glory  of  a  temporal  reign  were 
promised  to  the  disciples  of  Christ,  the 
most  dreadful  ealamities  were  denounced 
against  an  unbelieving  world.  The  edi- 
fication of  the  New  Jerusalem  was  to 
advance  by  equal  steps  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  mystio  Babylon ;  and  as  long 
as  the  emperors  who  reigned  before  Con- 
staotine  persisted  in  the  profession  of 
idolaby,  the  epitJiiet  of  Babylon  was  ap- 
plied to  the  city  and  to  the  empire  of 
Rome/'  i.p.2d3.  ^  la  fallen.  That  is, 
an  event  appeared  in  vision,  as  if  a 
mighty  city  fell  to  rise  no  more,  f  /« 
faUen,  This  is  repeated  to  give  em- 
phasis to  the  declaration,  and  to  express 
the  joyousness  of  that  event,  f  That 
mat  city.  Babylon  in  its  glory  wm  the 
largest  city  of  the  world ;  Rome,  m  its 
turn,  also  became  the  largest;  and  the 
expression  used  here  denotes  that  the 
power  here  referred  to  would  be  pro- 
perly represented  by  cities  of  their  mag- 
nitude, f  Because  the  made  all  natione 
drink  of  the  toine.  This  language  is 
probably  taken  fh)m  Jeremiah  li.  7: 
''Babylon  hath  been  a  golden  cup  in 
&e  Lord's  hand,  that  made  all  the 
earth  drunken :  the  nations  have  drunken 
of  the  win#^  thereibre  the  uatioiis  are 


wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  fomi* 

cation.    - 

■■-  -   -  • - 

mad.''  Babylon  here,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  custom  of  the  sacred 
writers  when  speaking  of  cities  (see  Notes 
on  Isa.  i.  8),  is  represented  as  a  female^- 
here  a  female  of  abandoned  character, 
holding  in  her  hand  a  cup  of  wine  to 
attract  her  lovers ;  that  is,  she  allures 
and  intoxicates  them.  This  is  a  beauti- 
ful image  to  denote  the  influence  of  a 
great  and  corrupt  city,  and  especially  a 
city  corrupt  in  its  religion,  and  devoted 
to  idolatry  and  superstition  —  and  may 
well  be  applied  either  to  Babylon  or 
Rome  literal  or  mystical,  f  Of  the 
wrath.  There  seems  an  incongruity  in 
the  use  'of  this  word  here,  and  Prof 
Stuart  proposes  to  render  it '  the  inflam- 
matory wine  of  her  fornication ;'  that  is, 
inebriating  wine ;  wine  that  excited  the 
passions  and  that  led  to  undeanness. 
He  supposes  that  the  word  here  used  — 
^;rtf;-— means  heatf  inflammation,  cor- 
responding to  the  Hebrew  SlDIl*    There 

are  no  instances,  however,  in  the  New 
Testamenty  in  which  the  word  is  used  in 
this  sense.  The  oommon  and  proper 
meaning  is  mind,  eoul/  then  mind 
agitated  with  passion,  or  under  the  in- 
fluence of  desire — a  violent  eommotion 
of  mind,  as  wrath,,  anger,  indignation. 
Bob,  Lex,  The  ground  of  the  represen- 
tation here  seems  to  be,  that  Jehovah  is 
often  described  as  giving  to  the  nations 
in  his  wrath  an  intoxicatang  cup,  sp  that 
they  should  reel  and  stagger  to  their 
destrnotion.  Comp.  Jer.  S.  7,  xxv.  15. 
The  meaning  here  is,  that  the  nations 
had  drunk  of  that  cup  which  brought  on 
the  torath  of  Ood  on  account  of  her 
'  fomioation.'  Babylon  is  represented 
as  a  harloty  with  a  cup  of  wine  in  her 
hand,  and  the  tffwt  of  drinking  that 
cup  was  to  expose  them  to  the  wratii  of 
God,  hence  called  'the  wine  of  the 
wrath  of  her  fornication :' — the  alluring 
onp  that  was  followed  by  wrath  on  ac>- 
eount  of  her  fornication.  %  Of  her  for- 
nieation.  Due  to  her  fornication.  The 
word  '  fornication'  here  is  used  to  denote 
epiritutU  undeanness;  that  is,  heathen 
and  superstitious  rites  and  observances. 
The  term  is  often  used  in  the  Scriptures 
as  applicable  to  idolatry  and  supersti- 
tion. The  general  meaning  here  U,  that 
Rome— Papal  Rome — wotiM  employ  aU 
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0  And  the  third  angel  followed 
them,  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  If* 
any  man  worship  the  beast  and  his 
imaee,  and  receive  his  mark  in  his 
forehead,  or  in  his  hand, 


a  G.  13. 14-10. 


forms  of  volaptnoos  allarementa  to  bring 
the  nations  to  the  worship  of  the  beast 
and  his  imago,  and  thai  tiie  '  wrath'  of 
God  would  be  ponred  oat  on  aocoant  of 
these  abominations. 

The  dengn  of  this  verse,  alsoy  ii  to 
impart  consolation  by  the  assoranoo  thai 
this  great  enemy — this  mighty,  formi- 
dable, pcrsecating  power — ^woold  be  en- 
tirely overthrown.  This  is  everywhere 
held  np  as  the  brightest  hope  of  the 
ehorch;  for  with  this  wiU  fSill  its  last 
great  enemy,  and  the  grand  obstmotlon 
to  the  finsi  triumph  of  the  gospel  on 
earth  will  be  removed. 

9.  And  the  third  angel /•Uowed  them. 
This  was  a  new  vision  designed  to  repre- 
sent the  removal  of  all  the  obstmctions 
to  the  final  prevalence  of  the  gospeL 
We  are  not  neessarily  to  suppose  ^*t 
this  event  would  suooeed  thoee  men- 
tioned before,  in  the  order  of  time, 
though  this  would  be  the  natural  oon- 
struotion.  The  design  of  this  is  to  show 
that  the  worshippers  of  the  beast  and 
his  image  would  be  certainly  and  finally 
destroyed.  ^  Saving  with  M  Umd  «otee. 
Making  a  loud  proclamation.  Yer.  7. 
f  ^  any  man  ioortkip  the  heaet  and  hit 
itnaae.  Notes  ch«  ziii.  4,  8, 12,  Id.  This 
declaration  is  universal,  affirming  of  ail 
who  thus  render  idolatrous  reverenoe 
to  the  power  r^resented  by  the  beast 
and  his  image,  that  they  should  drink  of 
Uie  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God.  The 
general  meaning  is,  that  they  were  guilty 
of  idolatry  of  a  gross  form,  and  whoever 
this  existed,  they  who  were  guilty  of  it 
would  come  under  the  denunciations  in 
the  Scriptures  against  Idolaters.  And 
why  should  not  such  denunciations  iall 
on  idolaters  under  the  Papacy  as  well 
as  on  others?  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  is  as  reeU  idolatry.ihere  as  in  the 
heathen  world  ?  Is  not  the  idolatiy  as 
gross  and  debasing  ?  Is  it  not  attended 
with  as  real  corruption  in  the  heart  and 
the  life  ?  Is  it  not  encompassed  with  as 
many  things  to  inflame  the  passions,  eor- 
rapt  the  morals,  and  alienate  the  soul 
from  God?    And  is  it  not  aU  the  wont 


10  The  same  shall  drink  *  of  tin 
wine  of  llie  wrath  of  Qod,  which  m 
ponred  out  without  mixture  into 
the  cup  of  his  indignation;  and 
he  shall  be  tormented  with  fire ' 


*  Ps.  76.  8. 


e  Q.  19. 20. 


for  being  a  perversion  of  Oliristiaaity^ 
and  prao<ased  under  the  forms  of  the 
religion  of  the  Saviour  ?  On  what  pirin* 
eiple  ahoiild  idolatry  be  denoimoed  and 
condemned  anywhere,  if  it  is  not  ia 
Papal  Rome  ?  Comp.  Notes  on  2  Thess. 
it  4.  %  And  rteeive  his  mark  in  Mo 
forehead,  or  in  hie  hand.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  xiiL  16.  The  word  'reemv^  hers 
implies  that  there  was,  on  their  party 
some  degree  of  voluntariness :  it  was  not 
a  mark  imprsswd  by/oree,  bat  a  saark 
received.  This  is  true  in  respect  to  all 
idolatry;  and  this  lays  the  grovid  for 
condemnation.  Whatever  ari  is  nsed  t» 
indiioe  men  to  worship  the  beast  and  his 
image,  it  is  still  tme  that  the  wonfaip^ 
pers  are  voh$ntaryf  and  that»  being  to- 
luntaiy,  it  is  right  that  they  should  be 
treated  as  sueh.  It  is  on  this  groond 
only  that  any  idolaters,  or  any  sinneis 
of  any  kind,  can  be,  in  the  proper  senss 
of  that  term,  puniehed, 

10.  The  eameehaU  drink  ofihe  what  of 
the  wrath  of  God,  See  Notes  on  ver.  8. 
The  '  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God'  is  the  onp 
in  tiie  hand  of  the  Lord,  which  when 
drunk  makes  them  reel  and  fiUL  The 
image  would  seem  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  act  of  holding  out  a  cup  of  poison 
to  a  condemned  man  that  he  might  drink 
and  die.  See  the  sentiment  here  express* 
ed  illustrated  in  the  Notes  on-Isa.  H.  IjT. 
%  Which  ie  poured  oat  anthout  mixturem 
Without  being  diluted  witii  water;  that 
is,  ia  its  full  strengtik  In  other  words, 
there  would  be  no  mitigation  of  the 
punishu  en  t.  %  Into  the  cup  of  hie  indig^ 
nation.  The  cup  held  in  nis  hand  and 
givMi  them  to  drink.  This  is  eiprss* 
sive  of  his  indignation,  as  it  eauses  then 
to  reel  and  &iL  The  sentiment  hers 
is  substantially  the  same,  though  in 
another  form,  as  that  whioh  is  expressed 
in  2  These,  ii.  12.  See  Notes  on  thstt 
verse,  f  And  he  ahall  be  tormentod. 
Shall  be  punished  in  a  manner  thast 
would  be  well  represented  by  being 
burned  with  fire  and  brimstono.  On  tki 
meaning  of  this  word,  see  Notes  on  oh. 
ic.  6,  si  10.  «€ompw  else  oh.  cttfL  f, 
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and  briiii$ione  in  the  presence  of 
the  holy  angels^  and  in  the  pre^ 
sence  of  the  Lamb : 

11  And  the  smoke  '  of  their 
torment  ascendeth  np  for  eyer  and 

10,  15,  XX.  10;  Mark  t.  7;  Luke  .riii. 
28 ;  Matt  viii.  29.  The  word  eommonly 
denotes  severe  torture,  f  With  jfire 
and  brimHone,  Am  if  with  burning 
sulpher.  See  Notes  on  Luke  xvii.  28- 
80.  Oomp.  Pff.  xi  6;  Job  xviii.  15; 
Eiek.  xxxviii.  22;  Isa.  xxx<  33.  7he 
imagery  is  taken  from  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Gen.  xix. 
24.  The  common  representation  of  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  is,  that 
it  will  be  in  the  manner  here  repre- 
sented. Mark  ix.  44-48;  Matt  v.  22, 
ziii.  42,  xviii.  9,  xxv.  41 ;  2  Peter  iii.  7 ; 
Jude  7 ;  Revl  xx.  14.  Comp.  Notes  on 
Matt  V.  22;  Mark  ix.  44.  f /n  tJte 
preeeHce  of  the  holy  attffeh.  This  may 
mean  either  (a)  tiiat  the  angels  will  be 
present  at  .their  condemnation  (Matt 
zxv.  31),  or  (h)  that  the  punuhment  will 
be  actually  witnessed  by  the  angels^^as 
it  is  most  probable  it  will  be.  Oomp. 
Luke  xvi.  23-26;  Isa.  Ixvi.  24.  \And 
in  the  preeenee  of  the  Lamb,  The  Lamb 
of  God — the  final  Judge.  This  also  may 
mean  either  that  the  condemnation  will 
occur  in  his  presence,  or  that  the  pnn- 
ishment  will  be  under  his  eye.  Both  of 
these  things  will  be  true  in  regard  to 
him )  and  it  will  be  no  small  aggrava- 
tion of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
that  it  will  occur  in  the  very  presence 
of  their  slighted  and  rejected  Saviour. 

11.  And  the  entoke  of  their  torment. 
The  smoke  proceeding  from  their  place 
of  torment  This  language  Is  probably 
derived  from  the  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gen.  xix. 
28).  <<And  he  [Abraham]  looked  to- 
ward Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  toward 
all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and  beheld,  and, 
lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  np  as 
the  smoke  of  a  furnace."  The  destruction 
of  these  cities  is  regarded  as  an  emblem 
of  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  and  the 
smoke  that  ascended  from  them  as  a  re- 
presentation of  that  which  ascends  from 
th^  place  where  the  wicked  suffer  for 
ever.  See  Notes  on  Jude  7.  %  Aecend- 
^h  up.  Continually  rises  from  that  world 
of  woe.  ^  For  ever  and  ever.  See  Notes 
on  Jttde  7.    This  does  not  indeed  affirm 


eTOT :  and  they  have  no  rest  *  day  nor 
night,  who  worship  the  beast  and  his 
ima^,  and  whosoever  receiveth  the 
mark  of  his  name. 

«  18.34. 10.  6  18.57.20,21. 

that  their  individual  sufferings  would  bo 
eternal  —  since  it  is  only  a  declaratioB 
that  'the  smoke  of  their  tc^rment  ascends ;' 
but  it  is  such  language  as  would  be  used 
on  the  supposition  that  they  would  suffer 
for  ever,  and  as  can  be  explained  only 
on  that  supposition.     It  implies  that 
their  torments  continued,  and  were  tho 
cause  of  that  ascending  smoke;  that  ia, 
that  they  were  tormented  while  it  as- 
cended, and  as  tiiiris  declared  to  be  'for 
ever  and  ever,'  it  implies  that  the  suffer*- 
ings  of  the  wicked  will  be  eternal :  and 
this  is  such  language  as  toofUd  not  and 
could  not  have  been  used  in  a  revelation 
from  God,  unless  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  is  eternal.   Comp.  Notes  on  Matt 
XXV.  46.     ^  And  they  have  no  rest  day 
nor  night,    'Day  and  night'  include  all 
time,  and  hence  the  phrase  is  used  to 
denote  perpetuity;  always.    The  mean- 
ing here  is,  that  they  never  have  any 
rest ;  any  interval  of  pain.   This  is  stated 
as  a  circumstance  strongly  expressive  of 
the  severity  of  their  torment     Here, 
rest  comes  to  the  sufferer.    The  prisoner 
in  his  cell  lies  down  on  his  bed,  though 
hard,  and  sleeps ;  the  over- worked  slave 
has  also  intervals  of  sleep;   the  eyes 
of  the  mourner  are  locked  in  repose,  and 
for  moments,  if  not  hours,  he  forgets  his 
sorrows;  no  pain  that  we  endure  on 
earth  can  be  so  certain  and  prolonged 
that  nature  will  not,  sooner  or  later,  find 
the  luxury  of  sleep,  or  will  find  rest  in  ^ 
the  grave.    But  it  will  be  one  of  the  bit- 
terest ingredients  in  the  cup  of  woe>  in  the 
world  of  despair,  that  this  luxury  will  bo 
denied  for  ever,  and  that  they  who  enter 
that  gloomy  prison  sleep  no  more ;  never 
know  the  respite  of  a  moment — never 
even  l<we  the  consciousness  of  their  heavy 
doom.    0  how  different  from  the  condi- 
tion of  sufferers    here!     And  0  how 
sad  and  strange  that  any  one  of  our  race 
will  persevere  in  sin,  and  go  down  to 
those  unmitigated  and  unending  sorrows ! 
^  Who  worship  the  bettet  and  hie  image, 
&,Q.    See  Notes  on  ch.  xiii.  4, 15.    %  And 
whosoever  receiveth  the  mark  of  his  name. 
See  Notes  s>n  ch.  xiii.  17.    The  meaning 
here  is,  that  sueh  worshippors  will 
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12  Here  is  the  patience  of  the 
eainis :  here  art  they  that  keep  the 
oommandmento  of  Qod,  and  the 
faith  of  Jesus. 

eeire  the  punishment  which  other  idola- 
ters and  sinners  do.  No  exception  will 
be  made  in  favor  of  an  idolator,  though 
be  worships  idols  under  the  forms  of  an 
abused  Christianity;  none  will  be  made 
in  faror  of  a  sinner  because  he  practised 
iniquity  under  the  garb  of  religion. 

12.  Htre  t«  the  patience  of  the  eainte. 
0ee  Notes  on  oh.  xiii.  10.  f  Here  are 
they  that  keep  the  eommandmeNto  of  Ood, 
That  is,  in  exeroising  such  patience. 
Those  who  exercise  that  'patience'  in 
these  long-continued  persecutions  and 
trials,  will  show  that  they  belong  to  those 
who  keep  the  commandments  of  Gk>d, 
and  are  his  true  children.  Or,  perhaps 
the  meaning  may  be,  *  here  is  a  disclo- 
sure respecting  the  final  destiny  of  these 
persecutors,  which  is  adapted  to  comfort 
and  sustain  the  saints  in  the  trials  which 
they  will  endure  ,*  an  encouragement  to 
constancy  in  obeying  the  commands  of 
God,  and  in  evincing  the  meek  futh  of 
the  gospel.'  %  And  the  faith  of  Je»u». 
To  encourage  persevering  faith  in  the 
Saviour.  In  these  times  of  trial  it  will 
be  shown  who  are  the  friends  of  the  Sa- 
viour; and  in  the  prospect  of  the  certain 
overthrow  of  all  the  enemies  of  God  and 
his  cause,  there  is  a  ground  of  encourage- 
ment for  continued  attachment  to  him. 

The  deaifft  jf  this  portion  of  the  chap- 
ter (vs.  9"  t),  is  to  encourage  Christians 
in  their  trials  by  the  assurance  that  this 
formidable  Antihristian  power  would  be 
overthrown,  and  that  all  the  enemies 
of  God  would  receive  their  just  doom  in 
the  world  of  despair.  Feiu^ul.as  that 
doctrine  is,  and  terrible  as  is  the  idea  of 
the  everlasting  suffering  of  any  of  the 
creatures  of  Ood,  yet  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  wicked  is  necessary  to  the  triumph 
of  truth  and  holiness,  and  there  is  con- 
solation in  the  belief  that  religion  will 
ultimately  triumph.  The  desire  for  its 
triumph  necessarily  supposes  that  the 
wicked  will  be  overthrown  and  pun- 
ished ;  and  indeed  it  is  the  aim  of  all 
governments,  and  of  all  administrations 
of  law,  that  the  wicked  shall  be  over- 
thrown, and  that  truth  and  justice  shall 
prevail.  What  would  be  more  consola- 
tory in  a  human  gfovernment  than  the 


13-  And  I  heard  a  Toioe  &om 
heavMi  saying  unto  me,  Writo» 
Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  *  in 

•  1  Th.  4. 14, 16. 


idea  that  all  the  wicked  would  be  arrest- 
ed and  punished  as  they  deserve !  For 
what  else  is  government  instituted  f 
For  what  else  do  magistrates  uid  poUoe 
officers  diseharge  the  functions  of  their 
office? 

13.  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven* 
A  voice  that  seemed  to  speak  from  heaven* 
f  Saving  unto  me,  Write,    Make  a  record 
of  this  truth.  We  may  suppose  that  John 
was  engaged  in  making  a  record  of  what 
he  saw  in  vision ;  he  was  now  instructed 
to  make  a  record  of  what  he  heard.  This 
passage  may  be  referred  to  as  a  juroof 
that  he  wrote  this  book  while  in  Patmos, 
or  as  the  heavenly  disclosures  were  made 
to  him,  and  ndt  afterwards  from  memory. 
f  Bleeeed  are  <Ae  dead.    That  is,  the  con- 
dition  of  those  who  die  in  the  manner 
which  is  immediately  specified,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  blessed  or  happy  one.    It 
is  much  to  be  able  to  say  of  the  dead  that 
they  are  '  blessed.'    There  is  so  much  in 
death  that  is  sad ;  we  so  much  dread  it 
by  nature ;  it  outs  us  off  from  so  much 
that  is  dear  to  us ;  it  blasts  so  many  hopes; 
and  the  grave  is  so  cold  and  cheerless  a 
resting-place,  that  we  owe  much  to  a  sys- 
tem of  religion  which  will  enable  us  to 
say  and  to  feel  that  it  is  a  blessed  thing 
to  die.    Assuredly  we  should  be  grateful 
for  any  system  of  religion  which  will  en- 
able us  thus  to  speak  of  those  who  are 
dead ;  which  will  enable  us,  with  corres* 
ponding  feeling,  to  look  forward  to  our 
own  departure  from  this  world.    %  Which 
die  in  the  Lord»    Not  all  the  dead ;  for 
God  never  pronounces  the.  condition  of 
the  wicked  who  die,  blessed  or  happy. 
Religion  guards  this  point,  and  confines 
the  declaration  to  those  who  furnish  evi- 
dence that  they  are  prepared  for  heaven. 
The  phrase  '  to  die  in  the  Lord'  implies 
the  following  things :  (1)  That  they  who 
thus  die  are  the  friends  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  language '  to  be  in  the  Lord'  is  often 
used  to  denote  true  attachment  to  him, 
or  close  union  with  him.     Comp.  John 
XT.  4-7 ;  Rom.  xvi.  13,  22 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  17, 
vii.  39 ;  Phil.  i.  14 ;  Col,  iv.  7.    The  assn- 
ranoe,  then,  is  limited  to  those  who  are 
sincere  Christians,  for  this  the  language 
properly  implies,  and  we  are  aiithoriswl 
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the  Lord  •  from  henceforth:  Yea, 
saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 


to  apply  it  only  as  there  is  evidence  of 
trae  religion.     (2)  To  *  die  in  the  Lord' 
would  seem  also  to  imply  that  there  should 
be,  at  the  time,  the  evidence  of  his  favor 
and  friendship.    This  would  apply  (a)  to 
.  those  who  die  as  martyrs,  giving  their 
lives  as  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  reli- 
gion, and  as  an  evidence  of  their  love  for 
it ;  and  (&)  to  those  who  liave  the  com- 
forting evidence  of  his  presence  and  favor 
on  the  bed  of  death.     ^  From  heneeforth, 
iirdpTi,    This  word  has  given  no  little 
perplexity  to  expositors,  and  it  has  been 
variously  rendered.  Some  have  connected 
it  with  the  word  bleated — '  blessed  hence- 
forth are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord ;' 
that  is,  they  will  be  ever-onward  blessed : 
some  with  the  word  dtc,  referring  to  the 
time  when    the   apostle  was  writing — 
5  blessed  are  they  who  after  this  time  die 
in  the  Lord,'  designing  to  comfort  those 
who  were   exposed  to  death,  and  who 
would  die  as  martyrs : — some  as  referring 
to  the  times  contemplated  in  these  visions 
—  'blessed  will  they  be  who  shall  die  in 
those  future  times.'    Witsius  understands 
this  as  meaning  that  from  the  time  of  their 
death  they  would  be  blessed,  as  if  it  had 
been  said,  immediately  after  their  disso- 
lution they  would  be  blessed.   Doddridge 
renders  it,  'henceforth  blessed  are  the 
9ead.'    The  language  is  evidently  not  to 
be  construed  as  implying  that  they  who 
had  died  in  the  faith  before  were  not 
happy,  but  that  in  the  times  of  trial  and 
persecution  that  were  to  come,  they  were 
to  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  blessed  who 
should  escape  from  these  sorrows  by  a 
Christian  death.     Scenes  of  woe  were  in- 
deed to  occur,  in  which  many  believers 
would  die.    But  their  condition  was  not 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  misfortune,  but 
of  blessedness  and  joy,  for  (a)  they  would 
die  in  an  honorable  cause ;  (6)  they  would 
emerge  from  a  world  of  sorrow;  and  (c) 
they  would  rise  to  eternal  life  and  peace. 
The  design,  therefore,  of  the  verse  is  to 
impart  consolation  and  support  to  those 
who  would   be  exposed  to  a  martyr's 
death,  and  to  those  who,  in  times  of  per- 
feontion,  would  see  their  frienis  exposed 
£0  such  a  death.    It  may  be  added  that 
the  declaration  here  made  is  true  still, 
uid  ever  will  be.    It  is  a  blessed  thing  to 
33 


from  their  labors ;  and  their  works 
do  follow  them. 

a  Or,  t)rom  henc^orth  saith  the  Spirit,  Tea. 

die  in  the  Lord.     ^  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit" 
The  Holy  Spirit ;  '  the  Spirit  by  whose 
inspiration  and  command  I  record  this. 
Doddridge.     ^  That  they  may  rest  from 
their  labors.     The  word    here  rendered 
labor  —  K6ros  —  means ^  properly  wailing, 
grief,  from  Kdirna,  to  beat,  and   hence  a 
beating  of  the  breast  as  in  grief.     Then 
the  word  denotes  toil,  labor,  effort  John 
iv.  38  J  1  Cor.  iii.  8,  xv.  68 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  5, 
X.  15,  XI.  23,  27.    It  is  here  used  in  the 
sense  of  wearisome  toil  in  doing  good,  in 
promoting  religion,  in  saving  souls,  in 
defending  the  truth.    From  such  toils  the, 
redeemed  in  heaven  will  be  released ;  for 
although  there  will  be  employment  there, 
it  will  be  without  the  sense  of  fatigue  or 
weariness.    And  in  view  of  such  eternal 
rest  from  toil,  we  may  well  endure  the 
labors  and  toils  incident  to  the  short  pe- 
riod of  the  present  life,  for  however  ar- 
duous or  difficult,  it  will  soon  be  ended. 
^  And  their  works  do  follow  them.    That 
is,  the  rewards  or  tho  conseqtiences  of  their 
works  will  follow  them  to  the  eternal 
world,  the  word  works  here  being  used 
for  the  rewards  or  results  of  their  works. 
In  regard  to  this,  considered  as  an  en- 
couragement to  labor,  and  a?  a  support 
in  the  trials  of  life,  it  may  be  remarked, 
(a)  that  all  that  the  righteous  do  and 
Biiffer  here  will  be  appropriately  recom- 
pensed  there,     (b)  This  is  all  that  can 
follow  a  man  to  eternity.    He  can  take 
with  him  none  of  his  gold,  his  landft,  his 
raiment ;  none  of  the  honors  of  this  11% , 
none  of  the  means  of  sensual  gratification 
All  that  will  go  with  him  will  be  his  char- 
acter, and  the  results  of  his  conduct  here, 
and,  in  this  respect>  etemitr  will  be  but  * 
prolongation  of  the  presefnt^life.    (o)  It  if 
one  of  the  highest  honors  of  our  nature 
that  we  can  make  the  present  affect  thf 
future  for  good ;  that  by  our  conduct  on 
the  earth  we  can  lay  the  foundation  for 
happiness  millions  of  ages  hence.    In  no 
other  respect  does  man  appear  so  digni- 
fied as  in  this ;  nowhere  do  we  so  dearly 
see  the  grandeur  of  the  soul  as  in  the  fact 
that  what  we  do  to-day  may  determine 
our  happiness  in  that  future  period,  when 
all  the  affairs  of  this  world  shall  have  been 
wound  up,  and  when  ages  which  oaimot 
now  be  numbered  shall  have  rolled  by.  It 
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14  And  I  looked,  and  behold  a 
white  cloud,  and  upon  the  cloud 
one  sat  like  *  unto  the  Son  of  man, 
haying  on  his  head  a  golden  crown, 
and  in  his  hand  a  sharp  sickle. 

15  And  another  angel  came  out 

«  Bm.  1. 20;  Da.  7. 18.  »  Joel  3. 13. 

ifl  then  a  glorions  thing  to  live,  and  will 
be  a  glorions  thing  to  die.  Comp.  Notes 
on  1  Cor.  XT.  58. 

14.  And  I  looked.  See  Notes  on  ver. 
1.  His  attention  is  arrested  by  a  new 
Tision.  The  Son  of  Man  himself  comes 
forth  to  close  the  scene,  and  to  wind  up 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  This  too  is  of 
the  nature  of  an  episode,  and  the  detign 
is  the  same  as  the  previous  visions  —  to 
support  the  mind  in  the  prospect  of  the 
trials  that  the  church  was  to  experience, 
by  the  assurance  that  it  would  be  finally 
triumphant,  and  that  every  enemy  would 
be  destroyed.  ^  And  behold  a  white 
tlottd.  Bright,  splendid,  dazzling  —  ap- 
propriate to  be  the  seat  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Comp.  Notes  on  Matt.  xvii.  5,  and 
Bev.  i  7.  See  also  Luke  xx.  27,  Acts 
L  9,  Bev.  X.  1,  Matt  xxiv.  30,  xxvi.  64, 
1  Thess.  iv.  17.  %  And  vpon  the  cloud 
one  eatf  like  unto  the  Son  of  man,  Comp. 
}7otes  on  ch.  L  13,  and  Daniel  viL  13. 
It  is  probable  that  there  is  here  a  de- 
signed reference  to  the  passage  in  Dan- 
iel. The  meaning  is,  that  one  appeared 
on  the  cloud  in  a  human  form,  whom 
John  at  once  recognized  as  he  to  whom 
tiie  appellation  of  'the  Son  of  man' 
peculiarly  belonged  —  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  meaning  of  that  term  had  not  been 
fixed  in  the  time  of  Daniel  (vii.  13); 
subsequently  it  was  appropriated  by  the 
Saviour,  and  was  the  favorite  term  by 
which  he  chose  to  speak  of  himself. 
Matt.  viii.  20,  ix.  6,  x.  23,  xi.  19,  xiu  8, 
32,  40,  et  al,  ^  Having  on  hie  head  a 
golden  erovon.  Appropriate  to  him  as 
King.  It  was  mainly  in  virtue  of  his 
kingly  power  and  office  that  the  work 
was  to  be  done  which  John  is  now  about 
to  describe.  ^  An^  in  hie  hand  a  eharp 
•iokle.  The  word  tickle  here — ipixavov 
—  means  a  crooked  knife  or  scythe  for 
gathering  the  harvest,  or  vintage,  by 
cutting  off  the  clusters  of  grapes.  See 
ver.  17.  The  image  of  a  harvest  is  often 
employed  in  the  New  Testament  to  de- 
Mribe  moral  subjects.  Matt  ix.  37,  38, 
»ii.  80,  39;  Mark  iv.  29;  Luke  x.  2; 


of  the  temple,  crying  with  a  load 
voice  to  him  that  sat  on  the  cloudy 
Thrust  *  in  thy  sickle,  and  reap: 
for  the  time  is  come  ibr  thee  to 
reap :  for  the  harrcst «  of  the  earth 
is  •ripe. 

c  Je.  61. 33 ;  Mat  13. 39.         d  Or,  dried. 

John  iv.  35.  Here  the  reference  is  to 
the  consummation  of  all  things,  whes 
the  great  harvest  of  the  world  will  be 
reaped,  and  when  all  the  enemies  of  the 
church  will  be  cut  off —  for  that  is  the 
grand  idea  which  is  kept  before  the 
mind  in  this  chapter.  In  various  forms, 
and  by  various  images,  that  idea  had 
already  been  presented  to  the  mind,  but 
here  it  is  introduced  in  a  grand  closing 
image,  as  if  the  grain  of  the  harvest- 
field  were  gathered  in  —  illustrating  the 
reception  of  the  righteous  into  the  king- 
dom— ^and  the  fruit  of  the  vineyard  were 
thrown  into  the  wine- press,  representing 
the  manner  in  which  the  wicked  would 
be  crushed  (vs.  19,  20). 

15.  And  another  angel.  The  fourth 
in  order,  vs.  6,  8,  9.  %  Came  out  of  th^ 
temple.  See  Notes  on  ch.  xi.  19.  Came, 
as  it  were,  from  the  immediate  presence 
of  God ;  for  the  temple  was  regarded  as 
his  peculiar  dwelling-place,  f  Crying 
with  a  loud  voice  to  him  that  eat  on  the 
cloud.  To  the  Messiah,  ver.  14.  That 
is,  the  command  was  borne  directly  from 
Qod  by  the  angel  to  the  Messiah,  to  go 
forth  and  reap  the  great  harvest  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  a  command  of  the  angel, 
but  a  command  from  God  the  Father  to 
the  Son.  This  is  in  accordance  with  all 
the  representations  in  the*  New  Testa- 
ment, that  the  Son  as  Messiah  or  Be- 
deemer  is  subordinate  to  the  Father, 
and  performs  the  work  which  has  been 
given  him  to  do.  See  John  iii.  16,  17, 
V.  19,  X.  18,  xii,  49,  xiv.  31.  Comp. 
Notes  on  Rev.  i.  1.  ^  Thruet  in  thy 
eicklCf  and  reap.  Into  the  great  harvest 
of  the  world,  f  For  the  time  is  come  for 
thee  to  reap.  That  is,  'the  harvest  which 
thou  art  to  reap  is  ripe ;  the  seed  which 
thou  hast  sown  has  grown  up ;  the  earth 
which  thou  hast  cultivated  has  produced 
this  golden  grain,  and  it  is  fit  tiiat  thou 
shouldst  now  gather  it  in.'  This  lan- 
guage is  appropriately  addressed  to  the 
Son  of  God,  for  all  the  fruits  of  righte- 
ousness on  the  earth  may  be  regarded 
as  the  result  of  his  culture,     f  For  <A« 
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16  And  he  that  sat  on  the  cloud 
thrust  in  his  sickle  on  the  earth ; 
and  the  earth  was  reaped. 

17  And  another  an^el  came  out 
of  the  temple  which  is  in  heaven, 
he  also  having  a  sharp  sickle. 

18  And  another  angel  came  out 
from  the  altar,  which  had  power 
over  fire:  and  cried  with  a  loud 
crj  to  him  that  had  the    sharp 

harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripe.  The  '  har- 
vest' in  reference  to  the  righteous  —  the 
frait  of  the  good  seed  sown  hy  the  Sa- 
viour ^nd  his  apostles  and  ministers. 
The  time  alluded  to  here  is  the  end  of 
the  world,  when  the  affairs  of  earth  shall 
be  about  to  be  wound  up.  The  design 
is  to  state  that  the  Redeemer  will  then 
gather  in  a  great  and  glorious  harvest, 
and  by  this  assurance  to  sustain  the 
hearts  of  his  people  in  times  of  trial  and 
persecution. 

16.  And  he  that  sat  on  the  cloud.  The 
Saviour,  ver.  14.  f  Thrust  in  his  sickle 
on  the  earth.  To  cut  down  the  harvest  ,* 
that  is,  to  gather  his  people  to  himself. 
%  And  the  earth  was  reaped.  So  far  as 
the  righteous  were  concerned.  The  end 
bad  oome;  the  church  was  redeemed; 
the  work  contemplated  was  accom- 
plished ;  and  the  results  of  the  work  of 
the  Saviour  were  like  a  glorious  harvest. 

17.  And  another  angel.  The  fifth  in 
order.  This  angel  came  for  a  different 
purpose — with  reference  to  the  cutting 
off  of  the  enemies  of  God,  represented 
by  the  gathering  of  a  vintage.  Gomp. 
Matt.  xiii.  41,  xxiv.  31.  %  Came  out  of 
the  temple  which  is  in  heaven.  Sent,  or 
oommiBsioned  by  €K>d.  See  Notes  on 
ver.  15.  ^  He  also  having  a  sharp 
sickle.  On  the  word  siekUt  see  Notes 
on  ver.  14. 

18.  And  another  angel.  The  sixth  in 
order.  He  came,  like  the  angel  in  ver. 
16,  with  a  command  to  him  who  had  the 
sickle  to  go  forth  and  execute  his  com- 
mission. ^  Came  out  from  the  cdtar. 
This  stood  in  the  front  of  the  temple 
(see  Notes  on  Matt  xxL  12,  comp.  Notes 
on  Matt.  V.  23,  24),  and  was  the  place 
where  burnt-saorifioes  we^e  mado*  As 
the  work  now  to  be  done  y^t^a  a  work  of 
destruction,  this  waa  ^  appropriate 
place  in  the  repreMotati^f,  f  Which 
had  power  over  firs,.   ^  tV  b^  t«pt  the 


sickle,  saying,  *  Thrust  in  thy  sharp 
sickle,  and  gather  the  clusters  of 
the  vino  of  the  earth ;  for  her  grapes 
are  fully  ripe. 

19  And  the  angel  thrust  in  hia 
sickle  into  the  earth,  and  gathered 
the  vine  of  the  earth,  and  cast  U 
into  the  great  wine-press  *  of  the 
wrath  of  God. 


a  ver.  16. 


b  0. 19. 15. 


fire  on  the  altar.  Fire  is  the  usual  em- 
blem of  destruction;  and  as  the  work 
now  to  be  done  was  such,  it  was  proper 
to  represent  this  angel  as  engaged  in  it. 
^  And  cried  with  a  loud  cry^  Ac.  See 
ver.  15.  That  is,  he  came  forth  as  with 
a  command  from  God,  to  call  on  him 
who  "was  appointed  to  do  the  work  of 
destruction,  now  to  engage  in  perform- 
ing it.  The  time  had  fully  come. 
f  Thrust  in  thy  sharp  sickle,  Ver,  15. 
f  And  gather  the  clusters  of  the  vine  of 
the  earth.  That  portion  of  the  eartih 
which  might  be  represented  by  a  vine- 
yard in  which  the  grapes  were  to  be 
gathered  and  crushed.  The  image  here 
employed  occurs  elsewhere  to  denote  the 
destruction  of  the  wicked.  See  the  very 
beautiful  description  in  Isa.  Ixiii.  1-6, 
respecting  the  destruction  of  Edom,  and 
the  Notes  on  that  passage.  ^  For  her 
grapes  are  fully  ripe.  That  is,  the  time 
has  come  for  the  ingathering,*  or,  to 
apply  the  image,  for  the  winding  up  of 
human  affairs  by  the  destruction  of  the 
wicked.  The  time  here,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious represMitation,  is  the  end  of  the 
world;  and  the  design  is  to  comfort  the 
church  in  its  trials  and  persecutions,  by 
the  assurance  tiiat  all  its  enemies  wiU 
be  cut  off. 

19.  And  the  atufcl  thrust  in  his  sickle 
into  the  earth.  That  is,  into  that  part 
of  the  earth  which  might  be  represented 
by  a  vineyard ;  or  the  earth  considered 
as  having  been  the  abode  of  wicked  men. 
%  And  east  it  tnto  the  great  vnne-press 
of  the  wrath  of  God,  See  Isa.  Ixiii.  1-6. 
That  is,  the  wine-press  where  the  grapes 
are  crushed,  and  where  the  juice,  resem- 
bling blood,  flows  out,  may  be  used  as  a 
symbol  to  denote  the  destruction  of  the 
wicked  in  the  last  day ;  and  as  the  num* 
hers  will  be  immensely  great,  it  is  ocJled 
the  *gre€a  wine-press  of  divine  wrath.' 
The  symbol  appears  to  be  ued  h«te 
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20  And  ilie  wine-press  was  trod- 
den •*  without  *  the  city,  end  blood « 
eame  oat  of  the  wine-press,  eyen  * 

«Is.0B.3.  *  He.  13. 11, 12. 

•like  wiUi  reference  to  the  color  of  the 
wine  resembling  blood,  mnd  the  pmmire 
neceMtfy  to  force  it  out;  Mid  thus  em- 
ployed, it  i«  one  of  the  most  striking 
emblems  conceivable  to  denote  the  final 
destmction  of  the  wicked. 

20.  And  ike  mn€-prtm  wtu  trodden 
wUkout  the  eity.  The  representation  was 
made  om  if  it  were  outside  of  the  city ; 
that  is,  the  city  of  Jemsalem,  for  that  is 
represented  as  the  abode  of  the  holy. 
The  word  trodden  refers  to  the  manner 
in  which  wine  was  usually  prepared,  by 
being  trodden  by  the  feet  of  men.  See 
Notes  on  Isa.  IxiiL  2.  The  wine-press 
was  usually  in  the  yineyard  —  not  in  a 
city — and  this  is  the  representation  here. 
As  appeuing  to  the  eye  of  John,  it  was 
not  within  Uie  walls  of  any  city,  but 
standing  withouL  f  And  blood  eame 
out  of  the  wine-prem.  The  representa- 
tion is,  that  there  would  be  a  great  de- 
struction which  would  be  well  represented 
by  the  juice  flowing  from  a  wine-press. 
f  Even  unto  the  hor§e-bridle9.  Deep- 
as  blood  would  be  in  a  field  of  slaughter 
where  it  would  come  up  to  the  very  bri- 
dles of  the  horses.  The  idea  is,  that 
there  would  be  a  great  slaughter.  ^  By 
the  epaee  of  a  thoueand  and  au^  hundred 
furUmge.  That  is,  two  hundred  miles  ; 
oovering  a  space  two  hundred  miles 
square  —  a  lake  of  blood.  This  is  de- 
signed to  represent  a  greeit  slaughter; 
but  why  the  spaoe  here  employed  to 
describe  it  was  ehosen  is  unknown. 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  in  allu- 
sion to  the  length  of  Palestine.  Prof. 
Stuart  supposes  that  it  refers  to  the 
breadth  of  Italy,  and  that  the  allusion 
is  to  the  attack  made  on  the  city  of  the 
beast  But  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
why  this  space  was  chosen,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary. The  idea  is,  that  there  would 
be  a  slaughter  so  great,  as  it  were^  as  to 
produce  a  lake  or  sea  of  blood ;  tuat  the 
enemies  of  the  church  would  be  com- 
pletely and  finally  overthrown,  and  that 
tho  church,  therefore,  delivered  from  all 
its  enemies,  would  be  triumphant. 

The  design  of  this,  as  of  the  previous 
representations  in  this  chapter,  is  to 
«how  that  all  the  enemies  of  God  will 


onto  the  horBe-bridles,  by  the  spaoe 
of  a  thousand  and  six  handled  fiip* 
longs. 

c  la  84. 7.  4  6 19. 14. 

be  destroyed,  and  that»  therefore,  the 
hearts  of  the  fidends  oi  relipon  should 
be  eheered  and  consoled  in  the  trials 
and  persecutions  which  were  to  come 
upon  it.  What  could  be  better  fitted  to 
sustain  the  church  in  the  time  of  trial, 
than  the  assurance  that  every  foe  will 
'be  ultimately  cut  off?  What  is  better 
fitted  to  sustain  the  heart  of  the  indi- 
vidual believer  than  the  assurance  that 
all  hie  foes  will  be  qndled,  and  that  hn 
will  be  ere  long  safe  in  heaven  ? 

CHAPTBR  XV. 

AHALT8I8  OV  THE  CHAPTBB. 

This  chapter  has  a  close  connexion  in 
design  with  the  previous  chapter.  In 
that,  pledges  and  assurances  had  been 
given  that  all  the  enemies  of  religion 
would  be  cut  off,  and  that  the  church 
would  be  ultimately  triumphant,  and  par- 
ticularly that  that  formidable  Antichris- 
tian  power  represented  by  the  'beast' 
would  be  destroyed.  This  chapter  com- 
mences the  statement  in  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  pledges  would  be 
accomplished,  and  the  statement  is  pur« 
sued  through  the  subsequent  chapters, 
giving  in  detail  what  is  here  promised  in 
a  general  manner.  The  vision  in  this 
chapter  may  be  thus  described : — 

L  The  writer  sees  a  new  sign  or  won- 
der  in  heaven.  Seven  angels  appear, 
having  the  seven  last  plagues  that  fill  up 
or  complete  the  wrath  of  God ;  represent- 
ing the  wrath  that  is  to  come  upon  the 
beast,  or  the  complete  overthrow  of  this 
formidftble  Antichristian  power,  ver.  1. 

II.  Those  who  in  former  times  had 
'  gotten  the  victory  over  the  beast,'  now 
appear  standing  on  a  sea  of  glass,  re- 
joicing and  rendering  thanks  for  the 
assurance  that  this  great  enemy  of  the 
church  was  now  to  be  destroyed,  and 
that  now  all  nations  were  to  come  and 
worship  before  God,  vs.  2-4. 

III.  The  writer  sees  the  interior  of  the 
temple  opened  in  heaven,  and  the  seven 
angels,  having  the  seven  plagues,  issuing 
forth  to  execute  their  commission.  They 
come  clothed  in  pure  and  white  linen, 
and  girded  with  golden  girdles.    One  of 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

AND  I  Baw  another  flign  in  hear 
yen^   great    and    marvelloas, 
seven  angels  having  the  seven  last 

the  four  beasts  before  the  throne  forth- 
with gives  them  the  seven  golden  vials 
fiili  of  the  wrath  of  Qod,  to  empty  them 
upon  the  earth,  that  is,  to  bring  upon 
tiie  beast  the  predicted  destmotion.  The 
temple  is  immediately  filled  with  smoke, 
so  that  no  one  might  enter;  that  is,  no 
one  oonld  now  approach  to  make  inter- 
cession, and  the  destmotion  of  this  great 
enemy's  power  is  now  certain,  vs.  ^S. 

This  chapter,  therefore,  is  merely  in- 
troductory to  what  follows,  and  its  inter- 
pretation is  attended  with  no  particular 
difficulty,  tt  is  a  beautiful  scenic  rep- 
resentation preparatory  to  the  infliction 
of  predicted  judgments,  and  designed 
to  introduce  i^e  account  of  those  judg- 
ments with  suitable  circumstances  of  so- 
lemnity. 

1.  And  I  naw  another  tign  in  heaven. 
Another  wonder,  or  extraordinary  sym- 
bol. The  word  eign  here — ov/ii^to* — is 
the  same  which  in  ohs.  xii.  1,  3,  xiii.  13, 
is  rendered  vmnder  and  wondere,  and  in 
ohs.  xiii.  14,  xvi.  14,  xix.  20,  miraclee. 
The  word  is  not  elsewhere  found  in  the 
book  of  Revelation,  though  it  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament.  8ee  it  explained  in  the 
Notes  on  ch,  xiL  1.  Here  it  is  used  to 
denote  something  wonderful  or  marvel- 
lous. This  is  represented  as  appearing 
in  heaven,  for  the  judgments  that  were 
to  fall  upon  the  world  were  to  come 
thence.  Comp.  ch.  xi.  19,  xii.  1,  xiv.  1, 
6,  13,  14,  17.  %  Great  and  marvelloua. 
Great  and  wonderful,  or  fitted  to  excite 
admiration — ^vftavriv.  The  subsequent 
statements  fully  justify  this,  and  show 
that  the  vision  was  one  of  portentous 
character,  and  that  was  fitted  to  hold  the 
mind  in  adtonishment.  %  Seven  angeU, 
Gomp.  Notes  on  oh.  1.  4.  %  ffaving  the 
eeven  laet  flaguee.  The  article  here,  *ihe 
seven  last  plagues,'  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  plagues  referred  to  had  been 
before  specified,  or  that  it  would  be  at 
once  understood  what  is  referred  to. 
These  plagues,  however,  havo^  not  been 
mentioned  before,  and  the  reason  why 
the  article  is  used  here  seems  to  bo  this : 
the  destruction  of  this  great  Antiohristian 
power  had  h^en  ditthi&y  mentioned,  oh. 


plagues:  for  in  them  is  filled  nptiie 
wrath  «  of  God. 
2  And  I  saw  as  it  were  a  sea  '  of 

a  e.  14. 10.  ^  0. 4.  0. 

xiv.  That  might  be  spoken  of  as  a  thing 
now  well  known,  and  the  mention  of  it 
would  demand  the  article  ]  and  as  that 
was  well  known,  and  would  demand  the 
article,  so  any  allusion  to  it,  or  descrip- 
tion of  it,  might  be  spoken  of  in  the  same 
manner,  as  a  thing  tiiat  was  definite  and 
fixed,  and  hence  the  mention  of  the 
plagues  by  which  it  was  to  be  accom- 
plished, would  be  referred  to  in  the  same 
manner.  The  word  plagues  —  vXijyStSf 
from  T\ny^  —  means  properly  a  wound 
caused  by  a  stripe  or  blow,  and  is  fre* 
quently  rendered  etripe  and  etripee, 
Luke  xii.  48;  Acts  xvi.  23,  33;  2  Cor. 
vi  5,  xi.  23.  It  does  not  elsewhere  oc- 
cur in  the  New  Testament  except  in  the 
book  of  Revelation.  In  this  book  it  is 
rendered  wound  in  ch.  xiii.  3, 12, 14 ;  and 
plagues  in  ch.  ix.  20,  xL  6,  xv.  1,  6,  8, 
xvL  9,  21,  xviii.  4»  8,  xxi.  9,  xxii.  18.  It 
does  not  occur  elsewhere.  The  secondary 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  meaning 
in  the  passage  before  us,  is  a  etripe  or 
blow  infiioted  hy  Ood;  calamity  or  pun- 
ishment. The  word  'last'  means  those 
under  which  the  order  of  things  here  re^ 
ferred  to  would  terminate;  the  winding 
up  of  the  afiairs  respecting  the  beast  and 
his  image, — ^not  necessarily  the  closing 
of  the  aJfairs  of  the  world.  Important 
events  were  to  occur  subsequent  to  the 
destruction  of  this  Antiohristian  power 
(xix.-xxii.),  but  th^e  were  the  plaguei 
which  would  come  finally  upon  tiie  beast 
and  his  image,  and  which  would  termi- 
nate the  existence  of  this  formidable 
enemy,  f  For  in  them  ie  jiUed  up  the 
wrath  of  God,  That  is,  in  regard  to  the 
beast  and  his  image.  All  the  expressions, 
of  the  divine  indignation  towards  that 
oppressive  and  persecuting  power  will 
be  completed  or  exhausted  by  the  pour- 
ing out  of  the  contents  of  the^e  vials. 
Gomp.  Notes  on  ch.  x.  7,  where  the  word 
rendered  ^^<2  vp^irekio^ — ^is  rendered 
finished, 

2.  And  I  saw  as  it  were  a  sea  o/glass» 
In  eh.  iv.  6,  a  similar  vision  is  recorded-— 
''And  before  the  throne  there  was  a  sea 
of  glass,  like  unto  a  crystal."  See  the 
Notes  on  that  passage.  The  sea  of  glass 
here  means  a  sea  clear,  peUueid,  lik* 
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riasi  ndogledwitJi  fire:  *  and  them 
that  had  gotten  the  Tictory  over  ^ 
the  beast,  and  over  his  image,  and 
over  his  mark,  and  over  the  number 

•  Is.  4. 4, 6.  »€.  13. 16-17. 

glass:  an  expanse  that  seemed  to  be 
made  of  glass.  There  it  was  entirely 
^lear;  here  it  is  mingled  with  fire. 
f  Mingled  with /ire.  That  is,  a  portion 
of  the  sea  was  red  like  fire.  It  was  not 
all  elear  and  pellucid,  as  in  ch.  iy.  6,  bat 
It  was,  as  it  were,  a  tesselated  expanse, 
composed  in  part  of  what  seemed  to  be 
glass,  and  in  part  of  a  material  of  a  red 
or  fierr  color.  In  the  former  case  (ch. 
It.  6),  the  emblem  was  designed  to  repre- 
sent the  pare  worship  of  heaven  without 
reference  to  any  other  symbolic  design, 
and  hence  the  sea  is  wholly  clear  and  peU 
Inoid ;  here,  in  connexion  with  the  par- 
pose  of  famishing  an  appropriate  symbol 
of  the  divine  mi^esty,  there  is  united 
the  idea  of  punishment  on  the  foes 
of  God,  represented  by  the  fiery  or  red 
eolor.  -If  it  is  proper,  from  conjecture, 
to  suggest  the  meaning  of  this  as  an  em- 
blem, it  would  be  that  the  foundation  ^- 
the  main  element — of  all  the  divine  deal- 
ings is  justice  or  holiness — ^represented 
by  the  portion  of  the  sea  that  seemed  to 
be  glass ,'  and  that  there  was,  in  this  case, 
intermingled  with  that,  the  image  of 
wrath  or  anger — ^represented  by  the  por- 
tion that  was  fiery  or  red.  The  very 
sightof  the  pavement,  therefore,  on  which 
they  stood  when  worshipping  God  would 
keep  before  their  minds  impressive  views 
of  his  character  and  dealings.  ^  And 
them  that  hcid  gotten  the  victory  over  the 
he€ut.  Ch.  xiii.  11.  Thi&t  is,  they  who 
had  gained  arictory  in  times  of  persecu- 
tion and  temptation ;  or  they  whom  the 
'  beast'  had  not  been  able  by  arts  or  arms 
to  subdue.  The  persons  referred  to  here, 
I  suppose,  are  those  who  in  the  long  do- 
minion of  the  Papal  power,  and  amidst 
all  its  arts  and  corruptions  —  its  threats 
and  persecutions— had  remained  stead- 
fast in  the  truth,  and  who  might  thus  be 
said  to  have  gained  a  victory  — for  such 
.Victories  of  piety,  virtue,  and  truth, 
amidst  the  corrupting  influences  of  sin 
and  error,  and  the  intimidations  of  power, 
are  the  most  important  that  are  gained 
in  this  world.  ^  And  over  hie  image. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  xiii.  14, 16.  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  they  had  not  been  led  to 


of  his  name,  stand  on  the  sea  of 
glass,  having  the  harps  *  of  God. 

3  And  they  sing  the  song  of 
Moses  *  the  servant  of  Gtod,  and  the 

e  c  14.  2.       tf  Ex.  15. 1-19.   De.  82. 1-43. 

apostatise  by  the  dread  of  the  power  re- 
presented here  by  the  'image  of  the 
beast.'  In  all  the  attempts  of  that  power 
to  subdue  them — to  intimidate  them-— to 
induce  them  to  ^ve  up  tiieir  attachment 
to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  —  tbey  had 
remained  steadfast  in  the  faith,  and  had 
triumphed,  f  And  over  hie  mark.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  xiii.  10.  Over  all  the  at- 
tempts of  the  beast  to  fix  his  mark  upon 
them,  or  to  designate  them  as  his  own. 
%  And  over  the  number  of  hie^name.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  xiiL  17,  18.  Over  all  the 
attempts  to  fix  upon  them  that  myste- 
rious number  which  expressed  his  name. 
The  general  sense  is,  that  in  times  of 
general  error  and  oorruption ;  when  the 
true  friends  of  Christ  were  exposed  to 
persecution ;  when  every  effort  was  made 
to  induce  them  to  become  the  followers 
of  the '  beast,'  and  to  yield  to  the  corrupt 
system  represented  by  the  <  beast,'  they 
remained  unmoved,  and  adhered  firmly 
to  the  truth.  The  number  of  inch  in  the 
aggregate  was  not  small  ,*  and  with  great 
beauty  and  propriety  they  are  here  repre- 
sented as  rejoicing  and  giving  thanks  to 
God  on  the  overthrow  of  that  corrupt 
and  formidable  power,  f  Stand  on  the 
seao/glaae.  That  is,  before  God.  They 
are  now  seen  in  heaven,  redeemed  and 
triumphant.  %  Having  the  harpe  of  God, 
Harps  that  pertained  to  the  worship  of 
God ;  harps  to  be  employed  in  his  praise. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  xiv.  2. 

3.  And  they  sing  the  eong  of  Moeee  the 
eervant  of  Ood.  A  song  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise,  such  as  Moses  taught  the 
Hebrew  people  to  sing  after  their  de- 
liverance from  Egyptian  bondage.  See 
Ex.  XV.  The  meaning  here  is  not  that 
they  would  sing  that  identical  song,  but 
that  as  Moses  taught  the  people  to  cele- 
brate their  deliverance  with  an  appro- 
priate hymn  of  praise,  the  redeemed 
would  celebrate  their  delivery  and  re- 
demption in  a  similar  manner.  There 
is  an  obvious  propriety  here  in  referring 
to  the  '  Song  of  Moses,'  because  the  cir- 
cumstances are  very  similar;  the  occasion 
of  the  redemption  from  that  formidable 
Antichristiaa  power  here  referred  to  had 
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song  of  the  Lamb,  *  saying,  Great 
and  marvellous  are  thy  works, 
Lord  God  Almighty;  just  and 
true  are  thy  ways,*  thou  King 
of ''  saints. 


a  c.  14. 3. 
c  Or,  nations,  or,  agts. 


b  Ho8. 14. 9. 
d  Je.  10. 17. 


a  strong  resembluice  to  the  rescue  from 
Egyptian  bondage,  f  And  the  song  of 
the  Lamb,  The  hymn  which  is  sung  in 
honor  of  the  Lamb,  as  their  great 
•deliverer.  Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  v.  9,  10, 
12,  13.  ^  Saying,  Great  and  marvelloue 
are  thy  worke.  See  Notes  on  ver.  1. 
The  meaning  is,  that  great  power  was 
evinced  in  redeeming  them;  and  that 
the  interposition  of  the  divine  goodness 
in  doing  it  was  marvellous,  or  was  such 
as  to  excite  wonder  and  admiration. 
^  Lord  Ood  Almighty.  This  would 
seem  to  mean  the  same  thing  as  the  ex- 
pression so  common  in,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, '  Jehovah,  God  *of  hosts.'  The 
union  of  these  appellations  gives  solem- 
nity and  impressiveness  to  the  ascrip- 
tion of  praise,  for  it  brings  into  view  the 
fact  that  he  whose  praise  is  celebrated  is 
Lord — ^the  Jehotah — the  uncreated  and 
eternal  One;  that  he  is  God — the  Cre- 
ator, upholder,  and  Sovereign  of  all 
things;  and  that  he  \b  Almighty — having 
all  power  in  all  worlds.  All  these 
names  and  attributes  are  suggested  when 
we  think  of  redemption ;  for  all  the  per- 
fections of  a  glorious  Qod  are  suggested 
in  the  redemption  of  the  soul  from 
death.  It  is  the  Zorc2-^the  Ruler  of  all 
worlds;  it  is  God — the  Maker  of  the 
race,  and  the  Father  of  the  race,  who 
performs  the  work  of  redemption ;  and 
it  is  a  work  which  oonld  be  accomplished 
only  by  one  who  is  Almighty,  f  Just 
and  true.  The  attributes  of  justice  and 
truth  are  brought  prominentiy  into  view 
also  in  the  redemptioii  of  man.  The 
fact  that  God  is  just,  and  that  in  all  this 
work  he  has  been  careful  to  maintain 
his  justice  (Rom.  iii.  26);  and  the  fact 
that  he  is  true  to  himself,  true  to  the 
creation,  true  to  the  fulfilment  of  all  his 
promises,  are  prominent  in  this  work, 
and  it  is  proper  that  these  attributes 
should  be  celebrated  in  tiie  songs  of 
praise  in  heaven.  -%  Are  ihy  ways.  Thy 
ways  or  dealing*  with  us,  and  with  the 
enemies  of  the  church.  That  is,  all  the 
acts  or  '  ways'  of  Qod  in  the  redemption 


4  Who  *  shaH  not  fear  thee,  0 
Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name  ?  for 
thou  only  •  (ni  holy :  for  all  -^nations 
shall  come  and  worship  before 
thee ;  for  thy  judgments  are  made 
manifest. 


«  1  Sa.  2.  2. 


/  Is.  45. 23, 


of  his  people  had  been  characterized  by 
justice  and  truth.  \  Thou  king  of 
saints.  King  of  those  who  are  holy ;  of 
all  who  are  redeemed  and  sanctified. 
The  more  approved  reading  here,  how- 
ever, is.  King  of  nations — 6  /Sao-eXed;  rfir 
i^v&v — instead  of  King  of  saints — rtiv 
&yi€iv.  So  it  is  read  in  the  critical  edi- 
tions of  <}riesbach,  Tittmann,  and  Hahn. 
The  sense  is  not  materially  affected  by 
the  difference  in  the  reading. 

4.  Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  0  Lord, 
Reverence  and  adore  thee ;  for  the  word 
fear  in  the  Scriptures  is  commonly  used 
in  this  sense  when  applied  to  God.  The 
sense  here  is,  that  the  judgments  about 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  beast  and  his 
image  should,  and  would  teach  men  to 
reverence  and  adore  God.  There  is, 
perhaps,  included  here  also  the  idea  of 
awe,  inasmuch  as  this  would  be  the 
effect  of  punishment.  ^  And  glorify 
thy  name.  Honor  thee^the  name  being 
put  for  the  person  who  bare  it.  The 
sense 'is  that,  as  a  consequence  of  these 
judgments,  men  would  be  brought  to 
honor  God,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as 
the  Ruler  of  the  earth.  ^  For  thou 
only  art  holy.  That  is,  in  these  judg- 
ments he  would  show  himself  to  be  a 
holy  God ;  a  God  hating  sin,  and  loving 
righteousness  and  tnUh.  When  it  is 
said  that  he  '  only*  is  holy,  the  expres- 
sion is  used,  of  course,  in  a  comparative 
sense.  He  is  so  pure  that  it  may  be 
said  that,  in  comparison  with  him,  no 
one  else  is  holy.  Comp.  Notes  on  Job 
iv.  18,  XV.  15.  f  For  all  nations  shall 
come  and  worship  before  thee.  That  is, 
as  the  result  of  these  punishments  in- 
flicted on  this  dread  Antichristian  power, 
they  shall  come  and  worship  thee. 
Everywhere  in  the  New  Testament  the 
destruction  of  that  power  is  connected 
with  the  promise  of  the  speedy  conver- 
sion of  the  world,  f  For  thy  judgments 
are  made  manifest.  To  wit,  on  the 
beast.  That  formidable  power  is  over- 
thrown, and  the  grand  hindrance  to  th« 
universal,  spread  of  th«  true  religion  ii 
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5  And  after  that  I  looked,  and, 
behold,  the  temple '  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  testimony  in  heaven 
was  opened : 

6  And  the  seyen  angels  came 

a  c  11. 19. 

now  taken  away  ?    Comp.  Notes  on  laa. 
xztL  9. 

6.  And  after  that  I  looked,  Ac.    After 
I  had  seen  in  vision  the  redeemed  thus 
referred  to,  oelebrating  the  praises  of 
God,  I  saw  the  preparation  made  for  the 
ezecation  of  these  purposes  of  judgment. 
^  And  the  temple  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
testimony.    Not  the  iohole  temple,  hut 
only  that  part  to  which^  this  name  was 
giren.     The  word  tabernacle  —  cicip^  — 
means  properly  a  booth,  hut,  ten^  and 
was  the  name  commonly  given  to  the 
tent  or  taberntiele  that  was  erected  in 
the  wilderness  for  the  service  of  God. 
See  Notes  on  Acts  vii.  44.     The  same 
word  came  naturaUy  to  be  applied  to  the 
temple  that  was  reared  for  the  same 
purpose  in  Jerusalem.    It  is  called  the 
'  tabernacle  of  testimony,'  because  it  was 
a  testimony  or  toitneee  of  the  presence  of 
Gh)d  among  the  people — that  is,  it  served 
to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  4iim. 
See  Notes  as  above   on  Acts  vii.  44, 
where  the  same  Greek  phrase  is  used  as 
here  —  rendered  there   *  tabernacle  of 
ioitnees,*    The  word  temple  here — ve^s — 
does  not  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ing called  the  '  temple,'  but  to  the  Holy 
of  Holies.     See  Notes   on  Heb.  ix.  8. 
This    was    regarded    as    the    peculiar 
dwelling-place  of  God,  and  it  was  this 
sacred  place,  usually  closed  from   all 
access,  that  now  seemed  to  be  opened, 
implying  that  the  command  to  execute 
these  purposes  came  directly  from  God 
himself.    ^  In  heaven.     That  is,   that 
part  of  heaven  which  corresponds  to  the 
most   holy   place    in  the  temple   was 
opened ;  to  wit,  that  which  is  the  pecu- 
liar residence  of  God  himself.     %  Was 
opened.  '  Was  thrown  open  to  the  view 
of  John,  so  that  he  was  permitted  to  look, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  very  dwelling-place 
of  God.     From  his  holy  presence  now 
came  forth  the  angels  to   execute  his 
purposes    of  judgment  on  that  Anti- 
christian    power    which    had    so    long 
corrupted  religion,  and  oppressed  the 
world. 

«.  And  the  ewen  angele.     See  Notes 


out  of  the  temple,  having  the  seven 
plagues,  clothed  in  pure  and  white 
linen,  and  having  their  breasts* 
girded  with  golden  girdles. 

7  And  one  of  the  four  beasts 
gave  unto  the  seven  angels  seven 

on  ver.  1.  f  Came  out  of  the  temple. 
Were  seen  to  come  from  tiie  temple; 
that  is,  from  the  immediate  presence  of 
God.  f  Having  the  seven  plagues.  See 
Notes  on  ver.  1.  Each  one  entrusted 
with  a  single  'plague*  to  be  executed 
upon  the  earUi.  The  meaning  here  is, 
that  they  were  designated  or  appointed 
to  execute  those  plagues  in  judgments. 
The  symbols  of  their  office  —  the  golden 
vials  —  were  given  to  them  afterwards, 
ver.  7.  %  Clothed  in  pure  and  white 
linen.  The  emblem  of  holiness  —  the 
common  representation  in  regard  to  the 
heavenly  inhabitants.  See  Notes  on  ch. 
iiL  4,  rii.  13.  .  Comp.  Matt  xvii.  2 ; 
Luke  ix.  29,  Mark  xvi.  5.  f  And  having 
their  breasts  girded  with  golden  girdles. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  i.  13.  The  meaning  is, 
that  they  were  attired  in  a  manner  be- 
fitting their  rank  and  condition. 

7.  And  one  of  the  four  beasts.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  iv.  6,  7.  Which  one  of 
the  four  is  not  mentioned.  From  the 
explanation  given  of  the  design  of  the 
representation  of  the  'four  l:^asts,'  or 
living  creatures,  in  the  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  6, 
7,  it  would  seem  that  the  me«Ding  here 
is,  that  the  great  principles  of  the  divine 
government  would  be  illustrated  in  the 
events  which  are  now  to  occur.  In 
events  that  were  so  closely  connected 
with  the  honor  of  God  and  the  triumph 
of  his  cause  on  the  earth,  there  was  a 
propriety  in  the  representation  that  these 
living  creatures,  symbolizing  the  great 
principles  of  the  dirine  administration, 
would  be  particularly  interested.  ^  &qve 
unto  the  seven  angels  seven  golden  vials. 
The  word  here  used — ^tdXn — means  pro- 
perly 'a  bowl  or  goblet,  having  more 
breadth  than  depth.'  Bob.  Lex.  Our 
word  vial,  though  derived  from  this, 
means  rather  a  thin,  long  bottle  of  glass 
used  particularly  by  apothecaries  and 
druggists.  The  word  would  be  better 
rendered  by  boibl  or  goblet,  and  probably 
the  representation  h0l*e  was  of  such 
bowls  as  were  used  in  the  temple  ser- 
vice. See  Notes  on  ch.  v.  8.  They  are 
called  in  ch.  xvi.  1,  *  vials  of  the  wrath 
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golden  Yials,  full  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  who  liveth  for  ever  and 
over. 

8  And    the  temple  was  filled" 
with  smoke  from  the  glory  *   of 

of  God;'  and  here  they  are  said  to  be 
*  full  of  the  wrath  of  God/  The  allusion 
seems  to  be  £o  a  drinking-cnp  or  goblet 
filled  with  poison  and  given  to  persons 
to  drink  —  an  allusion  drawn  from  one 
of  the  methods  of  punishment  in  ancient 
times.  See  Notes  on  ch.  ziv.  10.  These 
vials  or  goblets  thus  became  emblems  of 
divine  wrath  to  be  inflicted  on  the  beast 
and  his  image,  f  Full  of  the  toratk  of 
God,  Filled  with  that  which  represent- 
ed his  wrath ;  that  is,  they  seemed  to  be 
filled  wiUi  a  poisonous  mixture,  which 
being  poured  upon  the  earth,  the  sea, 
the  rivers,  the  sun,  the  seat  of  the  beast, 
i^e  river  Euphrates,  and  into  the  air, 
was  followed  by  severe  divine  judg- 
ments on  this  great  Antichristian  power. 
See  ch.  xvi.  2, 3, 4,  8, 10, 12, 17.  f  Who 
liveth  for  ever  and  ever.  The  eternal 
God.  The  particular  object  in  referring 
to  this  attribute  here  appears  to  be  that, 
though  there  may  seem  to  be  delay  in 
the  execution  of  his  purpose,  yet  they 
will  be  certainly  accomplished,  as  he  is 
the  ever-living  and  unchangeable  God. 
He  is  not  under  a  necessity  of  abandon- 
ing his  purposes,  like  men,  if  they  are 
not  soon  accomplished. 

8.  And  the  temple  toa»  filled  v>iih  smoke. 
The  usual  symbol  of  the  divine  presence 
in  the  temple.  See  Notes  on  Isa.  iv.  5, 
vi.  4.  f  From  the  glory  of  GocL  From 
the  manifestation  of  the  divine  majesty. 
That  is,  the  smoke  was  the  proper  accom- 
paniment of  the  divine  being  when  ap- 
pearing in  majesty.  So  on  Mount  Sinai 
he  is  represented  as  appearing  in  this 
manner:  ''And  Mount  Sinai  was  alto- 
gether on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord 
descended  on  it  in  fire :  and  the  smoke 
thereof  ascended  as  the  smoke  of  a  fixr- 
nace,  and  the  whole  mount  quaked 
greatly."  Ex.  xix.  18.  The  purpose 
here  seems  to  have  been  partly  to  repre- 
sent the  smoke  as  the  proper  symbol  of 
the  divine  presence,  and  partly  to  repre- 
sent it  as  so  filling  the  temple  that  no 
one  could  enter  it  until  the  seven  plagues 
were  fulfilled.  %  And  from  his  power, 
Prodooed  by  his  power ;  and  the  symbol 
^  Mb  power,    f  And  no  man  wae  ahh 


God,  and  from  his  power;  and  no 
man  was  able  to  enter  into  the 
temple,  till  the  seven  plagues  of  the 
seven  angels  were  fulfilled. 

a  Is.  6.  4.  b  Ps.  29. 9. 

to  enter  into  the  temple,  till  the  seven 
plagues  of  the  seven  angels  ioere  fulfilled. 
Till  those  vials  had  been  poured  out,  and 
all  that  was  indicated  by  them  was  ac- 
complished. The  meaning  here  seems 
to  be,  that  no  one  would  be  permitted  to 
enter  to  mbke  intercession — to  turn  away 
his  wrath — to  divert  him  from  his  pur- 
pose. That  is,  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ment had  been  formed,  and  would  cer- 
tainly be  executed.  The  agents  or 
instrumentalities  in  this  fearful  work 
had  been  now  sent  forth,  and  they  would 
by  no  means  be  recalled.  The  mercy.> 
seat,  in  this  respect,  was  inaccessible; 
the  time  of  judgment  on  the  great  foe 
had  come,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
grand  enemy  of  the  church  was  certain. 
The  point,  therefore,  at  which  this  vision 
leaves  us,  is  that  where  all  the  prepara- 
tions are  made  for  the  infliction  of  the 
threatened  punishment  on  the  grand 
Antichristian  power  which  "had  so  long 
stood  up  against  the  truth;  where  the 
agents  are  prepared  to  go  forth;  and 
where  no  intercession  wilL  ever  avail  to 
turn  away  the  infliction  of  the  divine 
wrath.  The  detail  follows  in  the  next 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  XVL 

ANALYSIS   OF  THE   CHAPTER. 

The  previous  chapter  had  described 
the  preparation  for  the  last  plagues  that 
were  to  come  upon  that  mighty  Anti- 
christian power  to  which  this  series  of 
prophetic  visions  refers.  All  is  now 
ready;  and  this  chapter  contains  the 
description  of  those  seven  last  *  plagues' 
under  which  this  power  would  reel  and 
fall.  These  'plagues'  are  described  aff 
if  they  were  a  succession  of  physical 
calamities  that  would  come  upon  this 
Antichristian  power,  and  bring  it  to  an 
end ;  though,  perhaps,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  look  for  a  literal  infliction  of  such 
calamities.  The  course  of  the  exposition 
thus  far  will  lead  us  to  regard  this  chap- 
ter as  a  description  of  the  successive 
blotos  by  which  the  Papacy  ioill  fall.  A 
part  of  this  is  f till  undoubtedly  fatare^ 
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AND  I  heard  a  great  voice  out 
of  the  temple  saying  to  the 
seven  «  angels,  Go  your  ways,  and 

a  c  15. 1, 7.  he  8.  7. 

though  perhaps  not  far  distant;  and,  in 
Reference  to  this,  and  to  some  portions 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Book,  there  may 
be  more  diffiealty  in  saUsfying  the  mind 
than  in  the  portions  which  pertain  to 
past  events. 

The  chapter  comprises  statements  on 
the  following  points :  — 
A  command  is  issned  from  the  temple 
to  the  seven  angels,  to  go  and  exe- 
cute the  commission  with  which 
they  were  entrusted,  vcr.  1. 
The  first  angel  pours  out  his  vial  upon 
the  earth  —  followed  by  a  plague 
upon  those  who  had  worshipped 
the  beast  and  his  image,  ver.  2. 
The  second  angel  pours  out  his  vial 
upon  the  sea — ^followed  by  the  death 
of  all  that  were  in  the  sea,  ver.  3. 
The  third  angel  pours  out  his  vial 
upon  the  rivers  and  fountains  of 
waters,  and  they  become  blood. 
This  is  followed  by  an  ascription  of 
praise  from  the  angel  of  the  waters, 
because  God  had  given  to  those 
who  had  shed  the  blood  of  the 
saints  blood  to  drink,  with  a  re- 
sponse from  the  altar  that  this  was 
just,  vs.  4-7. 
The  fourth  angel  pours  out  his  vial 
upon  the  sun,  and  an  intenser  heat 
is  given  to  it  to  scorch  men.  The 
consequence  is,  that  they  blaspheme 
the  name  of  G-od,  but  repent  not  of 
their  sins,  vs.  8,  9. 
The  fifth  angel  pours  out  his  vial 
upon  the  very  seat  of  the  beast,  and 
his  kingdom  is  full  of  darkness. 
Men  still  blaspheme  the  name  of 
God,  and  repent  not  of  their  sins, 
vs.  10,  II. 
The  sixth  angel  pours  out  his  vial 
upon  the  great  river  Euphrates. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  waters 
of  the  river  are  dried  up  so  that 
the  way  of  the  kings  of  the  East 
might  be  prepared.  The  writer  sees 
also,  in  this  connexion,  three  un- 
clean spirits,  like  frogs,  come  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  beast,  and  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet, 
that  go  forth  into  all  the  earth  to 


S)ur  out  the  vials  of  the  wrath  of 
od  upon  the  earth. 
2  And  the  first  went,  and  poured 
out  his  vial  upon  the  earth ;  ^  and 

gather  all  nations  to  the  great  day 
of  the  battle  of  God  Almighty,  vs. 
12-16. 
The  seventh  angel  pours  out  his  vial 
into  the  air,  and  a  voice  is  heard 
answering  tiiat  Mt  is  done:'  the 
time  of  the  consummation  has  come 
— the  formidable  Antichristian  pow- 
er is  to  come  to  an  end.  The  great 
city  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  the 
cities  of  the  nations  fall;  Great 
Babylon  thus  comes  up  in  remem- 
branee  before  God  to  receive  the 
punishment  which  is  her  due.  JFhis 
terrific  scene  is  accompanied  with 
voices,  and  thunderings,  and  light- 
nings, and  an  earthquake,  and  with 
great  hail — a  tempest  of  wrath  beat- 
ing upon  that  formidable  power  that 
had  so  long  stood  up  against  God, 
vs.  17-21.  The  detail  of  the  actual 
destruction  of  this  power,  is  carried 
forward  in  the  subsequent  chapters. 

1.  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  the 
temple,  A  loud  voice  out  of  the  temple 
as  seen  in  heaven  (Notes  ch.  xi.  19),  and 
that  came,  therefore,  from  the  very  pre- 
sence of  God.  f  Saying  Ho  the  seven 
angeU,  That  had  the  seven  vials  of 
wrath.  Notes  ch.  xv.  1,  7.  ^  Go  your 
tDaye,  Your  respective  ways,  to  the  ful- 
filment of  the  task  assigned  to  each 
f"  And  pour  out  the  viale  of  the  torath  of 
God,'  Empty  those  vials;  cause  to  come 
upon  the  earth  the  plagues  indicated  by 
their  contents.  The  order  in  which  this 
was  to  be  done  is  not  intimated.  It 
seems  to  be  supposed  that  that  would  be 
understood  by  each.  ^  Upon  the  earth. 
The  particular  part  of  the  earth  is  not 
here  specified,  but  it  should  not  be  in- 
ferred that  it  was  to  be  upon  the  earth 
in  general,  or  that  there  were  any  cala- 
mities in  consequence  of  this  pouring  out 
of  the  vials  of  wrath,  to  spread  over  the 
whole  world.  The  subsequent  state- 
ments show  what  parts  of  the  earth 
were  particularly  to  be  affected. 

2.  And  the  first  went.  Went  forth 
from  heaven,  where  the  seat  of  the  vi- 
sion was  laid.  ^  And  poured  out  his 
vial  upon  the  earth.  That  is,  upon  the 
lantl,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
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there  fell  a  noisome  and  grieyous 
sore  •  upon  the  men  which  nad  the 


a  Ex.  9.  8-11. 


I 


the  rivers,  the  air,  the  seat  of  the  beast, 
the  sun,  as  represented  in  the  other  vials. 
In  ver.  1,  the  word  earth  is  used  in  the 
general  sense,  to  denote  this  world  as 
distinguished  from  heaven  ,*  in  this  verse 
it  is  used  in  the  specific  sense,  to  denote 
land  as  distinguished  from  other  things. 
Gomp.  Mark  iv.  1,  vi.  47 ;  John  vi.  21 ; 
Act«  zxvii.  29,  43,  44.  In  many  re- 
spects there  is  a  strong  resemblance 
between  the  pouring  out  of  these  seven 
vials,  and  the  sounding  of  the  seven 
trumpets,  in  chs.  viii.,  iz.,  though  they 
refer  to  different  events.  In  the  sound- 
ing of  the  first  tn^mpet  (ch.  viii.  7),  it  was 
the  earth  that  was  particularly  affected, 
in  contradistinction 'from  the  sea,  the 
fountains,  and  the  sun :  "  The  first  angel 
sounded,  and  there  followed  hail  and  fire 
mingled  with  blood,  and  they  were  cast 
upon  the  earth"  Gomp.  ch.  viii.  8,  10, 
12.  In  regard  to  the  symbolical  mean- 
ing of  the  term  earth,  considered  with 
reference  to  divine  judgments,  see  Notes 
on  ch.  viii.  7.  ^  And  tJtere  fell  a 
noiaome  and  grievous  tore.  The  judg- 
ment here  is  specifically  different  from 
that  inflicted  under  the*  first  trumpet,  ch. 
viii.- 7.  There  it  is  said  to  have  been 
that  **  the  third  part  of  trees  was  burnt 
up,  and  all  green  grass  was  burnt  up." 
Here  it  is,  that  there  fell  upon  men  a 
'noisome  and  grievous  sore.'  The  two, 
therefore,  are  designed  to  refer  to  differ- 
ent events,  and  to  different  forms  of 
*  punishment.  The  word  rendered  aore 
properly  denotes  a  toound,  Hom.  U,  xi. 
812,  and  then,  in  later  writers,  an  ulcer 
or  tore.  It  is  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment only  in  the  foUowjing  places :  Luke 
zvi.  21,  '  the  dogs  came  and  licked  his 
tores/  and  in  Be  v.  xvi.  2, 11,  where  it  is 
rendered  sore,  and  tores.  It  is  used  in 
the  Septuagint,  in  reference  to  the  boils 
that  were  brought  upon  the  Egyptians, 
in  Ex.  ix.  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  probably 
Dent,  xxviii.  27;  in  reference  to  the 
leprosy.  Lev.  xiii.  18,  19,  20,  23  ,*  in  re- 
ference to  the  boil,  ulcer,  or  Elephantia- 
sis brought  upon  Job,  Job  ii.  7  ,*  and  in 
reference  to  any  sore  or  ulcer,  in  Deut-. 
xxviii.  35.    In  all  these  places  it  is  the 

translation  of  the  word  JTltt* — Shehhin — 
rendered  in  our  English  version,  boil, 


mark  ^  of  the  beast,  and  upon  them 
which  worshipped  his  image. 

b  c.  13. 15-17. 

Ex.  ix.  9,  10,  11,  Lev.  xiii.  18,  19,  20, 
23,  2  Kings  zx.  7,  Job  ii.  7,  Isa.  xx^viii. 
21,  and  botch.  Dent,  xxviii.  27,  35.  The 
proper  meaning,  therefore,  is  that  of  a 
sore,  ulcer,  or  boil  of  a  severe  and  pain- 
ful character;  and  the  most  obvious 
reference  of  the  passage,  to  one  who  was 
accustomed  to  the  language  of  Scripture, 
would  be  to  some  fearful  plague  like  that 
which  was  sent  upon  the  Egyptians.  In 
the  ca43e  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xx.  7,  Isa. 
xxxviii.  21),  it  was  probably  used  to  de- 
note a  plague-boil,  or  the  black  leprosy. 
See  Notes  on  Isa.  xxxviii.  21.  The  word 
'  noisome' — Kaxdv,  evil,  bad — is  used  here 
to  characterize  the  plague  referred  to  as 
being  peculiarly  painful  and  dangerous. 
The  word  grievous — irovtjpiv,  bad,  malig» 
nant,  hurtful — is  further  used  to  increase 
the  intensity  of  the  expression,  and  to 
characterize  the  plague  as  particularly 
severe.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  is  meant  that  this  would  be  lite- 
rally inflicted,  any  more  than  it  is  in  the 
next  plague,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
'rivers  and  fountains  became  blood,* 
What  is  obviously  nyeant  is,  that  there 
would  *be  some  calamity  which  would 
be  well  represented  or  symbolized  by 
such  a  fearful  plague.  %  Upon  the  men. 
Though  the  plague  was  poured  upon 
'  the  earth,*  yet  its  effects  were  seen  upon 
*men,*  Some  grievous  calamity  would 
befall  them,  as  if  they  were  suddenly 
visited  with  the  plague,  f  Which  had 
the  mark  of  the  beast.  Notes  ch.  xiii. 
16,  17.  This  determines  the  portion  of 
the  earth  that  was  to  be  afflicted.  It 
was  not  the  whole  world;  it  was  only 
that  part  of  it  where  the  'beast'  was 
honored.  According  to  the  interpreta- 
tion proposed  in  ch.  xiii.,  this  refers  to 
those  who  are  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Papacy.  ^  And  upon  them  which  wor- 
shipped his  image.  See  Notes  ch.  xiii. 
14,  16.  According  to  the  interpretation 
in  ch.  xiii.,  those  are  meant  who  sustained 
the  civil  or  secular  power  to  which  the 
Papacy  gave  life  and  strength,  and  from 
which  it,  in  turn,  received  countenanco 
and  protection. 

In  regard  to  the  application  or  fulfil- 
ment of  this  symbol,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  there  have  been  very  different 
opinions  in  the  world,  and  that  very  dJ^ 
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fweni  opinions  still  preraiL  The  great 
mass  of  Protestant  commentators  sup- 
pose that  it  refers  to  the  Papacy,  and  of 
those  Vkho  entertain  this  opinion,  the 
greater  portion  suppose  that  the  cala- 
mity referred  to  by  the  pouring  out  of 
this  yial  is  already  past,  though  it  is 
supposed  by  many  that  the  things  fore- 
shadowed by  a  part  of  these  '  tI^,'  are 
yet  to  be  accomplished.  As  to  the  true 
meaning  of  the  symbol  before  us,  I  would 
make  the  following  remarks : — 

(1)  It  refers  to  Uie  Papal  power.  This 
application  is  demanded  by  the  results 
which  were  reached  in  the  examination 
ef  ch.  ziiL  See  the  remarks  on  the  'beast' 
in  the  Notes  on  ch.  ziii.  1,  2, 11,  and  on 
the  '  image  of  the  beast'  in  the  Notes  on 
ch.  xUi.  14,  15.  This  one  mighty  power 
existed  in  two  forms  closely  united,  and 
mutually  sustaining  each  other — the  civLL 
or  secular,  and  the  ecclesiastical  or  spi- 
ritual. It  is  this  combined  and  consoli- 
dated power — the  Papacy  as  such — ^that 
is  referred  to  here,  for  this  has  been  the 
grand  Antichristian  power  in  the  world. 

(2)  It  refers  to  some  grievous  and  fear- 
ful calamity  which  would  come  upon  that 
power,  and  which  would  be  like  a 'plague- 
spot  on  the  human  body — something 
which  would  be  of  the  nature  of  a  diyine 
judgment  resembling  that  which*  came 
upon  the  Egyptians  for  their  treatment 
of  the  people  of  Ghod. 

(3)  The  course  of  this  exposition  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  this  would  be  the  be- 
ginning in  the  series  of  judgments  which 
would  terminate  in  the  complete  over- 
throw of  that  formidable  power.  It  is 
the  first  of  the  vials  of  wrath,  and  the 
whole  description  evidently  contemplates 
a  8erie»  of  disasters  which  would  be  prop- 
erly represented  by  these  successive  vials. 
In  the  application  of  this,  therefore,  we 
should  naturally  look  for  the  first  of  a 
series  of  such  judgments,  and  should  ex- 
pect to  find  some  facts  in  history  which 
would  be  properly  represented  by  the 
vial  *  poured  upon  the  earth.' 

(4)  In  accordance  with  this  represen- 
tation, we  should  expect  to  find  such  a 
series  of  calamities  gradually  weakening, 
and  finally  terminating  the  Papal  power 
in  the  world,  as  would  be  properly  repre- 
sented by  the  number  seven, 

(6)  In  regard  now  to  the  application  of 
this  series  of  symbolical  representations, 
U  may  be  remarked  that  most  recent 
•xpoiitors  — as    Elliott,    Cnnninghame, 


Keith,  Faber,  Lord,  and  others,  refer 
them  to  the  events  of  the  Frenoh  revolu- 
tion —  as  important  events  in  the  over, 
throw  of  the  Papal  power;  and  this,  I 
confess,  although  the  application  is  at- 
tended with  some  considerable  difficulties, 
has  more  plausibility  than  any  other  ex- 
planation proposed.  In  support  of  this 
application,  Uie  foUoiring  considerationa 
may  be  suggeeted : — 

(a)  France,  in  tho  time  '^f  Charle- 
magne, was  the  kingdom  to  which  the 
Papacy  owed  its  civil  organization  and 
its  strength — a  kingdom  to  which  eould 
be  traced  all  tiie  civil  or  secular  power 
of  the  Papacy,  and  which  was,  in  fact,  a 
restoration  or  re-construction  of  the  old 
Koman  power — the  fourth  kingdom  of 
Daniel.  See  Notes  on  Dan.  vii.  24-28, 
and  comp.  Notes  on  Bev.  xiiL  3,  12-14. 
The  restoration  of  tthe  ol$L  Roman  do- 
minion  under  Charlemagne,  and  the  aid* 
which  he  rendered  to  the  Papacy  in  its 
establishment  as  a  temporal  power,  would 
make  it  probable  that  this  kingdom 
vDould  he  referred  to  in  the  series  of  judg- 
ments that  were  to  accomplish  the  over- 
throw of  the  Papal  dominion. 

(6)  In  an  important  sense,  France  has 
always  been  the  head  of  the  Papal  power. 
The  king  of  France  has  been  usually 
styled  by  the  Popes  themselves,  Hhe 
eldest  son  of  the  church.'  In  reference 
to  the  whole  Papal  dominion  in  former 
times,  one  of  the  principal  reliances  has 
been  on  France,  and,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  the  state  of  Europe  has  been 
determined  by  the  condition  of  France. 
"  A  revolution  in  France,"  said  Napo- 
leon,  *Ms  sooner  or  later  followed  by  a 
revolution  in  Europe."  Alison,  Its  cen- 
tral position;  its  power;  its  direct  rela- 
tion to  all  the  purposes  and  aims  of  the 
Papacy,  would  seem  to  make  it  probable 
that  in  the  account  of  the  final  destruction 
of  that  power,  this  kingdom  would  not 
be  overlooked. 

(c)  The  scenes  which  occurred  in  the 
times  of  the  French  Kevolntion  were 
such  as  would  be  properly  symbolized  by 
the  pouring  out  of  the  first,  the  second, 
the  third,  and  the  fourth  vials.  In  the 
passage  before  us — the  pouring  out  of 
the  first  vial  —  the  symbol  employed 
is  that  of  *  a  noisome  and  grievous  sore' 
— boil,  ulcer,  plague-spot — *on  the  men 
which  had  the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  on 
them  which  worshipped  his  image.'  This 
representation  was  undoubtedly  derired 
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from  iho  aoooont  of  tbe  sixth  plague  on 
Egypt  (Ex.  ix.  9,  10,  11),  and  the  sense 
her^  is,  not  that  this  would  be  literally 
inflicted  on  the  power  here  referred  to, 
but  that  a  calamity  would  eome  upon  it 
which  would  be  well  represented  by  that, 
or  of  which  that  would  be  an  appropriate 
emblem.  This  interpretaUon  is  further 
confirmed  by  ch.  xL  8^  where  Beme  is 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  JSgypt, 
amd  where  it  is  clear  that  we  are  to  look 
for  a  course  of  divine  dealing  in  x«g&rd 
to  the  one  resembling  that  which  oc- 
curred to  the  other.  See  Notes  on  that 
passage.  Now,  this  *  noisome  and  grie7> 
ous  sore'  would  well  represent  the  moral 
corruption,  the  pollution,  the  infidelity, 
the  atheism,  the  general  dissolution  6f 
society  that  preceded  and  accompanied 
the  French  Revolution — for  l^at  was 
a  universal  hreaking  out  of  loathsome 
internal  disease  —  of  corruption  at  tho 
centre — and  in  Hm  j^enend  feotureci  might 
De  represented  as  a  universal  plague-spot 
on  society,  extending  over  the  conntnes 
where  the  beast  and  his  image  were  prin- 
cipally worshipped.  The  symbol  would 
properly  denote  that  "tremendous  out- 
break of  social  and  moral  evil,  of  demo- 
cratic fury,  atheism,  and  vice  which  was 
specially  seen  to  characterize  the  French 
Kevolution : — that  of  which  the  ultimate 
source  was  in  the  long  and  deep-seated 
corruption  and  irreligion  of  the  nation ; 
the  outward  vent,  expression,  and  organ 
of  its  Jacobin  clubs,  and  seditions  and 
atheistic  publications ;  the  result,  the  dis- 
solution of  all  society,  all  morals,  and  all 
religion ;  with  acts  of  atrocity  and  horror 
accompanying,  scarce  paralleled  in  the 
history  of  men ;  and  suffering  and  an- 
guish of  correspondent  intensity  throb- 
bing  throughout  the  social  mass  and 
corroding  it,*  that  which  from  France  as 
a  centre,  spread  like  a  plague  through 
its  affiliated  societies,  to  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Papal  Christendom,  and  was, 
wherever  its  poison  was  imbibed,  as 
much  the  punishment  as  the  symptoms 
of  the  corruption  within."  Of  this  sad 
chapter  in  the  history  of  man,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  ^ve  any  description  here. 
For  scenes  of  hortor,  pollution  and  blood, 
its  parallel  has  never  been  found  in  the 
history  of  our  race,  and  as  an  event  in 
history  it  was  worthy  of  a  notice  in  the 
symbols  which  portrayed  the  future.  The 
fun  details  of  these  amazing  scenes  must 
hd  sought  in  the  histories  which  describe 
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them,  and  to  such  works  as  Alison's  JETtV- 
tory  of  Europe,  and  Burke's  Letters  on  a 
Eegicide  Peace,  the  reader  must  be  re- 
ferred. A  few  expressions  copied  from 
those  letters  of  Mr.  Burke,  penned  with 
no  design  of  illustrating  this  passage  in 
the  Apocalypse,  and  no  expectation  that 
they  would  be  ever  so  applied,  will  show 
witiL  what  propriety  the  spirit  of  inspira- 
tion suggested  the  phrase  'a  noisome 
and  grievous  sore'  or  plsgue-spot,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  design  was  to  refer 
to  these  scenes.  In  speaking  of  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  in  France,  Mr.  Burko 
calls  it '  the  fever  of  aggravated  Jacobin- 
ism/ 'the  epidemic  of  atheistical  fanati- 
cism,' '  an  evil  lying  deep  in  the  corrup- 
tions of  human  nature,'  '  the  malignant 
French  distemper,' '  a  plague,  with  its  fa- 
natical spirit  of  proselytism,  that  needed 
the  strictest  quarantine  to  guard  against 
ity'  whereof  though  the  mischief  might 
be  '  skimmed  over'  for  a  time,  >«t  tiie 
result,  into  whatever  country  it  entered, 
was  'the  corruption  of  all  morals,'  'the 
decomposition  of  all  society,'  Ac.  But  it 
is  unnecessary  to  describe  those  scenes 
farther.  The  '  world  has  them  by  heart,' 
and  they  can  never  be  obliterated  from 
the  memory  of  man.  In  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  race  there  has  never  been  an 
outbreak  of  evil  that  showed  so  deep 
pollution  and  corruption  within. 

{d)  The  result  of  this  was  to  affect  the 
Papacy — a  blow,  in  fact,  aimed  at  that 
power.  Of  course,  all  the  infidelity  and 
atheism  of  the  French  nation,  before  so 
strongly  Papal,  went  just  eo  far  in  weak* 
ening  the  power  of  the  Papacy,  and  in 
the  ultimate  result  it  will  perhaps  yet  be 
found  that  the  horrid  outbreaks  in  the 
French  Revolution  were  the  first  in  the 
series  of  Providential  events  that  will 
result  in  the  entire  overthrow  of  that 
Antichristian  power.  At  all  events,  it 
will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  intended  that  this 
should  be  descriptive  of  the  scenes  that 
occurred  in  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  nt)  more  expressive  symbol 
could  have  been  chosen  than  has  been 
employed  in  the  pouring  out  of  this  first 
vial  of  wrath. 

3.  And  the  second  angel  poured  out  his 
vial  upon  the  sea.  So  the  second  trumpet 
(ch.  viii.  8),  "And  the  second  angel 
sounded,  and  as  it  were  a  great  mountain 
burning  with  fire  was  cast  into  the  sea : 
and  the  third  part  of  the  sea  becamt 
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S  And  iho  second  angel  poured 
out  his  yial  npon  the  sea;  *  and  it 
became  as  the  blood  ^  of  a  dead 

blood."  For  the  meaning  of  this  as  » 
symbol,  see  Notes  on  that  rerse.  f  And 
il  bwavM  as  the  blood  of  a  dead  pumh. 
« Either  yerj  bloody,  like  »  mangled 
eorpse,  or  else,  colored  as  it  were  with 
the  dark  and  almost  black  blood  of  a 
deiMl  man."  ProU  Stoart,  in  loe.  The 
latter  woald  seem  to  be  most  probably 
the  meaning,  implying  that  the  ocean 
would  become  discolored,  and  indicating 
that  this  was  the  effect  of  blood  shed  in 
great  qnantities  on  its  waters.  In  ch. 
yiiL  8,  it  is,  '<  the  sea  became  blood ;" 
here  t^e  allosion  to  the  blood  of  a  dead 
man  would  more  natorally  suggest  the 
idea  of  naral  conflicts,  and  of  the  blood 
of  the  slain  ponred  in  great  qnantities 
into  the  deep.  IT  And  every  living  eoul 
died  in  the  eea.  In  ch.  viiL  9,  it  is  said 
that  "  the  third  part  of  the  creatures  that 
were  in  the  sea  died,  and  the  third  part 
of  the  ships  were  destroyed."  Here  the 
destamotion  is  more  general;  the  calamity 
to  more  severe  and  awfol.  It  is  as  «/ 
wery  living  thing— ^iwa  ^vxh  ^^tcti — ^had 
died.  No  emphasis  should  be  put  on 
the  word  eoul  here,  for  the  word  means 
merely  a  creature,  a  living  thing,  an 
animiU.  1  Cor.  xv.  45 ;  Acts  it  43,  iiu  23; 
Eom.  xiu.  1.  See  Bob,  Lex.  sub  voce,  e. 
The  sense  here  is,  that  there  would  be 
some  dreadful  calamity,  ae  if  the  sea 
were  to  be  changed  into  dark  blood,  and 
as  if  every  living  thing  in  it  were  to  die. 
In  enquiring  into  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  this,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  some- 
thing pertaining  to  the  sea,  or  the  ocean 
(see  Notes  on  ch.  viii.  8,  9),  and  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  fulfilment  in 
some  calamity  that  would  fall  on  the 
marine  force,  or  the  commerce  of  the 
power  that  is  here  referred  to ;  that  is, 
according  to  the  interpretation  all  along 
adopted,  of  the  Papal  power;  and  the 
proper  application,  according  to  this  in- 
terpretation, would  be  the  complete 
destruction  or  annihilation  of  the  naval 
force  that  contributed  to  sustun  the 
Papacy.  This  we  should  look  for  in 
respect  to  the  naval  power  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  for  these  are  the 
only  Papal  nations  that  have  had  a 
navy.  We  should  expect,  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this,  to  find  a  series  of  naval 


man:  and  erery  liTing  soul  died  in 
the  sea. 


«  e.8.8. 


*  Ex.  7. 17-20. 


disasters,  reddening  the  sea  with  blood, 
which  would  tend  to  weaken  the  power 
of  the  Papacy,  and  which  might  bo  re- 
garded as  one  in  the  series  of  events 
that  would  ultimately  result  in  its  entire 
overthrow.  Accordingly,  in  pursuance 
of  the  plan  adopted  in  explaining  the 
pouring  out  of  the  first  vial,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  immediately  succeeding, 
and  connected  with,  the  events  thus  re- 
ferred to,  tiiere  was  a  series  of  naval 
disasters  that  swept  away  the  fleets  of 
France,  and  that  completely  demolished 
the  most  formidable  naval  power  that 
had  ever  been  prepared  by  any  nation 
under  the  Papal  dominion.  This  series 
of  disasters  is  thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Elliott, 
iiL  329,  330:  ''Meanwhile  the  great 
naval  war  between  France  and  England 
was  in  progress;  which,'^om  its  com- 
mencement, in  February,  1793,  lasted 
for  above  twenty  years,  with  no  inter- 
mission but  that  of  the  short  and  delusive 
peace  of  Amiens ;  in  which  war  the  mari- 
time  power  of  Great  Britain  was  strength- 
ened by  the  Almighty  Providence  that 
protected  her  to  destroy  everywhere  the 
French  ships,  commerce,  and  smaller 
colonies ;  including  those  of  the  fast  and 
long-continued  allies  of  the  French,  Hol- 
land flmd  Spain.  In  the  year  1793  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  fleet  at  Tou- 
lon was  destroyed  by  Lord  Hood;  in 
June,  1794,  followed  Lord  Howe's  great 
victory  over  the  French  off  Ushant;  then 
the  taking  of  Corsica,  and  nearly  all  the 
smaller  Spanish  and  French  3V^est  India 
islands;  then,  in  1795,  Lord  Bridport's 
naval  victory,  and  the  capture  of  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope ;  as  also  soon  after, 
of  a  French  and  Butch  fleet,  sent  to  re- 
take it;  then,  in  1797,  the  victory  over 
the  Spanish  fleet  off  Gape  St.  Vincent,' 
and  that  of  Gamperdown  over  the  Butch; 
then,  in  succession,  Lord  Nelson's  three 
mighty  victories  —  of  the  Nile,  in  1798, 
of  Copenhagen,  in  1801,  and,  in  1805,  of 
Trafalgar.  Altogether  in  this  naval  war, 
from  its  beginning,  in  1793,  to  its  end,  in 
1815,  it  appears  that  there  were  destroy, 
ed  near  200  ships  of  the  line,  between 
300  and  400  frigates,  and  an  almost 
incalculable  number  of  smaller  vessels 
of  war  and  ships  of  oommeroe.    Ths 
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4  And  the  third  augel  poured 
out  his  yiaJ  upon  the  rivers  and 
fountains  of  waters ;  •  and  they  be- 
came blood. 

5  And  I  heard  the  angel  of  the 
waters  say,  Thou  art  righteous,  ^  0 

a  G.  8. 10.  b  Ter.  7. 

e  De.  82. 82,  43;  18.49. 26. 

whole  history  of  the  world  does  not 
present  sach  a  period  of  naval  war, 
destruction  and  bloodshed."  This  brief 
summary  may  show,  if  this  was  referred 
to,  the  propriety  of  the  expression, 
'  The  sea  became  as  the  blood  of  a  dead 
man  ,*'  and  may  show  also  that  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  intended  that 
these  events  should  be  referred  to,  an 
appropriate  symbol  has  been  employed. 
No  language  could  more  strikingly 
set  forth  these  bloody  scenes. 

4.  And  the  third  angel  poured  out  hia 
vial  upon  the  river§  and  fountains  of 
water.  This  coincides  also  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  sounding  of  the  third 
trumpet  (ch.  viii.  10,  11) :  **  And  the 
third  angel  sounded,  and  there  fell  a 
great  star  from  heaven  burning  as  a 
lamp,  and  it  fell  upon  the  third  part 
of  tibe  rivers,  and  upon  the  fountains 
of  waters."  As  to  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  'rivers  and  fountains  of 
waters,'  see  Notes  on  that  passage.  We 
found,  it  was  supposed,  in  the  application 
of  that  passage,  that  the  invasion  of  the 
Roman  empire  by  Attila,  king  of  the 
Huns,  was  referred  to,  affecting  mainly 
those  parts  of  the  empire  where  the 
rivers  and  streams  had  their  origin. 
The  analogy  would  lead  us,  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  passage  before  us,  to  look 
for  some  similar  desolations  on  those 
portions  of  Europe.  See  Notes  at  the 
close  of  ver.  7.  f  And  they  became  blood. 
This  would  properly  mean  that  they  be- 
came at  blood ;  or  became  red  with  blood, 
and  it  would  be  fulfilled  if  bloody  batties 
were  fought  near  them  so  that  they 
seemed  to  run  blood. 

5.  And  I  heard  the  angel  of  the  waters 
•ay.  The  angel  who  presides  over  the 
element  of  water,*  in  allusion  to  the 
common  opinion  among  the  Hebrews 
that  the  angels  presided  over  the  ele- 
ments, and  that  each  element  was  com- 
mitted to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  particular 
angel.  Gomp.  Notes  on  ch.  viL  1. 
^  Thou  art  righteous,  0  Lord,    In  view 


Lord,  which  art,  and  wast,  and 
shalt  be,  because  thou  hast  judged 
thus. 

6  For  they  have  shed  the  blood 
of  saints  and  prophets,  and  *  thou 
hast  given  them  blood  to  drink ;  for 
they  are  worthy. 


of  the  judgments  that  reddened  these 
streams  and  fountains  with  the  blood  of 
men,  the  angel  ascribes  righteousness  to 
God.  These  judgments  seemed  terrible 
—  the  numbers  slain  were  so'  vast — 
the  bloody  streams  indicated  so  great 
slaughter,  and  such  severity  of  the 
divine  judgment ;  yet  the  angel  sees  in 
all  this  only  the  act  of  a  righteous  God 
bringing  just  retribution  on  the  guilty. 
H  Which  art  and  wast  and  shalt  be. 
That  is,  who  art  eternal  .'—existing  now ; 
who  hast  existed  in  all  past  time ;  and 
who  will  exist  ever  onward.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  i.  8.  The  reason  why  this  attri- 
bute of  God  is  here  referred  to,  seems  to 
be,  that  the  mind  of  the  uigel  adverts  to 
it  in  the  changes  and  aesolations  that 
were  occurring  around  him.  In  such 
overturnings  among  men — such  revolu- 
tions of  kingdoms  —  such  desolations  of 
war  —  the  mind  naturally  turns  to  one 
who  is  unchanging ;  to  one  whose  throne 
is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  f  Be- 
cause thou  hast  judged  thus.  Hast  suf- 
fered these  wars  to  occur  that  have 
changed  rivers  and  fountains  to  blood. 

6.  For  they  have  shed  the  blood  of 
saints.  The  nations  here  referred  to. 
They  have  been  engaged  in  scenes  of 
bloody  persecution,  and  this  is  a  just 
recompense,  f  Andprophets,  Teachers 
of  religion ;  ministers  of  truth.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  understand  the  word  pro- 
phets  here  in  its  technical  sense  as  do- 
noting  those  who  are  raised  up  by  God 
and  sent  forth  as  inspired  men,  but  it 
may  be  understood  in  its  more  common 
signification  in  the  New  Testament  as 
denoting  teachers  of  religion  in  general. 
See  Notes  on  Rom.  xii.-  6.  1 ;  Cor.  xiv.  1. 

3  And  thou  hast  given  them  blood  to 
rink.  To  wit,  by  turning  the  streams 
and  fountains  into  blood,  ver.  4.  Blood 
had  been  poured  out  in  such  abundance 
that  it  seemed  to  mingle  with  the  very 
water  that  they  drank.  This  was  a  re- 
compense for  their  having,  in  those  very 
regions,  poured  out  so  much  blood  ia 
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7  And  I  heaid  another  out  of  the 
altar  say,  Eyen  so,  Lord  God  Al- 

peraecuUng  the  saints  and  prophets — the 
pious  priTate  members  of  the  church, 
and   the    pnblio    teachers  of  religion. 

3  For  they  are  worthy.  That  is,  they 
eserre  this ;  or  this  is  a  just  recompense 
for  their  sins.  It  is  not  intended  that 
those  who  would  thus  suffer  had  been 
indiTidually  guilty  of  this,  or  that  Uiis 
was  properly  a  punishment  on  them,  but 
it  is  meant  that  in  those  countries  there 
had  been  bloody  persecutions,  and  that 
this  was  a  fit  recompense  for  what  had 
there  occurred. 

7.  And  I  heard  another,     Syidently 
another  angel,  though  this  is  not  speci- 
fied,    f  Out  of  the   altar.     Either  the 
angel  o/  the  altar ;  that  is,  who  presided 
over  the  altar   {Pro/.  Stuart);  or  an 
angel  whose  Toice  seemed  to  come  from 
the  altar.    The  sense  is  essentially  the 
same.     The  writer  seemed  to  hear  a 
voice  coming  from  the  altar  responding 
to  what  had  just  been  said  in  regard  to 
the  judgment  of  God,  or  to  his  righteous- 
ness in  bringing  the  judgment  upon  men, 
ver.  5.     This  was  evidently  the  voice  of 
some  one  who  was  interested  in  what 
was  occurring,  or  to  whom  these  things 
particularly  appertained;  that  is,   one 
who  was  particularly  connected  with  the 
mariyra  referred  to,  whose  blood  was 
now,  as  it  were,  to  be  avenged.    We  are 
naturally  reminded  by  this  of  the  martyr- 
scene  in  ch.  vi.  9-11,  in  the  opening  of 
the  fifth  seal,  though  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  same  eve%it9  are  referred 
to.     There,  *  the  souls  of  those  that  had 
been  slain  for  the  word  of  God'  are  re- 
presented as  being  'under  the  altar*  and 
as  cluing  to  God  to  '  avenge  their  blood 
on  them  who  dwelt  on  the  earth.'    Here, 
a  voice  is  heard  with  reference  to  mar- 
tyrs, as    of   one    interested   in   them, 
ascribing    praise    to    God    for    having 
brought  a  righteous  judgment  on  those 
who  had  shed  the  blood  of  the  saints. 
They  are  both,  for  similar  reasons,  con- 
nected with  the  '  altar,'  and  the  voice  is 
heard  proceeding  from  the  same  source. 
In  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
altar  here,   and    the  reason  why   the 
martyrs  are  represented  in   connexion 
with  it,  see  Notes  on  ch.  vi.  9.     ^  True 
and  righteoua   are  thy  jtulgments.     Re- 
sponding to  what  is  said  in  Ver  5.     That 
If,  God  is  '  true'  or  faithful  to  his  pro- 


mighty,  *  tmie  and  righteous  ar€ 
thy  judgments.  a  &  i&.  3, 19. 2. 

mises  made  to  his  people,  and  '  righteous* 
in  the  judgments  which  he  has  now 
inflicted.  These  judgments  had  come 
upon  those  who  had  shed  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs,  and  they  were  just. 

In  regard  to  the  application  of  this, 
there  are  several  things  to  be  said.  The 
following  points  are  clear :  (a)  That  this 
judgment  would  succeed  the  first  men- 
tioned, and  apparently  at  a  period  not 
remote.  (6)  It  would  occur  in  a  region 
where  there  had  been  much  persecution, 
(e)  It  would  be  in  a  country  of  streams, 
and  rivers,  and  fountains,  (d)  It  would 
be  a  just  retribution  for  the  bloody  per- 
secutions which  had  occurred  there. 

The  question  now  is,  where  we  shall 
find  the  fulfilment  of  this — assuming  that 
the  explanation  of  the  pouring  out  of  the 
first  vhsd  is  correct  And  here,  I  think, 
there  can  be  no  mistake  in  applying  it  to 
the  events  bearing  on  the  Papacy,  and  the 
Papal  powers,  which  followed  the  French 
Revolution.  The  next  material  event, 
after  that  revolution,  was  the  invasion  of 
Italy,  where  Napoleon  began  his  career 
of  victories,  and  where  he  first  acquired 
his  fame.  At  this  stage  of  my  examina- 
tion of  this  passage,  I  looked  into  Ali- 
son's History  of  Europe,  to  see  what 
,  events,  in  fact,  followed  the  scenes  of 
confusion,  crime,  blood,  atheism,  and 
pollution  in  the  French  revolution,  and 
I  found  that  the  next  chapters  in  these 
eventful  scenes  were  such  as  would  be 
well  represented  by  the  vial  poured  upon^ 
the  rivers  and  fountains,  and  by  their 
being  turned  into  blood.  The  detail 
would  be  too  long  for  my  limits,  and  I 
can  state  merely  a  summary  of  a  few  of 
the  chapters  in  that  History.  Chapter 
XIX.  contains  the  *  history  of  the  French 
Republic  from  the  fall  of  Robespierre  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Directory'—* 
comprising  properly  the  closing  scenes 
of  *  the  Reign  of  Terror.'  Chapter  xx. 
contains  an  acount  of  the  campaign  in 
Italy  in  1796,  embracing,  as  stated  in 
the  summing  up  of  contents  in  this 
chapter,  the  'battles  of  Montenotto, 
Millesimo,  Dego :  —  the  passage  of  the 
bridge  of  Lodi,  and  fall  of  Milan ;  the 
siege  of  Mantua,  and  the  battle  of  Cas- 
tiglione;  the  battles  of  Caldero  and 
Areola;  and  the  battles  of  Rivoli  and 
Mantua.'     This  is  followed  (ch.  xxiii^ 
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with  an  account  of  the  campaign  of 
1797,  which  closed  with  the  fall  of 
Venice,  and  this  is  followed  (ch.  xxyi.) 
with  an  account  of  the  invasion  of 
Switzerland,  &o.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  the  details  of  the  wars  which 
followed  the  French  Reyolution,  on  the 
llhine,  the  Po,  and  the  Alpine  streams  of 
Piedmont  ancLIiombardy.  The  slightest 
acquaintance  with  that  history  will  show 
the  propriety  of  the  following  remarks : — 

(a)  These  wars  occurred  in  regions  under 
the  influence  of  the  Papacy,  for  these 
were  all  Papal  states  and  territories. 

(b)  These  scenes  followed  closely  on 
the  French  RcTolution,  and  grew  out  of 
it  as  a  natural  eonsequence,  and  would 
be  properly  represented  as  a  second 
'  Tifld'  poured  out  immediately  after  the 
first,  (e)  The  country  is  such  as  here 
supposed—'  of  rlTcrs  and  fountains,'  for, 
being  mostly  a  mountainous  region,  it 
abounds  with  springs,  and  fountains, 
and  streams.  Indeed,  on  the  supposition 
that  this  is  the  land  referred  to,  a  more 
appropriate  description  could  not  have 
been  given  of  it  than  iff  found  in  this 
passage.  One  has  only  to  look  upon  a 
map  of  Northern  Italy  to  see  that  there 
is  no  other  portion  of  the  world  which 
would  more  naturally  be  tuggetted  when 
speaking  of  a  country  abounding  in 
'rivers  and  fountains  of  water.'  The 
annexed  admirable  map  of  this  regi()n, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  work  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Keith,  on  the  Signs  of 
the  Timet,  will  clearly  illustrate  this 
passage,  and  the  corresponding  passage 
in  ch.  viii.  10, 11.  Let  any  one  look  at 
the  Po  and  its  tributaries  on  the  annexed 
'map,  and  then  read  with  attention  the 

xxth  chapter  of  Alison's  History  of  Eu- 
rope (vol.  i.  pp.  391-424),  and  he  will  be 
struck  with  the  appropriateness  of  the 
-.  description  on  the  supposition  that  this 
portion  of  the  book  of  Revelation  was 
designed  to  refer  to  these  scenes,  for  he 
cannot  but  see  that  the  batties  there 
described  were  fought  in  a  country  in 
every  way  corresponding  with  the  state- 
ment liere.  (d)  This  country  corresponds 
with  the  description  here  given  in  an- 
other respeet.  In  vs.  5,  6,  there  is  a 
tribute  of  praise  rendered  to  God,  in 
view  of  these  judgments,  because  he  was 
lighteooi  in  bringing  them  upon  a  land 
34* 


where  the  blood  of  saints  and  propheH 
had  been  shed:  —  a  land  of  martyrs. 
Now  this  is  applicable  to  the  circum> 
stances  supposed  not  only  in  the  sense 
that  Italy  in  general  had  been  the  land 
where  the  blood  of  martyrs  had  been 
shed  —  the  land  of  Roman  persecution, 
alike  under  Paganism  and  the  Papacy, 
but  true  in  a  more  definite  sense  from 
the  fact  that  this  was  the  very  ref^ion 
where  the  persecutions  against  the  Wal- 
denses  and    the  Albigenses  had  been 
carried  on — the  valleys  of  Piedmont.     In 
the  times   of  Papal  persecution  these 
valleys  had  been  made  to  flew  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints,  and  it  seemed,  at 
least,  to  be  a  righteous  retribution  that 
these  desolations  of  war,  these  confla- 
grations, and  these  scenes  of  carnage, 
should  occur  in  that  very  land,  and  that 
the  very  fountains  and  streams  which 
had  before  been  turned  into  blood  by 
the    slaughter    of  the  friends    of   the 
Saviour,  should  now  be  reddened  with 
the  blood  of  men  slain  in  battle.     This 
is,  perhaps,  what  John  saw  in  vision : — 
a  land  where  persecution  had  raged,  and 
the  blood  of  the  holy  had  flowed  freely, 
and  then  the  same  land  brought  under 
the  awful  judgments  of  God,  and  the 
fountains  and  streams  reddened  with  the 
blood  of  the  slain.    There  was  a  pro- 
priety, therefore,  that  a  voice  should  be 
heard  ascribing  righteousness  to  God  for 
avenging  the  blood  of  the  sunts  (vs.  5, 
6),  and  that  another  xoice  should  be 
heard  from  the  'altar*  of  the  martyrs 
(ver.  7)  responding  and  saying,  "  Even 
so.    Lord    God    Almighty,    true    and 
righteous  are  thy  judgments."    (e)  It 
may  be  added,  to  show  the  propriety  of 
this,  that  this  was  one  of  the  series  of^ 
events  which  will  be  found  in  the  end  to 
have  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  tiie 
Papal  power : — for  a  blow  was  struck  in 
the  French  invasion  of  Italy  from  which 
Rome  has  never  recovered,  and  senti- 
ments were  diffused  as  the  result  in  favor 
of  liberty  which  it  has  been  difiScuIt 
ever  since  to  suppress,  and  which  are 
destined  yet  to  burst  out  in  favor  of 
freedom  and  to  be  one  of  the  means 
of  the  final  destruction  of  the  power. 
Comp.  Alison's  jfftatory  of  Europe,  vol.  i, 
p.  403. 
8.  Jifidiktfowrik  angel  pourtd  out  Am 
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power  was  ^Ten  auto  him  to  scorcb 
mea  with  *  fire. 

9  And  men  were  *  scorched  with 
great  heat»  and  bksphemed  '  the 

A  c  0.  IT.  b  Or,  Bvmed, 

vtal  upon  the  9un,  Toward  the  wan,  or 
BO  as  to  reach  the  mm.  The  effect  was 
as  •/  it  had  been  poured  upon  the  son, 
giving  it  aa  intense  heat,  and  thus  in- 
flicting a  seTere  judgment  upon  men. 
This  correspondB  also  with  the  fourth 
trumpet  (ch.  viii.  12),  where  it  is  said 
that  the  'third  part  of  the  sun  was  smit- 
ten, and  the  third  part  of  the  moon,  and 
the  third  part  of  the  stars.'  For  the 
general  meaning  of  this  symbol,  see 
Notes  on  that  place.  The  idea  is,  that 
a  scene  of  oalamity  and  woe  would  occur 
<u  if  the  sun  should  be  made  to  pour 
for^  such  intense  heat  that  men  would 
be  'scorched.'  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  sun  would  be  Uteralljf  made 
hotter,  or  that  the  exact  nature  of  these 
calamities  would  be  that  men  would  be 
consumed  by  its  rays,    f  And  power  woe 

Sven  unto  him.  To  the  sun.  The  mean- 
g  is,  that  a  calamity  would  follow  <u  if 
such  an  increased  power  should  be  given 
to  its  rays,  f  To  scorch  men  unthfire. 
Literally,  'And  it  was  given  him  to  scorch 
men  with  fire ;'  that  is,  with  heat  so  great 
that  it  seemed  to  be  fire.  The  Greek 
word — Ka«/caWaa«>- meaning  to  humy  to 
scorch,  is  used  in  the  New  Testament 
only  in  Matt.  ziii.  6,  Mark  ir.  6,  ReT. 
xvL  8,  9,  in  all  which  places  it  is  ren- 
dered  scorch  and  scorched,  Comp.  how- 
ever, the  use  of  the  word  «£v/(a  in  Rev. 
tIL  16,  XTi.  9 ;  lunea,  in  Heb.  vL  8 ;  kov- 
96»f  in  1  Pet  iii.  10,  12 ;  and  Ka<;<rwv,  in 
Matt.  XX.  12,  Luke  xii.  55,  James  L  11. 
The  notion  of  intense  or  consuming  heat 
is  implied  in  all  the  forms  of  the  word ; 
and  the  reference  here  is  to  some  calamity 
that  would  be  well  represented  by  such 
an  increased  heat  of  the  sun. 

9.  And  men  were  scorched  with  great 
heat.  That  is,  as  above  expressed,  cidam- 
ity  came  upon  them  which  would  be  well 
represented  by  such  heat  It  is  said  that 
this  oalamity  would  come  upon  men,  and 
we  are  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  such 
that  human  life  would  be  particularly 
affected ;  and  as  that  heat  of  the  sun  must 
be  exceedingly  intense  which  would  cut 
down  menf  we  are  to  suppose  that  the 
Judgment  here  referred  to  would  be  in- 


name  of  Qod,  which  hath  power 
over  these  plagues :  and  '  thej  re- 
pented not,  to  give  him  glory. 

c  ver.  11,  21. 
4f  Da.  6. 22, 23.  &0.20. 

tensely  severe.  ^  And  blasphewud  the 
name  of  Ood.  The  effect  would  be  to 
cause  them  to  blaspheme  Qod,  or  to  re- 
proach him  as  the  author  of  these  ealam- 
ities,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  we  are 
to  look  for  a  state  of  things  when  there 
would  be  augmented  wiekedness  and  ir- 
religion,  and  when  men  would  become 
worse  and  worse  notwithstanding  the 
woes  that  had  oome  upon  them.  V  Which 
hath  power  over  these  plaguee.  Who  had 
brought  these  plagues  upon  them,  and 
who  had  power  to  remove  them,  f  And 
they  r^i>ented  noL  The  effect  was  not  to 
produce  repentance,  though  it  was  mani- 
fest that  these  judgments  had  come  upon 
them  on  account  of  their  sins.  Comp. 
Notes  on  ch.  ix.  21.  %  To  give  him  glory. 
To  turn  from  sin ;  to  honor  him  by  lives 
of  obedience.  Comp.  Notes  on  John  ix. 
24. 

In  regard  to  liie  appUeation  of  this, 
the  following  things  may  be  remarked : 
(a)  That  the  calamity  £ere  referred*  to 
was  one  of  the  series  of  events  which 
would  precede  the  overthrow  of  the 
'bei^t,'  and  contribute  to  that — for  to 
this  all  these  judgments  tend,  {h)  In 
the  order  in  which  it  stands  it  is  to  fol- 
low, and  apparently  to  follow  soon,  the 
third  judgment — the  pouring  of  the  vial 
upon  the  fountuns  and  streams,  (c)  It 
would  be  a  oalamity  such  as  t/the  sun, 
the  source  of  light  and  comfort  to  man- 
kind^ were  smitten,  and  became  a  source 
of  torment  {d)  This  would  be  attended 
by  a  great  des^ction  of  men^  and  we 
should  naturally  look  in  such  an  appli- 
cation for  calamities  in  which  multitudes 
of  men  would  be,  as  it  were,  consumed, 
(e)  This  would  not  be  followed,  as  it 
might  be  hoped  it  would,  by  repentance, 
but  would  be  attended  with  reproaches 
of  Gk>d,  with  profaneness,  wit)i  a  great 
increase  of  wickedness.  • 

Now,  on  the  supposition  that  the  ex. 
planation  of  the  previous  passages  is 
correct,  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty 
in  supposing  that  this  refers  to  the  wars 
of  Europe  following  the  French  Revoln- 
tion ;  tiie  wars  that  preeeded  the  direct 
attack  on  the  Papacy,  and  the  overthrow 
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10  And  the  fifth  angel  poured 
out  his  vial  upon  the  seat  •  of  the 
beast ;  and  his  kingdom  was  full  of 

of  the  Papal  goyemment.  For  these 
events  had  all  the  charaoteristics  here 
referred  to.  (a)  They  were  one  of  a  se- 
ries in  Treakening  the  Papal  power  in 
Europe  —  heavy  blows  that  will  yet  be 
seen  to  have  been  among  the  means  pre- 
liminary to  its  final  overthrow.  (6)  They 
followed  in  their  order  the  invasion  of 
Northern  Italy — for  one  of  the  purposes 
of  that  invasion  was  to  attack  the  Aus- 
ti'ian  power  there,  and  ultimately  through 
the  Tyrol  to  attack  Austria  itself.  Na- 
poleon, after  his  victories  in  Northern 
Italy,  above  referred  to  (comp.  ch.  xz. 
of  Alison's  ffittory  of  Europe),  thus  writes 
to  the  French  Directory:  "Coni,  Cevay 
and  Alexandria  are  in  the  hands  of  our 
army;  if  you  do  not  ratify  the  convention  I 
will  keep  their  fortresses,  and  march  upon 
Turin.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  march  to- 
morrow against  Beaulieu,  and  drive  him 
across  the  Po ;  1  shall  follow  close  at  his 
heels,  overawe  Lombardy,  and  in  a 
month  be  in  the  Tyrol,  join  the  army  of 
the  Bhine,  and  carry  our  united  forces 
into  Bavaria.  That  detign  U  worthy  of 
you,  of  the  army,  and  of  the  dettiniee  of 
France."  Alison,  i.  401.  (c)  The  cam- 
paign in  Germany  in  1796  followed  im- 
mediately this  campaign  in  Italy.  Thus, 
in  ch.  xz.  of  Alison's  History,  we  have 
an  account  of  the  campaign  in  Italy ;  in 
ch.  xxi.  we  have  the  account  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Germany — and  the  other  wars 
in  Europe  that  continued  so  long,  and 
that  were  so  fierce  and  bloody,  followed 
in  quick  succession — all  tending,  in  their 
ultimate  results,  to  weaken  the  Papal 
power,  and  to  secure  its  final  overthrow. 
(d)  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  here 
that  these  wars  had  all  the  characteris- 
tics here  supposed.  It  was  a«  if  the. 
sun  were  smitten  in  the  heavens,  and 
power  were  given  to  scorch  men  with 
fire.  Europe  seemed  to  be  on  fire  with 
musketry  and  artillery,  and  presented 
almost  the  appearance  of  the  broad  blaze 
of  a  battle-field.  The  number  that  perish- 
ed was  immense.  These  wars  were  attend- 
ed with  the  usual  consequences — blasphe-. 
my,  profaneness,  and  reproaches  of  God 
in  every  form.  And  yet  there  was  ano- 
ther effect  wholly  in  accordance  with  the 
statement  here,  that  none  of  these  judg- 
ments brought  men  to  'repentance  that 


darkness ;  *  and  they  gnawed  their 
tongues  for  pain, 


a  c  13. 2-4. 
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they  might  give  God  the  glory.'  Perhaps 
these  remarks,  which  might  be  extended 
to  great  length,  will  show  that,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  intended  to  refer 
to  those  scenes  by  the  outpouring  of  this 
vial,  the  symbol  was  well  chosen  and 
appropriate. 

10.  And  theji/th  angel  poured  out  hit 
vial  upon  the  seat  of  the  beast.  The  pre- 
vious judgments  had  been  preparatory 
to  this.  They  all  had  a  bearing  on  this, 
and  were  all  preliminary  to  it;  but  the 
*  seat* — the  home,  the  centre  of  the  power 
of  the  beast,  had  not  yet  been  reached. 
Here,  however,  there  was  a  direct  blow 
aimed  at  that  power,  yet  not  such  as 
to  secure  its  Jlnal  overthrow,  for  that  is 
reserved  to  tiie  pouring  out  of  the  last 
vial,  vs.  17-21.  All  that  is  represented 
here  is  a  heavy  judgment  which  was 
merely  preliminary  to  that  final  over- 
throw, but  which  aflfected  the  very  eeat 
o/thebeaet.  The  phrase,  'the  seat  of 
the  beast' — rdv  &p6vo¥  t9v  hfpiov — means 
the  seat  or  throne  which  the  representa- 
tive of  that  power  occupied ;  the  central 
point  of  the  Antichristian  dominion. 
Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  ziii.  2.  See  also  ch. 
ii.  13.  I  understand  this  as  referring  to 
the  very  seat  of  the  Papal  power — Rome 
— the  Vatican.  ^  And  his  kingdom  toas 
full  of  darkness.  Confusion;  disorder; 
distress;  for  darkness  is  often  the  emblem 
of  calamity.  Jer.  xiii.  16 ;  Isa.  lix.  9, 10 ; 
Ezekiel  xzz.  18,  xxzii.  7,  8,  xxxiv.  12 ; 
Joel  iL  2.  ^  And  they  gnawed  their 
tongues  for  pain.  This  is  a  "most  sig- 
nificant expression  of  the  writhings  of 
anguish."  The  word  here  rendered 
gnawed  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament,  nor  is  the  expression 
elsewhere  used  in  the  Bible,  but  its 
meaning  is  plain  —  it  indicates  deep  an- 
guish. 

11.  And  blasphemed  the  God  of  heaven. 
The  same  effect  which  it  was  said  would 
be  produced  by  the  pouring  out  of  the 
fourth  vial,  ver.  9.  ^  Because  of  their 
pains  and  their  sores.  Of  the  calamities 
that  had  come  upon  them.  ^  And  re- 
pented not  of  their  deeds.  See  Notes  on 
ver.  9.    Comp.  oh.  ix.  21. 

In  regard  to  the  fulfilment  and  appli- 
cation of  this,  the  following  general 
remarks  may  be  made  here,     (a)  II 
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11  And  UMphemed  the  Qod  of 
heayen  because  of  their  pains  and 

would  sHcoeed,  at  no  great  intenral  pro- 
Iwbly,  what  is  referred  to  onder  the  pre- 
yious  *  vials/  and  would  be  one  in  the 
series  tending  to  the  same  result.  (6)  It 
would  fall  directly  on  the  seat  of  the 
authority  of  the  'beast' — on  the  central 
power  of  the  Papacy,  according  to  Uie 
interpretation  of  the  other  symbols,  and 
ws  should  look,  therefore,  for  some  cala- 
mity that  would  come  upon  Borne  itself, 
and  still  more  specifically  upon  the  Pope 
himself  and  those  immediately  around 
him.  (e)  This  would  be  attended  with 
deep  distress  and  darkness  in  the  Papal 
dominions,  {d)  There  would  be  an  in- 
orease  of  what  is  here  called  'blas- 
phemy;' that  is,  of  impiety  and  re- 
proaches of  the  divine  Being,  (e)  There 
would  be  no  repentance  produced.  There 
would  be  no  reformation.  The  system 
would  be  as  corrupt  as  it  was  before,  and 
men  would  be  as  much  under  its  influ- 
ence. And  (/)  we  should  not  expect 
that  this  would  be  the  Jittal  overthrow 
of  the  system.  That  is  reserved  for  the 
outpouring  of  the  seventh  and  last  viid 
in  the  series  (vs.  17-21),  and  under  that 
the  system  would  be  overthrown,  and 
would  come  to  an  end.  This  is  distinctly 
stated  in  the  account  of  that '  vial,'  and 
therefore  we  are  not  to  expect  to  find  in 
the  application  of  the  tfth  'vial,'  that  the 
calamity  brought  upon  '  the  seat  of  the 
beast'  would  be  such  that  it  would  not 
recover  for  a  time,  and  maintain,  appa- 
rently, in  some  good  degree,  its  former 
power  and  influence. 

With  this  view  of  what  we  are  to  ex- 
pect, and  in  connexion  with  the  expla- 
nations of  the  previous  symbols,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in 
applying  this  to  the  direct  attacks  on 
the  Papfd  power  and  on  the  Pope  him- 
self, as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  to  the  calami- 
ties that  were  thus  brought  upon  the 
Papal  states.  In  order  to  show  the 
appropriateness  of  this  application,  I 
will  state  a  few  facts  which  will  show 
that,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  the 
intention  in  this  symbol  to  refer  to  the 
Papal  power  at  that  time,  the  symbol 
has  been  well  chosen,  and  has  been  ful- 
filled. And,  in  doing  this,  I  will  merely 
copy  from  Alison's  HiHory  of  JBurope 


tiieir  sores,  *  and  repented  not  of 
their  deeds. 

a  ver.  2. 

(voL  L  pp.  542-546),  a  few  statements^ 
which,  like  many  that  have  been  quoted 
from  Mr.  Gibbon  in  the  former  part  of 
these  Notes,  would  seem  almost  to  have 
been  penned  in  view  of  this  prophepy» 
and  with  a  view  to  record  its  fulfilment. 
The  statement  is  as  follows : — 

**  The  Ecclesiastical  States  were  the  next  ofaieet 
of  altank.  It  had  long  been  aa  aTowrd  object  of 
ambition  with  the  Republican  goTerament  to  rero- 
lutionize  the  Roman  people,  and  plant  the  tricolor 
Hag  in  the  city  of  Bmtas,  and  fortune  at  length 
presented  them  with  a  iarorable  opportunity  to 
accomplish  the  design. 

"  The  situation  of  the  pope  bad  become,  since  tha 
French  conquests  in  Italy.  In  the  highest  dexrae 
precarious.  Cut  oS,  bj  the  Cisalpine  Republic, 
from  any  support  from  Austria :  left,  by  the  trea^ 
of  Campo  rormio,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
French  Republic ;  threatened  by  the  heavings  of 
the  democratic  spirit  within  his  own  dominions; 
and  exposed  to  all  the  contagion  arising  from  the 
complete  establishment  and  cIom  ricinity  of  Re- 
publican goremments  in  the  north  of  Italy,  he  was 
almost  destitute  of  the  means  of  resisting  so  many 
seen  and  unseen  enemies.  I'he  pontifical  treasury 
was  exhausted  by  the  immense  payments  stipu- 
lated by  the  treaty  of  I'olenlino :  white  the  activity 
and  zeal  of  the  reTolotionary  clubs  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  was  daily 
increasing  with  the  prospect  of  success.  To  enable 
the  government  to  meet  the  enormous  demands  of 
the  French  armv,  the  principal  Roman  families, 
like  the  pope,  had  sold  their  gold, their  silver, their 
jewels,  their  hones,  their  carriages— in  a  word, 
all  their  valuable  effects ;  but  the  exactions  of  the 
Republican  agents  were  still  unabated.  In  deqiair, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  fatal  expedient  of  issuing 
a  paper  circulation ;  but  that,  in  a  country  destitute 
or  credit,  soon  fell  to  an  inconsiderable  value,  and 
augmented  rather  than  relieved  the  public  distress. 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother  to  Napoleon,  had  been 
appointed  ambasrador  at  the  court  of  Rome ;  but 
as  his  character  was  deemed  too  honorable  for  po- 
litical intrigue,  Generals  Duphot  and  Sherlock  were 
sent  along  with  him,  the  former  of  whom  had  been 
so  successful  in  effecting  the  overthrow  of  Genoese 
aristocracy.  The  French  embassy,  under  their 
direction,  soon  became  the  centre  of  the  revolu- 
tionary action,  and  those  numerous  ardent  charac- 
ters with  which  the  Italian  cities  abound,  flocked 
there  as  to  a  common  focus,  from  whence  the  next 
great  explosion  of  democratic  power  was  to  be 
expected.  In  this  extremity,  Pius  VI..  who  was 
above  eirhtv  years  of  age,  and  sinking  into  the 
grave,  caBed  to  his  counsels  the  Austrian  general 
Provera,  already  distinguished  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paigns ;  but  the  Directory  soon  compelled  the  hu- 
miliated pontiff  to  dismiss  that  intrepid  counsellor. 
As  his  recovery  then  seemed  hopeless,  the  instruo- 
tions  of  government  to  their  ambassador  were  to 
delay  the  proclamation  of  a  Republic  till  his  death, 
when  the  vacant  chair  of  St.  Peter  might  be  over- 
turned with  little  difficulty;  but  such  was  the 
activity  of  the  rerolutionary  agents,  that  the  train 
was  ready  to  take  fire  before  that  event  took  place, 
and  the  ears  of  the  Romans  were  assailed  by  in- 
cessant abuse  of  the  ecclesiastical  government,  and 
vehement  declamations  in  favor  of  Republican 
freedom. 

"The  resolution  to  orertum  the  papal  govern- 
ment, like  all  the  other  ambitious  pnqecta  of  the 
Directory,  reoeived  a  very  great  impnlae  from  tke 
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raaaoendwit  of  Jacobin  infliuiioe  at  Pam,  by  the 
resnlta  of  the  nTolQtion  of  18th  Froctidor.  One 
of  the  fint  measures  of  the  new  goTemment  was 
t6  despatch  an  order  to  Joseph  Bonapaurte  at  Rome, 
to  promote,  by  all  the  ineaas  in  his  power,  the  ap- 
proaehine  revolution  in  the  papal  states;  and, 
above  all  things,  to  take  care  that  at  the  pope's 
death  no  sulbessur  should  be  elected  to  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter.  Napoleon's  language  to  the  Roman 
pontiff  became  daily  more  menacing.  Immediately 
before  setting  out  for  Rastadt,  he  ordered  his  bro- 
ther Joseph  to  intimate  to  the  pope  that  three  thou- 
sand additional  troops  had  beien  forwarded  to  An- 
cona ;  that  if  Provera  was  not  dismissed  within 
twenty-four  hours,  war  would  be  declared ;  that 
if  any  of  the  revolutionists  who  had  been  arrested 
were  executed,  reprisals  would  forthwith  be  exer- 
cised on  the  cardinals ;  and  jthat,  if  the  Cisalpine 
Republic  was  not  instantlv  recognized,  it  wouid  be 
the  signal  for  immediate  hostilities.  At  the  same 
time,  ten  thousand  troops  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic 
advanced  to  St.  Leon,  in  the  papal  duchy  of  Ur- 
bino,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  that  fortress ; 
while  at  Ancona,  which  was  still  garrisoned  by 
French  troops,  notwithstanding  its  stipulated  re- 
storation by  the  treaty  of  Toientino  to  the  Holy  See, 
the  democratic  party  openly  proclaimed  '  the  An- 
conite  Republic/  Similar  revolutionary  movements 
took  place  at  Cometo,  Civita  Yeochia,  Pesaro,  and 
Senigaglia;  while  at  Rome  itself,  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, bv  compelling  the  papal  government  to  libe- 
rate all  persons  confined  for  poUtical  oflfences, 
suddenlv  vomited  forth  upon  the  capital  several 
hundreus  of  the  most  heated  Republicans  in  Italy. 
After  this  great  addition,  measures  were  no  longer 
kept  with  trie  government.  Seditious  meetings  were 
constantly  heul  in  every  part  of  the  city ;  immense 
collections  of  tricolor  (Mckades  were  made  to  dis- 
tinguish the  insni|;ents,  and  deputations  of  the 
citizens  openly  waited  on  the  French  ambassador 
to  Thvite  him  to  support  the  insurrection,  to  which 
he  replied,  in  ambiguous  terms,—'  The  fate  of  na- 
tions, as  of  individuals,  being  buried  in  the  womi) 
of  futurity,  it  is  not  given  to  me  to  penetrate  its 
mysteries.' 

**  In  this  temper  of  men's  minds,  a  spark  was  suf- 
ftoient  to  occasion  an  explosion.  On  the  27th  of 
December,  1796,  an  immense  crowd  assembled, 
with  seditious  cries,  and  moved  to  the  palace  or 
the  French  ambassador,  where  they  exclaimed. 
*  Vive  la  Repuhliqoe  Romaine  I'  and  loudly  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  French  to  enable  them  to  plant  the 
tricolor  flag  on  the  Capitol  The  insurgents  dis- 
'  pjayed  the  tricolor  cockade,  and  evinced  the  most 
menacing  disposition:  the  danger  was  extreme; 
from  simdar  beginnings  the  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  Venice  and  Genoa  had  rapidly  fol- 
lowed. The  papal  ministers  sent  a  regiment  of 
dragoons  to  prevent  any  sortie  of  the  Revolutionists 
from  the  palace  of  the  French  ambassador ;  and 
they  repeatedly  warned  the  insurgents  that  their 
orders  were  to  allow  no  one  to  leave  the  precincts. 
Duphot,  however,  indignant  at  being  restrained  by 
the  pontifical  troops,  drew  his  sword,  rushed  down 
the  staircase,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  armed  Roman  democrats,  who 
were  now  contending  with  the  dragoons  in  the 
oourtvard  of  the  palace.  He  was  immediately  killed 
by  a  uischarge  ordered  by  the  seiigeant  command- 
ing the  patrol  of  the  papal  troops ;  and  the  ambas- 
sador himself,  who  had  followed  to  appease  the 
tumult,  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate.  A  violent 
scuffle  ensued ;  several  persons  were  killed  and 
wounded  on  both  sides :  and,  after  remaining  seve- 
ral hours  in  the  greatest  alarm,  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
with  his  suite,  retired  to  Florence. 

"  ThiY  catastrophe,  however  obviously  oo^ioned 
by  the  evolutionary  schemes  which  were  m  agita- 
tion at  the  residence  of  the  French  ambassador, 
having  taken  place  within  the  precincts  of  his  pal- 
ace, was,  unhappily  ji  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  gave  the  Pirectoiy  too  fair  a  ground  to 


demand  satisftctioo.  Bat  they  instantly  resolved 
to  make  it  the  pretext  for  the  immediate  occupa- 
tion of  Rome  and  overthrow  of  the  papal  govern- 
ment. The  march  of  tnxHM  out  or  Italy  was 
countermanded,  and  Berthier,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  received  orders  to  advance  rapidly  into  the 
Ecclesiastical  States.  Meanwhile,  the  democratic 
spirit  burst  forth  more  violently  than  ever  at  An- 
cona and  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  the  papal 
authority  was  soon  lost  in  all  theprovinoes  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Appenines.  To  these  accumu- 
lated disasters  the  nontiff  could  only  oppose  the 
fasts  and  prayers  or  an  aged  conclave — weapons 
of  spiritual  warfare  little  calculated  to  arrest  the 
conquerors  of  Areola  and  Lodi. 

"  Berthier,  without  an  instant's  delay,  carried 
into  execution  the  orders  of  the  Directory.  Six 
thousand  Poles  were  stationed  at  Rimini  to  cover 
the  Cisalpine  Republic;  a  reserve  was  established 
at  Toientino,  while  the  commander-in-chief,  at  the 
head  of  ei^rhteen  thousand  veteran  troops,  entered 
Ancona.  Having  completed  the  work  of  revolution 
in  that  turbulent  distnct,  and  secured  the  fortress, 
he  crossed  the  Apennines;  and,  advancing  by  Fo- 
ligno  and  Nami,  appeared  on  the  10th  of  February 
before  the  Etemal  City.  The  pope,  in  the  ntmoet 
consternation,  shut  himself  op  m  the  Vatican,  and 
raent  night  and  day  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  in  in>* 
ploring  the  Divine  protection. 

"  Rome,  almost  defenceless,  would  have  offered 
no  obstacle  to  the  entrance  or  the  French  troops ; 
but  it  was  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Directory  to 
make  it  appear  that  their  aid  was  invoked  by  the 
spontaneous  efforts  of  the  inhabitants.  Contenting 
himself,  therefore,  with  occupying  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  from  which  the  feeble  guards  of  the  pope 
were  soon  ezp^ed,  Berthier  kept  his  ttoopa  loi 
five  days  encamped  without  the  walls.  At  length, 
the  Revolutionists  having  completed  their  preparar 
tions,  a  noisy  crowd  assembled  in  the  Campo  Vac- 
cino,  the  ancient  Forum ;  the  old  foundations  of  the 
Gapitol  were  made  again  to  resound  witli  the  cries, 
if  not  the  spirit,  of  freedom,  and  the  venerable  en- 
signs, S.  P.  Q.  K.,  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred years,  again  floated  in  the  winds.  The  multi- 
tude tumultuoosly  demanded  the  overthrow  of  the 
papal  authority ;  Uie  French  troops  were  invited  tc 
enter:  the  conquerors  of  Italy,  with  a  haughty  air, 
nassea  the  gates  of  Aurelian,  defiled  through  the 
Piazza  4el  Popolo,  gazed  on  the  indestructible 
monuments  of^  Roman  grandeur,  and,,  amid  the 
shouts  of  tiie  inhabitants,  the  tricolor  flag  was 
displayed  from  the  summit  of  the  Capitol. 

*' But  while  part  of  the  Roman  populace  were 
surrendering  themselves  to  a  pardonable  intoxica- 
tion upon  the  fimcied  recovery  of  their  libertiee, 
the  agents  of  the  Directory  were  preparing  for  them 
the  sad  realities  of  slaverv.  Tne  pope,  who  had 
been  guarded  by  five  hunured  soldiers  ever  since 
the  entry  of  the  Republicans,  was  directed  to  retire 
into  Tuscany ;  his  Swiss  guard  relieved  by  a  French 
one,  and  he  himself  ordered  to  dispossess  himself 
of  all  his  temporal  authority.  He  replied,  with  the 
firmness  of  a  martyr, '  I  am  prepared  for  every  spe- 
cies of  disgrace.  As  supreme  pontiff,  I  am  resolved 
to  die  in  the  exercise  of  all  my  powers.  You  may 
employ  force— you  have  the  power  to  do  so:  but 
know  that,  though  yon  may  be  masters  of  my  body 
you  are  not  so  of  my  aoul.  Free  in  the  region  where 
It  is  placed,  it  fioars  neither  the  events  nor  the  suf. 
ferings  of  this  life.  I  stand  on  the  threshold  of  ano- 
ther world ;  there  I  shall  be  sheltered  alike  from 
the  violence  and  unpiety  of  this.'  Force  was  soon 
employed  to  dispossess  him  of  his  authority;  he 
was  dragged  from  the  altar  in  his  palace,  his  repos- 
itories all  ransacked  and  plundered,  the  rings  even 
torn  from  his  fingers,  the  whole  effects  in  the  Vati- 
can and  Quirinal  inventoried  and  seized,  and  the 
aged  pontiff  conducted,  with  only  a  few  .lomestics, 
amid  the  brutal  jests  and  sacrilegious  soncs  of  the 
Frnach  dragoons,  into  Tuscany,  where  tbe  gene- 
rons  hospitality  of  the  grand  duke  8tn^««  W  sp^ten 
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Euphrates ; '  and  the  water  thereof 
was  dried  up,  *  that  the  way  of 

a  0. 9. 14.  b  Is.  41.  3 ;  Je.  50.  38,  61. 36. 

Antichriatiaii  power  referred  to  bj  the 
'beaat.'    ^  And  the  water  thereof  was 
dried  upf  that  the  toay  of  the  kinge  of  the 
east  might  he  prepared.    That  is,  as  the 
effect  of  pouring  oat  the  vial.    There  is 
an  allusion  here,  nndonbtedlj,  to  the 
dividing  of  the  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
80  that  the  children  of  Israel  might  pass. 
See  Ex.  ziv.  21,  22.     Comp.  Notes  on 
Isa.   zL   15.     Ill  this   description  the 
Euphrates  is  represented  as  a  harrier 
to  prevent  the  passage  of   'the  kings 
of  the  East'  on  their  way  to  the  West 
for   some  pi^irpose   not   yet  specified; 
that   is,  applying  the  symbol  of   tho 
Euphrates  as    being   the  seat  of   the 
Turkish   power,  the  meaning  is,  that 
that  power  hs  such  a  hindrance,  and  that, 
in  some  way  that  hindrance  is  to  be  re- 
moved ae  if  the  waters  of  an  unbridged 
and  unfordable  river  were  dried  up  so 
as  to  afford  a  safe  and  easy  passage 
through.     Still  there  are  several  en- 
quiries as  to  the  application  of  this  which 
it  is  not  easy,  and  as  it  refers  to  what  is 
Still  future,  it   may  be  impossible,  to 
answer.     The  language  requires  us  to 
put  upon  it  the  following  interpreta- 
tion : — (o)  The  persons  here  referred  to 
as  'kings  of  the  East'  were  ready  to 
make  a  movement  towards  the  West, 
over   the    Euphrates,    and   would    do 
this  if  this   obstruction   were   not    in 
their  way.     Who  these  'kings  of  the 
East'  are,  is  not  said,  and  perhaps  can- 
not be  conjectured.    The  natural  inter- 
pretation is,  that  they  are  the  kings  that 
reign  in  the  East^  or  that  preside  over 
the  countries  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
Why  there  was  a  proposed  movement  to 
the  West  is  not  said.    It  might  have' 
been  for  conquest,  or  it  might  have  been 
that  they  were  to  bring  their  tribute  to 
the  Spiritual  Jerusalem,  in  accordance 
with  what  is  so  often  said  in  the  pro- 
phets, that  under  the  gospel,  kings  and 
princes  would  consecrate  themselves  and 
their  wealth  to  God.    See  Ps.  Ixxii.  10, 
11,  "The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the 
isles  shall  bring  presents  ,*  the  kings  of 
Sbeba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts.    Yea 
all  kings  shall  fall  down  before  him." 
So  alio  Isa.  Iz.,  "  Thy  sons  shall  come 
from  far."    "  Tho  forces  of  the  GentUes 
36 


the  kings  of  the  east  mi^t  be  pre- 
pared. 

13  And    I  saw   three   unclean 


shall  come  unto  thee."    "  All  they  from 
Sheba  shall  come ;  they  shall  bring  gold 
and  incense."    "  The  isles  shall  wait  for 
me,  and  the  ships  of  Tarshish  first,  to 
bring  thy  sons  from  far,  their  silver  and 
their  gold  with  them."     "Thy  gates 
shall  be  open  continually;  they  shall 
not  be  shut  day  or  night ;  that  men  may 
bring  unto  thee  the  forces  of  the  Gen- 
tiles,   and    that    their   kings    may  be 
brought."    All  that  is /atr^y  implied  in 
the  language  used  here  is,  that  the  kings 
of  the  east  would  be  converted  to  the 
true  religion,  or  that  they  were  at  the 
time  referred  to  in  a  state  of  readiness  to 
be  converted  if  there  were  no  hindrance 
or  obstruction.    (&)  There  was  some  hin- 
drance or  obstruction  to  their  conver- 
sion; that  is,  as  explained,  from  the 
Turkish  power:  in  other  words  they 
would  be  converted  to  the  true  faith  iS 
it  were  not  for  the  influence  of  that' 
power,      (c)  The    destruction    of  that 
power,  represented  by  the  drying  up  of 
the  Euphrates,  would  remove  that  ob- 
struction, and  the  way  would  thus  be 
'prepared'  for  their  conversion  to  the 
true  religion.    We  should  most  natu- 
rally, therefore,  look  in  the  fulfilment  of 
this  for  some  such  decay  of  tho  Turkish 
power  AS  would  be  followed  by  the  con- 
version of  the  rulers  of  the  east  to  the 
gospel. 

13.  A.nd  X  saw  three  unclecm  epirite. 
They  assumed  a  visible  form  which 
would  well  represent  their  odSousness  — 
that  of  frogs — but  still  they  are  spoken 
of  as  'spirits.*  They  were  evil  powers, 
or  evil  influences  (ver.  14,  'spirits  of 
devils'),  and  the  language  here  is  un- 
doubtedly designed  to  represent  some 
such  power  or  influence,  which  would, 
at  that  period,  proceed  from  the  dragon, 
the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet,  f  Like 
froae. — Parpdxois.  This  word  does  not 
occur  in  the  New  Testament  except  in 
the  passage  before  us.  It  is  properly 
translated  frogt.  The  frog  is  here  em- 
ployed clearly  as  a  symhol,  and  it  is 
designed  that  certain  qualities  of  the 
'spirits'  here  referred  to  should  be  desig- 
nated by  the  symbol.  For  a  full  illus- 
tration of  the  meaning  of  the  symbol^ 
the  reader  may  consult  Boohart^  ^ieros. 
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spirits  like  frogs  cojm  oat  of  the 
mouth  of  the  dragon,  *  and  out  of 


a  e.  12. 8,  9. 


P.  IL  Lib.  T.  e.  it.    Aeoording  to  Bo- 
ehart,  the  frog  is  charaoterized,  as  a 
symbol,  (1)  for  its  rough,  harsh,  coarse 
Toice ;  (2)  on  this  account  as  a  symbol 
of  compli^ning  or  reproaching ;  (3)  as  a 
symbol  of  empty  loquacity;   (4)  as  a 
symbol  of  heretics  and  philosophers — 
as  understood  by  Augustine;  (5)  because 
the  froff  has  its  origin  in  mud,  and  lives 
In  mu^  as  a  symbol  of  those  who  are 
bom  in  sin,  and  lire  in  pollution ;  (6) 
because  the  frog  endures  all  changes  of 
Uie  season — cold  and  heal^  summer,  win- 
ter, rain,  frost — as  a  symbol  of  monJu 
who  practise  self-denial ;  (7)  because  the 
frog,  though  abstemious  of  food,  yet  lives 
in  water  and  drinks  often,  as  a  symbol 
of  drunkards;  (8)  as  a  symbol  of  impu- 
dence; (9)  because  the  frog  swells  his 
■ise,  and  distends  his  cheeks,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  pride.     See  the  authorities  for 
these  uses  of  the  word,  in  Bochart.   How 
many  or  few  of  these  ideas  enter  into  the 
symbol  here,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide. 
We   maj  suppose,  however,  that   the 
gpirits  referred  to  would  be  character- 
ised by  pride,'  urroganoe,  impudence, 
assumption  of  authority;   perhaps  im- 
purity and  vileness,  for  all  these  ideas 
enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  symbol. 
They  are  not  here  probably  symbols  of 
per8on$,  but   of  influences  or   opinion* 
which   would    be    spread  abroad,   and 
which  would  characterize  the  age  re- 
fiMTcd  to.    The  reference  is  to  what  the 
*  dragon,'  the  'beast,'  and  the  'false  pro- 
phet* would  do  at  tiiat  time  in  opposing 
the  truth,  and  in  preparing  the  world 
for  the  great  and  final  conflict    ^  Out 
of  the  numth  of  the  dragon.     One   of 
which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  mouth 
of  the  dragon^    On  the  symbolic  mean- 
hig  of  the  'dragon,'  see  Notes  on  ch. 
xiL  3.    It,  in  general,  represents  Satan, 
the  great  enemy  of  the  church ;  perhaps 
here  Satan  under  the  form  of  Heathen- 
ism or  Paganism,  as  in  ch.  zii.  3, 4.  •The 
idea  then  is,  that,  at  the  time  referred 
to,  there  would  be  some  manifestation 
of  the  power  of  Satan  in  the  heathen 
nations,  which  would  be  bold,  arrogant, 
proudf  loquacious,  hostile  to  truth,  and 
which  would  be  well  represented  by  the 
lioarse  murmur  of  the  frog.    [  And  out 
^fthm  nunUh  qfthe  hcaet.    The  Papacy — 


the  mouth  of  the  beast,  ^  and  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet.* 


ft  0.13.2. 


e  c.  19.  20. 


as  above  explained. — Ch.  xiii.    That  is, 
there  would  be  some  putting  forth  of 
arrogant  pretensions ;  some  loud  denun- 
ciation or  complaining ;  some  manifesta- 
tion of  pride  and  self-consequence,  which 
would  be  well  represented  by  the  croak- 
ing of  the  frog.    We  have  seen  above 
(Notes  on  vs.  5,  6)  that  although  the 
fifth  vial  was  poured  upon  '  Uie  seat  of 
the  beast,'  the  effect  was  not  to  crush 
and  overtlirow  that  power  entirely.    The 
Papacy  would  still  survive,  and  would 
be  finally  destroyed  under  the  outpouring 
of  the  seventh  vial,  vs.  17-21.    In  the 
passage  before  us  we  have  a  representa- 
tion of  it  as  still  living ;  as  having  appa- 
rently recovered  its  strength;   and  as 
being  as  hostile  as  ever  to  the  truth,  and 
able  to  enter  into  a  combination,  secret 
or  avowed,  with  the  'dragon'  and  the 
'false  prophet,'  to  oppose  the  reign  of 
truth  upon  the  earth.    %  And  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  faUe  prophet.    The  word 
rendered  false  prophet — xpeviowpe^^nis — 
does  not  before  occur,  in  the  book  of 
Revelation,  though  the  use  of  the  article 
would  seem  to  imply  that  some  well- 
known  power  or  influence  was  referred 
to  by  this.     Gomp.  Notes  on  ch.  x,  3. 
The  word  occurs  in  other  places  in  the 
New  Testament — Matt  viu  15,  xxiv.  11, 
24;  Mark  xiu.  22;  Luke  vi.  26;  Acts 
xiii.  6 ;  2  Peter  ii.  1 ;  1  John  iv.  1 ;  and 
twice  elsewhere  in  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion with  the  same  reference  as  hereby 
ch.  xix.  20,  XX.  10.    In  both  these  latter 
places  it  is  connected  with  the  '  beast :' 
'  And  the  beast  was  taken,  and  with  him 
the  false  prophet ;'  '  And  tho  devil  that 
deceived  them  was  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire  and  brimstone,  where  tho  beast  and 
the  false  prophet  are.'    It. would  seem 
then  to  refer  to  some  power  that  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  beast,  and  that  was 
to  share  the  same  fate  in  the*  overthrow 
of  the  enemies  of  the  gospel.    As  to  the 
application  of  this,  there  is  no  opinion 
BO  probable  as  that  it  alludes  to  the 
Mohammedan  power  —  not  strictly  the 
Turkish  power,  for  that  was  to  be  '  dried 
up'  or  to  diminish,  but  to  the  Moham- 
medan power  as  such,  that  was  still  to 
continue  for  a  while  in  its  vigor,  and 
that  was  yet  to  exert  a  formidable  influ- 
ence against  the  gospel,' and  probably  io 
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14  For  thej  are  the  spirits  of 
devils,  •  working  miracles,  *  which 
go  forth  unto  the  kings  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  "^  whole  world,  to  gather 
them  to  the  battle ''  of  that  great  day 
of  God  Almighty. 

^■^■^■^^^^     '       '      I  I   ^"1  ■■  III"   !■      ■■■■«■»      I   t»mmm  n     i»       ■  n  ■  i      i       ■  i    mi   »   ^  i^m 

gome  combination,  in  fact,  if  not  in  form, 
with  Paganism  and  the  Papacy.  The 
reOBOfM  for  this  opinion  are,  (a)  that  this 
was  referred  to  in  the  former  part  of  the 
book  as  one  of  the  formidable  powers 
that  would  arise,  and  that  would  mate- 
rially affect  the  destiny  of  the  world,  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  it  would  be 
again  referred  to  in  the  account  of  the 
final  consummation;  see  oh.  iz.  1-11; 
\h)  the  name  'falte  prophet  would  bet- 
ter than  any  other  descnbe  that  power, 
and  would  naturally  suggest  iWa  future 
times  — for  to  no  one  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  our  world  could  the  name  be 
80  properly  applied  as  to  Mohammed; 
and  (c)  what  is  said  will  be  found  to 
agree  with  the  facts  in  regard  to  that 
power,  as,  in  connexion  with  the  Papacy 
and  with  Paganism,  constituting  the  sum 
of  the  obstruction  to  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  around  the  world. 

14.  For  they  are  the  epirits  of  deviU, 
On  the  meaning  of  the  word  used  here, 
see  Notes  on  ch.  iz.  20.  It  is  used  here, 
as  it  Is  in  ch.  iz.  20,  in  a  bad  sense  as 
denoting  evU  spirits.  Gomp.  Notes  on 
Matt.  iv.  1,  2, 24.  f  Working  miraclee. 
Working  what  seemed  to  be  miracles; 
that  is,  such  wonders  as  to  deceive  the 
world  with  the  belief  that  they  were 
miracles.  See  Notes  on  ch.  ziii.  13,  14, 
where  the  same  power  is  ascribed  to  t^e 
'f  beast.'  %  Which  go  forth  into  the  kinge 
of  the  earth.  Which  particularly  affect 
and  influence  kings  and  rulers.  No  class 
of  men  have  been  mitre  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Pagan  superstition,  Mohamme- 
dan delusion,  or  the  Papacy,  thiui  kings 
And  princes.  We  are  taught  by  this 
passage  that  this  will  continue  to  be  so 
in  the  circumstances  referred  to.  %  And 
of  the  tohole  world.  That  is,  so  far  that 
it  might  be  represented  as  sheeting  the 
whole  world  —  to  wit,  the  heathen,  the 
Mohammedan,  and  the  Papal  portions 
of  the  earth.  These  still  embrace  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  globe,  that  it  might 
be  said  ^at  what  would  affect  those 
powers  now  would  influence  the  whole 
irorld.   %  To  gather  ^tem.   Not  literacy 


15  Behold,  I  come  as  a  thief.' 
Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth,  and 
keepeth  his  garments,  lest  he  walk 
naked,  ^  and  they  see  his  shame. 

alTi.4.1.      »2Tfa.2.0.      elJno.6.10. 
d  c  19. 19.        e  2  Pe.  3. 10.       /  c  3. 4, 18. 


to  assemble  them  all  in  one  place,  but 
so  to  unite  and  combine  them  that  it 
might  be  represented  as  an  assembling 
of  the  hosts  for  battle,  f  To  the  battle 
of  that  great  dag  of  God  Almighty.  Not 
l^e  day  of  judgment ;  but  the  day  which 
would  determine  the  ascendency  of  true 
religion  in  the  world ; — the  final  conflict 
with  those  powers  which  had  so  long* 
opposed  the  gospel.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  there  would  be  a  literal 
'  hattUf  in  which  God  would  be  seen  to 
contend  with  his  foes ;  but  there  would 
be  that  which  might  be  properly  repre- 
sented as  a  battle.  That  is,  there  would 
be  a  combined  struggle  against  the  truth, 
and  in  that  Qod  would  appear  by  his 
Proridenoe  and  Spirit  on  the  side  of  the 
church,  and  would  give  it  the  victory. 
It  accords  with  all  that  has  occurred  in 
the  past,  to  suppose  that  there  will  be 
such  a  combined  struggle  before  the 
church  shall  finally  triumph  in  the 
world. 

15.  Behold,  I  come  a»  a  thief.  That 
is,  suddenly  and  unezpectedly.  See 
Notes  on  Matt.  zziv.  43,  1  Thess.  v.  2. 
This  is  designed  evidently  to  admonish 
men  to  watch,  or  to  be  in  readiness  for 
his  coming  —  since,  whenever  it  would 
occur,  it  would  be  at  a  time  when  men 
were  not  ezpecting  him.  f  Blessed  is 
he  that  watcheth.  Gomp.  Matt.  zziv.  42- 
44.  The  meaning  here  is,  that  he  who 
watches  for  these  events ;  who  marks  the 
indications  of  their  approach ;  and  who 
is  conscious  of  a  preparation  for  them, 
is  in  a  better  and  happier  state  of  mind 
than  he  on  whom  they  come  suddenly 
and  unezpectedly.  %  And  keepeth  his 
garments.  The  allusion  here  seems  to 
be  to  one  who,  regardless  of  danger,  or 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  should  lay 
aside  his  garments,  and  lie  down  to  sleep. 
Then  the  thief  might  come  and  take 
away  his  garments/ leaving  him  naked. 
The  essential  idea,  thwefore,  here,  is  the 
duty  of  vigilance.  We  are  to  be  awake 
to  duty  and  to  danger;  we  are  not  to 
be  found  sleeping  on  our  post ;  we  are 
to  be  ready  for  death — ready  for  tlM 
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16  And  he  gathered  them  toge- 


coming  of  the  Son  of  man.  f  Lest  he 
toalk  naked.  His  ndment  being  carried 
Away  while  he  is  asleep,  f  And  the^ 
tee  hie  ehame,  Oomp.  Notes  on  eh.  iii. 
18.  The  meaning  here  is,  that,  as  Chris- 
tians are  clothed  with  the  garments  of 
righteousness,  they  should  not  lay  them 
aside,  so  that  their  spiritnal  nakedness 
should  be  seen.  They  are  to  be  always 
elothed  with  the  robes  of  salvation ;  al- 
ways ready  for  any  erenty  however  soon 
or  suddenly  it  may  come  upon  them. 

16.  And  he  gathered  them  together. 
Who  gathered  them  ?  Prof.  Staart  ren- 
ders  it,  'they  gathered  them  together,' 
■opposing  that  it  refers  to  the  *  spirits' — 
wvh^ara — ^In  ver.  13,  and  that  this  is  the 
oonstmotion  of  the  neuter  plural  with  a 
singular  verb.  So  De  Wette  understands 
it.  Hengstenberg  supposes  that  it  means 
that  God  gather^  them  togeUier;  others 
suppose  that  it  was  the  sixth  angel; 
others  that  it  was  Satan ;  others  that  it 
was  the  beast;  and  others  that  it  was 
Christ.  See  Pool's  Synopsis  in  loe.  The 
authority  of  De  Wette  and  Prof.  Stuart 
is  suffident  to  show  that  the  construction 
which  they  adopt  is  authorised  by  the 
Greek,  as  indeed  no  one  can  doubt,  and 
perhaps  this  accords  better  with  the  con- 
text than  any  other  construction  pro* 
posed.  Thus  in  ver.  14,  the  spirits  are 
represented  as  going  fortii  into  the  whole 
world  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the 
nations  together  to  the  great  battle,  and 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  reference 
is  to  them  here  as  having  a^omplished 
what  they  went  fort^  to  do.  But  who 
are  to  be  gathered  together?  Evidently 
those  who  in  ver.  14  are  described  by  the 
word  'them* — the  'kings  of  the  earth, 
and  the  whole  world  f  that  is,  there  will 
be  a  state  of  things  which  would  be  well 
described  by  a  universal  gathering  of 
forced  in  a  central  battle-field.  It  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  suppose  that  what 
is  here  represented  will  literally  occur. 
There  will  be  a  mustering  of  spiritual 
forces ;  there  will  be  a  combination  and 
a  unity  of  opposition  against  the  ta*uth ; 
there  will  be  a  rallying  of  the  declining 
powers  of  Heathenism,  Mohammedanism, 
and  Romanism,  as  if  the  forces  of  the 
earth,  marshalled  by  kings  and  rulers, 
were  assembled  in  some  great  battle-field 
where  the  destiny  of  the  world  was  to  be 


ther  into  a  place  called  in  the  He- 
brew tongue  Armageddon. 

decided.  ^  Into  a  place  called  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue  Armageddon,  The  word 
Armageddon  -^'Apuayeii^kr — occurs  no- 
where else  in  the  New  Teetamenty  and 
is  not  found  in  the  Septuagint    It  seems 

to  be  formed  from  the  Hebrew  \^10  *m 

— ffar  Megiddo^^  Mountain  of  Ifegiddo* 
Comp.  2  Chron.  xzxv.  23,  where  it  ii 
said  that  Joeiah  "  came  to  fight  in  the 
valley  ofMegiddo"  Megiddo  was  a  town 
belonging  to  Mana«seh,  although  within 
the  limits  of  Is8a<^iar,  Josh.  xvii.  11.  It 
had  been  originally  one  of  the  royal  cities 
of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  xiL  21),  and 
was  one  of  those  of  which  the  Israelites 
were  unable  for  a  long  time  to  take  pos* 
session.  It  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by 
Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  15),  and  thither 
Afaaxiah  king  of  Judah  fled  when  wound- 
ed by  Jehu,  and  died  there.  2  Kings  ix. 
27.  It  was  here  that  Deborah  and  Barak 
destroyed  Sisera  and  his  host  (Judges  v. 
19) ;  and  it  was  in  a  battle  near  this  that 
Josiah  was  slain  by  Pharaoh-neohoh,  2 
Kings  xxiii.  29, 30 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20-25. 
From  the  great  mourning  held  for  his 
loss,  it  became  proverbial  to  speak  of 
any  grievous  mourning  as  beitig  "Wkb 
the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the 
valley  of  Megiddon,"  Zeoh.  xii.  11.  It 
has  not  been  found  easy  to  identify  the 
place,  but  recent  researches  have  made 
it  probable  that  the  vale  or  plain  of 
Megiddo  comprehended,  if  it  was  not 
wholly  composed  of,  the  prolongation  of 
the  plain  of  Esdra-elon  toward  Mount 
Carmel ;  that  the  city  of  Megiddo  was 
situated  there ;  and  that  the  waters  of 
Megiddo,  mentioned  in  Judges  v.  19,  are 
identical  with  the  stream  Kishon  in  that 
part  of  its  course.  See  Bibli.  Repository, 
i  602,  603.  It  is  suppo^d  that  the 
modem  town  called  Lejj^  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Megiddo.  Robinson's 
Biblical  EesearcheSf  iii.  177-180.  Me- 
giddo was  distinguished  for  being  the 
place  of  the. decisive  conflict  between 
Deborah  and  Sisera,  and  of  the  battle  la 
which  Josiah  was  slain  by  the  Egyptian 
invaders,  and  hence  it  became  emble- 
matic of  any  decisive  battle-field — just 
as  Marathon,  Leuctra,  Arbela,  or  Water- 
loo, is.  The  word  'mountain'  in  th» 
term  Armageddon  —  *  Mountain  of  Me- 
giddo'— seems  to  have  bfen  used  becMUM 
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H^ddo  wAfl  in  a  moimtiuiioiui  region, 
though  the  battles  were  fought  in  a  vol- 
ley  adjacent.  The  meaning  here  is,  that 
there  would  be»  as  it  were,  a  decisiye 
battle  which  would  determine  the  ques- 
laon  of  the  preval^ioe  of  true  religion  on 
tbe  earth.  What  we  are  to  expect  as 
the  fulfilment  of  this  would  leem  to  be, 
that  there  will  be  some  mustering  of 
8lz>Migth*-«ome  rallying  of  forces — ^some 
opposition  n^fede  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  the  gospel  hy  the  powers  here  reiferred 
to  which  would  be  deeiaive  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  which  would  be  well  represented 
by  the  battles  between  the  people  of  G-od 
and  their  foes  in  the  conflicts  in  theTal- 
ley  of  Hegiddo. 

As  this  constitutes,  according  to  the 
course  of  the  exposition-  by  which  we 
hare  been  conducted,  an  important  di- 
vision in  the  book  of  Rerelation,  it  may 
be  proper  to  pause  here,  and  make  a  few 
remarks.  The  prcTions  parts  of  the 
book,  according  to  tiie  interpretation 
proposed,  relate  to  the  paet,  and  Ukus  &r 
we  have  found  such  a  correspondence 
between  the  predictions  and  facts  which 
have  occurred  as  to  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  these  predictions  hare  been  fulfilled. 
At  thu  point,  I  suppose,  we  enter  on 
that  part  which  remains  yet  to  be  ful- 
filled, and  the  iuTestigation  must  carry 
us  into  the  dark  and  unknown  future. 
The  remaining  portion  comprises  a  very 
general  sketch  oi  things  down  to  the  end 
of  time,  as  the  previous  portion  has 
touched  on  the  great  erents  pertaining 
to  the  church  and  its  progress  for  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  years.  A  few  general  remarks, 
therefore,  seem  not  inappropriate  sX  this 
point. 

(a)  In  the  previous  interpretations  we 
hare  had  the  &cts  of  history  by  which  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  interpretation. 
The  plan  pursued  has  been,  first,  to  ih- 
vestigate  the  meaning  of  the  words  and 
symbols,  entirely  independent  of  any 
supposed  application,  and  then  to  inquire 
whether  there  have  been  any  facts  that 
may  be  regarded  as  coiresponding  with 
the  meaning  of  the  words  and  symbols 
as  explained.  Of  this  method  of  testing 
the  accuracy  of  the  exposition  we  must 
now  take  our  leave.  Our  sole  reliance 
most  be  in  the  exposition  itself,  and  our 
work  must  be  limited  to  that. 
ijb)  It  is  always  4ifliealt  lo  interpret  a 
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prophecy.  The  language  of  prophecy  is 
often  apparentiy  enigmatical  ,*  the  sym- 
bols are  sometimes  obscure ;  and  prophe- 
cies relating  to  the  same  subject  are  often 
in  detached  fragments,  uttered  by  differ- 
ent persons  at  different  times;  and  it  it 
necessary  to  collect  and  arrange  them, 
in  order  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  one 
subject.  Thus  the  prophecies  respecting 
the  Messiah  were  many  of  them  obscure, 
and  indeed  i^parentiy  eontradictory,  be- 
fore he  came ;  they  were  uttered  at  dis- 
tant intervals,  and  by  different  prophets  * 
at  one  time  one  trait  of  his  character  was 
dwelt  upon,  and  at  another  uiother;  and 
it  was  ^b£cult  to  combine  these  so  as  to 
have  an  accurate  view  of  what  he  would 
be,  until  he  came.  The  result  has  shown 
what  tiie  meaning  of  the  prophecies  was; 
and  at  the  same  time  has  demonstrated 
that  there  was  entire  consistency  in  the 
various  predictions,  and  that  to  one  who 
could  have  comprehended  all,  it  would 
have  been  pouihU  to  combine  them  so 
as  to  have  had  a  correct  view  of  the 
Messiah  and  of  his  work  even  before  he 
came.  The  same  remark  is  still  more 
sppUcable  to  the  predictions  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  or  to  the  similar  predic- 
tions in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  to  many 
portions  of  Isaiah.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
difficuU  it  would  have  been,  or  rather 
how  impotsible  by  any  human  powers  to 
have  applied  these  prophecies  in  detail 
before  the  events  occurred  ,•  and  yet,  now 
that  they  have  occurred,  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  symbols  were  the  happiest  that 
could  have  been  chosen,  and  the  only 
ones'  that  could  with  propriety  have 
been  selected  to  describe  the  remarkable 
events  which  were  to  take  place  in  future 
times. 

(0)  The  same  thing  we  may  presume  to 
be  <^e  case  in  regard  to  events  which  are 
to  occur.  We  may  expect  to  find  (1) 
language  and  symbols  that  are,  in  them- 
selves, capable  of  clear  interpretation  as 
to  their  proper  meaning ;  (2)  the  events 
of  the  future  so  sketched  out  by  that  lan- 
guage and  by  those  symbols,  that  we  may 
obtain  a  general  view  that  will  be  accu- 
rate ;  and  yet  (S)  an  entire  impossibility 
of  filling  up  beforehand  the  minute  de- 
tails. 

In  regard,  then,  to  the  application  of 
the  particular  portion  now  before  us,  vs. 
12-16,  the  following  remarks  may  be 
made: — 

(1)  The   Turkish   power^  especiaD/ 
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linee  iU  conqaest  of  Constantinople  un- 
der Mohamed  II.  in  1463,  and  its  ettab* 
Ushment  in  Europe,  has  been  a  grand 
hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel. 
It  has  occupied  a  central  position;  it 
has  possessed  some  of  the  richest  parts 
of  the  world ;  it  has,  in  general,  excluded 
all  efforts  to  spread  the  pure  gospel  within 
its  limits;  and  its  whole  influence  has 
been  opposed  to  the  spread  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity. Comp.  Notes  on  oh.  ix.  14-21. 
"  By  its  laws  it  was  death  to  a  Mussul- 
man to  apostatise  firom  his  faith,  and  be- 
oome  a  Christian ;  and  examples,  not  a 
few,  have  occurred  in  recent  times  to 
illustrate  it."  It  is  not  until  quite  re- 
oently,  and  that  under  the  influence  of 
missionaries  in  Constantinople,  thateran- 
gelical  Christianity  has  been  tolerated  in 
the  Turkish  dominions. 

(2)  The  prophecy  before  us  implies 
that  there  would  bie  a  deeltM  of  that 
formidable  power~-represented  by  the 
'drying  up  of  the  great  rirer  Euphrates.' 
See  Notes  on  ver.  12.  And  no  one  can 
be  insensible  to  the  fact  that  events  are 
occurring  which  would  be  properly  re- 
presented by  such  a  symbol;  or  that 
there  is,  in  fact,  now  such  a  decline  of 
that  Turkish  power,  uid  that  the  begin- 
ning of  that  decline  closely  followec^  in 
regard  to  eime,  if  not  in  regard  to  the 
caute,  the  events  which  it  is  supposed 
were  designated  by  the  previous  vials — 
those  connected  with  the  successive  blows 
on  the  Papacy  and  the  seat  of  the  beast 
In  reference,  then,  to  the  decline  of  that 
power,  we  may  refer  to  the  following 
things,  (a)  The  first  great  cause  was 
internal  revoU  and  inturreetion.  In  1820, 
Ali  Pasha  asserted  his  independence, 
and  by  his  revolt  precipitated  the 
Greek  insurrection  which  had  been  a 
longtime  secretly  preparing — an  insur- 
rection so  disastrous  to  the  Turkish 
power,  (b)  The  Greek  insurrection  fol- 
lowed. This  soon  spread  to  the  iBgean 
Isles,  and  to  the  districts  of  Northern 
Greece,  Epirus,  and  Thessaly ;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  standard  of  revolt  was 
raised  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  The 
progress  and  ^sue  of  that  insurrection 
are  well  known.  A  Turkman  army  of 
30,000  that  entered  the  Morea  to  recon- 
quer it,  was  destroyed  in  1823  in  detail, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  peninsula  was 
nearly  completed  by  the  insurgents.  By 
sea  the  Greeks  emulated  their  ancestors 
of  Salamis  and  Mycale ;  and,  attended  I 


with  almoflt  uniform  success,  encountered 
and  vanquished  the  superior  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  fleets.  Meanwhile  the  sym- 
pathies of  Western  Christendom  were 
awakened  in  behalf  of  their  brother 
Christians  struggling  for  independence ; 
and  just  when  the  tide  of  success  began 
to  turn,  and  the  Morea  was  again  nearly 
subjected  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  unit^ 
fleets  of  England,  France,  and  Russia 
(in  contravention  of  all  their  usual  prin* 
ciples  of  policy)  interposed  in  their  favor; 
attacked  and  destroyed  the  Turco- 
Egyptian  fleets  in  the  battle  of  Navarino 
(September,  1827),  and  thus  secured  the 
independenee  of  Greece.  Nothing  had 
ever  occurred  that  tended  so  much  to 
weaken  the  power  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
(e)  The  rebellion  of  the  great  Egyptian 
Pasha,  Mehemet  Ali,  soon  followed.  The 
French  invasion  of  Egypt  had  prepared 
him  for  it,  by  having  taught  him  the 
superiority  of  European  discipline,  and 
thus  this  event  was  one  of  the  proper 
results  of  those  described  under  the  first 
four  vials.  Mehemet  Ali,  through  Ibra- 
him, attacked  and  conquered  Syria;  de- 
feated the  Sultan's  armies  sent  against 
him  in  their  great  battles  of  Hems,  of 
Nezib,  and  of  Iconium ;  and,  but  for  the 
intervention  of  the  European  powers  of 
England,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria^ 
by  which  he  was  driven  out  of  Syria, 
and  forced  back  to  his  proper  Pashalie 
Egypl^  he  would  probably  have  ad- 
vanced to  Constantinople,  and  subdued 
it.  (d)  There  has  been  for  centuries  a 
gradual  weakening  of  the  Turkish  power. 
It  has  done  nothing  to  extend  its  empire 
by  arms.  It  has  been  resting  in  inglo- 
rious ease,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  its 
wealth  and  its  strength  have  been  grad- 
ually decreasing.  It  has  lost  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  Greece,  Algiers,  and  practi- 
cally Egjrpt;  and  is  doing  nothing  to  re- 
cruit its  wasted  and  exhausted  strength. 
Russia  only  waits  for  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  the  last  blow  on  that  en- 
feebled power,  and  to  put  an  end  to  it 
for  ever.  («)  The  general  condition  of 
the  Turkish  empire  is  thus,  described  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh,  Chaplain  to  the 
British  Ambassador  to  Constantinople : 
**  The  circumstances  most  striking  to  a 
traveller  passing  through  Turkey  is  its 
depopulation.  Ruins,  where  villages  had 
been  built,  and  fallows  where  land  had 
been  cultivated,  are  firequentiy  seen  with 
no  living  thing  near  them.    This  effeel 
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17  And  the  seTenth  angel  poured 

is  not  80  visible  in  larger  towns,  though 
the  cause  is  known  to  operate  there  in  a 
still  greater  degree.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years,  Constantinople  has  lost 
more  than  half  its  population.  Two 
eonflagrations  happened  while  I  was  in 
Constantinople,  and  destroyed  fifteen 
thousand  houtes.  The  Russian  and 
Greek  wars  were  a  constant  drain  pn  the 
janisaries  of  the  capital ;  the  silent  ope- 
ration of  the  plague  is  continually  active, 
though  not  always  alarming;  it  will  be 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that»  within  the 
period  mentioned,  from  three  to  four 
hundred  thousand  persons  have  been 
swept  away  in  one  city  in  Europe  by 
causes  which  were  not  operating  in  any 
oiher—con/lagrcUionf  pettileneef  and  civil 
commotion.  The  Turks, .  though  natu- 
rally of  a  robust  and  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, addict  themselves  to  such  habits  as 
are  very  unfavorable  to  population — the 
births  do  little  more  than  exceed  the 
ordinary  deaths,  and  cannot  supply  the 
waste  of  casualties.  The  surrounding 
country  is,  therefore,  continually  drained 
to  supply  this  waste  in  the  capital,  which 
nevertheless  exhibits  districts  nearly  de- 
populated. Wo  see  every  day  life  going 
out  in  the  iairest  portion  of  Europe ;  and 
the  human  race  threatened  with  extinction 
in  a  soil  and  climate  capable  of  support- 
ing the  most  abundant  population.'' — 
WaUh'a  Narrative,  pp.  22-26,  as  quoted 
in  Sueh  on  the  Millenium,  pp.  243,  244. 
The  probability  now  is,  that  this  gradual 
decay  will  be  continued ;  that  the  Turk- 
ish power  will  more  and  more  diminish  \ 
that  one  portion  after  another  will  set 
up  for  independence ;  and  that  by  a  gra- 
dual process  of  decline,  this  power  will 
become  practically  extinct,  and  what  is 
here  symbolized  by  the  *  drying  up  of 
the  great  river  Euphrates'  wiU  have  been 
accomplished. 

(3)  This  obstacle  removed,  we  may 
look  for  a  general  turning  of  the  princes, 
ftnd  rulers,  and  people  of  the  Eastern 
world  to  Christianity,  represented  (ver. 
12)  by  its  being  said  that '  the  way  of  the 
kings  of  the  east  might  be  prepared.' 
Bee  Notes  on  that  verse.  It  is  clear  that 
nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  contri- 
bute to  this,  or  to  prepare  the  way  for  it, 
than  the  removal  of  that  Turcoman  do- 
minion which  for  more  than  four  hun- 
dred years  has  been  an  e£fectual  barrier 


out  hia  vial  into  the  air ;  and  there 

to  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  in  the  landf 
where  it  has  prevailed.  How  rapidly, 
we  may  suppose,  the  gospel  would  spread 
in  the  East,  if  all  the  obstacles  thrown  in 
its  way  by  the  Turkish  power  were  at 
once  removed ! 

(4)  In  accordance  with  the  interpreta- 
tion suggested  on  vs.  13, 14,  we  may  look 
for  something  iJiat  would  be  well  repre- 
sented by  a  combined  efifort  on  the  part 
of  heathenism,  Mohammedanism,  and 
Romanism,  to  stay  the  progress  and  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  evangelical  religion. 
That  is,  according  to  the  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage,  we  should  look  for 
some  simultaneous  movement  a«  i/ their 
influence  was  to  be  about  to  cease,  and 
as  if  it  were  necessary  to  arouse  all  their 
energies  for  a  last  and  desperate  struggle. 
It  may  be  added  that,  in  itself,  nothing 
would  be  more  probable  than  this ;  but 
when  it  will  occur,  and  what  form  the 
aroused  energy  will  assume,  it  would  be 
vain  to  conjecture. 

(5)  And  in  accordance  with  the  inter- 
pretation suggested  on  ver.  15,  we  are  to 
suppose  that  something  will  occur  which 
would  be  well  represented  by  the  decisive 
conflicts  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo ;  that 
is,  something  that  will  determine  the 
ascendency  of  true  religion  in  the  world, 
ae  if  these  great  powers  of  heathenism, 
Mohammedanism,  and  Romanism  should 
stake  All  their  interests  on  the  issue  of  a 
single  battle.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  this  will  literally  occur,  and 
there  are  no  certain  intimations  as  to  the 
time  when  what  is  represented  will  hap- 
pen ;  but  all  that  is  meant  may  be  that 
events  will  take  place  which  would  bo 
well  represented  by  such  a  conflict.  Still, 
nothing  in  the  prophecy  prevents  the 
supposition  that  these  combined  powers 
may  be  overthrown  in  some  fierce  conflict 
with  Christian  powers. 

17.  And  the  teventh  angel  poured  out 
hie  vial  into  the  air.  This  introduces 
the  final  catastrophe  in  regard  to  the 
'beast:' — his  complete  and  utter  over- 
throw, accompanied  with  tremendous 
judgments.  Why  the  vial  was  poured 
into  the  air  is  not  stated.  The  most  pro- 
bable supposition  as  to  the  idea  intended 
to  be  represented  is,  that  as  storms  and 
tempests  seem  to  be  engendered  in  the 
air,  so  this  dmstmction  would  come  from 
some  supersatiiral  eaiue,  as  if  the  whole 
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Qfone  a  great  yoioe  oat  of  the  teift- 
pie  of  neayen,  from  the  throne, 
saying,  It  *  is  done. 

18  And  there  were  voices,  and 
thunders,  and  lightnings ;  and  there 
was  a  great  earthquake,  *  suoh'  as 

«  e.  21.  6.  ft  a  11. 18. 


atmMphere  tkoiild  be  filled  with  wind 
and  Biorm,  and  a  fanoos  and  desolating 
whirlwind  shonld  be  arooBed  hy  some 
invisible  pow^r.  %'^^nd  there  earns  a 
gj^fiif  voice  mU  of  Me  tempie  of  A<osen. 
The  voice  of  God.  See  Notes  on  ob.  zt 
19.  ^  From  the  throne.  See  Notes  on 
oh.  iv.  2.  This  shows  that  it  was  the 
voioe  of  God,  and  not  the  voioe  of  an 
sngeL  ^  Saying,  It  ie  done.  The 
series  of  judgments  is  abont  to  be  eom- 
pleted;  tiie  dominion  of  Uie  beast  is 
about  to  oome  to  an  end  for  ever.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  that  destmetton 
was  so  certain,  that  it  mig^t  be  spoken 
of  as  now  actually  accomplished. 

18.  And  there  vtere  voieeef  and  thun- 
dere,  and  liffhtninge.  Accompanying 
the  voice  that  was  heard  from  the 
throne.  See  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  5,  xi.  19. 
f  And  there  vhu  a  great  earthquake^  Ac. 
See  Note9  on  ch.  xL  19,  and  ch.  vL  12. 
The  meaning  is,  that  a  judgment  fol- 
lowed aa  if  the  world  were  shaken  by 
an  earthquake  or  which  would  be  pro- 
perly re{»:es6nted  by  that.  ^  So  mighty 
on  earthquake,  and  «o  gr&xt.  All  this  is 
intensive,  and  is  designed  to  represent 
the  severity  of  the  judgment  that  would 
follow. 

19.  And  the  city  vfoa  divided  into  three 
parte.  The  city  of  Babylon;  or  the 
mighty  power  that  was  represented  by 
Babylon.  See  Notes  on  ch.  xiv.  8.  The 
division  here  mentioned  into  three  parts 
was  manifestly  with  reference  to  its 
destruction :  —  either  that  one  part  was 
smitten  and  the  others  remained  for  a 
time;  or  that  one  form  of  destruction 
qame  on  one  part  and  another  on  the 
others.  In  ch.  xi.  13,  it  is  said,  speak- 
ing of  "the  great  city  spiritually  cabled 
Sodom  and  Egypt''-— representing  Rome, 
that  **  the  tenth  part  of  the  city  fell,  and 
in  the  earthquake  were  slain  of  men 
seven  thousand"  (see  Notes  on  that 
place);  here  it  is  said  that  the  whole 
otty,  in  tiie  calamities  that  eame  upon 
t^   was    divided   into    three   pMtions, 


was  not  BiBoe  men  were  upon  the 
ecurth,  so'  mighty  an  earthquake, 
and  so  great. 

19  And  the  great  city  *  was  di- 
yided  into  three  parts,  and  the 
cities  of  the  nations  fell :  and  great 
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though  it  Is  evidently  implied  that  in 
these  oahunities,  the  whole  city  was 
sooner  cat  later  destroyed.  Prof.  Stuart 
(in  loe,)  supposes  that  the  number  three 
is  used  here  as  it  is  throughout  the 
book  <<  in  a  symbolical  way,"  and  that 
the  meaning  is,  that  "  tiie  city  was 
severed  and  broken  in  pieces,  so  that 
the  whole  was  reduced  to  a  ruinous 
state.^  He  supposes  that  it  refers  to 
Pagan  Rome,  or  to  the  Pagan  Roman 
persecuting  power.  Others  refer  it  to 
Jerusalem,  and  suppose  that  ihe  allusion 
is  to  the  divisions  of  the  city,  In  the 
time  of  the  siege,  into  Jewish,  Sama- 
ritan, and  Christian  parties;  others, 
suppose  that  it  refers  to  a  division  of 
the  Roman  empire  under  Honorius, 
Attains,  and  Constantino;  others  to 
the  fact  that  when  Jerusalem  was 
besieged  by  Titus  it  was  divided  into 
three  faetions;  and  others  that  the  num. 
ber  three  is  used  to  denote  perfection,  or 
the  total  ruin  of  the  city.  All  that  it 
seems  to  me  can  be  said  now  on  the 
point  is,  (a)  that  it  refers  to  Papal  Rome, 
or  the  Papal  power;  (b)  that  it  relates  to 
something  yet  future,  and  that  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  determine  with  pre- 
cise accuracy  what  will  occur;  (c)  that 
it  probably  means  that,  in  the  time  of 
the  final  ruin  of  that  power,  there  will 
be  a  threefold  judgment;  either  a  dif- 
ferent judgment  in  regard  to  some  three- 
fold manifestation  of  that  power,  or  a 
succession  of  judgments  a»  if  one  part 
were  smitten  at  a  time.  The  certain 
and  entire  ruin  of  the  power  is  predicted 
by  this,  but  still  it  is  not  improbable  that 
it  will  be  by  such  divisions,  or  such  suc- 
cessions of  judgments,  that  it  is  proper 
to  represent  the  city  as  divided  into 
three  portions.  ^  And  the  cities  of  the 
ftations  fell.  In  alliancd^  with  it,  or 
under  the  control  of  the  central  power. 
As  the  capital  fell,  the  dependent  cities 
fell  also.  Considered  as  relating  to 
Papal  Rome  the  meaning  here  is,  that 
what  may  be  properly  called  'the  oitiei 
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Babylon  eamd  in  remembtftBce  be- 
fore God,  to  giye  unto  her  the  cup  • 
of  the  wine  of  the  fierceness  of  his 
"wrath. 

20  And  *  every  island  fled  away, 
and  the  mountains  were  not 
found. 

«  Is.  61. 17, 28 ;  Je.  25. 16,  IC        ft  c  6. 14. 

—  — 1 

of  the  natione*  thi^  were  allied  with  it 
would  show  the  same  &te.  The  eities 
of  numerous  'nations'  are  now,  and 
have  been  for  ages,  under  the  oon<arol  of 
the  Papal  power,  or  the  spiritual  Baby- 
lon, and  the  cJalAmity  that  will  smite 
the  central  power  cw  mch;  that  is,  a«  a 
spiritual  power,  will  reach  and  affect 
them  alL  Let  the  central  power  at 
Borne  be  destroyed;  the  Papacy  eease; 
the  superstition  with  which  Borne  is  re- 
garded oomd  to  an  end;  the  power  of 
tiie  priesthood  in  Italy  be  destroyed, 
and  however  widely  the  Boman  domi- 
nion is  spread  now,  it  cannot  be  kept  up. 
If  it  fiills  in  Borne  there  is  not  influence 
enough  <»a  of  Borne  to  eontlnne  it  in 
being :-— and  in  all  its  extended  ramifi- 
cations  it  would  die,  as  the  body  dies 
when  the  head  is  severed ;  as  the  power 
of  provinces  ceases  when  ruin  comes 
upon  the  oapitaL  This,  the  prophecy 
leads  us  to  suppose  wUl  be  the  final 
destiny  of  the  Papal  power.  ^  And 
great  Babylon.  See  Notes  on  oh.  ziv.  8. 
f  Came  in  remembranee  be/ore  Ood, 
That  is,  for  purposes  of  punishment. 
It  had  been,  as  it  were,  overlooked.  It 
had  been  permitted  to  carry  on  its  pur- 
poses, and  to  practise  its  abominations, 
unchecked,  as  if  God  did  not  see  it. 
Now  the  time  had  come  when  bXL  that  it 
had  done  was  to  be  remembered,  and 
when  the  long-suspended  judgment  was 
to  fall  upon  it.  f  To  give  unto  her 
the  eup  of  the  leine,  Ac.  To  punish ; 
to  destroy  her.  Bee  Notes  on  chapter 
ziv.  10. 

20.  And  every  ielandJUd  atewy-  Ex- 
pressive of  great  and  terrible  judgments, 
ae  tf  the  very  earth  were  eonvulsed,  and 
every  thing  were  moved  out  of  its  place. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  vi.  14.  ^  And  the 
mauntaine  toere  not  /ound»  ^he  same 
image  ooeurs  in  ch.  vl  24.  6ee  Notes 
on  ^at  place. 
2L  And  there /eU  •,.  _,  ^^n  a  great 
-•'  out  </  heam.    ^^§f  «»»  *« 


21  And  titiere  feU  upon  men  a 
great  hail*  out  of  heaven,  every 
stone  about  the  weight  of  a  talent : 
and  men  blasphemed  God  because 
of  the  plague  of  the  hail;  for 
the  plague  th»eof  was  exceeding 
great. 

c  a  11. 19. 

an  allusion  to  one  of  the  plagues  of 
Egypt.  Ex.  ix.  22-26.  Comp.  Notes 
ch.  xi.  19.  For  a  graphic  description 
of  the  .effects  of  a  hail  storm,  see 
Notes  on  Isa.  zxz.  30,  second  edition. 
Oomp.Noteson  Jobxxxviii.22.  f  Every 
stone  about  the  weight  of  a  talent.  Thd 
Attic  talent  was  equal  to  about  55  or 
56  lbs.  Troy  weight;  the  Jewish  talent 
to  about  113  lbs.  Troy.  Whichever 
weight  is  adopted,  it  is  easy  to  oonceiva 
what  must  be  the  horror  of  such  a  storm^ 
and  what  destanction  it  must  cause.  W« 
are  not,  of  course,  to  suppose  necessarily 
that  this  would  literally  occur:  it  is  a 
fidghtful  image  to  denote  the' terrible 
and  certain  deetmction  tbatwould  come 
upon  Babylon,  that  is,  upon  the  Papal 
power,  f  And  men  blaaphemed  Ood. 
See  Notes  on  ver.  0.  ^  Seoauee  of  the 
plague  of  the  haiL  Using  the  word 
plague  in  allusion  to  the  plagues  of 
Egypt.  ^  For  the  plague  thereof  woe 
exceeding  great.  The  Cammity  was  great 
and  terrible.  The  design  of  the  whole 
is  to  show  that  the  destruction  would 
be  complete  and  awful. 

This  finishes  the  summary  state- 
ment of  the  final  destruction  of  this 
formidable  Antichrtetian  power.  The 
details  and  the  consequences  of  that 
overthrow  are  more  fully  stated  in  the 
subsequent  chapters.  The/u(/{2mefitof 
what  is  here  stated  will  be  found,  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  interpretation 
proposed,  in  the  ultimate  overthrow  of 
the  Papacy.  The  process  described  in 
this  chapter  is  that  of  successive  cala- 
mities that  would  weaken  it,  and  prepwe 
it  for  its  &11 ;  fhen  a  rallying  of  its  dying 
strength;  and  then  some  tromendous 
judgment  that  is  compared  with  a  storm 
of  hail,  accompanied  with  lightning,  and 
thunder,  and  an  earthquake,  that  would 
completely  overthrow  all  that  was  con- 
nected with  it,  and  that  sustained  it. 
We  are  not  indeed  to  suppose  that  this 
will  UteraUff  oiMor;  but  &e  fair  intou 
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pretetioii  of  pro|.]ieo7  leads  m  to  tap- 
pose  that  that  formidable  power  wUl, 
at  no  very  distant  period,  be  orer- 
thrown  in  a  manner  that  would  be  well 
represented  by  such  a  fearful  storm. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

▲1CALTSI8   OF  THB   CHAPTBB. 

This  chapter  properly  commences  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  judg- 
ment inflicted  on  the  formidable  Anti- 
Christian  power  referred  to  in  the  last 
chapter,  though  under  a  new  image.  It 
contains  an  account  of  the  sequel  of  the 
pouring  out  of  the  last  vial,  and  the 
description,  in  rarious  forms,  continues 
to  the  close  of  ch.  xix.  The  whole  of 
this  description  (ch.  zvii.-xix.),  consti- 
tutes the  last  great  catastrophe  repre- 
sented under  the  seventh  rial  (ch.  xvi 
17-21),  at  the  close  of  which  the  great 
enemy  of  God  and  the  church  wUl  be 
destroyed,  and  the  church  will  be 
triumphant,  ch.  xix.  17-21.  The  image 
B  this  chapter  is  that  of  a  harlot,  or 
abandoned  woman,  on  whom  severe 
judgment  is  brought  for  her  sins.  The 
action  is  here  deUayed,  and  this  chapter 
h%s  much  the  appearance  of  an  ex- 
pianatary  epi§od€,  designed  to  give  a 
more  clear  and  definite  idea  of  the  cha- 
racter of  that  formidable  Antichristian 
power  on  which  the  judgment  was  to 
descend. 

The  chapter,  without  any  formal  di- 
vision, embraces  the  following  points : — 

(1)  Introduction,  vs.  1-3.  One  of  the 
seven  angels  entrusted  with  the  seven 
vials,  comes  to  John  saying  that  he 
would  describe  to  him  the  judgment  that 
was  to  come  upon  the  great  harlot  with 
whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  had  com- 
mitted fornication,  and  who  had  made 
the  dwellers  upon  the  earth  drunk  by 
the  wine  of  her  fornication : — ^that  is,  of 
that  Antichristian  power  so  often  re- 
ferred to  in  this  book,  which  by  its 
influence  had  deluded  the  nations,  and 
brought  their  rulers  under  its  control. 

(2)  A  particular  description  of  this 
Antichristian  power — represented  as  an 
abandoned  and  attractive  female — ^in  tiie 
usual  attire  of  an  harlot>  vs.  3-6.  8he 
is  seated  on  a  scarlet-colored  beast 
covered  over  with  blasphemous  names — 
a  beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns. 
She  is  arrayed  in  the  usual  gorgeous  and 
alluring  attire  of  an  harlot^  clothed  in 
purple,  decked  with  gold»  and  precious 


stones,  and  pearis,  with  a  golden  cup  in 
her  hand  full  of  abomination  and  filthi- 
ness.  She  has  on  her  forehead  a  name 
expressive  of  her  character.  She  is  re- 
presented as  drunken  with  the  blood  of 
the  saints,  and  is  such  as  to  attract 
attention  and  excite  wonder. 

(3)  An  explanation  of  what  is  meant 
by  this  scarlet-clothed  woman,  and  of 
the  design  of  the  representation,  vs.  7- 
1.8.     This  comprises  several  parts : — 

(a)  A  promise  of  the  angel  that  he 
would  explain  this,  ver.  7. 

(b)  An  enigmatical  or  symbolical  re- 
presentation of  the  design  of  the 
vision,  vs.  8-14.  This  description 
consists  of  an  account  of  the  beast 
on  which  the  woman  sat,  ver.  8 ;  of 
the  seven  heads  of  the  beast,  as 
representing  seven  mountains,  ver. 
9;  of  the  succession  of  kings  or 
dynasties  represented,  vs.  9,  10,  11 ; 
of  the  ten  horns  as  representing  ten 
kings  or  kingdoms  giving  their 
power  and  strength  to  the  beast, 
vs.  12,  13;  and  of  the  conflict  or 
warfare  of  all  th<»ie  confederated  or 
consolidated  powers  with  the  Lamb, 
and  their  discomfiture  by  him, 
ver.  14. 

(c)  A  more  literal  statement  of  what 
is  meant  by  this,  vs.  15-18.  The 
waters  on  which  the  harlot  sat 
represent  a  multitude  of  people  sub- 
ject to  her  control,  ver.  15.  The 
ten  horns,  or  the  ten  kingdoms,  on 
the  beast,  would  ultimately  hate 
the  harlot,  and  destroy  her,  a«  «/ 
they  should  eat  her  flesh,  and  con- 
sume her  with' fire,  ver.  16.  This 
would  be  done  heeauae  God  would 
put  it  into  their  hearts  to  fulfil  his 
purposes,  alike  in  giving  their  king- 
dom to  the  beast,  and  then  turning 
against  it  to  destroy  it,  ver.  17.  The 
woman  referred  to  is  at  last  declared 
to  be  the  great  city  which  reigned 
over  the  kings  of  the  earth,  ver.  18. 
For  particularity  and  definiteness 
this  is  one  of  tiie  most  remarkable 
chapters  in  the  book,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  design 
in  it  to  give  such  an  easp^oMcUton  of 
what  was  referred  to  in  these  visions, 
that  there  could  be  no  mistake  in 
applying  the  description.  "  All  that 
remains  between  this  and  the  twen- 
tieth chapter,"  says  Andrew  Fuller 
'<  would  in  modem  publicationt  b« 
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CHAPTER  XVIL  1  great   whore  •  that    sitteth    upon 

AND  there  came  one  of  the  seven  |  manywaters :  * 
angels  which  had  the  seven  j     2  With  whom  ^  the  kings  of  the 
vials,  and  talked  with  me,  saying  earth  have  committed  fornication, 
unto  me,  Come  hither ;  I  will  show  |  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
unto  thee    the  judgment  of  the   have  been  made  drunk  with  tho 
«  Nft.  a.  4;  c  19. 2.      b  Je.  61, 13.     c  18. 8. '  wine  of  her  fornication. 


called  notet  of  Ulutiration,   No  new    city  whieh  reigneth  over  the  kings  of 

sabjeot  is  introduced,  but  mere  en-   the  earth ;"  that  is,  as  I  suppose.  Papal 

largement  on  what-has  already  been    Kome,  and  the  design  here  is  to  repre- 

announoed."     Workt,  vi.  205.  |  sent    it    as  resembling  an  abandoned 

1.  And  there  came  one  of  the  ««v«»  '  female — fit  representative  of  an  apostate, 

angele  which  had  the  eeven  viah.     See    oormpt,  unfaithful  church.    Comp.  Notes 

Notes  on  ch.  xv.  1, 7.    Reference  is  again  !  on  ch.  iz.  21.     f  That  eitteth  upon  many 

made  to  these  angels  in  the  same  man-  !  waters*    An  image  drawn  either  from 

ner  in  ch.  xxi.  9,  where  one  of  them  i  Babylon,  situated  on  the  Euphrates,  and 

says  that  he  would  show  to  John  '  the  |  encompassed    by    the    many   artificial 

bride,  the  Lamb's  wife.'    No  particular   rivers  which  had  been  made  to  irri- 


one  is  specified.  The  general  idea  seems 
to  be,  that  to  those  seven  angels  was 
entrusted  the  execution  of  the  last 
things,  or  the  winding  up  of  affairs  in- 
troductory to  the  reign  of  God,  and  that 
the  communications  respecting  those  last 


gate  the  country,  or  Rome,  situated 
on  the  Tiber.  In  ver.  15,  these  wa- 
ters are  said  to  represent  the  peoples, 
multitudes,  nations,  and  tongues  over 
which  the  government  symbolised  by 
the  woman  ruled.    See  Notes  on  thai 


events    were    properly    made    through  [  verse.    Waters  are  often  used  to  sym- 
them.     It  is  dearly  quite  immaterial  by  '  bolise  nations. 

which  of  these  it  is  done.  The  expres-  !  2.  With  whom  the  hinge  of  the^  earth 
Bion  *  which  had  the  seven  vials,'  would  have  eommitted  fornication*  Spiritual 
9eem  to  imply  that  though  they  had  \  adultery.  The  meaning  is,  that  Papal 
emptied  the  vials  in  the  manner  stated  |  Borne,  unfaithful  to  Qod,  and  idolatrous 
in  the  previous  chapter,  they  still  re-  '  and  corrupt,  had  seduced  the  rulers  of 
tained  them  in  their  hands,  f  And :  the  earth,  and  led  them  into  the  same 
talked  with  me.  Spake  to  me.  The  kind  of  unfaiUifulness,  idolatry,  and  cor- 
word  talk  would  imply  a  more  pro-  i  ruption.  Comp.  Jer.  iii.  8,  9,  v.  7,  xiiL 
iracted  conversation  than  occurred  here.  127,  xxiii,  14;  Ezek.  xvi.  32,  xxiii.  37; 
f  Come  hither.  Gr.  ittpo — '  here,  hither.'  Hosea  iL  2,  iv.  2.  How  true  this  is  in 
This  is  a  word  merely  calling  the  atten-  i  history,  need  not  be  stated.  All  ihe 
tion,  as  we  should  say  now  '  here.'  It  princes  and  kings  of  Europe  in  the  dark 
does  not  imply  that  John  was  to  leave  '  ages  and  for  many  centuries  were,  and 
the  place  where  he  was.  •  %  I  will  ehow  ;  not  a  few  of  them  are  now,  entirely  under 
thee.  Partly  by  symbols,  and  partly  by  I  the  influence  of  Papal  Rome.  %And  the 
express  statements : — ^for  this  is  the  way  '>  inhibitante  of  the  earth  have  been  meide 
in  which,  in  fact,  he  showed  him.  %  The  '■  drunk  with  the  wine  of  her  fornication, 
judgment.  The  condemnation  and  cala- '  The  alluring  cup  which  as  an  harlot  she 
mity  that  will  come  upon  her.  f  Of  .  had  extended  to  them.  See  this  image 
the  great  whore.  It  is  not  uncommon  I  explained  in  Uie  Notes  on  ch.  xiv.  8. 
in  the  Scriptures  to  represent  a  city  under  '  There  it  is  said  that  Babylon — referring 
the  image  of  a  woman — ^a  pure  and  holy  to  the  same  thing — had  ''made  them 
city  under  the  image  of  a  virgin  or  chaste  I  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  ot  her  for- 
female ;  a  corrupt,  idolatrbos^  and  wicked  nication ;"  that  is,  of  the  cup  that  led  to 
city  under  the  image  of  an  abandoned  ;  wrath  or  punishment.  Here  it  is  said 
or  lewd  woman.  See  ifQiee  on  Isa.  i.  ■  that  the  harlot  had  made  them  "drunk 
21 :  "  How  is  the  faithful  uitr  become  with  the  wine  of  her  fornication ;"  that 
an  harlot"  Comp.  ifou  on  !«»•  i-  8.  is,  they  had  been,  as  it  were,  intoxicated 
In  ver.  18  of  this  ch^pt^^'*  ig  expressly  by  the  alluring  cup  held  out  to  them, 
said  tba4  "ihi»  ^ota^^  f''  ^0t  great   What  could  better  describe  the  inflneno* 
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3  So  he  carried  me  away  in  the 

of  Rome  on  the  people  of  the  world,  in 
making  them,  under  these  delasions,  in- 
capable of  sober  judgment,  and  in  com- 
pletdj  fasdnatang  and  eontxt>Uing  all 
tiieir  powers  ? 

Z.  Soke  carried  wie  away  in  the  S^rit, 
In  vision.  He  teemed  to  himself  to  be 
thus  carried  awAjr;  or  the  scene  which 
he  is  about  to  describe  was  made  to  pass 
before  him  as  if  he  were  present  f  Into 
th€  wildemeee.  Into  a  desert.  Comp. 
Notes  on  di.  ziL  6.  Why  this  scene  is 
laid  in  a  wilderness  or  desert  is  not  men- 
tioned.  Prof.  Stuart  supposes  that  it  is 
because  it  is  "  appropriate  to  STmbolize 
the  fkitnre  condition  of  the  beast."  So 
DeWette  and  RosenmiUler.  The  im- 
agery is  changed  somewhat  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  harlot  in  ver.  1.  There 
she  is  represented  as  "sitting upon  many 
waters."  Now  she  is  represented  as 
''riding  on  a  beast,'  and,  of  course,  the 
imagery  is  adapted  to  that  Possibly 
there  may  hare  been  no  intentional  sig- 
nificaney  in  this ;  but  on  the  supposition, 
as  the  interpretation  has  led  us  to  l^e- 
lieve  all  along,  that  this  refers  to  Papal 
Home,  may  not  the  propriety  of  this  be 
seen  in  the  condition  of  Rome  and  the 
a^acent  country,  at  the  rise  of  the  Papal 

S>wer?  That  had  its  rise  (see  K«te8  on 
aniel  viL  25,  seq.)  after  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  ciril  power,  and  properly  ia 
the  time  of  Clovis,  Pepin,  or  Charle- 
magne. Perhaps  its  first  vieible  appear- 
anea  as  a  power  that  was  to  influence 
the  destiny  of  the  world,  was  in  the  time 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  A.  D.  590-605.  On 
the  supposition  that  the  passive  before 
us  refers  to  the  period  when  the  Papal 
power  became  thus  marked  and  defined, 
the  state  of  Rome  at  this  time,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Gibbon,  would  show  with 
what  propriety  the  term  wildemeea  or 
deeert  might  be  then  applied  to  it  The 
following  extract  from  this  author,  in 
desorilung  the  state  of  Rome  at  the  ac- 
cession of  Gregory  the  Great,  has  almost 
the  appearance  of  being  a  designed  eom- 
mentary  on  this  passage,  or  is,  at  any 
rate,  such  as  a  partial  interpreter  of  this 
book  would  deeire  and  eoiyteet  to  find. 
Speaking  of  that  period,  he  says  {Decline 
and  FaUy  iu.  207->211,):  <<Rome  had 
reached,  about  the  dose  of  the  sixth 
oentttzy,  the  lowest  period  c^  her  deinres- 
~''~      By  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 


Spirit  into  the  wilderness:  and  I 

'■  ^■^■^1^—    .^B^^i    ■     ^M^^^  I  II  ■■■■■.■   ..  ■  B   —   m,^ 

empire,  and  the  successive  loss  of  the 
province,  the  sources  of  private  ani  pub- 
lic opulence  were  exhausted ;  the  lofty 
tree  under  whose  shade  the  nati<ms  of 
the  earth  had  rqwsed,  was  deprived  of 
its  leaves  and  branches,  and  the  sapless 
trunk  left  to  wither  on  the  ground.  The 
ministers  of  command  and  the  messen- 
gen  of  victory  no  Icmger  met  on  the 
Appian  or  Plaminiaa  way;  and  tho  hos- 
tilo  approach  of  the  Lombards  was  often 
felt  and  continually  feared.  The  inha- 
bitants of  a  potent  and  peaceful  capital, 
who  visit  without  an  anxious  thought 
the  garden  of  the  adjacent  country,  will 
fiuntiy  picture  in  their  fancy  the  d^tress 
of  the  Romans;  they  shut  or  opened 
their  gates  with  a  trembling  hand,  be- 
held from  the  walls  the  flames  of  their 
houses,  and  heard  the  lamentations  of 
their  brethren  who  were  coupled  together 
like  dogs,  and  dragged  awi^into  distafit 
slavery  beyond  the  tea  and  the  monn- 
tainB.  Such  incessant  alarms  must  anni. 
hilate  the  pleasures,  and  interrupt  the 
labors  of  rural  life ;  and  the  Campagna 
of  Borne  toos  epeediljf  reduced  to  the  etaie 
of  a  dreary  wildxbkbss,  in  which  the 
land  ie  harren,  the  waiere  atre  impure,  and 
the  air  infeetioue*  Curiosity  and  ambi- 
tion no  longer  attracted  the  nations  to 
the  capital  of  tiie  world ;  but  if  chance  or 
necessity  directed  tiie  steps  of  a  wander- 
ing stranger,  he  contemplated  with  hor- 
ror ihe  vacancy  and  eolitude  of  the  city/ 
and  might  be  tempted  to  aek,  where  is  the 
Senate,  and  where  are  the  people  f  In 
a  season  of  excessive  rains,  tibe  Tiber 
swelled  above  its  banks,  and  rushed  with 
irresistible  violence  into  the  valleys  of 
the  seven  hills.  A  pestilential  disease 
arose  from  the  stagnation  of  the  deluge, 
and  so  rapid  was  the  contagion  tiiat  four- 
score persons  expired  in  an  hoar  in  the 
midst  of  a  solemn  procession  which  im- 
plored the  mercy  of  heaven.  A  seciety 
in  which  marriage  is  encouraged,  «nd 
industry  prevails,  soon  repairs  the  acci- 
dental losses  of  pestilence  and  war;  but 
as  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Romans 
was  condemned  to  hopeless  indigence 
and  celibacy,  the  depopulation  woe  con- 
atant  and  vieible,  and  the  gloomy  enthiu 
eiaete  might  expect  the  approaching  fail, 
ure  of  the  hwnan  race.  Yet  the  number 
of  citisens  still  exceeded  the  measure  of 
subsistewe;  their  precarious  food  was 
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saw  a  woman  sit  apou  a  *  soariet* 

A  c  12.  S. 

supplied  from  the  harvest  of  Sicily  and 
Egypt;  and  the  freqaent  repetition  of 
famine  betrays  the  inattention  of  the 
emperor  to  a  distant  province.  The  edi- 
fieeg  of  Home  were  exposed  to  the  eame 
ruia  and  decay;  the  mouldering  fabriee 
were  easily  overthrown  by  inundattontf 
tempeste  and  earthqimkee,  and  the  monht 
who  had  occupied  the  most  advantageous 
etatioHs  exulted  in  their  bcue  triumph  over 
the  rut'tM  of  antiquity, 

**  Like  Thebes,  or  Babyloui  or  Car- 
thage, the  name  of  Borne  might  have 
been  erased  from  the  earth,  if  the  city 
had  not  been  animated  by  a  vital  prin- 
ciple which  again  restored  her  to  honor 
and  dominion.  Th  e  power  as  well  as  the 
virtue  of  the  appstles*  revived  with  living 
energy  in  the  breasts  of  their  successors; 
and  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  under  the  rdga 
of  Maurice,  was  occupied  by  tiie  first  and 
greatest  of  the  name  of  Gregory.  The 
sword  of  the  enemy  was  suspended  over 
Borne ;  it  was  averted  by  the  mild  elo- 
quence and  seasonable  gifis  of  tibe  Pontiff, 
who  commanded  the  respect  of  heretics 
and  barbarians."  Comp*  Bev.  xiii.  3, 
12-15.  On  the  supposition  now  that  the 
inspired  author  of  the  Apocalypse  had 
Borne  in  that  state  when  ^e  civil  power 
declined  and  the  Papacy  arose  in  his 
eye,  what  more  expressive  imagery  could 
he  have  used  to  denote  it  than  he  has 
employed  ?  On  tiiie  supposition — ^if  such 
a  supposition  could  be  made— >- that  Mr. 
Gibbon  meant  to  furnish  a  commentary 
on  this  passage,  what  more  appro- 
priate language  could  he  have  used? 
Does  not  &is  lang^iage  look  as  if  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  author 
of  the  *  Decline  and  Fall'  meant  to  play 
into  each  other's  hands  ? 

And  in  further  confirmation  of  this,  I 
may  refer  to  the  testimony  of  two  Boman 
Catholic  writers,  giving  the  same  view 
of  Bome,  and  showing  that,  in  their 
apprehension,  also,  it  was  only  by  the 
reviving  influence  of  the  Papacy  that 
Bome  was  saved  from  becoming  a  total 
waste.  They  are  both  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  first  is  Augustine  Steuchus, 
who  thus  writes:  ''The  emp^®  having 
been  overthrown,  unless  God  bad  raised 
up  the  Pontificate,  Hoiyie  resuscitated 
and  restored  by  none,  ^Juld  have  be- 
eome  uninhabitaUe,  Hn  T  |)0«n  a  most 


eolorsd  beasj;  ftdl  of  names  oi  bias* 


foul  habitation  thenceforward  of  cattle, 
But  in  the  Pontificate  it  revived  as  with 
a  second  birth;  its  empire  in  magnitude, 
not  indeed  equal  to  the  old  empire,  but 
its  form  not  very  dissimilar:  because  all 
nations,  from  East  and  from  West,  vene- 
rate the  Pope,  not  otherwise  than  they 
before  obeyed  the  Emperors."  The  other 
is  Plavio  Blondas.  **  The  Princes  of  the 
world  now  adore  and  worship  as  Per- 
petual Dictator  the  successor  not  of 
GsBsar  but  of  the  Fisherman  Peter;  that 
is,  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  the  substitute  of 
the  i^oresaid  Emperor."  See  the  original 
in  Elliott,  iii.  113. 

^And  I  saw  a  woman.  Evidently  the 
same  which  is  referred  to  in  ver.  1.  ^Sit 
upon  a  soarUt-eolored  beast.  That  is, 
mther  the  beast  was  itself  naturally  of 
this  color,  <»r  it  was  covered  with  trap- 
pings of  this  color.  The  word  scarlet 
properly  denotes  a  bright  red  color — 
brighter  than  crimson,  which  is  a  red 
color  tinged  with  blue.  See  Notes  on 
Isa.  L 18.  The  word  here  used — k6kkivos 
— occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in 
the  following  places ;  Matt,  xxvii.  28 ; 
Heb.  ix.  19;  Bev.  xvii.  3, 4,  xviii.  12, 16, 
in  all  which  places  it  is  rendered  scarlet. 
See  Notes  on  Matt,  xxvii  28,  and  Heb. 
ix.  19.  The  color  was  olStained  from  a 
small  insect  which  was  found  adhering 
to  the  shoots  of  a  species  of  oak  in  Spain 
and  Western  Asia.  This  was  the  usuoti 
color  in  the  robes  of  princes,  military 
cloaks,  Ac.  It  is  applicable  in  the  de- 
scription of  Papal  Bome,  because  this  is 
a  favorite  color  there.  Thus  it  is  used 
in  ch.  xH.  3,  where  the  same  power  is 
represented  under  the  image  of  a  'red 
dxagon.'  See  Notes  on  that  passage.  It 
is  remarkable  that  nothing  would  better 
represent  the  fiivorite  color  at  Bome. 
than  this,  or  the  actual  appearance  of 
the  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  and  the  priests 
in  their  robes,  on  some  great  festival 
occasion.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  descriptions  given  of  Papal  Bome 
by  travellers,  and  those  who  have  passed 
much  time  in  Bome,  will  see  at  once  the 
propriety  of  this  description,  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  intended  to  refer  to 
the  Papacy.  I  caused  this  inquiry  to  be 
made  ef  an  intelligent  gentleman  who 
had  passed  much  time  in  Bome — without 
his  knowing  my  design — what  would 
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pliemy,  haTing  *  soren  headB  and 

ten  horns. 

4  And  the  woman  was  arrayed 
in  purple  and  scarlet  color,  and 
*  decked  with  gold  and  precious 

strike  a  strangor  on  visiting  Borne,  or 
wh&t  would  be  likely  particularly  to  ar- 
rest his  attention  as  remarkable  there, 
and  he  unhesitatingly  replied, '  the  scar- 
Let  color.'    This  is  the  color  of  the  dress 
of  the  cardinals — ^their  hats,  and  cloaks, 
and    stockings    being    always   of   this 
color.    It  is  the  color  of  the  carriages  of 
the  cardinals,  the  entire  body  of  the 
carriage  being  scarlet^  and  the  trappings 
of  the  horses  the  same.     On  occasion  of 
public  festivals  and  processions,  scarlet 
is  suspended  from  the  windows  of  the 
houses   along  which  processions  pass. 
The  inner  color  of  the  cloak  of  the  Pope 
If  scarlet;  his  carriage  is  scarlet;  the 
carpet  on  which  he  treads  is  scarlet.    A 
large  part  of  the  dress  of  the  body-guard 
of  the  Pope  is  scarlet ;  and  no  one  can 
take  up  a  picture  of  Rome  without  seeing 
that  this  color  is  predominant    I  looked 
through  a  volume  of  engravings  repre- 
senting the  principal  officers  and  public 
persons  of  Rome.    There  were  few  in 
which  the  scarlet  color  was  not  found  as 
constituting  some  part  of  their  apparel ; 
in  not  a  few  the  scarlet  color  prevailed 
almost  entirely.    And  in  illustration  of 
the  same  thought,  I  introduce  here  an 
extract  from  a  foreign  newspaper,  copied 
into  an  American  newspaper  of  Feb.  22, 
1&&1,  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
the  scarlet  color  is    oharacteristio    of 
Rome,  and  of  the  readiness  with  which 
it  is  referred  to  in  that  respect :  "  Curiout 
Cfottumet. — The  three  new  Cardinals,  the 
Archbishops  of  Toulouse,  Rheims,  and 
Bensa^on,  were  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent of   the  French  -Republic  by  the 
Pope's  Nuncio.     They  wore  red  caps, 
red  stockings,  black  Roman  coats  lined 
and  bound  with  red,  and  small  cloaks." 
I  conclude,  therefore,  that  if  it  be  admit- 
ted that  it  was  intended  to  represent 
Papal  Rome,  in  the  vision,  the  precise 
description  would   have  been  adopted 
which  is  found  here."   ^  Full  of  names 
of  blcupkemy.     All  covered   over  with 
blasphemous  titles  and  names.    What 
could  more  accurately  describe  Papal 
Rome  than  this?    Gomp.  for  some  of 
ttiCM  names  and  titles,  the  Notes  on  2 


stones  and  pearls,  having  a  golden 
cup  in  her  nand  full  of  abominsr 
tions  and  filthiness  of  her  fornica- 
tion. • 

a  c.  13. 1.  k  QOded.  e  2e.  61. 7- 

Thesa.  li.  4, 1  Tim.  iv.  1-4,  and  Notes  on 
Rev.  xiiL  I,  6.  f  Having  seven  heads 
and  ten  koms.  See  Notes  on  oh. 
ziu.  1. 

4.  And  the  wonuin  was  arrayed  in 
purple  and  scarlet  color.    On  the  nature 
of  the  scarlet  color,  see  Notes  on  ver.  3. 
The  purple  color — woptpipa — ^was  obtained 
from  a  species  of  shell-fish  found  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  yield- 
ed a  reddish-purple  dye,  much  prized  by 
the  ancients.    Robes  dyed  in  that  color 
were  commonly  worn  by  persons  of  rank 
and  wealth.    Luke  zvi.^l9;  Mark  zv. 
17,  20.     The  purple  color  contains  more 
blue  than  the  crimson,  though  the  limits. 
are  not  very  accurately  defined,  and  the 
words  are  sometimes  interchanged.  Thus 
the  mock  robe  put  on  the  SaviouMs  called 
in  Mark  zv.  17,  20,  rop^Hpav — purple, 
and  in  Matt.  zzviL  28,  kokkivjiv — crimson. 
On  the  applicability  of  this  to  the  Papacy, 
see  Notes  on  ver.  3.    %  And  decked  with 
gold.    After  the  manner  of  an  harlot^ 
with  rich  j  ewelry.   ^  And  precious  stones. 
Sparkling  diamonds,  Ac.    %  And  pearls. 
Also  a  much-valued  femsle  ornament. 
Gomp.  Notes  on  Matt.  viL  6,  ziiu  46. 
f  Having  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand.    As 
if  to  entice  lovers.    See  Notes  ch.  ziv.  8. 
%  Full  of  abominations.     Of  abominable 
things ;  of  things  fitted  to  ezcite  abhor- 
rence and  disgust;  things  unlawful  and 
forbidden.    The  word,  in  the  Scriptures, 
is  commonly  used  to  denote  the  impuri- 
ties and  abominations  of  idolatry.    See 
Notes  on  Dan.  ix.  27.    The  meaning  here 
is,  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  cup  filled  with 
wine,  but  it  was  in  fact  a  cup  full  of  all 
abominable  drugs,  leading  to  all  kinds 
of  corruption.    How  much  in  accordance 
this  is  with  the  fascinations  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, it  is  not  necessary  now  to  say,  after 
the  ample  illustrations  of  the  same  thing 
already  furnished  in  these  Notes.   ^  And 
filthiness  of  her  fornication.    The  image 
here  is. that  of  Papal  Rome,  represented 
as  an  abandoned  woman  in   gorgeous 
attire,  alluring  by  her  arts  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  seducing  them  into  aU 
kinds  of  pollution  and  abomination.    H 
is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  the  Pa- 
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5  And  npon  her  foFehead  was  a 
name  written,  MYSTERY,' BABY- 
ION  THE    GREAT,  IHE    MO- 


THER OF  HARLOTS  »  AND 
ABOMINATIONS  OF  THE 
EARTH. 


pMj,  u  if  dttigning  to  forniah  a  fulfil, 
ment  of  this  piophei;;,  has  cboien  to 
npreient  Itself  alinoat  predael;  in  thii 


uuiDei — u  a  female  eit 

nring  onp  lo  paasen-bj — . 
ly  Uia  followliig  cuti — 


Far  a<  the  deaicn  of  striklDg  tMa  medal 
may  Lave  b«ea  n'om  CDnfirming  this  por- 


nish  the  very  proofs  n 
Arm  tha  trulih  of  the  Sc 

5.  And  Hjwn  Jsr/oreirai 
aroond  her  tot'---"      ™ 


Eij.   In  aoitelei 


dpubii 

oD  the  forehead  in  blazing  uupiuin.  i.u 
eh.  liiL  1,  it  is  eud  that  "Iha  name  of 
blasphemy"  wae  written  on  the  "heads'^ 
of  the  beaet.  The  meaaiag  la  both 
plaoea  is  lubslanlially  Uie  same,  that  It 
was  prominent  and  uamistakeable.  See 
Nates  on  that  verae.  Comp.  Notes  on 
oh.  lir.  1.  %  Was  a  name  wHtUn,  A 
title,  OT  something  that  woald  properly 
indioate  her  cbaraoler.  %  ityilery.  It 
il  proper  to  remark  that  there  ia  nothing 
in  the  original  as  written  by  John,  BO  far 

what  is  implied  in  placing  this  inacrip- 
don  in  capiUd  letteia;  and  llie  eame 
remark  may  be  made  of  the  'title'  or 
insoription  Uiat  was  placed  over  the 
head  of  the  SaTionr  on  the  croaa,  Matt. 
zxfii.  37 ;  Hark  it.  20 ;  Lake  xiiil.  3B ; 
John  xii.  19.  Onr  tranalatoK  have 
adopted  Uiia  form,  apparently,  for  the 
•ole  purpose  of  denating  that  it  aai  an 
inmnption  or  tiUe.  On  the  meaning  of 
the  word  mystery,  see  Jtotoi  on  1  Car. 


iL  T.  _  Comp.  Notes  on  1  Tim.  iii.  IS. 

enigmatioal  under  the  title  adopted ;  that 
is,  the  word  Babfflon,  and  the  word  mo- 
ther, were  symboliaa?.     Oar  tranBlaton 

tery  as  if  it  were  part  of  t^e  inserlption. 
It  woald  proi>ably  be  better  to  regard  it 

name,  to  wit,  Babylon,'  *e.  Or,  'a 
name  was  writl«n  mysteriously.'  Ao- 
oording  to  tJiia  it  nonld  mean,  not  that 
there  was  any  wonderful '  mystery*  abont 
the  thing  itself,  whatever  might  be  true 
on  that  point,  bat  that  the  name  was 
enigmatieal  or  symbolical;  or  that  there 
was  something  kiddin  or  ccmcealtd  un- 
der the  name.  It  was  not  to  be  literally 
understood,  f  Babylon  llu  grtal.  Pa- 
pal Rome,  the  nominal  head  of  the 
Christian  world,  as  Babylon  bad  been 
of  the  heathen  world.  See  Notes  on  oh. 
xir.  8.  Y  The  wortcr  o/  iai-fott.  (a) 
Of  that  spiritnal  apostaoj  froia  Ged 
which  in  tbe  language  of  the  prophets 
might  be  called  adultery,  see  Notes  on 
ch.  lir.  S;  (i)  the  promoter  of  lewdneaa 
by  her  institutions.  See  Notes  on  ch. 
ii.  21.  In  both  theee  seasea,  there  never 
was  a  more  expressive  or  appropriate 
title  than  the  one  here  employed,  f^mj 
abominationt  of  the  earth.  Abominabla 
things  that  prevail  on  the  earth.  Tei.4 
Comp.  Notes  en  ob.  iz.  20,  SI. 
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^  And  I  ssw  12i6  ironum  dnmken 
•  with  the  blood  of  tho  saintB,  and 
with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of 
Jesus ;  and  when  I  saw  her,  I  won- 
dered with  great  admiration. 

7  And  i£d  angel  said  unto  ma. 
Wherefore  didst  fiioa  marvel  ?  I 

e  c  IS.  §. 

6.  And  I  taw  the  vtoman  drnnken  with 
ike  blood  of  the  tatnlt.  A  reeling,  intox- 
icated harlot — ^for  that  is  the  image  which 
ifl  kept  up  all  along.  In  regard  to  the 
phrase  '  <&anken  with  blood,'  comp.  Jer. 
zlvi  10.  **  The  phraseology  is  derived 
from  the  harbarons  oastom  (still  extant 
among  many  Pagan  nations)  of  drinking 
the  blood  of  the  enemies  slidn  in  the  way 
of  revenge.  The  effect  of  drinking  blood 
is  said  to  be,  to  exaq[»erate,  and  to  in- 
toxicate with  passion  and  a  desire  of 
revenge."  Pro£  Stoart,  in  loc  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  the  perseendng 
power  referred  to  had  shed  the  biood 
of  the  saints;  and  that,  in  its  fury, 
it  had|  as  it  were,  drank  the  blood  of 
the  slain,  and  had  beeome,  by  drinking 
that  blood,  intoxiiiated  and  infiiriated. 
No  <mo  need  say  how  appUeable  this  has 
been  to  the  Papacy.  Compare,  however, 
the  Kotes  on  Dan.  vii.  21,  25,  and  Rev. 
xiL  13,  14  xiiL  15.  %  And  with  the 
blood  of  ik/t  marijfra  o/Jenu.  E$peeialUf 
with  their  blood.  The  meaning  is,  that 
the  warfare  in  whieh  so  mnch  blood  was 
shed  was  direoted  against  the  soiiKt  a« 
niehf  and  that  in  fiust  it  terminated  par- 
ticularly on  those  who,  amidst  oruel  suf- 
ferings, were  faitiiful  witnet$e§  for  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  deserved  to  be  called, 
by  way  of  eminence,  marfyr*.  Cpmp. 
Notes  on  cb.  ii.  13,  vL  9,  xL  6,  7.  How 
applicable  this  is  to  the  Papacy,  let  the 
blood  shed  in  the  valleys  of  l^edmont; 
the  Uood  shed  in  the  Low  Oonntries  by 
the  Duke  of  Alva;  the  blood  shed  on 
St.  BarUiolomew's  day;  and  the  blood 
shed  in  the  Inqnisitien,  testify.  ^  And 
when  I  taw  her,  I  wondered  with  great 
admiration,  I  was  astonished  at  her 
appearance ;  at  her  apparel,  and  at  the 
tilings  which  were  so  significantly  sym- 
bolized by  her. 

7.  And  the  angel  taiduntomej  Where- 
fore didst  thou  nuirvel  t  He  was  donbt- 
loss  struck  with  the  appearance  of  J^hn 
aa.  he  stood  fixed  in  astonishmentr  The 
question  asked  huoi  wh^f  be  wondered, 


wiU  tell  thee  the  mysterj  of  the 
womui,  ^  and  of  the  beast  *  that 
earrieth  her,  which  hath  the  seven* 
heads  and  ten  horns. 

8  The  beast  that  thou  sawest 
was,  and  is  not ;  and  shall  ascend' 
out  of  tiie  bottomless  pit,  and  go 

h  yet.  1.  t  rex.  8.  4  o.  IL  7. 

was  designed  to  show  him  that  the  cans* 
of  his  surprise  would  be  removed  or  les- 
sened, for  that  he  would  proceed  so  to 
explain  this  that  he  might  have  a  correct 
view  of  its  design.    ^  /  will  tell  thee  the 
myetery  of  the  woman.    On  the  word 
myetery,  see  Notes  on  ver.  5.   The  sense 
is, '  I  will  explain  what  i^  meant  by  tiie 
symbol — the  hidden  meaning  that  is 
oonched  under  it'    That  is,  he  would 
so  far  explain  it  that  a  just  view  might 
be  obtained  of  its  signification.     The 
explanation  follows,  vs.  8-18.    ^  And 
of  the  beaet  that  earrieth  her,  Ac,  ver.  3. 
8.  The  beaet  that  thou  eaweet  wcu,  and 
it  not.    In  the  close  of  the  verse  it  is 
added,  "and  yet  is"— "the  beast  that 
was,  and  is  not,  and  yet  is."    There  are 
three  things  aiffirmed   here,  first,  that 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  might  be  said 
of  the  power  here  referred  to  that  it '  was,*" 
or  tSiat  before  this  it  had  an  existence ; 
second,  that  there  was  a  sense  in  which 
it  might  be  said  that  it  is  'not' — that  is, 
that  it  had  become  practically  extinct; 
and,  third,  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
that  power  would  be  so  revived  that  it 
might  be  said  that  it  'still  is.'    The 
*  beast'  here  referred  to  is  the  same  that 
is  mentioned  in  ver.  3  of  this  chapter, 
and  in  ch.  xiii.  1,  2,  3,  and  in  ch.  xiiL 
11-16.     That  is,  there  was  one  great  for- 
midable power,  having  essentially  the 
same  origin,  though  manifested  under 
somewhat  different  modifications,  to  one 
and  all  of  which  might,  in  their  different 
manifestations,  be  given  the  same  name, 
'  the  beaet/    ^  And  shall  ascend  ovt  of  the 
bottomlete  ptt,    ix  rlfv  i^vocov.     On  the 
meaning  of  the  word  here  used,  see  Notes 
on  oh.  ix.  1.     The  meaning  here  is,  that 
this  power  would  aeem  to  come  up  from 
the  nether  world.    It  would  appear  at  one 
time  to  be  extinct,  but  would  revive  agun 
ae  t/ coming  from  the  world  over  which 
Satan  presides,  and  would  in  its  revived 
character  be  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  such  an  origin.     ^  And  go  into  per* 
dition.    That  is,  its  end  will  be  destnio* 
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into  perdition/'  and  they  that 
dwell  on  the  earth  shall  wonder, 
*  whose  names  were  not  written  in 
the  book  of  life  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  when  they  behold  the 
beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  and 
yet  is. 

tion.  It  will  not  be  permanent,  bat  will 
be  overthrown  and  destroyed.    The  word 

ferdition  here  is  properly  rendered  by 
rof.  Stuart  destruction,  but  nothing  is 
indicated  by  the  word  of  the  nature  of 
the  destruction  that  would  come  upon  it. 
^  And  they  that  dwell  on  the  earth.     The 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  generally;  that 
is,  the  matter  referred  to  will  be  so  re- 
markable as  to  attract  general  attention, 
f  Shall  wonder.    It  wUl  be  so  contrary 
to  the  regular  course  of  events ;  430  dlffi- 
oolt  of  explanation;  so  remarkable  in 
Itself,  as  to  excite  attention  and  surprise. 
^  Whose  names  were  not  written  in  the 
booh  of  life  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.    See  this  explained  in  the  Nqtes 
on  ch.  xiiL  8.    The  idea  seems  to  be, 
iihat  those  whose  names  are  written  in 
the  book  of  life,  or  who  are  truly  the 
friends  of  God,  would  not  be  drawn  off 
in  admiration  of  the  beast,  or  in  render- 
ing homage  to  it.     ^  When  they  behold 
the  beast  th^tt  was,  and  is  not,  and  yet  is. 
That  is,  the  power  that  once  was  mighty; 
that  had  declined  to  such  a  state  £at  it 
became,  as  it-were,  extinct;  and  that  was 
reyived  again  with  so  much  of  its  origi- 
nal strength  that  it  might  be  said  that  it 
still  exists.    The  fact  of  its  being  revived 
in  this  manner,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  power  itself,  seemed  fitted  tp  excite 
this  admiration. 

9.  And  here  is  the  mind  which  hath 
wisdom.  Here  is  that  which  requires 
wisdom  to  interpret  it;  or,  here  is  a  case 
in  which  the  mind  that  shows  itself  able 
td  explain  it,  will  evince  true  sagacity. 
60  in  oh.  xiii.  18.  See  Notes  on  that 
place.  Prof.  Stuart  renders  this,  "  Here 
is  a  meaning  which  oompriseth  wisdom.'' 
It  is  undoubtedly  implied  that  the  sym- 
bol might  be  understood — ^whether  in  the 
time  of  John  or  afterwards,  he  does  not 
Bay,  but  it  was  a  matter  tt hich  could  not 
be  determined  by  ordi^^ary  minds,  or 
without  an'  earnest  ap^jf nation  of  the 
understanding,  f  The  ^vef^  heads  are 
H»en  mountains,  Jaefet^^  ^  nn  doubt 
to  Bome — the  Berea 
86* 


^^^^^nit  nndoubtedly 


9  And  here  w  the  mind  whicb 
hath  wisdom.  The  «eyen  heads  ' 
are  seven  mountains,  on  which  the 
woman  sitteth, 

10  And  there  ajre  seyen  kings: 
five  are  &bllen,  and  one  is,  and  the 

a  ver.  11.       (  e.  13.8, 8.       e  o.l3. 1. 

co^^t*  Roma*  See  Notes  on  ch.  xii.  3,  (<!)« 
f  On  which  the  woman  sitteth.  The  city 
represented  as  a  woman,  in  accordano* 
with  a  common  usage  in  the  Scriptures. 
See  Notes  on  Isa.  i.  8. 

10.  And  there  are  seven  kings*  That 
is,  seven  in  all,  as  they  are  enumerated 
in  this  verse  and  the  next.  An  eighth  is 
mentioned  in  ver.  11,  bat  it  is  at  the 
same  time  said  that  this  one  so  pertains 
to  the  seven,  or  is  so  properly  in  one 
sense  of  the  number  seven,  though  in 
another  sense  to  be  r^arded  as  an 
eighth,  that  it  may  be  properly  reckoned 
as  the  seventh.  The  word  kings  here — . 
fiaeiSsif — may  bo  understood,  so  far  a» 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is  conoemedy 
(a)  literally  as  denoting  a  king,  or  ono 
who  exercises  royal  anthority;  (b)  in  a 
more  general  sense  as  denoting  one  of 
distinguished  honor — a  viceroy,  prince, 
leader,  chief,  Matt.  iL  1,  3,  9,  Luke  i.  6, 
Acts  xiL  1 ;  (c)  in  a  still  larger  sense  as 
denoting  a  dynasty,  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  mode  of  administration — as  tiiat 
which  in  fact  rules.  See  Notes  on  Ban. 
viL  2^  where  the  word  king  undoubtedly 
denotes  a  dynasty,  or  form  of  rule.  The 
notion  of  ruling,  or  of  anthority,  is  un- 
doubtedly in  the  word  —  for  the  verb 
0uffi\s^ts  means  to  rule,  but  tiie  word 
may  be  applied  to  any  thing  in  which 
sovereignty  resides.  Thus  it  is  applied 
to  a  king's  son ;  to  a  military  command- 
er; to  the  gods ;  to  a  Greek  archon,  Ao. 
See  Passow.  It  would  be  ooncrary  to 
the  whole  spirit  of  this  passage,  and  to 
what  is  demanded  by  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  to  insist  that  the  word 
should  denote  lUeraUy  kings,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  applied  to  emperors,  or 
dictators,  or  to  dynasties.  ^  Five  have 
fallen.  Have  passed  away  as  if  fallen ; 
that  is,  they  have  disappeared.  The 
language  would  be  applicable  to  rulers 
who  have  died,  or  who  had  been  de- 
throned ;  or  to  dynasties  or  forms  of  go- 
vernment that  had  ceased  to  be.  hi  the 
fulfilment  of  this,  it  would  be  necessary 
I  to  find  five  looh  Auooossive  kings  et 
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oiher  is  not  yet  oome ;  and  when  he 
cometb,  he  miist  continue  a  short 
Bpace. 

ralen  who  had  died,  and  who  apper- 
tained to  one  sovereignty  or  nation ;  or 
fire  f  ach  dynasties  or  forms  of  adminis- 
trations that  had  snceessiyely  existed, 
bat  which  had  ceased.  \And  one  U, 
That  is,  there  is  one — a  sixth — that  now 
reigns.  The  proper  interpretation  of  this 
would  be,  that  this  existed  in  the  time 
of  the  writer;  that  is,  according  to  the 
triew  takpn  of  the  time  of  the  writing  of 
the  Apocalypse  (see  Intro.  §  2),  at  the 
dose  of  the  first  century,  f  And  the 
other  it  not  yet  eome.  The  sixth  one  is 
to  be  succeeded  by  another  in  the  same 
tine,  or  occupying  the  same  dominion. 
f  And  when  he  eometh.  When  that  form 
of  dominion  is  set  up.  No  intimation  is 
yet  given  as  to  the  time  when  this  would 
occur.  %  He  tnuet  cotitinue  a  short  apace, 
IXIyov.  A  short  time ;  his  dominion  will 
be  of  short  duration.  It  is  observable 
that  this  characteristic  is  stated  as  appll- 
sable  only  to  this  one  of  the  seven ;  and 
the  fair  meaning  would  seem  to  be,  that 
the  time  would  be  short  a»  compared  with 
the  six  that  preceded,  and  as  compared 
with  the  one  that  followed — ^the  eighth — 
into  which  it  was  to  be  merged,  ver.  11. 
IL  And  the  heaet  that  tocu,  and  ie  not. 
That  is,  the  one  power  that  was  formerly 
mighty ;  that  died  away  so  that  it  might 
be  said  to  be  extinct;  and  yet  (ver.  8) 
that '  still  is,'  or  has  a  prolonged  exist- 
ence. It  is  evident  that  by  the  '  beast' 
here  there  is  some  one  power,  dominion, 
empire,  or  rule,  whose  essential  identity 
is  preserved  through  all  these  changes, 
and  to  which  it  is  proper  to  give  the 
same  name.  It  finds  its  termination — > 
or  ite  last  form  —  in  what  is  here  called 
the  'eighth J*  a  power  which,  it  is  ob- 
served, sustains  such  a  peculiar  relation 
to  the  seven  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  *  of 
the  seven,'  or  to  be  a  mere  prolongation 
of  the  same  sovereignty.  ^  Even  he  is 
the  eighth.  The  eighth  in  the  succession^ 
This  form  of  sovereignty,  though  a  mere 
prolongation  of  the  former  government 
— so  much  so  as  to  be  in  fact  but  keep- 
ing up  the  same  empire  in  the  world, 
appears  in  such  a  novelty  of  form  that 
in  one  sense  it  deserves  to  be  called  the 
eighth  in  order,  and  yet  is  so  essentially 
s  mere  concentration  and  continuance 


II  And  the  beast  that  was,  and  is 
not,  even  he  is  the  eighth,  and  is  of 
the  seven,  and  goeth  into  perdition. 

of  the  one  power,  that  in  the  general 
reckoning  (ver.  10)  it  might  be  regarded 
as  pertaining  to  the  former.  There  was 
a  sense  in  which  it  was  proper  to  speak 
of  it  as  the  eighth  power;  and  yet, 
viewed  in  its  relation  to  the  whole,  it  so 
essentially  combined  and  concentrated 
all  that  there  was  in  the  seven,  that,  in 
a  general  view,  it  scarcely  merited  a 
separate  mention.  We  should  look  for 
the  fulfilment  of  this  in  some  such  con- 
centration and  embodiment  of  all  that 
that  it  was  in  the  previous  forms  of  sove- 
reignty referred  to,  that  it  perhaps  would 
deserve  mention  as  an  eighth  power,  but 
that  it  was  nevertheless  such  a  mere  pro- 
longation of  the  previous  forms  of  the 
one  power,  that  it  might  be  said  to  be 
*  of  the  seven ;'  so  that,  in  thie  vieto,  it 
would  not  claim  a  separate  considera- 
tion. This  seems  to  be  the  fair  meaning ; 
though  there  is  much  that  is  enigniatical 
in  the  form  of  the  expression,  f  And 
goeth  into  perdition.    Notes  ver.  8. 

In  enquiring  now  into  the  application 
of  this  very  difficult  passage,  it  may  be 
proper  to  suggest  some  of  the  principal 
opinions  which  have  been  held,  and 
then  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  true 
meaning. 

I.  The  principal  opinions  which  have 
been  held  may  bfi  reduced  to  the  follow- 
ing:— 

(1)  That  the  seven  kings  here  refer 
to  the  succession  of  Roman  emperors, 
yet  with  some  variation  as  to  the  manner 
of  reckoning.  Prof.  Stuart  begins  with 
Julius  Csesar,  and  reckons  them  in  this 
manner :  the  'five  th&t  are  fallen'  are  Ju- 
lius Caesar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Galigula, 
Claudius.  Nero,  who,  as  he  supposes,  was 
the  reigning  prince  at  the  time  when  the 
book  was  written,  he  regards  as  the 
sixth ;  Galba,  who  succeeded  him,  as  the 
seventh.  Others,  who  adopt  this  literal 
method  of  explaining  it,  suppose  that  the 
time  begins  with  Augustus,  and  then 
Galba  would  be  the  sixth,  and  Otho,  who 
reigned  but  three  months,  would  be  the 
seventh.  The  expression  *  the  beast  that 
was  and  is  not,  who  is  the  eighth,'  Prof. 
Stuart  regards  as  referring  to  a  general 
impression  among  the  heathen  and 
among  Christians,  in  the  time  of  ^o 
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perseontion  under  Nero,  that  he  wonld 
again  appear  after  it  was  reported  that 
he  was  dead,  or  that  he  would  rise  from 
the  dead  and  carry  on  his  persecution 
again.  See  Pro^  Stuart^  Com,  toI.  ii. 
Bzcur.  iii.  The  heaaty  according  to  this 
yiew,  denotes  the  Roman  emperors,  spe- 
cifically Nero,  and  the  reference  in  ver. 
8,  is  to  "  the  well-known  hariolation  re- 
jecting Nero,  that  he  would  he  assJEUBsi- 
nated,  and  would  disappear  for  a  while, 
and  then  make  his  appearance  again  to 
the  confusion  of  all  his  enemies."  "  What 
the  angel,"  says  he,  "  says,  seems  to  be 
equivalent  to  this :  '  Tlib  heoat  means  the 
Boman  emperors,  specifically  Nero,  of 
whom  the  report  spread  throughout  the 
empire  that  he  will  revive,  after  heing 
apparently  slain,  and  will  come,  as  it 
were,  from  the  abyss  or  Hades,  but  he 
will  perish,  and  that  speedily.'  *'  vol*  ii. 
p.  323. 

(2)  That  the  word  <  kings'  is  not  to  be 
taken  literally,  but  that  it  refers  to  forms 
of  government,  dynasties,  or  modes  of 
administration.  The  general  opinion 
among  those  who  hold  this  view  is,  that 
the  ^t  i$ix  refer  to  the  forms  of  the 
Boman  government:  (1)  kings;  (2) 
consuls;  (3)  dictators;  (4)  decemvirs; 
(5)  military  tribunes;  ^6)  the  imperial 
Ibrm,  beginning  with  Augustas.  This 
has  been  the  common  Protestant  inter- 
pretation, and  in  reference  to  these  six 
formsof  government,  there  has  been  a 
general  agreement  But,  while  the  mass 
of  Protestant  interpreters  have  supposed 
that  the  *  six'  heads  refer  to  these  forms 
of  administration,  there  has  been  much 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  seventh ; 
and  here,  on  this  plan  of  interpretation, 
the  main,  if  not  tiie  sole  difficulty  lies. 
Among  the  opinions'  held  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

(a)  That  of  Mr.  Mede.  He  makes  the 
seventh  head  what  he  calls  the  **  Demi- 
Gsssar,"  or  the  "  Western  emperor  who 
reigned  after  the  division  of  the  empire 
into  Eut  and  West,  and  which  contin- 
ued, after  the  last  division  under  Hono- 
rius  and  Arcadius,  about  sixty  years — 
a  short  space."  Works,  B.  iiL  ch.  8. 
V.  ch.  12. 

(h)  That  of  Bishop  Newton,  who  re- 
gards the  sixth  or  imperial  'head'  as 
continuing  uninterruptedly  through  the 
line  of  Christian  as  well  as  Pagan  empe- 
rors, until  Augustulus  and  the  Heruli ; 
and  the  seventh  to  be  the  Dukedom  of 


Borne  established  soon  alter  under  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna.  PropKedes,  pp. 
576,  576. 

(c)  That  of  Dr.  More  and  Mr.  Cun- 
ninghame,  who  suppose  the  Christian 
emperors,  from  Constantino  to  Augustu- 
lus, to  constitute  the  seventh  head,  and 
that  this  had  its  termination  by  the 
sword  of  the  Heruli. 

{d)  That  of  Mr.  Elliott,  who  supposes 
the  seventh  head  or  power  to  refer  to  a 
new  form  of  administration  introduced 
by  Diocletian,  changing  the  administra- 
tion from  the  original  imperial  chaructet 
to  that  of  an  absolute  Asiatic  sovereignty. 
For  the  important  changes  introduced 
by  Diocletian  that  justify  this  remark,**" 
see  the  'Decline  and  Fall/  vol.  i.  pp. 
212-217. 

Numerous  other  solutions  may  be 
found  in  Pool's  Synopsis,  but  these  em- 
brace the  principal,  and  the  most  plausi- 
ble that  have  been  proposed. 

II.  I  proceed,  thcb,  to  stato  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  true  explanation. 
This  must  be  found  in  some  /acts  that 
will  accord  with  the  explanation  givefi 
of  the  meaning  of  the  passage. 

(1)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  thifl 
refers  to  Rome — either  Pagan,  Christian, 
or  Papal.  All  the  circumstances  com- 
bine in  this ;  all  respectable  interpreters 
agree  in  this.  This  would  be  naturally 
understood  by  the  symbols  used  by  John, 
and  by  the  explanations  furnished  by 
the  angel.  See  ver.  18,  ''And  the  wo- 
man which  thou  sawest  is  that  great 
city,  which  reigneth  over  tJie  kings  of 
the  earth."  Every  circumstance  com- 
bines here  in  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  Rome  is  intended.  There  was  no 
other  power  or  empire  on  the  earth  to 
which  this  could  be  properly  applied; 
there  was  every  thing  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  writer  to  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  this  was  referred  to ;  there  is 
an  utter  impossibility  now  in  applying 
the  description  to  any  thing  else. 

(2)  It  was  to  be  a  revived  power;  not 
a  power  in  its  original  form  and  strength. 
This  is  manifest,  because  it  is  said  (ver. 
8)  that  the  power  represented  by  the 
beast  "was,  and  is  not,  and  yet  is;" 
that  is,  it  was  once  a  mighty  power ;  it 
then  declined  so  that  it  could  be  said 
that 'it  is  not;'  and  yet  there  was  so 
much  remaining  vitality  in  it,  or  so  much 
revived  power,  that  it  could  be  said  thai 
it  'stiU  is'—M^Wtf  ivnr.    Now,  thii  if 
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•tffieily- i^pliMbU  to  Some  when  the 
Papal  power  arose.  The  old  Roman 
might  had  departed;  the  glory  and 
ttrength  evineed  in  the  days  of  the  con- 
mds,  tiie  dictaton,  and  the  emperors,  had 
iieappeared ;  and  yet  there  was  a  linger- 
ing Yitality»  and  a  reviying  of  power 
nnder  the  Papacy,  which  made  it  proper 
to  say  that  it  still  continaed,  or  that  that 
mighty  power  was  prolonged.-  The  eiyil 
power  eonneeted  with  the  Papacy  was  a 
revived  Roman  power — ^the  Roman  pow- 
cr  prolonged  under  another  form — ^for  it 
is  susceptible  of  dear  demonstration  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  rise  of  the  Pa- 
pal power,  the  sovereignty  of  Rome  as 
such  would  have  been  wholly  extinct. 
7or  the  proof  of  this,  see  the  passages 
quoted  in  the  Notes  on  ver.  3.  Comp. 
Notes  on  ch.  ziii.  3, 12,  15. 

(3)  It  was  to  be  a  power  emanating 
Irom  the  '  abyss,'  or  that  would  seem  to 
ascend  from  the  dark  world  beneath. 
See  ver.  8.  This  was  true  in  regard  to 
the  Papacy,  either  (a)  as  apparently  as- 
cending from  the  lowest  state  and  the 
most  depressed  condition,  ow  (/*  it  came 
up  from  below  (see  Notes  on  ver.  3, 
oomp.  ch.  ziii.  11);  or  (b)  as,  in  fact, 
having  its  origin  in  the  world  of  dark- 
ness,  and  being  under  the  control  of  the 
Prince  of  that  world — ^which,  according 
to  all  the  representations  of  that  formi- 
dable Antiohristian  power  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  true,  and  which  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Papacy,  and  of  its  influenoe 
on  religion,  confirms. 

(4)  One  of  the  powers  referred  to  9U9- 
tained  the  other.  "  The  seven  heads  are 
seven  mountains  on  which  the  woman 
fiUeth"  ver.  9.  That  is,  the  power  re- 
presented by  the  harlot  was  9u»tained  or 
•t^^ported  by  the  power  represented  by 
the  seven  heads  or  the  seven  mountuns. 
Literally  applied,  this  would  mean  that 
the  Papacy,  as  an  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tion, was  sustained  by  the  civil  power 
with  which  it  was  so  closely  connected. 
For  the  illustration  and  support  of  this, 
see  Notes  on  oh.  xiii.  2,  3,  12, 15.  In 
the  Notes  on  those  passages,  it  is  shown 
that  the  support  was  mutual/  that  while 
the  Papacy  in  fact  revived  the  almost 
extinct  Roman  civil  power,  and  gave  it 
new  vitality,  the  price  of  that  was  that 
it  should  be  in  its  turn  sustained  by  that 
revived  Roman  civil  power.  All  history 
shows  tiiat  that  has  been  ike  fact;  that 
in  ail  its  aggressions,  assumptieni,  md 


perseoutions^  it  has  in  feut,  and  pro/ee^ 
eedljff  leaned  on  the  arm  of  the  civil 
power. 

^5)  A  more  important  enquiry,  and  a 
more  serious  difficulty,  remains  in  re- 
spect to  the  statements  respecting  the 
'seven  kings,'  vs.  16,  11.  The  state- 
ments on  this  point  are,  that  the  whole 
number  properiy  was  seven ;  that  of  thij 
number  five  had  fallen  or  passed  away  ; 
that  one  was  in  existence  at  the  time 
when  the  author  wrote;  that  another 
one  was  yet  to  appear  who  would  con<- 
tmue  for  a  little  time;  and  that  the 
general  power  re|)re8ented  by  all  these 
would  be  embodied  in  the  ''  beast  that 
was  and  is  not,"  and  that  might,  in 
some  respects,  be  regarded  as  an  *  eigh&.' 
These  points  may  be  taken  up  in  their 
order. 

(a)  The  first  enquiry  relates  to  the 
five  that  were  faJlen  and  the  one  that 
was  then  in  existence^* the  first  six. 
These  may  be  taken  together,  for  they 
are  manifestly  of  the  same  dass,  and 
have  the  same  characteristics,  at  least 
so  far  as  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
'  seventh,'  and  the  *  eighth.'  The  mean- 
ing  of  the  word  *  king^  here  has  been 
already  explained,  ver.  10.  It  denotes 
ruling  power,  or  forms  of  power,  and  so 
far  as  the  signification  of  the  ioord  is  qon. 
cemed  it  m^t  be  applicable  to  royalty, 
or  to  any  6tiier  j&>rm  of  administration 
It  is  not  necessary,  then,  to  find  an 
exact  succession  of  prineee  or  kinge 
that  would  Qorrespond  with  this — five 
of  whom  were  dead,  and  one  of  whom 
was  then  on  the  throne,  and  all  soon  to 
be  succeeded  by  one  more  who  would 
soon  die. 

The  true  explanation  of  this  seems  to 
be  that  which  refers  this  to  the  fonnr 
of  the  Roman  government  or  adminis- 
tration. These  six  'heads'  *or  forms 
of  administration  were,  in  their  order, 
Kingtf  Coneule,  DietatorSf  Decemvir$f 
Military  TrCbunetf  and  Emperora,  Of 
these,  five  had  passed  away  in  the  time 
when  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse ;  the 
sixth,  the  Imperial,  was  then  in  power, 
and  had  been  from  the  time  of  Augustas 
Csesar.  The  only  questions  that  can  be 
raised  are,  whether  these  forms  of  ad> 
ministration  were  so  distinct  and  pre- 
minentf  and  whether  in  the  times  pre 
vious  to  John  they  bo  embraced  the 
whole  Roman  poww,  as  to  justify  this 
intezprMkatinn;  that  ii^  whether  tkeie 
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forms  of  administration  were  so  m«rked 
in  this  respeet  tibiit  it  may  be  supposed 
tiiat  John  would  use  the  language  here 
empiojedy  in  describing  them.  As 
showing  tho  probabilHy  that  he  would 
use  this  language,  I  refer  to  the  follow- 
ing arguments,  viz. : — (1)  the  authority 
of  Livy,  Lib.  Ti.  e.  i.  Speaking  of  the 
previous  parts  of  his  history,  and  of 
what  he  had  done  in  writing  it,  he 
says,  **  Qusa  ab  condita  nrbe  Boma  ad 
eaptam  eaodem  urbem  Bomani  sub 
regibui  primum,  eonnUihut  deinde  ac 
dtctatoribut,  decemviria  tyo  trihunU  con- 
9ul€tribu9  gessere,  foris  bella,  domi  sedi- 
tiones,  quinque  libris  expoeui."  That 
is,  **  In  fiye  books  I  have  related  what 
was  done  at  Borne,  pertaining  both  to 
foreign  wars,  and  domeetio  strifes,  from 
tiie  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  time 
when  it  was  taken,  as  it  was  governed 
by  kingSf  by  corutUa^  hj  dictators,  by 
the  deeemvirSf  and  hy  eonstUar  tribtmet.* 
Here  he  mentions  ^Soe  forms  of  adminis- 
tration under  which  Rome  had  been 
governed  in  the  earlier  periods  of  its 
history.  The  imperial  power  had  a 
later  origin,  and  did  not  exist  until  near 
the  time  of  Llvy  himself.  (2)  The  same 
distribution  of  power,  or  forms  of  go- 
vernment, among  the  Romans,  is  made 
by  Tacitus,  Annal,  lib.  i.  cap.  1 : — "  Ur- 
y^xn.  Romam  ^  prinoipio  Reget  habuer^ 
Libertatem  et  Gonvalaium  L.  Brutus  in- 
stituit.  Dictatura  ad  tempus  sume- 
bantur.  Neque  JDeeentviixiHa  potestae 
ultr^  biennium,  neque  tribunorum  mili- 
turn  ^oneulctre  jus  diu  vasuit.  Non 
Ginnse,  non  SyUse  longa  dominatio:  et 
Pompeii  Crassique  potentia  oito  in  Csssa- 
rem,  Lepidi  atque  Antonii  arma  in 
Augustum  cessere;  qui  cuncta,  dis- 
cordiis  civilibus  fessa,  nomine  Principis 
sub  imperium  accepit."  That  is,  **  In 
the  beginning)  Rome  was  governed  by 
kings.  Then  L*  Brutus  gave  to  her 
liberty  and  the  Oontulehip.  A  temporary 
power  was  conferred  on  the  Dtctators. 
The  authority  of  the  Deeemviv  did  not 
continue,  beyond  the  space  of  two  years, 
neither  was  the  consular  power  of  the 
military  tribunes  of  long  duration.  The 
rule  of  Ginna  and^Uawas  brief,  and 
Hhe  power  of  Pompey  and  Crassus  passed 
faito  the  hands  of  Csosar,  and  the  arms  of 
Lepidus  and  Antony  were  surrendered 
to  Augustus,  who  united  all  things, 
broken  by  civil  discord,  under  the  name 
of  Prince  in  the  imperial  govornment" 


Here  Taoilos  distinctly  mentioBs  the  tke 
/orM9  of  eMhninistration  that  had  pre- 
vailed in  Rome,  the  last-  of  which  was 
the  imperial.  It  is  true  also  that  be 
mentions  thd  brief  rule  of  certain  men — 
as  Cinna,  Sylla,  Antony,  and  Lepidus; 
but  these  «re  not  forms  of  adrnwiHra- 
tion,  and  their  temporary  authority  did 
not  indicate  any  change  in  the  govern- 
ment — for  some  of  these  men  were  dic- 
tators, and  none  of  them,  except  Brutus 
and  Augustus,  established  any  perma- 
nent form  of  administration.  (3)  The 
same  thing  is  apparent  in  the  usual 
statements  of  history,  and  the  books 
that  describe  the  forms  of  government 
at  Rome.  In  so  common  a  book  as 
Adams*s  Roman  Antiquities,  a  descrip- 
tion may  be  found  of  the  forms  of  Ro- 
man administration  that  corresponds 
almost  precisely  with  this.  The  forms 
of  supreme  power  in  Rome,  as  enumerated 
there,  are  what  are  called  ordinary,  and 
extraordinary  magistrates.  Under  the 
former  are  enumerated  Kings,  Consuls, 
Praetors,  Censors,  Quaestors,  and  Tribunes 
of  the  people.  But,  of  these,  in  fact, 
the  supreme  power  was  vested 'in  two, 
for.  there  were,  under  this,  but  two 
forms  of  administration  —  that  of  kings 
and  consuls  —  the  offices  of  Praetor, 
Censor,  Quaestor,  and  Tribune  of  th& 
people  being  merely  subordinate  to  that 
of  the  consuls,  and  no  more  a  new  form 
of  administration  than  the  offices  of 
Secretary  of  the  State,  of  "War,  of  the 
Navy,  of  the  Interior,  are  now.  Under 
the  latter — ^that  of  extraordinary  magis- 
trates—  are  enumerated  Dictators,  De- 
cemvirs, Military  Tribunes,  and  the 
Interrex.  But  the  Interrex  did  not  con- 
stitute a  form  of  administration,  or  a 
change  of  government,  any  more  than 
when  the  President  or  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  should  die,  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  office 
of  President  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
Senate  would  indicate  a  change,  or  than 
the  Regency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
the  time  of  George  III.  constituted  a 
new  form  of  government.  So  that,  in 
fact,  we  have  enumerated,  as  constitut- 
ing the  supreme  potoer  at  Rome,  Kings, 
Consuls,  Dictators,  Decemvirs,  and  Mili- 
tary Tribunes — five  in  number.  The 
imperial  power  was  the  sixth.  (4)  In 
confirmation  of  the  same  thing,  I  may 
refer  to  the  authority  of  Bellarmine,  a 
distinguished   Bomsn  Oatholio  wiiter. 
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In  Ids  woA  !>•  P&nHff.  eap.  2,  he  tliiii 

enomeratos  the  chaagea  which  the  Bo- 
man  goremment  had  ezperianoed,  or 
the  forms  of  ndminUtration  that  had 
eziaied  there:  —  1.  Kingi;  2.  GonsnUi; 
3.  DeoemTin ;  4.  Dietators ;  6.  MUitary 
Tribunes  with  oonralar  power;  6.  Em- 
perors. See  PooTt  Synop,,  in  loo.  And 
(5)  it  may  be  added,  that  this  woold  be 
umUMUfad  by  the  oontemporaries  of 
John  in  this  sense.  These  forms  of  go- 
Temment  were  so  mtf  Iced  that,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  mention  of  the  "  seren 
mountains/'  designating  the  city,  there 
oould  be  no  doabt  as  to  what  was  in- 
tended. Reference  would  at  once  be 
made  to  the  ImperifU  power  as  then 
existing,  and  the  mind  would  readily 
and  easily  turn  back  to  the  fire  main 
forms  of  the  supreme  administration 
which  had  existed  before. 

(6)  The  next  enquiry  iS|  what  is  de- 
noted by  the  Beventh,  If  the  word 
*hing9*  here  refers,  as  is  supposed 
(Notes  on  yer.  10),  to  a  form  of  gorem- 
ment  or  administration;  if  the  'five' 
refer  to  the  forms  prcTious  to  the  Im- 
perial, and  the  '  sixth'  to  the  Imperial ; 
and  if  John  wrote  during  the  imperial 
govemment,  then  it  follows  that  this 
must  refer  to  some  form  of  administra- 
tion that  was  to  succeed  the  imperiaL 
If  the  Piracy  was  '  the  eighth,  and  of 
the  seven,'  then  it  is  clear  that  this 
must  refer  to  some  form  of  civil  ad- 
ministrations lying  betiot^  the  decline 
of  the  Imperial,  and  the  rise  of  the 
Papal  power : — that  *  short  space'  —  for 
it  toot  a  short  space  that  intervened. 
Now,  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  I  think, 
in  referring  this  to  that  form  of  adminis- 
tration over  Borne  —  that  'Dukedom' 
under  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  which 
succeeded  the  decline  of  the  Imperial 
power,  and  which  preceded  the  rise  of 
the  Papal  power: — between  the  year 
566  or  568,  when  Rome  was  reduced 
to  a  Dukedom,  under  the  Exarchate 
of  Bavenna,  and  the  time  when  the 
city  revolted  from  this  authority  and 
became  subject  to  that  of  the  Pope, 
about  the  year  727.  This  period  con- 
tinued, according  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  about 
two  hundred  years.  He  says,  ''Du- 
ring a  period  of  two  hundred  years, 
Italy  was  unequally  divided  between 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  and  the 
Bxarchate  of  Ravenna.  The  offices  and 
professions,  which  the  jealousy  of  Con- 


staatine  had  separated,  were  nnited  by 
the  indulgence  of  Justinian;  and  eighteen 
successive  exarchs  were  investeid,  tif 
the  deidine  of  ike  empire,  with  the  ftM 
remaintof  civilf  ofmUitary,  an<i  even  of 
eeeUaiatUeal  power.  Their  immediate 
jurisdiction,  which  wae  a/terwarde  eon- 
•eerated  ae  the  patrimony  of  St,  Peter, 
extended  over  the  modem  Bomagna,  the 
marshes  or  valleys  of  Feirara  and  Comma- 
chio,  live  maritime  cities  from  Bimini  to 
Ancona,  and  a  second  inland  Pentapolis, 
between  the  Adriatie  coast  and  the  hills 
of  the  Apennine.  The  dutchy  of  Bome 
appears  to  have  included  the  Tuscan, 
Sabine,  and  Latian  conquests,  of  the  firet 
four  hundred  yeare  of  the  city,  and  tht 
limits  may  be  distinctly  traced  along  thf 
coast,  from  Civita  Yecchia  to  Terracina^ 
and  with  the  course  of  the  Tiber  from 
Ameria  and  Nami  to  the  port  of  Ostia." 
Dee.  and  Fall,  iiL  202.  HoW|  accurate 
is  this  if  it  be  regarded  as  a  statement 
of  a  new  power  or  form  of  administation 
that  succeeded  the  imperial  —  a  power 
that  was  in  fact  a  prolongation  of  the 
old  Boman  authority,  and  that  was 
designed  to  constitute  and  embody  it  all ! 
Could  Mr.  Gibbon  have  furnished  a 
better  commentary  on  the  passage  if  he 
had  adopted  the  interpretation  of  this 
portion  of  the  .Apocalypse  above  pro- 
posed, and  if  he  had  deeigned  to  describe 
this  as  the  seventh  power  in  the  succes- 
sive forms  of  the  Boman  administration? 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  this 
account  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  hiistory  imme- 
diately preeedee  the  account  of  the  rise 
of  the  Papacy  :  the  record  respecting 
the  exarchate,  and  that  concerning 
Gregory  the  Great,  described  by  Mr* 
Gibbon  as  "  the  Saviour  of  Rome,"  oc- 
curring in  the  same  chapter.  Vol.  iiL 
202-211. 

(c)  This  was  to  '  continue  for  a  short 
space' — for  a  little  time.  If  this  refers 
to  the  power  to  which  in  the  remarks 
above  it  is  supposed  to  refer,  it  is  easy 
to  see  the  propriety  of  this  statement. 
Compared  with  the  previous  form  of 
administration — the  imperial — ^it  was  of 
short  duration;  absolutely  considered,  it 
was  brief:  Mr.  Gibbon  (iu.  202,)  has 
marked  it  as  extending  through  "  a  pe- 
riod of  two  hundred  years;"  and  if  this 
is  compared  with  the  form  of  adminis- 
tration which  preceded  it,  extending  to 
more  than  five  hundred  years,  and  more 
especially  with  that  which  followed-'-^e 
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12  And  the  *  ten  horns  which 
thou  sawest  are  ten  kings,  which 
have  received  no  kingdom  as  yet ; 

Papal  form — whieh  has  extended  now 
lome  twelve  hundred  years,  it  will  be 
seen  with  what  propriety  this  is  spoken 
of  as  contiDuing  for  "a  short  space." 

(d)  **  The  beast  that  was,  and  is  not, 
even  he  is  the  eighth,  and  is  of  the 
seven,"  ver.  11.  If  the  explanations 
above  given  are  correct,,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  the  application  of  this  to  the 
Papal  power ;  for  (1)  all  this  power  was 
concentrated  in  the  Papacy,  for  all  that 
revived  or  prolonged  Roman  power,  that 
had  now  passed  into  the  Papacy,  consti- 
tuting that  mighty  dominion  which  was 
to  be  set  up  for  so  many  centuries  over 
what  had  been  the  Roman  world.  See 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Gibbon  (iii.  207- 
211),  as  quoted  in  the  Notes  on  ver.  3. 
Compare,  also,  particularly,  the  remarks 
of  Augustine  Steuchus,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic writer,  as  quoted  in  the  Notes  on  that 
verse :  "  The  empire  having  been  over- 
thrown, unless  God  had  raised  up  the 
Pontificate.  Rome,  resuscitated  and  re- 
stored by  none,  would  have  become  un- 
inhabitable, and  been  thenceforward  a 
most  foul  habitation  of  cattle.  But  in 
the  Pontificate  it  revived  as  with  a  »econd 
birth;  in  empire  or  magnitude  not  indeed 
equal  to  the  old  empire,  but  its  form  not 
very  dissimilar:  because  all  nations, 
from  East  and  fi-om  West,  venerate  the 
Pope,  not  otherwise  than  they  before 
obeyed  the  emperor."  (2)  This  was  an 
eighth  power  or  form  of  administration — 
for  it  was  different,  in  many  respects, 
from  that  of  the  kings,  the  consuls,  the 
dictators,  th'3  decemvirs,  the  military 
tribunes,  the  emperors,  and  the  duke- 
dom— though  it  comprised  substantially 
the  power  of  all.  Indeed,  it  could  not 
have  been  spoken  of  as  identical  with 
either  of  the  previous  forms  of  adminis- 
tration, though  it  concentrated  the  power 
which  had  been  wielded  by  them  all. 
(3)  It  was  'o/  the  seven  f  that  is,  it  per- 
tained to  them ;  it  was  a  prolongation  of 
the  same  power.  It  had  the  same  cen- 
tral seat — Rome ;  it  extended  over  the 
same  territory,  and  it  embraced  sooner 
or  lat^r  the  same  nations.  There  is  not 
one  of  those  forms  of  administration 
which  did  not  find  a  prolongation  In  the 
Papacy;  for  it  aspired  after,  and  sue- 


but  receive  power  as  kings  one  houi 
with  the  beast. 

a  Da.  7.  20.    Zee  1. 18-21. 

ceeded  in  obtaining,  all  the  authority  ol 
kings,  dictators,  consuls,  emperors.  It 
was  in  fact  still  the  jSoman  sceptre  swayed 
over  the  world ;  and  with'  the  strictest 
propriety  it  could  be  said  that  it  was  *o/ 
the  seven,'  as  having  sprung  out  of  the 
seven,  and  as  perpetuating  the  sway  ot 
this  mighty  domination.  For  full  illus 
tration  of  this,  see  the  Notes  on  Dan.  viL 
and  Rev.  xiii.  (4)  It  would  'go  to  per- 
dition ;'  that  is,  it  would  be  under  this 
form  ^at  this  mighty  domination  that 
had  for  so  many  ages  ruled  over  the 
earth  would  die  away,  or  this  would  be 
the  laet  in  the  series.  The  Roman  do- 
minion, as  such,  would  not  be  extended 
to  a  ninth,  or  tenth,  or  eleventh  form, 
but  would  finally  expire  under  the  eighth. 
Every  indication  shows  that  this  is  to  be 
so,  and  that  with  the  decline  of  the  Papal 
power  the  tohole  Roman  domination  that 
has  swayed  a  sceptre  for  two  thousand 
five  hundred  years,  wijl  have  come  for 
ever  to  an  end.  If  this  is  so,  then  we 
have  found  an  ample  and  exact  applica-* 
tion  of  this  passage  even  in  its  most  mi- 
nute specifications. 

12.  ,And  the  ten  honuB  whieh  thou  «ato- 
eat.  On  the  scarlet-colored  beast,  ver.  3. 
\Are  ten  kings.  Represent  or  denote 
ten  kings ;  that  is,  kingdoms  or  powers. 
See  Notes  on  Dan.  vii.  24.  \  Which 
have  received  no  "kingdom  as  yet.  That 
is,  they  were  not  in  existence  when  John 
wrote.  It  is  implied  that  during  the 
period  under  review  they  would  arise, 
and  would  become  connected  in  an  im- 
portant sense,  with  the  power  here  repre- 
sented by  the  'beast.'  For  a  full  illus- 
tration respecting  the  ten  'kings,'  or 
kingdoms  here  referred  to,  see  Notes  on 
Dan.  vii.,  at  the  close  of  the  chapter. 
II.  (2)  ^  But  receive  power.  It  is  not 
said  from  what  source  this  power  is  re- 
ceived, but  it  is  simply  implied  that  it 
would  in  fact  be  conferred  on  them. 
^  As  kings.  That  is,  the  power  would 
be  that  which  is  usually  exercised  by 
kings.  ^  One  hour.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  this  is  to  be  taken  literally. 
The  meaning  clearly  is,  that  this  would 
bo  brief  and  temporary;  that  is,  it  was 
a  form  of  administration  which  would  he 
succeeded  by  one  more  fixed  anif 
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13  These  bare  one  mind,  and 
shall  give  their  power  and  strengtii 
unto  the  beast 

a  e.  19. 19.  ft  Je.  M).  44. 

nent.  Any  one  can  see  that,  in  fact^ 
this  ia  strictly  applicable  to  the  goyem- 
mentSy  as  referred  to  in  the  Notes 
on  Daniel,  which  sprang  ap  after  the 
incursion  of  the  Northern  barbarians, 
and  which  were  finally  succeeded  by  the 
permanent  forms  of  government  in  Ku- 
rope.  Most  of  them  were  very  brief  in 
their  duration,  and  they  were  soon  re- 
modelled in  the  forms  of  permanent  ad- 
ministration. Thus  to  take  the  arrange- 
ment proposed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  (1) 
the  khigdom  of  the  Vandals  and  Alans 
in  Spiun  and  Africa;  (2)  the  kingdom  of 
the  Suerians  in  Spain ;  (3)  the  Ungdom 
of  the  Visigoths ;  (4)  the  kingdom  of  the 
Alans  in  Gallia;  (6)  the  kingdom  of  the 
Burgundians;  (6)  the  kingdom  of  the 
Branks ;  (7)  the  kingdom  of  the  Britons; 
(8)  the  kingdom  of  the  Huns;  (9)  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards;  (10)  the 
kingdom  of  Ravenna — how  temporary 
were  most  of  these;  how  soop  they  passed 
Into  the  more  permanent  forms  of  ad- 
ministration which  succeeded  them  in 
Europe  1  %  With  th€  heaat.  With  that 
rising  Papal  power.  They  would  exer- 
cise their  authority  in  connection  with 
that,  and  under  its  inflnenoe. 

13.  These  have  one  mind.  That  is, 
thoy  are  united  in  the  promotion  of  the 
same  object.  Though  in  some  respects 
wholly  independent  of  each  other,  yet 
they  may  be  regarded  as,  in  fact,  so  far 
united  that  they  tend  to  prevent  the 
same  ultimate  end.  As  a  fact  in  history, 
all  these  kingdoms,  though  of  different 
origin,  and  though  not  unfrequently  en- 
gaged in  war  with  each  other,  became 
Roman  Catholics,  and  were  united  in  the 
support  of  the  Papacy.  It  was  with  pro- 
priety, therefore,  that  they  should  be  re- 
garded as  so  closely  connected  with  that 
power  that  they  could  be  represented  as 
'  ten  horns'  on  the  seven-headed  mon- 
ster. ^  And  8haU  give  their  power  and 
etrength  unto  the  heaet,  Shall  lend  their 
influence  to  the  support  of  the  Papacy, 
and  become  the  upholders  of  that  power. 
The  meaning,  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation above  proposed,  is,  that  they 
womld  all  become  Papal  kingdoms,  and 
supporters  of  the  Papal  power.    It  is 


14  These  shall  make  war  *  witii 
the  Lamb,  and  the  Lamb  shall 
*  overcome  them:  for  he  is  Lord* of 

e  De.  10. 17;  1  Tl.  0. 15;  e.  19. 10. 


unnecessary  to  pause  to  show  how  true 
this  has  been  in  history.  At  first,  most 
of  the  people  out  of  whom  these  king- 
doms sprang  were  Pagans ;  then  many 
of  them  embraced  Christianity  under 
the  prevailing  form  of  Arianism,  and 
this  fact  was  for  a  time  a  bar  to  their  per- 
fect adhesion  to  the  Roman  See ;  but  they 
were  all  ultimately  brought  wholly  under 
its  infiuence,  and  became  its  supporters. 
In  A.  D.  496,  Clovis,  the  king  of  the 
Franks,  on  occasion  of  his  victory  over 
the  Allemanni,  embraced  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  so  received  the  title  transmit- 
ted downward  through  nearly  thirteen 
hundred  years  to  the  French  kings  a» 
his  successors,  of  '  the  eldest  son  of  ikt 
church/  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, the  kings  of  Burgundy,  Bavaria, 
Spain,  Portugal,  England,  embraced  the 
same  religion,  and  became  the  defenders 
of  the  Papacy.  It  is  well  known  that 
each  one  of  the  powers  above  enume- 
rated as  constituting  these  ten  kingdoms, 
became  subject  to  the  Papacy,  and  con- 
tinued so  during  their  separate  exist- 
ence, or  when  merged  into  some  other 
power,  until  the  Reformation  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  All  'their  power  and 
strength  was  given  unto  the  beast,*'  all 
was  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
Papal  Rome. 

14.  These  shall  make  ioar  with  the 
Lamb,  The  Lamb  of  God  —  the  Lord 
Jesus  (Notes,  ch.  v.  6) ;  that  is,  they 
would  combine  with  the  Papacy  in  op- 
posing evangelical  religion.  It  is  not 
meant  that  they  would  openly  and  avow- 
edly proclaim  war  against  the  Son  of 
God,  but  that  they  would  practically  do 
this  in  sustaining  a  persecuting  power. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  show  how  true  this 
has  been  ui  history;  how  entirely  they 
sustained  the  Papacy  in  all  its  measures 
of  persecution,  f  And  the  Lamb  shall 
overcome  them.  Shall  ultimately  gain 
the  victory  over  them.  The  meaning  is, 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  extin- 
guish the  true  religion.  In  spite  of  all 
opposition  and  persecution,  that  would 
still  live  in  the  world,  until  it  would  be 
said  that  a  complete  triumph  wasgained. 
f  For  he  is  Ziord  of  lords  vsnd  King  of 
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lords,  and  King  of  kings :  and  they 
'  that  are  with  nim  are  calljed,  *  and 
chosen, '  and  faithful.' 

15  And  he  saith  unto  me,  The 
'  waters  which  thou  sawest,  where 

«  BIL  6. 8, 9.      b  Ro.  8. 30, 37.      t  Jno.  15. 16. 
tf  c  2. 10.  «  IB.  8.  7 ;  yer.  1. 

king:  He  hSpS  supreme  power  over  all 
the  earth,  and  all  kings  and  princes  are 
■abject  to  his  control.  Comp.  oh.  six. 
16.  ^  And  thejf  that  are  toith  him.  The 
reference  is  to  the  perseocrted  saints  who 
have  adhered  to  him  as  his  faithfnl  fol- 
lowers in  all  these  protracted  conflicts. 
^  Are  called.  That  is,  called  by  him  to 
be  -his  folUowers ;  as  ^  he  had  selected 
them  out  of  the  world  to  maintain  his 
cause.  See  Notes  on  Rom.  i.  7.  ^  And 
ehoeen.  See  Notes  on  John  xv.  16,  and 
1  Pet  i.  2.  In  their  stedfast  adherence 
to  the  truth,  they  had  shown  that  they 
were  truly  ehoeen  by  the  Saviour,  and 
could  be  relied  on  in  the  warfare  against 
the  powers  of  evil.  ^  And  faiihfuL 
They  had  shown  themselves  faithful  to 
him  in  times  of  persecution,  and  in  the 
hour  of  darkness. 

16.  And  he  eaith  unto  me.  The  angel, 
ver.  7.  This  commences  the  more  lite- 
ral statement  of  what  is  meant  by  these 
symbols.  See  the  Analysis  of  the  chap- 
ter. ^  The  watere  which  thou  eatoest. 
See  Notes  on  ver.  1.  ^  Are  peoplet,  and 
muUitudetf  and  nations,  and  tongues. 
For  an  explanation  of  these  terms,  see 
Notes  on  ch.  vii.  9.  The -meaning  here 
is,  (a)  that  these  waters  represent  a  mul- 
titude of  people.  This  is  a  common  and 
an  obvious  symbol — for  outspread  seas 
or  raging  floods  would  naturally  repre- 
sent such  a  multitude.  See  Jer.  xlviL 
2;  Isa.  viii.  7,  8,  xvii.  12,  13.  Comp. 
Biad,  V.  394.  The  sense  here  is,  that 
vast  numbers  of  people  would  be  subject 
to  the  power  here  represented  by  the 
woman,  {h)  They  would  be  composed 
of  different  nations,  and  would  be  of 
different  languages.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  show  that  this,  in  both  respects,  is 
applicable  to  the  Papacy.  Nations  have 
been,  and  are,  subject  to  its  control,  and 
nations  speaking  a  large  part  of  the 
languages  of  the  world.  Perhaps  under 
no  one  government — not  even  the  Baby- 
lonian, the  Macedonian,  or  the  ancient 
Roman — was  there  so  great  a  diversity 
of  people,  speaking  so  many  different 
Z1 


the  whore  sitteth,  are  peoples,/ 
and  multitudes,  and  nations,  and 
tongues. 

16  And  the  ten  horns  whioh  thou 
sawest  upon  the  beast,  these  '  shall 
hate  the  whore,  and  shall  make  her 

/  c.  13.  7.  g  Je.  60. 41,  42. 

languages,  and  having-  so  different  an 
origin. 

16.  And  the  ten  home  which  thou  eaw- 
eet  upon  the  beaet,  Ver.  3.  The  ten 
powers  or  kingdoms  represented  by  those 
horns.  See  Notes  on  ver.  12.  f  These 
shall  hate  the  whore.  There  seems  to  be 
some  incongruity  between  this  statement 
and  that  which  was  previously  made. 
In  the  former  (vs.  12-14),  these  ten 
governments  are  represented  as  in  aJli- 
ance  with  the  beast,*  as  'giving  all  their 
power  and  strength'  unto  it;  and  as 
uniting  with  it  in  making  war  with  the 
Lamb.  What  is  liere  said  must,  there- 
fore, refer  to  some  subsequent  period, 
indicating  some  great  change  in  their 
feelings  and  policy.  We  have  seen  the 
evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  former 
statements.  This  statement  will  be  ac- 
complished if  these  same  powers  repre- 
sented by  the  ten  horns,  tiiat  were  for- 
merly in  alliance'with  the  Papacy,  shall 
become  its  enemy,  and  contribute  to  its 
final  overthrow.  That  is,  it  will  be  ac- 
complished if  the  nations  of  Europe, 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  those  ten 
kingdoms,  shall  become  hostile  to  the 
Papacy,  and  shall  combine  for  its  over- 
throw. Is  any  thing  more  probable  than 
this?  France '(see  Notes  on  ch.  xvi.) 
has  already  struck  more  than  one  heavy 
blow  on  that  power ;  England  has  been 
detached  from  it;  many  of  the  states 
of  Italy  are  weary  of  it,  and  are  ready 
to  rise  up  against  it;  and  nothing  is 
more  probable  than  that  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, IVance,  Lombardy,  and  the  Papal 
states  themselves  will  yet  throw  off  the 
yoke  for  ever,  and  put  an  end  to  a  power 
that  has  so  long  ruled  over  men.  It  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  in  1848  that 
the  Papal  power  was  sustained,  and  this 
was  done  only  by  foreign  swords;  the 
Papacy  could  not  probably  be  protected 
in  another  such  outbreak.  And  this 
passage  leads  us  to  anticipate  that  the 
period  will  come — and  that  probably  not 
far  in  the  future  —  when  th9se  powers 
that  hsTO  for  so  many  agei  sustained  tho 
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djBsolata  and  naked,  '  and  shall  eat 
her  flesh,  and  *  bom  heat  with  fire. 
17  For  God  «  haih  put  in  their 
hearts  to  fblfillus  will,  and  to  agree, 
and  give  their  kingdom  nnto  the 

le.  87-U.  ft  a  18.  8, 18. 


Pftpaoj  will  become  its  determined  foes, 
and  will  rise  in  their  might  and  bring  it 
for  ever  to  an  end.  ^  And  ahall  make 
Aer  tUwlaU  and  naked*  Strip  her  of  all 
her  power  and  all  her  attraotiyeness. 
That  is,  applied  to  Papal  Home,  all  that 
ii  BO  gorgeous  and  allnring — her  wealth, 
and  pomp,  and  splendor—^shall  be  taken 
away,  and  she  will  be  seen  as  she  is, 
without  any  thing  to  daisle  the  eye  or 
to  blind  the  mind,  f  And  ekaU  eal  ker 
Jlfk,  Shall  eompletely  destroy  her — 
fi«  if  her  flesh  were  consumed.  Perhaps 
the  image  is  taken  from  the  practices  of 
cannibals  eating  the  flesh  of  their  ene> 
mies  slain  in  battle.  If  so,  nothing  could 
give  a  more  impressire  idea  of  the  utter 
destruction  of  this  formidable  power,  or 
of  the  feelings  of  those  by  whom  its  end 
would  be  brought  about,  f  And  hum 
her  with  fire.  Another  image  of  total 
destruction.  Perhaps  the  meaning  may 
be,  that  after  her  fle^h  was  eaten,  such 
parts  oi  her  as  remained  would  be  thrown 
into  the  fire  and  consumed.  If  this  be 
the  meaning,  the  image  is  a  yery  im< 
pressiye  one  to  denote  absolute  and  total 
destruction.  Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  xyiiL  8. 
17.  For  Ood  hath  put  in  their  kearti 
to  fulfil  hie  toillf  That  is,  in  regard  to 
the  destruction  of  this  mighty  power. 
They  would  be  employed  as  hiq  agents 
in  bringing  about  his  designs.  Kings 
and  princes  are  under  the  control  of 
God,  and,  whateyer  may  be  their  own 
designs,  they  are  in  fkct  employed  to 
accomplish  hie  purposes,  and  aH^  instru- 
ments in  hit  hands.  See  Notes  on  Isa. 
z.  7.  Comp.  Ps.  IxzyL  10.  f  And  to 
agree.  See  yer.  13.  That  is,  they  act 
harmoniously  in  their  support  of  this 
power,  and  so  they  will  in  its  final  de- 
struction, f  And  give  their  kingdom 
unto  the  beaet.  Notes  yer.  13.  f  Until 
the  wordi  of  Ood  ehall  be  fulfilled.  Not 
for  eyer;  not  as  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment. God  has  fixed  a  limit  to  the 
existence  of  this  power.  When  his  pur- 
poses are  accomplished,  these  kingdoms 
will  withdraw  their  support,  and  this 
mighty  power  will  fall  to  rise  no  more. 


beast,  until  the  words  of  God  shall 
be  fuimied.' 

18  And  the  womtti  which  thou 
saweat  is  that  great  eitr^,  *  "which 
reigneth  oyer  the  kings  of  tiie  earth. 

•  Ac  4.  ar,  28.     ^d  e.  10. 7.       so.  16.'lfK 

18.  And  the  teaman  which  tkou  eaweet, 
Yer.  S.  f  /•  ikat  great  city,  Bepretenta 
that  great  city,  f  Wkieh  reignetk  oeer 
tke  kinge  of  tke  earth.  Home  would  of 
eourse  be  understood  by  this  language 
in  the  time  of  John^  and  all  the  dreum- 
stanoes,  as  we  haye  seen,  eomlnne  to 
show  that  Rome,  in  some  form  of  its 
dominion,  is  intended.  Eyen  the  name 
could  hardly  have  designated  it  more 
clearly,  and  all  expositors  agree  in  sup- 
posing that  Rome,  either  as  Pagan  or  as 
Christian,  is  referred  to.  The  chapter 
shows  that  its  power  is  limited;  and 
that  although,  for  purposes  which  he 
saw  to  be  wise,  God  allows  it  to  haye  a 
wide  influence  oyer  the  nalicms  of  the 
earth,  yet  in  his  own  appointed  time  the 
yery  powers  that  haye  snstsined  it  will 
become  its  foes,  and  combine  for  its 
oyerthrow.  Europe  needs  bat  little 
farther  proyoeation,  and  the  fires  of 
liberty,  which  haye  been  lo  long  pent 
up,  wiU  break  forth,  and  that  storm  of 
indignation  which  has  expelled  the  Jes- 
uits from  all  the  courts  of  Europe; 
which  has  abolished  the  Inquisition; 
which  has  morer  than  once  1^  hostile 
armies  to  the  yery  gates  of  Papal  Romo, 
will  again  be  aroused  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  be.  allayed,  and  thait  mighi^  pow- 
er which  has  controlled  so  large  a  part 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  for  more  tiiaa 
a  thousand  years  of  the  world's  history, 
will  come  to  an  end. 

CHAPTER  XVin. 

AITALTSIS   OF  THB   CHAPTEB. 

This  chapter  may  be  regarded  as  a 
still  further  explanatoiy  epieode  (comp. 
Anal,  to  eh.  xyii.),  designed  to  show  the 
effect  of  pouring  out  the  seyenth  vial 
(ch.  xvi  17-21)  on  the  formidable  Anti- 
christian  power  so  often  referred  te. 
The  description  in  this  chapter  is  that 
of  a  rich  merchant-city  reduced  to  deso- 
lation, and  is  but  carrying  out  the  gene- 
ral idea  under  a  different  form.  The 
chapter  comprises  the  following  jK^ints ; 

(1)  Another  angel  is  seen  defloeni^g 
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AND  after  th«se  things  I  saw 
another  angel  come  down  from 
heaven,  having  g^eat  power;  and 
(he  earUi  was  lighten^  with  his 
glory.  • 
2  And  he  cried  mightily  with  a 

a  JBie.  43.  2. 

firom  heayeny  haying  gnat  power,  and 
making  proclamation  that  Babylon  the 
gnat  is  fallen,  and'  is  become  utterly 
desolate,  ts.  1-4. 

(2)  A  warning  yoiee  is  heaTd  from 
heayen,  calling  on  the  people  of  God  to 
some  out  of  her,  and  to  be  partakers 
oeidiw  of  her  sins  nor  her  plagues.  Her 
kennent  and  sorrow  wonld  be  propor- 
tionate to  her  pride  and  Inznry;  and 
her  plagnes  wonld  come  upon  her  sud- 
denly— death,  and  mournings  and  fam- 
ine, and  consumption  by  fire,  ys.  4-8. 

(3)  Lamentation  oyer  her  fall  —  by 
those  especially  who  had  been  connected 
with  her;  who  had  been  corrupted  by 
her;  who  had  been  profited  by  her,  ys. 
•-19.  . 

(a)  By  kings,  ys.  9,  10.  They  had 
liyed  deliciously  wiifa  her,  and  they 
would  lament  her. 

(&)  By  merchants,  ys.  11-17.  They 
bad  trafficked  with  her,  but  nzxf 
that  tesffiewas  to  cease,  and  no  man 
would  buy  of  her.  Their  business, 
so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  was  at 
an  end.  All  that  she  had  accumu- 
lated was  now  to  be  destroyed ;  all 
her  ga&ered  riches  were  to  be  oon- 
ramed;  all  the  traffie  in  those 
things  by  which  she  had  been  en- 
riched was  to  be  ended;  and  the 
eity  that  was  mere  than  aU  others 
enriched  by  these  things,  as  if 
elothed  in  fine  linen,  aiid  purple, 
and  scarlet^  and  deeked  with  gold, 
and  preeious  stones,  and  pearls,  was 
to  be  destroyed  for  ever. 

(f)  By  shipmasters  and  seamexi,  ys. 
17-19.  They  bad  been  made  rioh 
by  this  traffic,  but  now  all  was 
ended;  the  sm<ke  of  her  burning  is 
seen  to  ascend>  and  they  stand  a£ur 
oif  and  weep. 

(4)  Bejoioing  erer  2ier  ^<^'  ^®'*  ^^* 
Heayen  is  called  upQw  ^  s'ejoioe,  and 
the  holy  apostles  n^^  ^^pti0t»f  for  their 
blood  is  ayeBged,aA(t  ^'^I^Xtfcrtion  ceases 
Is  the  earth.  ^(^''^ 


strong  Toioe,  saying*  fiahylon  ^  the 
great  i»  faUen,  is  fallen,  and  k 
beo(»ne  '^  tiie  habitation  of  devils, 
and  tiie  hold  of  eyezy  ftml  spirit, 
and  a  ca^^  of  every  nndean  wad 
hateful  bird. 

b  I8. 13. 19,  21. 9;  Je.  61. 8;  o.  14.  8. 

e  U,  34. 11, 14;  Jo.  50. 89, 61.  87;  o.  17. 2. 

(6)  The  final  destruction  of  the  city, 
ys.  21-24.  A  mighty  angel  takes  up  a 
stone  and  casts  it  into  the  sea  as  an 
emblem  of  the  destructi(m  that  is  to 
come  upon  it.  The  voice  of  harpers, 
and  muflieiuiB,  and  pipers  would  be 
heard  no  more  in  it;  and  no  craftsmen 
would  be  there,  and  the  sound  of  the 
millstone  would  be  heard  no  more,  and 
the  light  of  a  candle  would  shine  no 
more  tiiere,  and  the  voice  of  the  bride- 
groom and  the  bride  would  be  heard  no 
more. 

1.  And  after  (A«m  ihimgt,  Ji^^Gt  the 
vision  referred  to  in  the  previous  chapter. 
f  /  «aw  ano^er  angel  come  down  from 
Aecrren.  Differei^from  the  one  that  had 
last  appeared,  and  therefore  coming  to 
make  a  new  communication  to  him.  It 
is  not  unusual  in  this  book  that  dif*- 
ferent  communications  should  be  en- 
trusted to  different  angels.  Oomp.  eh. 
▲l7.  6,  8,  9,  15,  17,  18.  f  Having  great 
potoer.  That  is,  he  was  one  of  the 
higher  rank  (»r  order  of  angels,  f  And 
the  earth  toae  lightened  with  hie  glory. 
The  usual  representation  respecting  the 
heavenly  beings.  Comp.  Luke  ii.  9; 
Ex.  zziv.  16 ;  Acts  iz.  3;  Matt,  zvii  2. 
This  wonld,  of  course,  add  greatly  to 
the  magnificence  of  the  scene. 

2.  And  he  cried  mighiUg,  Literally, 
'he  <»ried  wi1&  a  strong  great  voice.' 
See  eh.  z.  3.  f  Babylon  the  great  ie fallen, 
ie  fallen.  See  Notes  en  eh.  ziv.  8.  The 
proclamation  here  is  substantially  the 
same  as  in  that  plaee,  and  no  doubt  the 
same  thing  is  referred  to.  %  And  ie 
become  the  he^tation  cf  devile.  Of 
dwnons — in  allusloB  to  the  common 
opinion  that  the  demons  inhabited  aban- 
doned  eitieS)  old  ruins,  and  deserts.  See 
Notes  on  Matt.  zU.  43-46.  The  Ian- 
goage  here  is  taken  fiwm  the  description 
of  Babylon  in  Isa.  ziiL  20-v22,  and  for  a 
full   illustration  of  the   meanings  see 

I'  Notes  on  that  passage,  f  And  the  hold 
of  every  foul  9pirit---foktUii»  A  wateh- 
peaty  station,   hamt   of  s«ek  fpliita» 
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3  For  all  nsfcSons hare  drank*  of 
the  wine  of  the  wrsHi  of  her  forni- 
cation, and  the  kings  of  the  earth 
have  committed  fornication  with 
her,  and  the  *  merchants  of  the 

«  la  47. 15.       i  Ter.  11. 16.       e  Or,  power. 


That  ifl,  they,  m  it  were,  kept  guard 
there ;  were  stationed  there ;  baimted  the 
{daee.  %  And  a  ecM*  of  tvery  unclean 
and  hatful  bird.  That  is,  they  would 
resort  there,  and  abide  there  as  in  a 
oage.  The  word  translated  *  eage^  is  the 
samewhioh^  rendered  'hold' — fvXod). 
In  Isa,  xiiL  21,  it  is  said,  'and  owls 
shall  dwell  there;'  and  in  Isa.  xiv.  23,  it 
is  said  that  it  wonld  be  a  'possession 
for  the  bittern.'  The  idea  is  that  of  utter 
desolation;  and  the  meaning  here  is, 
that  spiritual  Babylon  —  Papal  Rome 
(oh.  xiv.  8)  will  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
utter  desolation  resembling  that  of  the 
real  Babylon.  It  is  not  neoessary  to 
suppose  this  of  the  eitg  of  Rome  itself— 
for  that  Is  not  the  o^ect  of  the  repre- 
sentation. It  is  the  Papacy,  repre- 
sented under  the  image  of  the  city,  and 
having  its  seat  there.  That  is  to  be 
destroyed  as  utterly  as  was  Babylon  of 
old;  that  will  become  as  odious,  and 
loathsome,  and  detestable  as  the  literal 
Babylon,  the  abode  of  monsters,  is. 

3.  For  all  nationa  have  drunk  of  the 
wine  of  the  forath  of  her  fomieation. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  xir.  8.  This  is  given 
as  a  reason  why  this  utter  ruin  had 
come  upon  her.  She  had  beguiled  and 
corrupted  the  nations  of  the  earth,  lead- 
ing them  into  estrangement  from  God, 
and  into  pollution  and  sin.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  ix.  20,  21.  f  And  the  kingt  of  the 
earth  have  eommitted/omication  totth  her. 
Spiritual  adultery ;  that  is,  she  has  been 
the  means  of  seducing  them  from  God 
and  leading  them  into  sinful  practices. 
f  And  the  merchante  of  the  earth  are 
ioaxed  rich  through  the  abundance  fif  her 
delieadee.  The  word  rendered  '  abund- 
ance here,  means  Oommonly  ^toer.  It 
might  here  denote  tn/fuence,  though  it 
may  also  mean  numhcTf  quantity,  toealth, 
Comp.  eh.  iii.  8,  where  the  ^ame  word 
is  used.  The  word  rendered  deliwunea 
— oT(i9vo(—> occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 
new  Testament  It  properly  means 
rudeneee,  ineolenee,  pride;  and  hence 
fmmJ;  riot,  hmuTjf,    It  may  be  rendered 


earth  are  waxed  rich  through  the 
abundance '  of  her  delicacies. 

4  And  I  heard  another  voice 
from  heSYen,  saying,  Come  oat 'of 
her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  par- 

418.48.20,52.11;  Je. 60. 8, 51. 6^ 46;  200.8.17. 

here  properly  luxury,  or  proud  volup- 
tuousness ;  and  the  referenee  is  to  such 
luxuries  as  are  found  commenly  in  a 
great,  a  gay,  and  a  splendid  dty.  These, 
of  course,  give  rise  to  much  traffic,  and 
furnish  employment  to  many  merchants 
and  Sailors,  who  thus  proenre  a  liveli- 
hood, or  become  wealthy  as  the  result  of 
such  traffic  Babylon—or  Papal  Rome— 
is  here  represented  under  the  image  of 
such  a  luxurious  city;  and  of  course 
when  she  falls  they  who  have  thus  been 
dependent  on  her,  and  who  have  been 
enriched  by  her,  have  occasion  for 
mourning  and  lamentation.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  expect  to  find  a  literal  ful- 
filment of  this,  for  it  is  emblemadc  and 
symbolicaL  The  image  of  a  great,  rich, 
splendid,  proud,  and  luxurious  eity 
having  been  employed  to  denote  that 
Antichristian  power,  all  that  is  paid  in 
this  chapter  follows,  of  course,  on  its 
fall.  The  general  idea  is,  tiiat  she 
was  doomed  to  utter  desolation,  and 
that  all  who  were  connected  with* her, 
far  and  near,  would  be  involved  in  her 
ruin. 

4.  And  2  heard  another  voice  from 
heaven.  He  does  not  say  whether  this 
was  the  voice  of  an  angel,  but  the  idea 
seems  rather  to  be  that  it  is  the  voice  of 
God.  ^  OtMne  out  of  her,  my  people.  The 
reasons  for  this,  as  immediately  stated, 
are  ^wo : — (a)  that  they  might  not  partici- 
pate in  her  sins ;  and  (6)  that  they  might 
not  be  involved  in  the  ruin  that  would 
come  upon  her.  The  language  seems  to 
be  derived  from  such  passaged  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  the  following:  Isa. 
xlviii.  20,  "  Go  ye  forth  of  Babylon,  flee 
from  the  Chaldeans,  with  a  voice  of 
singing."  Jer.  li.  6,  "Flee  out^f  the 
midst  of  Babylon,  and  deliver  every 
man  his  soul;  be  not  cut  off  in  her 
iniquity."  Jer.  li.  45,  "  My  people,  go 
ye  out  out  of  the  midst  of  her,  and 
deliver  ye  every  man  his  soul  from  the 
fierce  anger  of  the  Lord."  Oomp.  Jer. 
1.  8.  f  That  ye  be  not  partakere  of  her 
eine.    For  the  mesning  of  this  ezpni* 
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taken  of  her  sins,  and  fchat  je  re* 
ceive  not  of  her  plagues. 

5  Fop  her  sins  nave  reached* 
unto  heaven,  and  God  hath  remem- 
bered ^  her  iniquities. 

6  Howard  her  ^  even  as  she  re- 


ft Je.  61.  9. 


b  c.  16. 19. 


*8ion,  see  Notes  on  1  Tim.  y.  22,  It  is 
implied  here  that  by  remaning  in  Baby- 
lon they  would  lend  their  sanction  to 
its  sins  by  their  presence/  and  would,  in 
all  probability,  become  contaminated  by 
the  influence  around  them.  This  is  an 
universal  truth  in  regard  to  iniquity, 
and  hence  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
would  be  pure  to  come  out  from  the 
world,  and  to  separate  themselves  from 
all  the  associations  of  evil.  %  And  that 
ye  receive  not  of  her  plctguea.  Of  the 
punishment  that  was  to  come  upon  her 
-^as  they  must  certainly  do  if  they  re- 
mained in  her.  The  judgment  of  God 
that  was  to  come  upon  the  guilty  city 
would  make  no  discrimination  among 
those  who  were  found  there  ,*  and  if  they 
would  escape  these  woes,  they  must 
make  their  escape  from  her.  As  ap- 
plicable to  Papal  Rome,  in  view  of  her 
impending  ruin,  this  means  (a)  that 
there  might  be  found  in  her  some  who 
were  the  true  people  of  God ;  (b)  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  separate  wholly  fVom 
her:  a  command  that  will  not  only 
justify  the  Reformation,  but  which 
would  have  made  a  longer  continuance 
in  communion  with  the  Papacy,  when 
her  wickedness  was  fully  seen,  an  act  of 
guilt  before  God ;  (c)  that  they  who  re- 
main in  sucl^  a  communion  cannot  but 
be  regarded  as  partaking  of  her  sin  ;  and 
(d)  that  if  they  remain,  they  must  ex- 
pect to  be  involved  in  the  calamities  that 
will  come  upon  her.  There  never  was 
any  duty  plainer  than  that  of  with- 
drawing from  Papal  Rome ;  there  never 
has  been  any  act  attended  with  more 
happy  consequences  than  that  by  which 
the  Protestant  world  separated  itself 
for  ever  from  the  sins  and  the  plagues 
of  the  Papacy. 

6.  jPor  her  sine  have  reached  vnto  hea- 
ven,  8o  in  Jer.  li.  9,  speaking  of  Baby- 
lon, it  is  said,  "  for  her  judgment  reach- 
eth  unto  heaven,  and  is  lifted  up  even  to 
the  skies."  The  meaning  is  not  that  the' 
fiaji  of  this  mystlaal  Babylon  were  like 
9f 


warded  you,  and  double  onto  her 
double  according  to  her  works :  in 
the  cup  which  she  hath  filled,  fill  to 
her  double. 

7  How  much  she  hath  glorified 
herself,  and   lived  deliciously,  so 

e  Ps.  137.  8 ;  Je.  60. 15,  29. 

a  mass  or  pile  so  high  as  to  reach  to 
heaven,  but  that  it  had  become  so  pro* 
minent  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  God. 
Oomp.  Gen.  iv.  10,  "  The  voice  of  thy 
brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the 
ground."  See  also  Gen.  zviii.  20.  ^  And 
God  hath  remembered  her  iniquitiee.  He 
had  teemed  to  forget  them*  or  not  to  no- 
tice them,  but  now  he  acted  as  if  they 
had  come  to  his  recollection.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  xvi.  19. 

6.  Reward  her  even  ae  she  rewarded 
you.  It  is  not  said  to  whom  this  com- 
mand is  addressed,  but  it  would  seem  to 
be  to  those  who  had  been  persecuted  and 
wronged.  Applied  to  mystical  Babylon 
—  Papal  Rome  —  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
call  on  the  nations  that  had  been  so  long 
under  her  sway,  and  among  whom,  from 
time  to  time,  so  much  blood  had  been 
shed  by  her,  to  arise  now  in  their  might, 
and  to  inflict  deserved  vengeance.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  xvii.  16, 17.  f  And  double 
unto  her  double  according  to  her  toorhe. 
That  is,  bring  upon  her  double  the 
amount  of  caluuity  which  she  has 
brought  upon  others ;  take  ample  ven- 
geance upon  her.  Comp.  for  similar 
language,  Isa.  zl.  2.  **  She  hath  received 
of  the  Lord's  hand  double  for  all  her 
sins."  Isa.  Izi.  7.  "  For  your  shame  ye 
shall  have  double."  ^  In  the  eup  which 
ehe  hathJUled,  To  bring  wrath  on  others. 
Notes  ch.  ziv.  8.  ^  Fill  to  her  double. 
Let  her  drink  abundantly  of  the  wine  of 
the  wrath  of  God — double  that  which 
she  has  dealt  out  to  others.  That  is, 
either  let  the  quantity  administered  to 
her  be  doubled,  or  let  the  ingredients  in 
the  cup  be  doubled  in  intensity. 

7*  How  much  she  has  glorified  herself. 
Been  proud,  boastful,  arrogant.  This 
was  true  of  ancient  Babylon  that  she 
was-proud  and  haughty;  and  it  has  been 
no  less  true  of  mystical  Babylon — Papal 
Rome.  %  And  lived  deliciously.  By  as 
much  as  she  has  lived  in  luxury  and 
dissoluteness,  so  let  her  suffer  new.  The 
word  used  here  and  rendered  lived  deli* 
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much  t(Hnneiit  and  sonrow give  her; 
for  she  saith  in  her  heart,  I  sit  a 
'queen,  and    am    no  widow,  and 
shall  see  no  sorrow. 
8  Therefore   shall  her  plagues 

•  Is.47.7-U;  Z«p.2.U. 

0iou»ly — ivTpnvian — is  derived  from  the 
nonn — crpSivos — which  is  used  in  ver.  3, 
and  rendered  delioaeie».  'See  Notes  on 
that  verse.  It  meane,  properly,  *  to  live 
Btrenuoasly,  rudely,'  as  in  Bnglish  <  to 
live  hard;*  and  then  to  revel,  to  live  in 
luxury,  riot,  dieaolmtemeBS.  No  one  ean 
donbt  the  propriety  <^  this  as  desoriptlve 
of  ancient  Babylon,  and  as  little  ean  its 
propriety  be  doubted  as  applied  to  Pi^mI 
»Rome.  %So  much  torment  tind  tormo 
give  her.  Let  her  panishment  oorrespond 
with  her  sins.  This  is  exprossing  sub- 
stantially the  same  idea  which  occurs  in 
the  previous  verse.  %  For  ehe  eaith  in 
her  heart  This  is  the  esUniAte  which 
she  forms  of  herself.  ^  I  eit  a  qf$een, 
Ladicative  of  pride,  and  of  an  asserted 
claim  to  rule.  %  And  am  no  widow.  Am 
not  in  the  condition  of  a  widow — ^a  state 
of  depression,  sorrow,  and  mourning.  All 
this  indicates  security  and  self-eonfi- 
denoe,  a  description  in  any  way  applica. 
ble  to  Papal  Rome,  f  And  ehall  tee  no 
worrow.  This  is  indicative  of  a  state 
where  there  was  nothing  feared,  notwith- 
standing all  the  indieatbns  which  existed 
of  approaching  calamity.  In  this  state 
we  may  expect  to  find  Papal  Rome,  even 
when  its  last  judgments  are  about  to 
come  upon  it ;  in  this  state  it  has  usually 
been ;  in  this  state  it  is  now,  notwith- 
standing all  the  indications  tiiat  are 
'abroad  in  the  world  that  its  power  is 
waning,  and  that  the  period  of  its  fall 
approaches. 

8.  Therefore,  In  consequence  of  her 
pride,  arrogance,  and  luxury,  and  of  the 
calamities  that  she  has  brought  upon 
others.  ^  Shall  her  ploffuee  come  in  one 
day.  They  shall  come  in  a  time  when 
she  is  living  in  ease  and  security;  and 
they  shall  come  at  the  same  time  — r  so 
that  all  these  terrible  judgments  shall 
seem  to  be  poured  upon  her  at  once. 
^  Death.  This  expression  and  those 
which  follow  are  designed  to  denote  the 
same  thing  under  different  images.  The 
general  meaning  is,  that  there  would  be 
utter  and  final  destruction.  It  would  be 
«•  if  death  should  come  imd  cut  off  the 


oome  in  one  day,  death,  and  monxn- 
ing,  and  famine ;  and  she  shidl  be 
utterly  *  burned  with  fire :  foi 
strong  ^  is  the  Lord  €K>d  whojudg- 
eth  her. 


»  a  17.18. 
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inhabitants,  f  And  mourning.  As  there 
would  be  where  many  were  cut  off  by 
death.  %  And  famine.  As  if  iamine- 
raged  within  the  walls  of  a  besieged  city, 
or  spread  over  a  land,  f  And  ehe  ehaU 
be  uUerljf  burned  with  Jire,  As  com- 
pletely destroyed  ae  (/'she  wwe  entirely 
burned  up.  The  certain  and  complete 
destruction  of  that  formidable  Antichris- 
tian  power  is  predicted  under  a  great 
variety  of  emphatic  images.  See  ch.  xiv. 
10,  11,  xvi.  17-21,  xvii.  9,  16.  Perhape 
in  this  so  frequent  reference  to  a  final 
destruction  of  that  formidable  Antichris- 
tian  poww  by  Jire,  there  may  be  more 
intended  than  merely  a  figurative  repre- 
sentation of  its  final  ruin.  There  is  some 
degree  of  probability  at  least  that  Rome 
itself  will  be  literiUly  destroyed  in  this 
manner,  and  that  it  is  in  this  way  Uiat 
God  intends  to  put  an  end  to  the  Pi^al 
power,  by  destroying  that  which  has  been 
BO  long  the  seat  and  the  centre  of  this 
authority.  The  extended  prevalence  of 
this  belief,  and  the  grounds  for  it,  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  remarks :  (1) 
It  was  an  early  opinion  among  the  Jew* 
ish  Rabbles  that  Rome  would  be  thus 
destroyed.  Yitringa,  in  the  Apocalypse, 
cites  some  opinions  of  this  kind;  the 
Jewish  expectation  being  founded,  as  he 
says,  on  the  passage  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  9,  as 
Edom  was  supposed  to  mean  Rome. 
''This  chapter,"  says  Eimohi, ''points 
out  the  future  destruction  of  Rome,  here 
called  Bosra,  for  Bozra  was  a  great  city 
of  the  Edomites."  This  is  indeed  wotiJt- 
leee  ae  a  proof  or  an  interpretation  of 
Scripture — for  it  is  a  wholly  unfounded 
interpretation;  it  is  of  vsJue  only  as 
showing  that  somehow  the  Jews  enter- 
tained this  opinion.  (2)  The  same  ex- 
pectation was  entertained  among  the 
early  Christians.  Thus  Mr.  Gibbon  (voL 
i.  p.  263,  ch.  XV.),  referring  to  the  expect* 
ations  of  the  glorious  reign  of  the  Mes- 
siah on  the  earth  (comp.  Notes  on  oh. 


xiv.  8),  ^ys,  speaking  of  Rome  as  the 
mystic  Babylon,  and  of  its  anticipated 
destruction :  "  A  rogular  series  was  pre- 
pared [in  the  minds  of  Christians!  c^f  all 
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l^e  monl  aad  phydcal  evils  which  can 
afflict  a  flourishing  nation ;  intestine  dis^ 
eord,  and  the  invasion  of  the  fiercest 
barbarians  from  the  unknown  regions  of 
the  North ;  pestilence  and  famine,  comets 
and  edipsesy  earthquakes  and  inunda- 
tions. Ail  these  were  only  so  many  pre^ 
paratory  and  alarming  signs  of  the  great 
eatastrophe  of  Borne,  when  the  company 
of  the  Scipios  and  Gsasars  should  be  con- 
sumed by  a  flame  from  heaven,  and  the 
dty  of  the  seven  hills,  with  her  palaces, 
her  temples,  and  her  triumphal  arches, 
should  be  burned  in  a  vast  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone."  So  even  Gregory  the 
Greats  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Eomaa  Pontes,  himself  says,  acknow- 
ledging his  belief  in  the  truUi  of  the  tra- 
dition •>->  Roma  4  Gentilibus  non  exter- 
minabitur;  sed  tempestatibus,  coruscis 
twrblnibus,  ae  terrae  motu,  in  se  mar- 
cesoet  Dial,  ii  16.  (3)  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  these  opinions  and  expec- 
tations, there  is  wnne  foundation  for  the 
opinion  in  the  nature  of  the  ease,  (a) 
The  region  is  adapted  to  this.  "  It  is 
notJBtna,  the  Lipari  volcanic  islands, 
Vesuvius,  that  alone  offer  visible  indica- 
tions of  the  physical  adaptedness  of  Italy 
for  such  a  catastrophe.  The  great  Apen- 
nine  mountain-chain  is  mainly  volcanic 
in  its  character,  and  the  country  of  Rome 
more  especially  is  as  strikingly  so  almost 
as  that  of  Sodom  itsel£"  Thus  the  mine- 
ralogbt  Ferber,  in  his  Ihur  in  Italy, 
says,  ''  The  road  firom  Rome  to  Ostia  is 
all  volcanic  ashes  till  within  two  miles 
of  Ostia."  "  From  Rome  to  Tivoli  I  went 
on  fields  and  hills  of  volcanic  ashes  or 
tufcu"  **  A  volcanic  hill  in  an  amphi- 
theatrlcal  form  includes  a  part  of  the 
plain  over  Albano,  and  a  flat  country  of 
Tolcanio  ashes  and  hills  to  Rome.  The 
ground  about  Rome  is  generally  of  that 
nature."  Pp.  169, 191, 200, 234.  (&)  Mr. 
Gibbon,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  as  if 
commenting  on  the  Apocalypse,  has  re> 
ferred  to  the  physical  adaptedness  of  the 
soil  of  Rome  for  such  an  overthrow. 
Speaking  of  the  anticipation  of  the  end 
of  the  world  among  the  early  Christians, 
he  says,  "In  the  oplQjon  of  a  general 
conflagration,  the  faitb  of  the  Christian 
very  happily  coincide^  fc^itli  th«  tradition 
of  the  East,  the  philoaonby  o^  *^^  ^^^^^' 
and  the  analogy  ottktit\J'  and  evtn  the 
vnaUry,  whick,  fvK^  tiaious  moltvef, 
lad  b^en  ehoten/o^  -.  ^  Jaii^  <*^  P«»- 
mpai  teens  0/tku  eJS  ^dition^jnu  ikm 


htH  adapted  fofr  that  jnirpoee  hy  natural 
and  phyeieal  oaueee;  by  its  deep  caverns, 
beds  of  sulphur,  and  numerous  volca- 
noes, of  which  those  of  JStna,  of  Vesuvius, 
and  of  Lipari,  exhibit  a  very  imperfect 
representation."  Vol.  i.  p.  2(V3,  ch.  xv. 
As  to  the  general  state  of  Italy  in  refe- 
rence to  volcanoes,  the  reader  may  con- 
sult, with  advantage,  LyelFs  Geology, 
B.  II.,  chs.  ix.-xii.  See  also  Murray's 
Encyclopedia  of  Geography,  II.  ii.  Of 
the  country  around  Rome  it  is  said,  in 
that  work,  among  other  things,  "The 
country  around  Rome,  and  also  the  hills 
on  which  it  is  built,  is  composed  of  ter- 
tiary marls,  days,  and  sandstones,  and 
intermixed  with  a  preponderating  quan- 
tity of  granular  and  lithoidal  volcanic 
tufas.  The  many  lakes  around  Rome 
are  formed  by  craters  of  ancient  volca- 
On  the  road  •to  Rome  is  the 


noes."    " 

lake  of  Vice,  formerly  the  lacua  Cimini, 

which   has   all   the   appearance  of    a 

crater." 

The  following  extract  from  a  recent 
traveller  will  still  further  confirm  this 
representation: — "I  behold  everywhere 
*— in  Rome,  near  Rome,  and  through  the 
whole  region  from'^Rome  to  Naples — ^the 
most  astounding .  proofs,  not  merely  of 
the  possibility,  but  the  probability,  that 
the  whole  region  of  central  Italy  will 
one  day  be  destroyed  by  such  a  catas- 
trophe, [by  earthquakes  or  volcanoes.] 
The  soil  of  Rome  is  tafa,  with  a  volcanic 
subterranean  action  going  on.  At  Ka* 
pies,  the  boiling  sulphur  is  to  be  seen 
bubbling  near  Uie  surface  of  the  earth. 
When  I  drew  a  stick  along  the  ground, 
the  sulphurous  smoke  fc^owed  the  inden- 
tation ;  and  it  would  never  surprise  me 
to  hear  of  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
southern  peninsula  of  Italy.  The  entire 
country  and  district  is  volcaDic.  It  ia 
saturated  with  beds  of  sulphur  and  the 
substrata  of  destruction.  It  seems  as 
certainly  prepared  for  the  flames,  as  the 
wood  and  coed  on  the  hearth  are  prepared 
for  the  taper  which  shall  kindle  the  fire 
to  consume  them.  The  Divine  hand 
alone  seems  to  me  to  hold  the  element 
of  fire  in  check  by  a  miracle  as  great  as 
that  which  protected  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  till  the  righteous  Lot  had  made 
his  escape  to  the  mountains.""— TVnon- 
sendee  Tour  in  Italy  in  1860.  %  For 
tirang  it  the  Lord  God  who  judgeth  her. 
That  is,  God  has  ample  power  to  bring 
)  all  these  calamities  upon  her. 
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9  And  the  kin^  *  of  the  earth, 
who  have  committed  fornication 
and  lived  delicioosljwith  her,  shall 
bewail  her,  and  lament  for  her, 
when  they  ahall  see  the  smoke  of 
her  burning, 

10  Standing  afar  off  for  the  fear 
of  her  torment,  saying,  Alas,  alas  1 
that  great  city  Babylon,  that  mighty 


a  Em.  20. 16)  17. 


b  yer.  17, 1». 


9.  And  the  kings  of  the  earth.  This 
TCfrte  commenoes  the  description  of  the 
lamenUMiion  over  the  fall  of  ^e  mystical 
Babylon  (see  the  analysis  of  the  chap- 
ter).  ^  iVho  have  committed  fornication. 
That  is,  who  hare  been  sedaoed  by  her 
from  the  trae  Qod,  and  hare  been  led 
into  pracUoal  idolatry.  Notes  oh.  zir.  8. 
The  kinge  of  the  earth  seem  to  be  repre- 
sented as  among  the  chief  monmers, 
because  they  had  derived  important  aid 
from  the  power  which  was  now  to  be  re- 
duced to  ruin.  As  a  matter  of  foot,  the 
kings  of  Eorope  haye  owed  much  of  their 
influence  and  power  to  the  support  which 
has  been  derived  from  the  Papacy,  and 
when  that  power  shall  fSftll,  there  will  fall 
much  that  has  contributed  to  sustain 
oppressive  and  arbitrary  governments, 
and  that  has  prevented  the  extension  of 
popular  liberty.  In  fact,  Europe  might 
have  been  long  since  free,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  support  which  despotic  go- 
vernments have  derived  from  the  Papacy. 
f  And  lived  delidomly  with  her.  In  the 
same  kind  of  luxury  and  dissoluteness 
of  manners.  See  vs.  3,  7.  The  courts 
of  Europe,  under  the  Papacy,  have  had 
the  same  general  character  for  dissolute- 
ness Mid  licentiousness  as  Rome  itself. 
The  same  yiews  of  religion  produce  the 
same  effects  eyery  where.  %  ShaU  he- 
toail  €tiid  lament  her,  Ac.  Because  their 
ally  is  destroyed,  and  the  source  of  their 
power  is  taken  away.  The  fall  of  the 
Papacy  will  be  the  signal  for  a  general 
overturning  of  the  thrones  of  Europe. 
%  When  they  shall  eee  the  emoke  of  her 
burning.  When  they  shall  see  her  on 
fire,  and  her  smoke  ascending  towards 
heayen.   Notes  ch.  xiv.  11. 

10.  Standing  afar  off  for  the  fear  of 
her  torment.  Not  daring  to  approach  to 
attempt  to  rescue  and  saye  her.  They 
who  had  so  long  contributed  to  the  sap- 
port  of  the  Papal  power,  and  who  had  in 
turn  been  upheld  by  thal^  would  not 


city!  for  in  one  hour  *  is  thy  jiidg^ 

ment  come. 

11  And  the  merchants  *  of  the 
earth  shall  weep  and  mourn  over 
her;  for  no  man  buyeth  her  mer- 
chandise any  more : 

12  The  merchandise  of  gold,' 
and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and 
of  pearls,  and  nne  linen,  and  pup- 

e  Ese.  27. 97-M.  tfc.17.4. 

now  even  attempt  to  rescue  her,  but 
would  stand  by  and  see  her  destroyed^ 
unable  to  render  relief.  ^Alat,  aUul 
that  great  city  Babylon.  The  langoag* 
of  lamentation  that  so  great  and  so 
mighty  a  city  should  fiill.  f  For  in  one 
hour  t«  th^  judgment  come.  Notes  on 
ver.  8.  The  general  sentiment  here  is, 
that  in  the  final  ruin  of  Papal  Rome,  the 
kings  and  governments  that  had  bus« 
tained  her,  and  had  been  sustained  by 
her,  would  see  the  somrce  of  their  power 
taken  away,  but  that  they  would  not,  or 
could  not,  attempt  her  rescue.  There 
have  been  not  a  few  indications  already 
that  this  will  ultimately  occur,  and  that 
the  Papal  power  will  be  left  to  fall  with- 
out any  attempt  on  the  part  of  those  go- 
vernments which  have  been  so  long  in 
alliance  with  it,  to  sustain  or  restore  it. 

11.  And  the  merehantt  of  the  earth. 
Who  haye  been  accustomed  to  traffic 
with  her,  and  who  have  been  enriched 
by  the  traffic  The  image  is^  that  of  a 
rich  and  splendid  city.  Of  course,  such 
a  cily  depends  much  on  its  merchandise ; 
and  when  it  declines  and  falls,  many 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  deal  with 
it  as  merchants  or  traffickers,  are  affected 
by  it,  and  have  occaiiion  to  lament  its 
fidl.  ^  ShaU  toeep  and  mourn  over  her, 
for  no  man  buyeth  (Aetr  merchandise  any 
more.  The  merchandise  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  take  to  the  oitj,  and 
by  Uie  sale  of  which  they  lived.  The 
enumeration  of  the  articles  of  merchan- 
dise which  follows,  seems  to  have  been 
inserted  for  the  purpose  of  filling  out  the 
representation  of  what  is  usually  found 
in  such  a  city,  and  to  show  the  desola- 
tion which  would  occur  when  this  traffio 
was  suspended. 

12.  The  merchandise  of  gold  an^  silver. 
Of  course  these  constitute  an  important 
article  of  commerce  in  a  great  city, 
^  And  precious  stones.  Diamonds,  eme- 
ralds, rubies,  Ac.    These  have  always 
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pie,  and  sUk,  and  scarlet,  and  all 
•  thyine  wood,  .and  all  manner  Tea- 
sels of  ivory,  and  all  manner  yessels 
of  most  precious  wood,  and  of  brass, 
and  iron,  and  marble, 
13  And  cinnamon,  and  odours, 

been  important  articles  of  traffic  in  the 
world,  and  of  course  most  of  the  traffic 
in  them  would  find  its  way  to  great  oom> 
mercial  cities.  ^  And  pearla*  See  Notes 
on  Matt.  yii.  6,  ziii.  46.  These  too  hare 
been  always,,  and  were  particularly  in 
early  times,  valuable  articles  of  com- 
merce. Mr.  Gibbon  mentions  them  as 
among  the  articles  that  contributed  to 
the  luxury  of  Borne  in  the  age  of  the 
Antonines  :  —  "  Precious  stones,  among 
which  the  pearl  claimed  the  first  rank 
after  the  diamond."  Vol,  i,  p.  34.  f  And 
fine  linen.  This  was  ^also  a  valuable 
urticle  of  commerce.  It  was  obtained 
chiefly  from  Egypt.  See  Notes  on  Isa. 
zix.  9.  Linen  among  the  ancients  was 
an  article  of  luxury,  for  it  was  worn 
chiefly  by  the  rich.  Ex.  zxviii.  42 ;  Lev. 
vL  10 ;  Luke  xvL  19.  The  original  word 
here  is  ^icovi. — bysstu,  and  it  is  found  in 
the  New  Testament  only  in  this  place 
and  in  Luke  xvi.  19.  It  was  a  "  species 
of  fine  cotton,  highly  prized  by  the  an< 
oients."  Various  kinds  are  mentioned, 
as  that  of  Egypt,  the  cloth  which  is  still 
found  wrapped  around  mummies ;  that 
of  Syria;  and  that  of  India,  which  grew 
on  a  tree  similar  to  the  poplar ;  and  that 
of  Achaia,  which  grew  in  the  vicinity  of 
Elis.  See  Boh.  Lex,  ^  And  purple.  See 
Notes  on  Luke  xvi.  19.  Cloth  of  this 
color  was  a  valuable  article  of  commerce, 
as  it  was  worn  by  rich  men  and  princes. 
^  And  ailk.  SUk  was  a  very  valuable 
article  of  commerce,  as  it  was  costly,  and 
could  be  worn  only  by  the  rich.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Gibbon  as  such  an 
article  in  Rome  in  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines :  —  "  Silk,  a  pound  of  which  was 
esteemed  not  inferior  in  yalue  to  a  pound 
of  gold."  i.  34.  On  the  cultivation  and 
manufacture- of  silk  by  the  ancients,  see 
the  work  entitled  The  History  of  Silk, 
Cotton,  Linen,  and  Wool,  Ao.,  published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1845, 
pp.  1-21.  %  And  scarlet.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  xvii.  3.  %  And  all  thyine  wood.  The 
word  heire  used-— &<}<w$ — occurs  nowhere 
else  in  the  New  Testament.  It  denotes 
an  evergreen  Afirioan  tree,  from  which 


and  ointments,  and  frankincense, 
and  wine,  and  oil,  and  fine  flotir^ 
and  wheat,  and  beasts,  and  sheep» 
and  hordes,  and  chariots,  and 
slaves,  ^  and  souls  e  of  men. 

a  Or,  ttoeet.        h  Or,  bodies.       e  Exe.  27.  IS, 

statues  and  costiy  vessels  were  made.  It 
is  not  agreed,  however,  n^hether  it  was  a 
species  of  cedar,  savin,  or  lignnm-vit», 
which  latter  constitutes  the  modem  genus 
thuja,  or  thyia.  See  Reet^  Cyclop.,  art. 
Thuja.  ^And  all  manner  veesela  of 
ivory.  Eyery  thing  that  is  made  of  ivory. 
Ivory,  or  the  tusk  of  the  elephltnt,  has 
always  been  among  the  precious  articles 
of  commerce.  ^  And  all  manner  veeeele 
of  most  predoua  wood.  Furniture  of 
costiy  wood:  —  cedar,  the  citron  tree, 
lignum-yit»,  Ac.  %  And  of  hraee,  and 
iron,  and  marble.  Brass  or  copper  would 
of  course  be  a  valuable  article  of  com- 
merce. The  same  would  be  the  case  with 
iron ;  and  so  marble  for  building,  for  sta* 
tuary,  &o.,  would  likewise  be. 

13.  And  dnnamon.  Cinnamon  is  the 
aromatic  bark  of  the  Laurue  Cinna- 
momam,  which  grows  in  Arabia,  India, 
and  especially  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
It  was  formerly,  as  it  is  now,  a  valuable 
article  in  the  Oriental  trade.  ^  And 
odours,  Aromatics  employed  in  reli- 
gious worship,  and  for  making  perfumes. 
Mr.  Gibbon  (i.  34)  mentions,  among  tiie 
articles  of  commerce  and  luxury  in  the 
age  of  the  Antonines,  **  a  variety  of  aro- 
matics that  were  consumed  in  religioui 
worship  and  the  pomp  of  funerals.  It 
iff  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  use  of 
such  odors  has  been  always  common 
at  Borne.  ^  And  ointmente.  Unguents 
— as  spikenard,  Ao.  These  were  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  ancients.  See 
Notes  on  Matt.  xxvi.  7 ;  Mark  xiv.  3. 
^  And  frankincense.  See  Notes  on 
Matt.  ii.  11.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  incense  has  been  always  much  used 
in  public  worship  in  Borne,  and  that  it 
has  been,  therefore,  a  valuable  article  of 
commerce  there.  ^  And  wine.  An  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  and  luxury  in  all 
ages.  ^  And  oil.  That  is,  olive  oil. 
Tnis,  in  ancient  times,  and  in  Oriental 
countries  particularly,  was  an  import- 
ant article  of  commerce.  ^  And  fine 
flour.  The  word  here  means  the  best 
and  finest  kind  of  flour.  ^  And  b^aaff 
and  sheep,  and  horses.    Also  importaat 
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14  And  the  finiits  that  thy  soul 
lusted  after  are  departed  from 
thee,  and  all  things  which  were 

articles  of  merchandise.    %  And  chariots. 
The  word  here  used — p46a — ^means,  pro- 
perly, a  carriage  with  fear  wheels ;  or  a 
earriais*  drawn  by  mules  (Prof.  Stuart). 
It  was  properly  a  trayelling  carriage. 
The  word  is  of  Qallie  origin.    Quinctil. 
L  9;  Gie.  Mil  10,  Att  r.  17,  tL  1.    See 
Adawu^e  Bom,  Ant,  p.  525.     It  was  an 
article  of  luxury.    %  And  slaves.    The 
Greek  here    is    «M^ir«y  —  *of  bodies,* 
ProC  Stuart  renders  it  grocmSf  and  sup* 
poses  that  it  refers  to  a  particular  kind 
of  slaves  who  were  employed  in  taking 
care  of  horses  and  carriages.    The  word 
properly  denotes  hody^^itn  animal  body, 
whether  of  the  human  body  living  or 
dead;  or  the  body  of  a  beast;  and  then 
the  external  man — the  person,  the  indi- 
TidnaL    In  later  usage,  it  comes  to  de- 
note a  slave  (see  Rob.  Lex,)  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  used  here.    The  trafflo  in 
slaves  was  common  in  ancient  times,  as 
it  is  now.    We  know  that  this  trafflo 
was  earried  on  to  a  large    extent  in 
ancient  Rome  "—the  city  which  John 
probably  had  in  his  eye  in  this  descrip- 
tion.   See  Gibbon,  Dtc,  and  FUtll,  i.  pp. 
25,  26.    Athenaens  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Gibbon, (p.  26),  says  that  *'  he  knew  very 
many  Romans  who  possessed,  not  for 
use,  but  for  ostentation,  ten  and  even 
twenty  thousand  slaves."    It  should  be 
said  here,  however,  that  although  this 
refers  evidenUy  to  traffic  in  slaves,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  would 
be  literally  characteristic  of  Papal  Rome. 
All  this  is  symbolical,  designed  to  ex- 
hibit the  Papacy  xxndet  the  image  of  a 
great  city,  with  what  was  customary  in 
such  a  city,  or  with  what  most  naturally 
presented  itself  to  the  imagination  of 
John  as  found  in  such  a  city,  and  it  is 
no  more  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
Papacy  would  be  engaged  in  the  traffic 
of  slaves,  than  in  the  traffic  of  cinnamon, 
or  fine  flour,  or  sheep  and  horses.    %  And 
souls  of  men.    The  word  used,  and  ren- 
dered souls  —  ^x^  —  though  commonly 
denoting  the  soul  (properly  the  breath, 
or  vital  principle),  4s  also  employed  to 
denote  the  living  thing^the  animal — in 
which  the  soul  or  vital  principle  resides ; 
and  hence  may  denote  a  person  or  a  man. 
Under  thia  form  it  is  used  to  denote  a 


dainty  and  goodly  are  departed 
from  thee,  and  thou  shalt  find  them 
no  more  at  all. 


servant,  or  slave,  (See  Rob.  Lex,)  Pro& 
Robinson  supposes  that  the  word  here 
means  female  slaves,  in  distinction  from 
those  designated  by  the  previous  word. 
Prol  Stuart  {in  loc,)  supposes  that  the 
previous  word  denotes  a  particular  kind 
of  slaves — those  who  had  the  care' of 
horses — and  that  the  word  here  is  used 
in  a  generic  sense,  denoting  slaves  in 
general.  This  kind  of  traffic  in  the 
'  persons'  or  souls  of  men  is  mentioned 
as  charaeteriiing  ancient  Tyre,  in  Eaek. 
zxvii.  18 :  "  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Mechech, 
they  were  thy  merchants ;  they  traded  in 
the  persons  of  men."  It  is  not  quite  clear 
why,  in  the  passage  before  us,  tiiis  traffic 
10  mentioned  in  two  forms — as  that  of  the 
bodies,  and  the  souls  of  men ;  but  it  would 
seem  most  probable  that  the  writer  meant 
to  designate  aU  that  would  properly  come 
under  this  traffic: — whether  male  <Mf 
female  slaves  were  bought  and  sold; 
whether  they  were  for  servitude,  or  for 
the  gladiatorial  sports  (see  Wetstein,  in 
loc,);  whatever  might  be  the  kind  of 
servitude  that  they  might  be  employed 
in;  and  whatever  might  be  their  con- 
dition in  life.  The  use  of  the  two  words 
would  include  all  that  is  implied  in  the 
traffic — for  in  most  important  senses,  it 
extends  to  the  body  and  the  souL  in 
slavery  both  are  purchased,  both  are 
supposed,  so  far  as  he  can  avail  himself 
of  them,  to  become  the  property  of  the 
master. 

14.  And  the  fruits  that  thy  soul  lusted 
after.  Literally,  '  The  fruits  of  the 
desire  of  thy  soul.'  The  word  rendered 
fruits — irApa — properly  means,  late  sum- 
mer; dog-days — the  time  when  Sirius, 
or  the  dog  star,  is  predominant  In  the 
East  this  is  the  season  when  the  fruits 
ripen,  and  hence  the  word  comes  to 
denote  fruit.  The  reference  is  to  any 
kind  of  fruit  that  would  be  brought  for 
traffic  into  a  great  city,  and  that  would 
be  regtfded  as  aif  article  of  luxury. 
f  Are  departed  from  thee.  That  is,  they 
are  no  more  brought  for  sale  into  the 
city,  f  And  all  things  which  were  dainty 
and  goodly.  These  words  "characterize 
all  kinds  of  famiture  and  clothing 
which  were  gilt,  or  plated,  or  em- 
broidered, and  therefore  were  bright  or 
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15  The  merchantB  of  l&ese  things, 
which  were  made  rich  by  her,  shall 
ataud  afar  off  for  the  fear  of  her 
torment,  weeping  and  wailing, 

16  And  saying,  Alas,  alas  I  that 
great  city  that  was  clothed  '  in  fine 
finen,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
decked  with  gold,  and  precious 
stones,  and  pearls  I 

17  For  in   one    hour    so  great 

a  Lu.  16. 19,  Sk,       b  U.  US.  14.       c  Je.  61.  37. 

gplendid.'*  Pro/,  Stuart,  f  And  thou 
thcUtJind  them  no  more  at  alL  The  ad< 
dress  here  is  deeidedly  to  the  eitj  itselt 
The  meoniug  is,  that  they  would  no 
more  be  found  there. 

15.  The  merehanta  of  the»e  things. 
Who  txaffioked  in  the  e  things,  and  who 
supplied  the  city  with  them,  rer.  11. 
^  Which  were  made  rich  hy  her,  By 
traffie  with  her.  f  ShaU  ttand  afar  off, 
Ver.  10.  ^  For  fear  of  her  torment, 
Straek  with,  terror  by  her  torment,  so 
that  they  did  not  dare  to  approach  her. 
Ver.  10. 

10.  And  saying,  Alasj  alas f&Q,  Notes, 
vex.  10.  %  That  wae  clothed  injine  linen^ 
Jto.  In  the  preyions  deseription  (ys.  12, 
13),  these  are  mentioned  as  articles  of 
traffic ;  here  the  city,  im4er  the  image 
of  a  female,  is  represented  as  clothed  in 
the  most  rich  and  gay  of  these  articles, 
f  Andpurple  and  scarlet.  See  Notes  on 
oh.  xyii.  S,  4.  Oomp.  yer.  12.  of  this 
chapter.  %  And  gold,  and  precious 
stones,  andpearls.    Notes,  oh.  xyiL  4. 

17.  For  in  one  hour.  In  a  yery  brief 
period — so  short  that  it  seemed  to  them 
to  be  but  one  hour.  In  the  prediction 
(yer.  8)  it  is  said  that  it  would  be  *  in 
one  day  (see  Notes  on  that  place) ;  here 
it  is  said  that  to  the  lookers-on  it  seemed 
to  be  but  an  hour.  There  is  no  incon- 
sistency, therefore,  between  the  two 
statements.  %  So  great  riches  is  come  to 
not^ht.  All  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
so  great  and  rich  a  city.  This  should 
haye  been  united  with  yer.  16,  as  it  is  a 
part  of  the  lamentation  of  the  merchants, 
aud  as  the  lamentation  of  the  mariners 
commences  in  the  other  part  of  the  yerse. 
It  is  so  diylded  in  the  Greek  Testaments. 
f  And  every  ship-master.  This  intro- 
duces the  lamentation  of  the  mariners, 
who  woidd,  of  course,  be  deeply  inte» 
rested  in  the  destruetion  of  a  cit^  with 


riches  is  come  to  nousht.  And 
every  ship-master,  and  all  the  com- 
pany in  ships,  *  and  sailors,  and 
as  many  as  trade  by  sea,  stood 
afar  off, 

18  And  cried  when  they  saw 
the  smoke  of  her  burning,  saying, 
What  *  cUy  is  like  unto  this  great 
city? 

19  And  they  cast  dust'  on  their 

d  Jos.  7.  6;  Job  2. 12;  Eze.  27. 80. 
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which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
trade,  and  by  carrying  merchandise  to 
which  they  had  been  enriched.  The 
word  shipmaster — Kvfiepv^Ttjs — means  pro- 
perly a  governor ;  then  a  governor  of  a 
ship — the  steersman,  or  pilot.  Acts  zxyii. 
11.  ^  And  all  the  company  in  ships. 
Prof.  Stuart  renders  tiiis  coasters.  There 
is  here,  howeyer,  an  important  diffe- 
rence in  the  reading  in  the  text.  The 
commonly  receiyed  text  is,  leSs  i-tt  r&p 
vXoiuv  b  BiaXos — 'the  whole  company  in 
ships,'  as  in  our  common  yersion;  the 
reading  which  is  now  commonly  adopted, 
and  which  is  found  in  Griesbach,  Hahn, 
and  Tittmann,  is  h  hrl  rdnov  rX/wv  — '  he 
who  sails  to  a  place ;'  that  is,,  he  who 
sails  from  one  place  to  another  along 
the  coast,  or  who  does  not  yenture  out 
far  to  sea;  and  thus  the  phrase  would 
denote  a  secondary  class  of  sea-captains 
or  officers  —  those  less  yenturesome,  ex- 
perienced, or  bold  than  others.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  cor- 
rect reading  (Comp.  Wetstein,  in  loc), 
and  hence  tiie  class  of  seamen  here  re- 
ferred to  is  coasters.  Such  seamen  would 
naturally  be  employed  where  there  was 
a  great  and  luxurious  maritime  city^ 
and  would  haye  a  deep  interest  in  its 
fall.  ^  And  sailors.  Common  seamen. 
^  And  as  many  €u  trade  by  sea.  In  any 
kind  of  craftj;  whether  employed  in  a 
near  or  a  remote  trade.  %  Stood  c/ar 
off.    Notes  yer.  10. 

18.  And  cried,  Ac.  That  is,  as  they 
had  a  deep  interest  in  it,  they  would,  on 
their  own  account,  as  well  as  hers,  lift 
up  the  yoice-of  lamentation,  f  What 
city  is  like  unto. this  great  city?  In  her 
destruction.  What  oaJamity  has  eyer 
come  upon  a  city  like  this  ? 

19.  And  they  eoMt  dust  on  thetr  heads* 
A  common  sign  of  lamentation  and 
uoiiming  among  the  Orientals.     8m 
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headB,  and  eried,  weomng  and 
wailing.  Baying,  Alaa,  alas T  that 
great  city,  wherein  were  made  rich 
all  that  had  ships  in  the  sea  by 
reason  of  her  costliness  I  for  in  one 
hour  is  she  made  desolate. 

20  Kejoice  over  her,  '  thou  hea- 
ven, and  ye  holy  apostles  and  pro- 

a  Je.  51.  48. 


Kotes  on  Job  ii.  12.  ^  By  rea»on  of  her 
eottUneM.  The  word  rendered  eoetlinett 
•~^niu6rtit — ^means  properly  preei'owraets, 
eotHinett;  their  magnificence,  costly 
merchandise.  The  luxury  of  a  great 
oitj  enriohei  many  individuals,  howerer 
much  it  may  impoTerish  itself.  %  For 
in  <me  hour  is  •&«  made  deeokUe,  So  it 
seemed  to  them.    Notes,  yer.  17. 

20.  Bejoiee  over  her.  Over  her  ruin. 
There  is  a  strong  contrast  between  this 
language  and  that  which  precedes. 
Kings,  merchants,  and  seamen,  who  had 
been  countenanced  and  sostained  by  her 
In  the  indulgence  of  corrupt  passions,  or 
who  had  been  enriched  by  traffic  with 
her,  would  have  occasion  to  mourn. 
But  not  so  they  who  had  been  perse- 
cuted by  her.  Not  so  the  church  of  the 
redeemed.  Not  so  heaven  itself.  The 
great  oppressor  of  the  church,  and  the 
corrupter  of  the  world,  was  now  de- 
stooyed;  the  grand  hindrance  to  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  was  now  removed, 
and  all  the  holy  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
would  have  occasion  to  rejoice.  This  is 
not  the  language  of  vengeance,  but  it  is 
the  language  of  exultation  and  rejoicing 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cause  of 
truth  might  now  spread  without  hin- 
drance through  the  earth,  f  Thou  Aeo- 
ven.  The  inhabitants  of  heaven.  Comp. 
Notes  on  Isa.  i.  2.  The  meaning  here 
ts,  that  the  dwellers  in  heaven — the  holy 
angels  and  the  redeemed — ^had  occasion 
to  rejoice  over  the  downfall  of  the  great 
enemy  of  the  church.  \And  ye  holy 
apoBtleB.  Prof.  Stuart  renders  this, 
<f  Ye  saints,  and  apostles,  and  prophets." 
In  the  common  Oreek  text  it  is,  as  in 
our  version,  'holy  apostles  anid  pro- 
phets.'  In  the  text  of  Griesbach,  Hahn, 
and  Tittmann,  the  word  koL  {and)  is 
interposed  between  the  word  '  hol^  and 
*apo9tleJ  This  is  doubtless  the  true 
reading.  The  meaning,  then,  is,  that 
the  eainte  in  heaven  are  called  on  to 
v^oloe  over  the  fall  of  the  nyatioal 


phots ;  for  God  hath  ayenged  *  yon 
on  her. 

21  And  a  mighty  ansel  took  up 
a  stone  like  a  great  miUstone,  and 
cast  it  into  the  sea,  saying.  Thus 
'  with  violence  shall  that  great  cil^ 
Babylon  be  tJirown  down,  and  shall 
be  found  no  more  at  aU. 

6De.34.43;Ln.l8.7,8;e.l9.2.      e  Je.SL9L 

Babylon,  f  ApoetUe,  The  twelve  who 
were  chosen  by  the  Saviour  to  be  her 
witneeeea  on  earth.  See  Notes  on  1  Cor. 
ix.  1.  The  word  is  commonly  limited  to 
the  twelve,  but  in  a  larger  sense  it  is 
applied  to  other  distinguished  teaoheis 
and  preachers  of  the  gospel.  See  Notes 
on  Acts  xiv.  14.  There  ifl  no  impro- 
priety, however,  in  supposing  that  the 
apostles  are  referred  to  here  at  such, 
since  they  would  have  occasion  to  re- 
joice that  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
reign  of  the  Bedeenver  was  now  taken 
away,  and  that  that  cause  in  which  they 
had  sufTered  and  died  was  now  to  be 
triumphant,  f  And  propheta.  Prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  distinguished 
teachers  of  the  New.  See  Notes  on 
Bom.  xii.  6.  All  these  would  have  oc- 
casion to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  the 
final  triumph  of  the  true  religion,  f  For 
God  hctth  avenged  you  on  her.  Has 
taken  vengeance  on  her  for  her  treat- 
ment of  you.  That  is,  as  she  had  per- 
secuted the  church  ae  nteh,  they  aU 
might  be  regarded  as  interested  in  ity 
and  affected  by  it.  All  the  redeemed, 
therefore,  in  earth  and  in  heaven,  are 
interested  in  whatever  tends  to  retard 
or  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth.  All 
have  occasion  to  mourn  when  the  ene- 
mies of  the  truth  triumph;  to  rejoloe 
when  they  fall. 

21.  And  a  mighty  angel.  Notes  rer.  1. 
This  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a 
different  angel  from  the  one  mentioned 
in  ver.  1,  though,  like  that,  he  is  de- 
scribed as  having  great  power,  f  Took 
up  a  eione  like  a  great  milletone.  On  the 
structure  of  mills  among  the  ancients, 
see  Notes  on  Matt  zxiv.  41.  5f  '^"^ 
eaet  it  into  the  eea.  As  an  emblem  of 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  city ;  an  indication 
that  the  city  would  be  as  completely 
destroyed  as  that  stone  was  covered  by 
the  waters,  f  Saying,  Thue  with  vio- 
lence. With  force— as  the  stone  Was 
thrown  into  the  sea.    The  idea  is,  that 
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22  And  the  voice  of  harpers,  and 
musicians,  and  of  pipers,  and  trum- 
peters, shall  be  heard  no  more  at 
all  in  thee ;  and  no  craftsman,  of 
whatsoever  craft  he  he,  shall  be 
found  any  more  in  thee ;  and  the 
Bound  of  a  millstone  '  shall  be  heard 
no  more  at  all  in  thee. 

a  Je.  26. 10.        h  Je.  7.  34 ;  16.  9 ;  88. 11. 

-* • r_-i      _  -       -  -  , 

it  -would  not  be  by  a  gentle  and  natural 
decline,  bat  by  the  application  of  foreign 
power.  This  accords  with  all  the  repre- 
sentations in  this  book,  that  violence  will 
.be  employed  to  overthrow  the  Papal 
power.  See  eh.  xvii.  16, 17.  The  origin 
of  this  image  is  probably  Jer.  li.  68,  64: 
**  And  it  shall  be,  when  thou  hast  made 
an  end  of  reading  this  book,  that  thou 
■halt  bind  a  stone  to  it,  and  oast  it  into 
the  xnidst  of  Buphrates :  and  thou  shidt 
say.  Thus  shall  Babylon  sink,  and  shall 
not  rise  from  the  evil  that  I  will  bring 
on  her." 

22.  And  ike  voice  of  harpert.    Those 
who  play  on  the  harp.   This  was  usually 
accompanied  with  singing.    The  idea  in 
this  verse  and  the  following  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  in  the  previous  parts 
of  the  chapter,  that  the  mystical  Baby- 
lon— Papal  Rome — would  be  brought  to 
utter  desolation.    This  thought  is  here 
exhibited  under  another  form  —  that  all 
which    constituted   festivity,   joy,  and 
amusement,  and  all  that  indicated  thrift 
and  prosperity)  would  disappear.     Of 
oonrse  in  a  great  and  gay  city  there 
would  be  all  kinds  of  music,  and  when 
it  is  said  that' this  would  be  heard  there 
no  more,  it  is  a  most  striking  image  of 
utter  desolation.    ^  Andmueieiane.   Mu- 
sicians in  general;   but  perhaps  here 
eingers,  as  distinguished  from  those  who 
played  on  instruments.   %  And  of  pipers. 
Those  who  played  on  pipes  or  flutes. 
See  Notes  on  1  Cor.  xiv.  7 ;  Matt.  xi.  17. 
f  And  trumpeiera.    Trumpets  were  com- 
mon instrumentfl  of  music,  employed  on 
festival  occasions,  in  war,  and  in  worship. 
Only  the  principal  instruments  of  music 
are  mentioned  here,  as  representatives 
of  the  rest.    The  general  idea  is,  that 
the  sound  of  music,  as  an  indication  of 
festivity  and  joy,  would  cease.    %  Shall 
be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee.   It  would 
become  utterly  and  permanently  deso- 
late,    f  And  no  era/Uman  of  whatsoever 
er^ft.    That  is,  artificers  of  all  kinds 
88 


23  A-nd  tha  light  of  a  candle 
shall  shine  no  more  at  all  in  thee  \ 
and  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom 
^  and  of  the  bride  shall  be  Tieajd 
no  more  at  all  in  thee :  for  thy  mei^ 
chants  were '  the  great  men  of  the 
earth ;  for  by  thy  sorceries  *  were 
all  nations  deceived. 


e  Is.  23.  8. 


<2  2Ei.9.22i  Na.a.4. 


would  cease  to  ply  their  trades  there. 
The  word  here  used  —  rexvlrns  —  would 
include  all  artisans  or  mechanics;  all 
who  were  engaged  in  any  kind  of  ^ade 
or  crafL  The  meaning  here  is,  that  all 
these  would  disappear;  an  image,  of 
course,  of  utter  decay.  ^  And  the  sound 
of  a  millstone  shall  be  heard  no  more. 
Taylor  (Frag,  to  Cal,  Die,  vol.  iv.  p.  346) 
supposes  that  this  may  refer  not  so  much 
to  the  rattle  of  the  mill,  as  to  the  voice 
of  singing  which  usually  accompanied 
grinding.  The  sound  of  a  mill  is  cheer- 
ful, and  indicates  prosperity ;  its  ceasing 
is  an  image  of  decline. 

23.  And  the  light  of  a  candle  shall 
shine  no  more  at  all  in  thee,  Anothex 
image  of  desolation,  as  if  every  light 
were  put  out,  and  there  were  total  dark- 
ness. ^  And  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom 
and  of  the  bride  shall  be  heard  no  mort 
at  all  in  thee.  The  merry  and  cheeriul 
voice  of  the  marriage  procession  in  the 
streets  (Notes  on  Matt.  xxv.  1-7),  or  the 
cheerful,  glad  voice  of  the  newly-married 
couple  in  their  own  dwelling  (Notes  John 
iii.  29).  f  For  thy  merchants  were  ths 
great  men  of  the  earth.  Those  who  dealt 
with  thee  were  the  rich,  and  among  them  * 
were  even  nobles  and  princes,  and  now 
that  they  trade  with  thee  no  more,  there 
is  occasion  for  lamentation  and^^  sorrow. 
The  contrast  is  great  between  the  time 
when  distinguished  foreigners  crowded 
thy  marts,  and  now,  when  none  of  any 
kind  come  to  traffic  with  thee.  The  ori* 
gin  of  this  representation  is  probably  thf 
description  of  Tyre  in  Ezekiel  xxviL 
^  For  by  thy  sorceries  were  all  nationi 
deceived.  This  is  stated  as  a  reason  foi 
the  ruin  that  had  come  upon  her.  It  is 
a  common  representation  of  Papal  Rome 
that  she  has  deceived  or  deluded  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  (see  Notes  on  ch.  xiii. 
14),  and  no  representation  ever  made 
accords  more  with  facts  as  they  have 
occurred.  The  word  sorceries  here  refers 
to  the  various  arts — the  tricks,  impoe- 
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24  And  in  her  WM  found  the 
blood  of  prophets,  and  of  saints, 


tasef,  and  faim  pretonoas,  hy  which  this 
hM  been  done.    See  Notes  on  eh.  iz.  21. 

24.  And  in  k$r.  When  she  enme  to  be 
deatroyed,  and  her  real  eharaeter  was 
seen.  \  Wat  found  the  blood  of  pro^ 
j»A«to.  Of  the  pablio  teaohera  of  the  tme 
Religion.  On  the  word  prophett,  see 
Notes  on  ver.  20.  f  And  of  taints.  Of 
the  holy.  See  Notes  on  ver.  20.  T  And 
of  all  that  were  tlain  uvon  tht  earth.  So 
numerous  hare  been  tne  slain ;  so  qon- 
Btant  and  bloody  have  been  the  persecu- 
tions there,  that  It  may  be  said  that  all 
the  blood  erer  shed  has  been  poured  out 
there.  Comp.  Notes  on  Matt,  xxiil.  35. 
No  one  can  doubt  the  propriety  of  this 
representation  with  respect  to  Pagan  and 
Papal  Rome. 

In  regard  to  the  general  meaning  and 
application  of  this  Miapter,  the  following 
remarks  may  be  made :  — 

(1)  It  refers  to  Pap^  Rome,  and  is 
designed  to  describe  the  final  orerthrow 
of  ^at  formidable  Antichristian  power. 
The  whole  course  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  previous  chapters  demands  such 
an  application,  and  the  chapter  itself 
naturiJly  suggests  it 

(2)  If  it  be  asked  why  so  mueh  of  this 
imagery  is  derived  from  the  oondition 
of  a  maritime  power,  or  pertains  to  com- 
meree,  sinee  both  Babylon  and  Rome 
were  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
neither  could  with  propriety  be  regarded 
as  sea-port  towns,  it  may  be  replied,  (a) 

•that  the  main  idea  in  the  mind  of  John 
was  that  of  a  rich  and  magnificent  city ; 
(&)  that  all  the  things  enumerated  were 
doubtless  found  in  fact  in  both  Babylon 
and  Rome ;  (c)  that  though  not  properly 
sea-port  towns,  they  were  situated  on 
rivers  that  opened  into  seas,  and  were 
therefore  not  unfavorably  situated  for 
commerce;  and  (d)  that  in  fact  they 
traded  with  all  parts  ^>f  the  earth.  The 
leading  idea  is  that  of  a  great  and 
luxurious  city,  and  this  is  filled  up 
and  decorated  with  images  of  what  is 
commonly  found  in  large  commercial 
towns.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  look 
for  a  literal  application  of  this,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  attempt  to  find  all  these 
things  in  fact  in  the  city  referred  to. 
Much  of  the  description  may  be  for  the 
mere  sake  of  keeping,  or  ornament. 


and  of  all  that  were  slain  *  upon 
the  earth. 

a  Je.  61. 49. 

(3)  If  this  refers  to  Rome,  as  is  sup. 
posed,  tiien,  in  aeoordaaoe  with  the  pre- 
rions  representations,  it  shows  that  the 
deatniction  of  the  Papal  power  is  to  be 
complete  and  finaL  The  imaga  whioh 
John  had  in  his  eye  as  illustrating  that 
was  undoubtedly  ancient  Babylon  as 
prophetically  described  in  Isa.  xiii.,  ziv., 
and  the  destmotion  of  the  power  here 
referred  to  is  to  be  as  complete  as  was 
the  destmotion  described  there.  It  would 
not  be  absolutely  necessary  in  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  this  to  suppose  that  Rome  itself 
is  to  become  a  heap  of  nuns  like  Baby- 
lon, whatever  may  be  tme  on  that  point* 
but  that  the  Papal  power  as  sueh  is  to 
be  so  utterly  destroyed  that  the  mini 
of  desolate  Babylon  would  properly  re- 
present it 

(4)  If  this  interpretation  is  earreoty 
then  the  Reformation  was  in  entire  ao- 
eordaace  with  what  God  would  have  his 
people  do,  and  was  demanded  by  solemn 
duty  to  him..  Thus  in  ver.  4  of  thia 
chapter,  his  people  are  expressly  com. 
manded  to  **  oome  out  of  her,  that 
they  might  not  be  partakers  of  her  sins, 
nor  of  her  plagues."  If  it  had  been  the 
design  of  the  Reformers  to  perfSrm  a 
work  that  should  be  in  all 'respects  a 
fulfilling  of  the  oommand  of  God,  they 
could  have  done  nothing  that  would 
have  more  literally  met  the  divine 
requirement.  Indeed  the  church  has 
never  performed  a  duty  more  manifestly 
in  aecordanoe  with  the  divine  will,  and 
more  indispensable  for  its  own  purity, 
prosperity,  and  safety,  than  the  act  of 
separating  entirely  and  for  ever  from 
Papal  Rome. 

(5)  The  Reformation  was  a  great 
movement  in  human  affairs.  It  was  the 
index  of  great  progress  already  reached, 
and  the  pledge  of  still  greater.  The 
aflDairs  of  the  world  were  at  that  period 
placed  on  a  new  footing,  and  from  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  and  just  in 
proportion  as  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formation are  aeted  on,  the  destiny  of 
mankind  is  onward. 

(6)  The  fall  of  Papal  Rome,  as  de- 
scribed in  this  chapter,  will  remove  one 
of  the  last  obstructions  to  the  final  tri- 
umph of  the  gospel.  In  the  Notes  on 
ch.  xvi.  10-16,  we  saw  that  one  great 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
ND  f^r  these  things  I  heard 
a  great  voice  *  of  much  people 


hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the  tme  reli- 
gion weald  be  taken  away  by  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Turkish  power.  A  itill 
more  formidable  hindranoe  will  be  taken 
away  by  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Papal 

{>ower;  for  that  power  holds  more  mil- 
ions  of  the  race  under  its  subjection, 
and  with  a  more  eonsummate  art,  and,  a 
more  powerful  spelL  The  Papal  influ* 
•nee  has  been  felt,  and  still  is  felt,  in  a 
considerable  part  of  the  world.  It  has 
ohnhsbes  and  schools  and  colleges  in 
almost  all  lands.  It  exercises  a  vast 
influence  over  governments.  It  has 
powerftil  sooieUes  organised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propagating  its  opinions ;  and  it 
BO  panders  to  some  of  the  most  powerftil 
passions  of  our  nature,  and  so  converts 
to  its  own  purposes  all  the  resources  of 
superstition,  as  still  to  retain  a  mighty, 
though  a  waning  hold,  on  the  human 
mincL  When  this  power  shall  finally 
cease,  any  one  can  see  that  perhaps  th^ 
most  mighty  obstruction  which  has  ever 
been  on  the  earth  for  a  thousand  years 
to  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  will  have 
been  removed,  and  the  way  will  be  pre- 
pared for  the  introduction  of  the  long- 
hoped-for  Millennium. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THB  CHAPTER. 

This  chapter,  as  well  as  the  last,  is  an 
episode,  delaying  the  final  catastrophe, 
and  describing  more  fully  the  effect  of' 
the  destruction  of  the  mystical  Babylon. 
The  chapter  consists  of  the  following 
parts: — 

I.  A  Hymn  of  the  heavenly  hosts  in 
view  of  the  destruction  of  the  mystical 
Babylon,  vs.  1-7.  (a)  A  voice  is  beard 
in  heaven  shouting  Hallelt^ah,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  God  had  judged  the  great 
harlot  that  had  corrupted  tiie  earth,  vs. 
1,  2.  (6)  The  sound  is  echoed  and  re- 
peated as  the  smoke  of  her  torment 
asoends,  ver.  3.  (e)  The  four  and  twenty 
elders,  and  the  four  living  creatures,  as 
interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
church,  unite  in  that  shout  of  Hallelujah, 
ver.  4.  {d)  A  voice  is  heard  from  the 
throne  commanding  them  to  praise  God, 
ver.  6,  and  (e)  the  mighty  shout  of  Hal- 
leluiah is  echoed  and  repeated  from  un- 
mimbered  hosts,  vs.  6,  7. 


in.  heaven,  laying,  Allelma ;  *  Sat 

a  an.  16. 

h  Ter.  8. 4, 6b 

II.  The  marriage  of  the  Lamb,  vs.  8, 9 
The  Lamb  of  God  is  united  to  his  bride 
— the  church— never  more  to  be  sepa- 
rated, and  after  all  the  persecutions,  con« 
flicts  and  embarrassments  which  had 
existed,  this  long-desired  union  is  oon- 
summated,  and  the  glorious  triumph  of 
the  church  is'desorilMd  under  the  image 
of  a  joyous  wedding  ceremony. 

IIL  John  is  so  overeome  with  this  re» 
presentation,  that  in  his  transports  of  feel* 
ing  he  prostrates  himself  before  the  anffel 
who  shows  him  all  this,  ready  to  toorthip 
one  who  discloses  such  bright  and  glon« 
ous  scenes,  ver.  10.  He  is  gentiy  re- 
buked for  allowing  himself  to  be  so 
overcome  that  he  would  render  divine 
homage  to  any  creature,  and  is  told  that 
he  who  communicates  this  to  him  is  but 
a  fellow-servanty  and  that  God  only  is  to 
be  worshipped, 

IV.  The  final  conquest  over  the  beast 
and  the  false  prophet^  and  the  subjuga- 
tion of  all  the  foes  of  the  church,  vs. 
11-21. 

(d)  A  description  of  the  conqueror — 
the  Son  of  God,  vs.  11-16.  He  appears 
on  a  white  h<mie — emblem  of  victory. 
He  has  on  his  head  many  crowns ;  wean 
a  vesture  dipped  in  blood ;  is  followed  by 
the  armies  of  heaven  on  white  horses ; 
from  his  month  goes  a  sharp  sword ;  and 
his  name  is  prominentiy  initten  on  his 
vesture  and  his  thigh — all  emblematic  of 
certain  victory. 

(6)  An  angel  is  seen  standing  in  the 
sun,  calling  on  all  the  fowls  of  heaven  to 
come  to  the  great  feast  prepared  for  them 
in  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  God 
— tu  if  there  were  a  great  slaughter  suffi- 
cient to  supply  all  the  fowls  that  feed  on 
flesh,  vs.  17, 18. 

(e)  The  final  war,  vs.  19-21.  The 
beast,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and 
their  armies  are  gathered  together  for 
battie ;  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet 
are  taken,  and  are  cast  into  tiie  lake  that 
bums  with  fire  and  brimstone ;  and  all 
tiiat  remain  of  the  enemies  of  God  are 
slain,  and  the  fowls  are  satisfied  with 
their  flesh.  The  last  obstacle  that  pre- 
vented tiie  dawn  of  the  Millennial  morn- 
ing is  taken  away,  and  the  church  is  tri- 
umphant. 

1.  And  irfUr  fJUse  thing;    The  thiags 
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Titioiit  *  vad  gloij,  a&d  honor,  and 
power,  nnto  the  Lord  oar  God : 

2  For  true  *  and  riehteoos  are 
his  judgments :  for  he  hath  judged 
the  great  whore,  which  did  corrupt 
the  earth  with  her  fornication,  and 
Hath  avenged  *  the  blood  of  his  ser- 
Tants  at  her  hand. 


«  e.  7. 10, 12. 


ft  c.  16. 7. 


pMiioalarly  that  were  exhibited  in  the 
prerious  ehspter.  See  Notes  on  ch. 
xriiL  1.  f  /  heard  a  voice  of  muck  peo- 
pie  in  heaven.  The  voice  of  the  wor- 
ahippen  before  the  throne,  f  Saying, 
AlMuia,  The  Greek  method  of  writing 
Hallelujah.  This  word — iXXttXeiia^-oC' 
oars  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  this 
chapter,  vs.  1,8, 4,0.    The  Hebrew  phrase 

^^  ^f^^'SaOeluJah,  occars  often  in 

the  Old  Testament.  It  means  properly 
Praiee  Jehovah,  or  Praiee  the  Lord.  The 
oceaeion  on  which  it  is  introdnced  here 
is  very  appropriate.  It  is  nttered  by  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven,  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  God  himself,  and  in  view  of 
the  final  orerthrow  of  the  enemies  of  the 
ohnreh  and  the  trinmph  of  the  gospel. 
In  such  ciroumstanoes  it  was  fit  that 
heaven  should  render  praise,  and  that  a 
song  of  thanksg^ring  shoold  be  uttered 
in  which  all  holy  beings  conld  unite. 
f  Salvation,  That  is,  the  salvation  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  God.  See  Notes  on  ch. 
viL  10.  f  And  glory  and  honor.  Notes 
ch.  V.  12.  f  And  power.  Notes  ch.  v. 
13.  %  Unto  the  Lord  our  Ood.  That  is, 
all  that  there  is  of  honor,  glory,  power, 
in  the  redemption  of  the  world  belongs 
to  God,  and  should  be  ascribed  to  him. 
This  is  expressive  of  the  true  feelings 
of  piety  always ;  this  will  constitute  the 
song  of  heaven. 

2.  For  true  and  rightequa  are  hiejudg^ 
menta.  That  is,  the  calamities  that  come 
upon  the  power  here  referred  to,  are  de- 
served. ^  For  he  hath  judged  the  great 
tohore.  The  power  represented  by  the 
harlot  See  Notes  on  ch. KviL  1.  ^Whieh 
did  corrupt  the  earth  hy  her  fornication. 
See  J^otes  on  ch.  xiv.  8,  xvii.  2,  4,  5, 
xviii.  3.  Gomp.  Notes  on  ch.  ix.  21.  ^And 
hath  avenged  the  blood  <if  hie  eervanU. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  xviii.  20, 24.  ^  At  her 
"hand.    Shed  by  her  hand. 

8,  And  again  they  said.  Alleluia. 
Notes  ver.  1.     The  event  was  so  glorious 


3  And  agun  they  said.  Alleluia. 
And  her  smoke  '  rose  up  for  ever 
and  ever. 

4  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders 
and  the  four  beasts  fell  down  and 
worshipped  God  that  sat  on  the 
throne,  saying.  Amen;  Alleluia. 

5  And  a  voice  came  out  of  the 

e  c.  18.  20.         d  Is.  M.  10;  c.  18. 9, 18. 

and  so  important;  the  final  destruction 
of  the  great  enemy  of  the  church  was  of 
so  much  moment  in  its  bearing  on  the 
welfare  of  the  worlds  as  to  call  forth  re- 
peated expressions  of  praise.  %  And'her 
emoke  roee  up  for  ever  and  ever.  See 
Notes  on  oh.  xiv.  11.  This  is  an  image 
of  final  ruin ;  the  image  being  derived 
probably  from  the  description  in  G^esis 
of  the  smoke  that  ascended  from  the 
cities  of  the  pUun.  Gen.  xix.  28.  On  the 
joy  expressed  here  in  her  deslructiony 
oomp.  Notes  on  oh.  xviiL  20. 

4.  And  the  four  and  twenty  eldere  and 
the  four  heeuta.  See  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  4, 
6,  7.  As  representatives  of  the  church, 
and  as  interested  in  its  welfare,  they  are 
now  introduced  as  rejoicing  in  its  final 
triumph,  and  in  the  destruction  of  its 
last  foe.  ^FeUdown.  Prostrated  them- 
selves-->  the  usual  posture  of  worship. 
%  And  worshipped  Ood  that  eat  on  the 
throne.  Ch.  iv.  2,  3,  10.  That  is,  they 
now  adored  him  for  what  he  had  done  in 
delivering  the  church  from  all  its  perse- 
cutions, and  causing  it  to  triumph  in  tiie 
world.  %  Sayina,  Amen.  See  Notes  on 
Matt  vi.  13.  Tne  word  here  is  expres- 
sive of  approbation  of  what  God  had 
done ;  or  of  their  solemn  assent  to  all 
that  had  occurred  in  the  destruction  of 
the  great  enemy  of  the  church.  ^Alleluia. 
Notes  ver.  1.  The  repetition  of  this  word 
so  many  times  shows  the  intenseness  of 
the  joy  of  heaven  in  view  of  the  final 
^umph  of  the  church. 

6.  And  a  voice  came  out  of  the  throne. 
A  voice  seemed  to  come  from  the  very 
midst  of  the  throne.  It  is  not  said  by 
whom  this  voice  was  uttered.  It  cannot 
be  supposed,  however,  that  it  was  nttered 
by  God  himself,  for  the  command  which 
it  gave  was  this :  "  Praise  our  God,*'  Ac. 
For  the  same  reason  it  seems  hardly 
probable  that  it  was  j;he  voice  of  the 
Messiah,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  he 
here  identifies  himself  with  the  redeemed 
church,  and  speaks  of  God  as  hie  QoA 
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throne,  Baying,  Praiae  *  oxa  Qod  all 
ye  his  Bervants,  and  ye  that  fear 
Aim,  both  small  and  great.  . 

6  And  I  heard  as  it  were  the 
Toioe  of  a  great  multitade,  and  as 
the  Toiee  of  many  waters,  and  as 

a  Pb.  186.1. 
»P8.97.1, 12. 

and  h€r$.    It  would  seejn  rather  that  it 
waA  a  responsiye  voice  that  came  from 
thoie  nearest  the  throne,  calling  on  all 
to  nnlte  in  praising  God  in  yiew  of  what 
was  done.    The  meaning  then  will  be, 
that  all  heaven  was  interested  in  the  tri- 
nmph  of  the  church,  and  that  one  por- 
tion of  the  dwellers  there  called  on  the 
others  to  anite  in  offering  thanksgiving. 
IT  Praiae  our  OocL    The  God  that  we 
worship,    f  All  ye  hU  servantt.    All  in 
heaven  and  eartii ;  all  have  occasion  for 
thankAUness.     T  And  aU  ye  that  fear 
him.  That  reverence  and  obey  him.  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  common  expression 
in  the  Scriptores  to  denote  true  piety. 
%  Both  email  and  great.    All  of  every 
class  and  condition  —  poor  and  rich  — 
young  and  old;  those  of  humble,  and 
those  of  exalted  rank.  Gomp.  Pjb.  cxlviii. 
7-13. 

6.  And  I  heard  <u  it  were  the  voice  of 

a  great  multitude*    In  verse  1,  he  says 

tiiat  he  'heard  a  great  voicfr  of  much 

people;'  here  he  says  he  'heard  ae  it 

were  a  voice  of  a  great  multitude.'    That 

is,  in  the  former  case  he  heard  a  shout 

that  he  at  once  recognized  as  the  voice 

of  a  great  multitude  of  persons ;  here  he 

says  that  he  heard  a  sound  not  distinctly 

recognized  at  first  as  such,  but  which 

reeembled  such  a  shout  of  a  multitude. 

In  the  former  case  it  was  dUtinet;  here 

it  was  confused — bearing  a  resemblance 

to  the  sound  of  roaring  waters,  or  to 

muttering  thunder,  but  less  distinct  than 

the  former.    This  phrase  would  imply 

(a)  a  louder  sound;  and  (6)  that  the 

sound  was  more  remote,  and  therefore 

less  clear  and  distinct.     V  And  a»  the 

voice  of  many  waiera.     The  comparison 

of  the  voices  of  a  host  of  people  with  the 

roar  of  mighty  waters,  is  not  uncommon 

in  the  Scriptures.  See  Notes  on  Isa.  xvii. 

12, 13.    So  in  Homer, 

"Th*  BOMTCh  spok*,  aad  ttraifbt  a  nBinvr  rote, 
Load  u  (h*  toiVei  wheo  the  taapest  blewf ; 
Ttat  dash*d  ra  brokoa  rocki  tnavltneni  roar, 
Aad  fbui  ud  thandcr  oa  tb*  titomj  «bor«." 

T  And  OS  ih&  vaioe  of  mighht  ihwmderinge. 
88* 


the  Yoioe  of  many  thnnderings,  say- 
ing, Alleluia :  for  ^  the  JLord  Qod 
omnipotent  reigneth. 

7  Jjet  us  be  glad  and  rejoice,  and 
give  honor  to  him :  for  the  marria^ 
'  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  his  wife 
hath  made  herself  ready.' 


e  Matt:  25:  la. 


<2  Is.  62.1. 


The  loud,  deep,  heavy  voice  of  thunder. 
The  distant  shouts  of  a  multitude  may 
properly  be  represented  by  the  sound  cf 
heavy  thunder.  T  Saving,  Alleluia. 
Notes  ver.  1.  This  is  the  fourth  time 
in  which  this  is  uttered  as  expressive  of 
the  joy  of  the  heavenly  hosts  in  view  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  enemies  of  the 
church.  The  occasion  will  be  worthy  of 
this  emphatic  expression  of  joy.  Y  For 
the  Lord  Ood  omnipotent  reigneth*  Jeho- 
vah— God  Almighty — ^the  true  God.  The 
meaning  is,  that  as  the  last  enemy  of  the 
church  is  destroyed,  he  now  truly  reigns. 
This  is  the  result  of  his  power^  atad  there- 
fore it  is  proper  that  he  should  bo  praised 
as  the  omnipotent  or  Almighty  God — for 
he  has  shown  that  he  can  overcome  all 
his  enemies,  and  bring  the  world  to  his 
feet. 

7.  Let  u»  rejoice.  Let  all  in  heaven 
rqoioe — for  aU  have  an  interest  in  the 
triumph  of  truth ;  all  should  be  glad  that 
the  government  of  God  is  set  up  over  an 
apostate  world.  ^  And  give  honor  to 
him.  Because  the  work  is  glorious ;  and 
because  it  is  by  his  power  alone  that  it 
has  been  accomplished.  Notes  ch.  v.  12. 
^  For  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  ia  come. 
Of  the  Lamb  of  God  —  the  Bedeemer  of 
tlie  world.  Notes  ch.  v.  6.  The  re- 
lation of  God,  and  especially  of  the 
Messiah,  to  the  jchuroh,  is  ofben  in  the 
Scriptures  represented  under  the  image 
of  marriage.  See  Notes  on  Isa.  liv.  4-6, 
Ixii  4,  5,  2  Cor.  xi.  2,  Eph.  v.  23-33. 
Comp.  Jer.  iii.  14,  xxxi.  32,  Hos.  ii.  19, 
20.  The  idea  is  also  said  to  be  common 
in  Arabic  and  Persian  poetry.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  also  that  Papal  Borne 
has  just  been  represented  as  a  gay  and 
meretricious  woman,  and  there  is  a  pro- 
priety, tiierefore,  in  representing  the  true 
church  as  a  pure  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife, 
and  the  final  triumph  of  that  church  as 
a  joyous  marriage.  The  meaning  is,  that 
the  church  was  now  to  triumph  and  re- 
joice as  if  in  permanent  union  with  her 
glorious  head  and  Lord,   f  And  hie  w^fk 
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8  And  to  her  wm  gnnied  tlwt 
■he  ehould  be  amiyed  *  in  fine  lin- 
en, clean  and  *  white :  for  the  fine 
linen  is  the  righteonsneia  *  of  saints. 

9  And  he  saith  onto  me.  Write, 

•  XaiOLlO;  tt.t.4.    »Or,tHtoM.    cPg.l3a.9. 

Juuh  made  kenelf  ready.  By  putting  on 
her  beautiful  apparel  and  ornaments. 
All  the  preparations  had  been  made  for 
a  permanent  and  uaintemipted  union 
with  its  Bedeemer,  and  the  ehuroh  was 
heneeforward  to  be  recognised  as  his 
beautiful  bride,  and  was  no  more  to  ap* 
pear  as  a  decorated  harlot  >^  as  it  had 
during  the  Papal  supremaey.  Between 
the  <£areh  under  the  Papacy,  and  the 
ehuroh  in  its  true  form,  there  is  all  the 
difference  which  there  is  between  an 
abandoned  woman  gayly  dedced  with 
gold  and  jewels,  and  a  pure  rvrpn, 
ehastely  and  modestly  adorned,  about  to 
be  led  to  be  united  in  bonds  <tf  love  to  a 
virtuous  husband. 

8.  And  to  her  vae  granted.  It  is  not 
said  here  ly  v>hom  this  was  granted,  but 
it  is  perhi^  implied  that  Uus  was  con- 
ferred by  the  Saviour  himself  on  his 
bride.  ^  That  ahe  ahotdd  be  arrayed  in 
fine  linen,  ^ean  and  tohite.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  iii.  4,  5, 18,  vii.  13.  White  has 
perhaps  in  all  countries  been  the  usual 
color  of  tiie  bridal  dress — as  an  emblem 
of  innocence.  %  For  the  fine  linen  tt  the 
righteoueneee  of  aainte.  xtepresents  the 
righteousness  of  the  saints ;  or  is  an  em- 
blem of  it.  It  should  be  remariced,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  implied  here,  as  it  is  every- 
where in  the  Scriptures,  that  this  is  not 
their  ovn  righteousness,  for  it  is  said 
that  tiiis  was  *  given'  to  tiie  bride  —  to 
the  saints.  It  is  the  gracious  bestow- 
ment  of  their  Lord;  and  the  reference 
here  must  be  to  that  righteousness  which 
they  obtain  by  isith — the  righteousness 
which  results  from  justification  through 
the  merits  of  the  Bedeemer.  Of  this 
Paul  speaks,  when  he  says  (Phil,  lit  9), 
"  And  be  found  in  him,  not  having  mine 
own  righteousness,  which  is  of  the  law, 
but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of 
Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of 
God  by  faith.''  Comp.  Notes  on  Bom. 
uu  25,  26. 

9.  And  he  eaith  unto  me.  The  angel 
who  made  these  representations  to  him. 
Bee  ver.  10.  T  Write,  hleued  are  they. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  xiv.  18.-  f  Which  arp 


*  blessed  mre  tbej  which  aie  called 

unto  the  marriage-supper  *  of  th« 

Lamb.     And  he   saith  unto  me, 

,  These  ^  are  the  true  sayings  of  Gt)d« 

10  And 'I  fell  at  his  feet  to  wor- 

4LU.14.1&    •e;8.d0.  /&22.S.    ^e.92.8,9. 

called  unto  the  marriage-eupper  of  the 
Lamb.  The  idea  of  a  festivai,  or  a  mar- 
riage-supper, was  a  familiar  one  to  the 
Jews  to  represent  the  happinees  of  hea- 
ven, and  is  frequently  found  in  1^  New 
Testament.  Comp.  Notes  on  Luke  xiv. 
15, 16,  xvL  32,  xzii  Id,  Matt  xxii.  X 
The  image  in  the  passage  before  us  Is 
that  of  many  gueete  invited  to  a  great 
festival.  ^  And  he  Htith  unto  me.  Them 
are  the  true  eayinge  of  Ood.  Confirming 
all  by  a  solemn  declaration.  The  im- 
portance of  wliat  is  here  said ;  the  de- 
sirableness of  having  it  fixed  in  the 
mind  amidst  the  trials  of  life  and  the 
scenes  of  persecution  through  which  the 
church  was  to  pass,  makes  th|s  solemn 
declaration  proper.  The  idea  is,  that  in 
aU  times  of  perseontion ;  in  evwy  dark 
hour  of  despondency;  the  church,  ae 
such,  and  every  individual  member  of 
the  church,  should  receive  it  as  a  solemn 
truth  never  to  be  doubted,  that  the 
religion  of  Christ  would  finally  prevail, 
,and  that  all  persecution  and  sorrow 
here  would  be  followed  by  joy  and 
triumph  in  heaven. 

10.  And  I  feU  at  hit  feet  to  ioorehtp 
him.  At  the  feet  of  the  angel.  Notes 
ver.  9.  This  is  a  common  posture  of 
adoration  in  the  Bast.  See  BosenmiU- 
ler^s  Morgemland,  in  loe.  Notes  1  Cor. 
xiv.  35.  John  was  entirely  overcome 
with  the  migesty  of  the  heavenly  mes- 
senger, and  with  the  amasing  truths  that 
he  had  disclosed  to  him,  and  in  the  over- 
flowing of  his  feelings,  he  fell  upon  the 
earth  in  the  posture  of  adoration.  Or, 
it  may  be  that  he  mistook  the  rank  of 
him  who  addressed  him,  and  supposed 
that  he  was  the  Messiah  whom  he  had 
been  aceustomed  to  worship,  and  whe 
had  first  (ch.  L)  appeared  to  him.  If  so, 
his  error  was  soon  corrected.  He  was 
told  by  the  angel  himself  who  made 
these  communications  that  he  had  no 
claims  to  such  homage,  and  that  the 
praise  which  he  oflfered  him  should  be 
rendered  to  God  alone.  It  should  be 
observed  tibat  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est intimation  that  this  tons  the  Mes- 
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ship  him.  And  he  said  unto  me, 
See  tkou  do  it  not :  I  am  thy  fellow- 
serrant,  and  of  thy  brethren  that 


siah  himself,  and  oonsequently  this  does 
not  contain  any  evidence  that  it  would 
be  improper  to  worship  him.  The  only 
fiur  conclusion  from  the  passage  is,  that 
it  is  wrong  to  offer  religious  homage 
to  an  angel.  T  And  he  9aid  imlo  me,  See 
thou  do  it  not  That  is,  in  rendering  the 
homage  which  you  propose  to  me,  you 
would  in  fiftct  render  it  to  a  creature. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  an  admonition 
to  be  eare/ul  in  oar  worship;  not  to  allow 
oar  feelings  to  overoome  us;  and  not  to 
render  that  homage  to  a  creature  which 
is  due  •  to  God  alone.  Of  course  this 
would  prohibit  the  wwship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  of  any  of  the  saints,  and  all 
that  homage  rendered  to  a  ereated  being 
which  is  due  to  God  only.  Nothing  is 
more  oarefolly  guarded  in  the  Bible  than 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  worship; 
nothing  is  more  sternly  rebuked  than 
idolatry;  nothing  is  more  contrary  to 
the  divine  law  than  rendering  in  any 
way  t^at  homage  to  a  creature  which 
belongs  of  right  to  the  Creator.  It  was 
necessary  to  gnar4  even  John,  the  be- 
loved disciple^  on  that  subject;  how 
much  more  needful,  therefore,  is  it  to 
guard  the  church  at  large  from  the  dan- 
gers to  which  it  is  liable.  ^  lam  thy 
/ellow-aervant.  Evidently  this  was  an 
angel,  and  yet  he  here  speaks  of  himself 
as  a  'fellow-servant'  of  John.  That  is, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
same  God;  he  was  endeavoring  to  ad- 
vance the  same  cause,  and  to  honor  the 
same  Rddeemer.  The  sentiment  is,  that 
in  promoting  religion  in  the  world,  we 
are  associated  with  angels.  It  is  no 
condescension  in  them  to  be  engi^^ed  in 
the  service  of  the  liedeemer,  though  it 
seems  to  be  condescension  for  them  to  be 
associated  with  us  in  any  thing ;  it  con- 
stitutes no  ground  of  merit  in  us  to  be 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Bedeemer 
(comp.  Luke  xviL  10),  though  we  may 
regard  it  as  an  honor  to  "he  associated 
with  the  angels,  and  it  may  raise  us  in 
conscious  dignity  to  feel  that  we  are 
united  with  them.  IT  And  o/  thy  breth- 
ren. Of  other  Christians;  for  all  are 
engaged  in  the  same  work.  T  That  have 
lA«  UuUmtmy  ^f  JtHt$.    Who  are  wit- 
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have  the  testimony  of  JestiB :  wor< 
ship  Qod :  £6r  the  testimony  of  Je* 
BUS  *  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

a  Ac  10. 43.    1  Pe.  1. 10, 11. 

nesses  for  the  Saviour.  It  is  possible 
that  there  may  be  here  a  particular  re- 
ference to  those  who  were  engaged  in 
preaching  the  gospel,  though  the  lan- 
guage will  apply  to  all  who  give  their 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  gospel  by 
consistent  lives.  T  Worehip  God,  He 
is  the  only  proper  object  of  worship ;  he 
alone  is  to  be  adored.  'tT  For  the  teHi» 
mony  of  Je$u$,  The  meaning  here  seems 
to  be,  that  this  angel,  and  John,  and 
their  fellow-servants,  were  all  engaged 
in  the  same  work — that  of  bearing  their 
testimony  to  Jesus.  Thus,  in  this  re- 
spect, they  were  on  a  ^erel,  and  one  of 
them  should  not  worship  another,  but 
all  should  unite  in  the  common  worship 
of  God.  No  one  in  this  work,  though  an 
angel,  could  have  such  a  pre-eminence 
'that  it  would  be  proper  to  render  the 
homage  to  him  which  was  due  to  GK>d 
alone.  There  cotUd  be  but  one  being 
whom  it  was  proper  to  worship^  and  they 
who  were  engaged  in  simply  bearing 
teetimony  to  the  work  of  the  Saviour, 
should  not  worship  one  another.  T  le 
the  epirit  of  prophecy.  The  design  of 
prophecy  is  to  bear  testimony  to  Jesus. 
The  language  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  this  is  the  only  design  of  prophecy, 
but  that  this  is  its  great  and  ultimate 
end.  The  word  prophecy  here  seems  to 
be  used  in  the  large  sense  in  which  it  is 
often  employed  in  the  New  Testament — 
meaning  to  make  known  the  divine  will 
(see  Notes  on  Rom.  xii.  6),  and  the  pri* 
mary  reference  here  would  seem  to  be  to 
the  preachers  and  teachers  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  sense  is,  that  their 
grand  business  is  to  bear  testimony  to 
tiie  Saviour.  They  are  all — whether 
angels,  apostles,  or  ordinary  teachers — 
appointed  for  this,  and  therefore  should 
regard  themselves  as  'fellow-servants.' 
The  deeign  of  the  mgol  in  this  seems  to 
have  been,  to  state  to  John  what  was  his 
own  specific  business  in  the  communica- 
tions whieh  he  made,  and  then  to  state  a 
universal  truth  applicable  to  all  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  that  they  were  en- 
gaged in  the  same  work,  and  that  no  one 
of  them  should  claim  adoration  from 
others.    Thus  vnderttood,  this  pasMge 
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11  And  I  saw  hesTen  opened, 
and  behold,  a  wkite  *  horse ;  and 
he  that  sat  upon  him  vhu  called 
Fiuthful  *  and  Tme,  and  in  right- 
eousness «  he  doth,  judge  and  make 
war. 

12  His  *  eyes  voere  as  a  flame  of 


a  &0.2. 
e  Pt.  45.  3,  4;  Is.  11. 4. 


ft  c.  3. 14. 
i<c.l.l4,Z18. 


has  no  direct  refarenoe  to  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  teaches  no- 
thing  in  regard  to  their  design,  though 
it  is  in  fact  undoabtedly  true  that  their 
grand  and  leading  olgect  was  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  future  Messiah.  But 
this  passage  will  not  justify  the  attempt 
BO  often  made  to '  And  Christ'  eyerywhere 
in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  jttstiify  Uie  many  forced  and  unnatural 
interpretations  by  which  the  prophecies 
are  often  applied  to  him. 

11.  And  I  9a%D  heaven  opened.  He 
saw  a  new  vision,  <u  (/^an  opening  were 
made  through  the  sky,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  look  into  heayen.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  iv.  1.  T  And  behold,  a  white  horee. 
On  the  white  horse  as  a  symbol,  see 
Notes  on  oh.  vi  2.  He  is  here  the  sym- 
bol of  the  final  victory  that  is  to  be  ob- 
tained over  the  beast  and  the  false  pro- 
phet (ver.  20),  and  of  the  final  triumph 
of  the  church.  T  And  he  that  eat  upon 
him  was  called  Faithful  ai^  Tme.  He 
is  not  designated  here  by  his  usual  and 
real  name,  but  by  his  attributes.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Messiah  is  in- 
tended, as  he  gees  forth  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  world  to  himself.  The  attri- 
butes here  referred  to-~faiihf%d  and  true 
—  are  peculiarly  appropriate,  for  they 
are  not  only  strongly  marked  attributes 
of  his  character,  but  they  would  be  par- 
ticularly manifested  in  the  events  that 
are  described.  He  would  thus  show  that 
he  Yivi  faithful  —  or  worthy  of  the  con- 
fidence of  his  «hurch  in  delivering  it 
from  all  its  enemies ;  and  trjte  to  all  the 
promises  that  he  has  made  to  it.  IT  And 
in  righteoueneee  doth  he  judge.  All  his 
acts  of  judgment  in  determining  the 
destiny  of  men  are  righteous.  See  Notes 
on  Isa.  xi.  3-5.  T  And  make  war.  That 
is,  the  war  which  he  wages  is  not  a  war 
of  ambition ;  it  is  not  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  conquest ;  it  is  to  save  the  right- 
eous, and  to  punish  the  wicked. 

12.  Mie  eyee  were  as  a  flame  of  fire. 


fire,  and  on  his  head  v>ert  manj 
crowns ;  *  and  he  had  a  name  ^ 
written  that  no  man  knew  but  h« 
himself. 

13  And  he  im»  clothed  with  a 
vesture  dipped  in  blood:  and  his 
name  is  called  The  '  Word  of  Qod. 

e  Ga.  3. 11;  Is.  32. 3;  Zee.  9. 16;  He. 2. 9;  a  6. 2. 
/  e.  S.  12.  g  Jno.  1. 1. 

See  Notes  on  ch.  i.  14.  T  Amd  en  hie. 
head  were  many  erowne.  Many  ili^Ai^a, 
indicative  of  his  univwsal  reign.  It  ia 
not  said  how  these  were  worn  or  arranged 
on  his  head — perhaps  the  various  £a- 
dems  worn  by  kings  were  in  some  way 
wreathed  into  one.  fAnd  he  had  a  name 
written.  That  is,  probably  on  the  firont- 
let  of  this  compound  diadem.  Gomp. 
Notes  ch.  ziii.  1,  ziv.  1.  T  Which  no 
man  knew  hut  himeelf.  See  Notes  on  ch. 
it  17.  This  cannot  here  mean  that  no 
one  could  recui  the  name,  but  the  idea  is, 
that  no  one  hut  himself  could  fully  un- 
derstand its  import.  It  involved  a  depth 
of  meaning,  and  a  degree  of  sacredness,. 
and  a  relation  to  the  Father,  which  he 
alone  could  apprehend  in  its  true  import. 
This  is  true  of  the  name  here  designated 
— *  the  word  of  God' — the  Logoe-^A^Yesi 
and  it  is  true  of  all  the  names  which  he 
bears.  See  Matt.  xi.  27.  Compare  a 
quotation  from  Dr.  Buchanan  in  the  Ati- 
atie  Jieeearchee,  vol.  i,  vL  p.  264,  as 
quoted  by  Rosenmiiller,  Morgcnland, 
in  loe, 

13.  And  he  teas  clothed  with  a  veeture 
dipped  in  blood.  Red,  ae  if  dipped  in 
blood — emblem  of  slaughter.  The  origi- 
nal of  this  image  is  probably  Isa.  Ixiii. 
2, 3.  See  Nofts  on  that  passage.  liAnd 
hie  name  ie  called,  The  Word  of  Ood. 
The  name  which  in  ver.  12,  it  is  said  that 
no  one  knew  but  he  himself.  This  name 
is  'O  \6Yot  r«d  BtHv,  or  'the  Logos  of  God.' 
That  is,  this  is  his  peculiar  name;  a  name 
which  belongs  only  to  him,  and  which 
distinguishes  him  from  all  other  beings. 
The  name  Logoe,  as  'applicable  to  the 
Son  of  God,  and  expressive  of  his  nature, 
is  found  in  the  New  Testament  only  in 
the  writings  of  John,  and  is  used  by  him 
to  denote  the  higher  or  divine  nature  of 
the  Saviour.  In  regard  to  its  meaning, 
and  the  reason  why  it  is  applied  to  him, 
see  Notes  on  John  1. 1.  The  reader  also 
may  consult  with  great  advantage  an 
artiole  by  Prof.  Stuart  in  iheBmio^^eea 
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14  And  the  armies  which  were  in 
%  heaven  followed  him  upon  white 

honses,  clothed  *  in  fine  linen,  white 
and  clean. 

15  And  out  of  his  mouth  »  goeth 
a  sharp  sword,  that  with  it  he 
should  smite  the  nations:  and  he 

a  Matt.  28.  3.         he  1.16.         e  Ps.  2.  9. 
dlA.e&.Z.  0  0.17.14. 

Sacra,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  16-31.  The  follow- 
ing may  he  some  of  the  reasons  whj  it  is 
said  (ver.  12)  that  no  one  understands 
this  but  he  himself  :—^(l)  No  one  but  he 
can  understand  its  full  import,  as  it  im- 
plies so  high  a  knowledge  of  tiie  nature 
of  the  Deity;  (2)  no  one  but  he  can  un- 
derstand the  feloHon  which  it  supposes 
in  regard  to  God,  oi*  the  relation  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father;  (3)  no  one  but  he 
can  undentand  what  is  implied  in  it 
regarded  as  the  method  in  which  God 
reveals  himself  to  his  creatures  on  earth; 
(4)  no  one  but  he  can  understand  what 
is  implied  in  it  in  respect  to  the  manner 
in  which  God  makes  himself  known  to 
other  worlds.  It  may  be  added,  as  a 
further  illustration  of  this,  that  none  of 
the  attempts  made  to  explain  it  have 
left  the  matter  so  that  there  are  no  ques- 
tions unsolved  which  one  would  be  glad 
to  ask. 

14.  And  the  armies  which  were  in  hea- 
ven foUotoed  him»  The  heavenly  hosts, 
particularly,  it  would  seem,  the  redeemed, 
as  there  would  be  some  incongruity  in 
representing  the  angels  as  riding  in  this 
manner.  Doubtless  the  original  of  this 
picture  is  Isaiah  Ixiii.  3,  "  I  have  trod- 
den the  wine-press  alone,  and  of  the 
l^eople  there  was  none  With  me."  These 
hosts  of  the  redeemed  on  white  horses 
accompany  him  to  be  witnesses  of  his 
victory,  and  to  participate  in  the  joy  of 
the  triumph,  not  to  engage  in  the  work 
of  blood.  T  Upon  white  horsee.  Emblems 
of  triumph  or  victory.  Notes  ch.  vi.  2. 
IT  Clothed  in  fine  linen,  tohite  and  clean. 
The  usual  raiment  of  those  who  are  in 
heaven,  as  every  where  represented  in 
this  book,  see  ch.  iii.  4,  5,  iv.  4,  viL  9, 
13,  zv.  6. 

1&.  And  out  of  hie  mouth  goeth  a  eharp 
wvford.  See  Notes  on  ch.  i.  16.  In  that 
place  the  sword  seems  to  be  an  emblem 
of  his  toorde  or  doctrinet,  as  penetrating 
the  hearts  of  men ;  here  it  is  the  emblem 
•f  a  work  of  degtraotion  wrought  on  his 


shall  rule  them  with  a  rod "  of  iron : 
and  he  '  treadeth  the  wine^press  of 
the  fierceness  and  wrath  of  Al" 
midbty  Qod» 

ID  And  he  hath  on  his  vesture 
and  on  his  thigh  a  name  written, 
KING  •  OF  KINGS  AND  LORD 
or  LORDS. 


foes.  IT  That  toith  it  he  ahotdd  smite  the 
nations.  The  nations  that  were  opposed 
to  him ;  to  wit,  those  especially  who  wero 
represented  by  the  beast  and  the  false 
prophet,  vs.  18-20.  T  And  he  shall  rule 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  ii>  27,  xii.  6.  ^  And  he  treadeth  the 
unnc'press  of  the  fierceness  and  ufrath  of 
Almighty  Ood,  This  language  is  proba* 
bly  derived  from  Isa.  Iziii.  1-4.  See  it 
explained  in  the  Notes  on  that  place, 
and  on  ch.  3civ.  19,  20.  It  means  here 
that  his  enemies  would  be  certainly 
crushed  before  him  —  as  grapes  are 
crushed  under  the  feet  of  him  that  treads 
in  the  wine-vat. 

16.  And  he  hath  on  his  vesture.  That 
is,  this  name  was  conspicuously  written 
on  his  garment — probably  his  military 
robe.  ^  And  on  his  thigh.  The  robe  or 
military  cloak  may  be  conceived  of  as 
open  and  flowing,  so  aS  to  expose  the 
limbs  of  the  rider ;  and  the  idea  is,  that 
the  name  was  conspicuously  written  not 
only  on  the  flowing  robe,  but  on  the 
other  parts  of  his  dress,  so  that  it  must  be 
conspicuous  whether  his  military  cloak 
were  wrapped  dosely  around  htm,  or 
whether  it  was  open  to  the  breeze. 
Grotius  supposes  tiiat  this  name  wae 
on  the .  head  or  hilt  of  <  the  sword 
which  depended  from  his  thigh.  %A 
name  Ufrittmt,  Or  a  tiUe  descriptive  of 
his  character.  ^  King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  Lords.  As  in  oh.  xvii.  6,  so 
here,  there  is  nothing*  in  the  original  to 
denote  that  this  should  be  distinguished 
as  it  is  by  capital  letters.  As  a  con- 
spicuous title,  however,  it  is  not  im- 
proper. It  means  that  he  is,  in  fact» 
the  sovereign  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  and  that  all  nobles  and  princes 
are  under  his  control  —  a  rank  that  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  Son  of  God.  Corop. 
Notes  on  Eph.  i.  20-22.  See  also  ver. 
12  of  this  chapter.  The  custom  hero 
alluded  to  of  inscribing  the  name  or 
rank  of  distiagoished  individnali  on 
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17  And  I  saw  an  angel  standing 
in  the  snn;  and  he  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  saying  to  all  the 
fowls  that  fly  in  the  midst  of  hear 
Ten,  Gome  '  and  gather  yourselves 
together  unto  the  supper  of  the 
great  God; 

a  Em.  39.  17-20l 

their  garments,  so  that  they  might  be 
readily  recognised,  was  not  nnoommoa 
in  ancient  times.  For  full  proof  of  this, 
see  Rosenmttller,  Morgtnlandf  iii.  232- 
236.  The  anthorities  quoted  there  are, 
Therenot's  TnweU,  i.  149 ;  Omter,  p.  989; 
Dempster's  Etruria  RtgalU,  T.  it  tab.  93 ; 
Hontfanoon,  AnH^»  Expliq.  T.  iil  Tab.  39. 
Thus  Herodotus  (iL  106)»  speaking  of  title 
figures  of  Sesosms  in  Ionia,  says  that, 
"Across  his  breast,  from  shoolder  to 
shoulder,  there  is  this  inscription  in  the 
■aered  charaeters  of  Egypt, '  I  conquered 
this  country  by  the  force  of  my  arms.' " 
Comp.  Oie.  Yerr.  ir.  23 ;  Le  Moyne  ad 
Jer.  xziiL  6;  Miinier,  IH99,  md  Apoc 
zrii.  5,  as  referred  to  by  Frttf*  Stour^ 
fa  loe. 

17.  And  I  taw  an  umfel  titmdinff  i» 
iht  Sim.  A  different  angel  evidently 
from  the  one  which  had  before  appeared 
to  him.  The  nuwiber  el  angels  that  ap- 
peared to  John,  as  reforred  to  in  tJbis 
book,  was  very  great,  and  each  one  came 
on  a  new  erran<(  or  with  a  new  message. 
Every  one  must  be  struck  with  tiie 
unage  here.  The  description  is-  as 
Ample  as  it  can  be ;  and  yet  as  sublime. 
The  fewest  words  possible  are  used ;  and 
yet  the  image  is  distinct  and  clear.  A 
heavenly  being  stands  in  the  blase  of 
the  brightest  of  the  orbs  that  God  per- 
mits us  here  to  see— yet  not  consumed, 
and  himself  so  bright  that  he  can  be 
distinctly  seen  amidst  the  dasding 
splendors  of  that  luminjtfy.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conoelre  of  an  image  more  sub- 
lime than  this.  Why  he  has  his  plaee 
in  the  sun  is  not  stated,  for  there  ^oes 
not  appear  to  be  «ny  thing  more  in* 
tended  by  this  than  to  give  grandeur 
and  impressiveaess  to  the  scene,  f  And 
he  cried  with  a  londvoi^e»  So  that  all 
the  fowls  of  heaven  could  hoar.  %  To 
all  the/owU  thatjiy  in  the  midet  of  Aeo- 
MM.  That  is,  to  aU  the  birds  of  prey — 
all  that  feed  on  flesh — such  as  hover 
over  a  battle-field.  Comp.  Notes  on 
IiBa.ZTiiLe,lvL9.    Be*  also  Jer.  vii  M, 


18  That  ye  may  eat  the  flesh  of 
kings,  and  the  flesh  of  captaias, 
and  tJie  flesh  of  mighty  men,  and 
the  flesh  of  horses,  and  <tf  them 
that  sit  on  them,  and  the  flesh  of 
all  men^  both  free  and  bond,  both 
small  and  great. 


xiL  9 ;  Ezek.  xzxix.  4-20.  ^  Cotne  and 
gather  yourselvee  together,  AU  this 
imagery  is  taken  from  the  idea  that 
there  would  be  a  great  slaughter,  and 
that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  would  be 
left  unburied  to  the  birds  of  prey. 
f  Unto  the  ewpper  of  t\e  Great  Ood, 
As  if  the  Great  God  were  about  to  give 
yon  a  feast:-— to  wity  the  carcasses  of 
these  slain.  It  is  eaUed  *hie  sapp^ 
because  he  gives  it;  sad  the  image  If 
merely  that  there  would  be  a  great 
slaughter  of  his  foes,  as  is  specifi^  in 
the  following  verses 

18.  That  ^  may  eat  the  ,fie»ke/kinae. 
Of  the  kings  under  the  eontK^  of  the 
beast  and  the  ftlse  prophet.    Ch.  zvi. 
14,  zviL  12-14.    %Andihefleehofeap^ 
iaine.    Of  those  subordinate  to  kings  in 
command.    The  Greek  word  is  xMm^xav 
— ehiliar^ — denoting  captains  of  a 
thousand,  or  as  we  should  say,  com- 
manders   of  a   regiment.      The    word 
colonel  would  better  convey  the  idea 
with  us ;  as  he  is  the  commander  of  a 
regiment^  and  a  regiment   is   usImUy 
composed  of  about  a  thousand   men. 
f  And  the  jleeh  of  mighty  men.    The 
word  here  means  etrongj  and  the  refe- 
rence is  to  the  robust  soldiery — rank 
and  file  in  the  army.    %  And  thefleehof 
horeeSf  and  of  them  thta  eit  on  them. 
Cavalry — ^for  most  armies  are  composed 
in  part  of  horsemen.    ^  And  ihefieeh  of 
all  men,  both  free  and  bond.    Freemen 
and  slaTM.    It  is  not  uncommon  that 
freemen  and  slaves  are  mingled  in  the 
same  army.    This  was  the  case  in  the 
AmMican  Revolution,  and  is  common 
in  the  East.    %Both  email  and  great 
Young  and  old;  of  small  siie  and  of 
great  siie ;  of  those  of  humble,  and  these 
of  exalted  rank.    The  later  armies  of 
Napoleon  were  oomposed  in  great  part 
of  consoriptB,  many  of  whom  were  oi^dy 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  to  this 
circumstance  many  of  his  later  d^sls 
are  to  be  traoed.    In  the  army  tiiat  was 
raised  after  the  hmsiian  of 
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19  And  I  saw  die  beasts  and  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  and  their  ar- 
mies, gathered  together  to  make 
war  *  against  him  that  sat  on  the 
horse,  and  against  his  army. 

20  And  the  beast*  was  taken, 
and  with  him  the  false  piDphet 

«  0.  i«.  14, 16.  »  &  16. 13, 14. 

ji  .        .  _     _  ■  III  — — - — 

less  than  one  hundred  and  fijfty  thoa- 
sand  of  the  eonacripts  were  between 
eignteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age. 
Alison's  History  of  JSwope,  iv.  27.  In- 
deed it  is  common  in  most  armies  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  enlist- 
ments are  from  those  in  early  life, 
and  besides  this,  it  is  usual  to  employ 
mere  boys  on  various  services  about  a 
oamp. 

19.  And  I  taw  the  henst.  Kotes,  ch. 
ziii.  1,  11 ;  comp.  oh.  zvii.  13.  ^  And 
ike  kings  of  the  earth,  and  their  armiet, 
gathered  together.  There  is  allusion 
here  to  the  same  assembling  of  hostile 
forces  which  is  described  in  ch.  xvi.  13, 
14,  for  the  great  decisive  battle  that  is 
to  determine  the  destiny  of  the  world — 
the  question  whether  the  Messiah  or 
Antichrist  shall  reign.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  writer  in  these  pas- 
sages designed  to  refer  to  the  same 
events  —  the  still  future  scenes  that  are 
to  occur  when  the  Roman,  the  Pagan, 
and  the  Mohammedan  powers  shall  be 
aroused  to  make  common  cause  against 
the  true  religion,  and  shall  stake  all  on 
the  issue  of  the  great  conflict.  See  the 
Notes  on  ch.  xvL  13,  14.  %  Against 
him  that  sat  on  the  horse.  The  Messiah 
—  Uie  Son  of  God.  Notes,  ver.  11. 
V  And  against  his  army.  The  hosts 
tnat  are  associated  with  him  —  his  re- 
deemed people.    Notes,  ver.  14. 

20.  And  the  least  teas  taken.  That  is, 
was  taken  alive,  to  be  thrown  into  the 
lake  of  fire.  The  hosts  were  slain  (ver. 
21),  but  the  leaders  were  made  prisoners 
of  war.  The  general  idea  is,  that  these 
armies  were  overcome,  and  that  the 
Messiah  was  victorious ;  but  there  is  a 
propriety  in  the  representation  here  that 
the  leaders  —  the  authors  of  the  war  — 
should  be  taken  captive,  and  reserved 
for  severer  punishment  than  death  on 
the  battle-field  would  be — for  they  had 
stirred  up  their  hosts,  and  summoned 
these  armies  to  make  rebellion  against 


that  wrou^t  miracles  b^ore  him, 
with  which  he  deceived  them 
that  had  received  the  mark  of  tiie 
beast,  and  them  that  worshipped 
his  image.  These  both  were  cast 
alive  into  a  lake*  of  fire  burning 
with  brimstone. 

e  Da.  7. 1^;  e.  20. 10. 

the  Messiah.  The  beast  }Kete,  as  all 
along,  refers  to  the  Papal  power;  and 
the  idea  is  that  of  its  complete  and 
utter  overthrow,  as  if  the  leader  of  on 
army  were  taken  captive  and  tormented 
in  burning  flames,  and  all  his  followers 
were  cut  down  on  tiie  field  of  battle. 
^  And  toith  him  the  false  prophet.  As 
they  had  been  practically  asssooiated 
together,  there  was  a  propriety  that  they 
should  shun  the  same  fate.  In  regard 
to  the  false  prophet,  and  l^e  nature  of 
this  alliance,  see  Notes  on  ch.  xYl.  13» 
^  That  wrought  miracles  before  him^ 
That  is,  the  fietlse  prophet  had  been 
united  with^  the  beast  in  deceiving  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  See  Notes  on  oh. 
xvL  14.  ^  And  with  which  he  deceived 
them  that  had  received  the  mark  of  the 
beast.  Notes,  oh.  ziii.  16-18.  By  these 
acts  they  had  been  deceived;  tiiat  is, 
tiiey  had  been  led  into  the  allianoe,  and 
had  been  sustained  in  their  opposition 
to  the  truth.  The  whole  representation 
is  that  of  an  alliance  to  prevent  tht 
spread  of  the  true  religion,  as  if  ths 
Papacy  and  Mahommedanism  were  com- 
bined, and  the  one  was  sustained  by  the 
pretended  miracles  of  the  other.  There 
would  be  a  practical  array  against  the 
rei^  of  the  Son  of  God,  a«  if  these 
great  powers  should  act  in  concert,  and 
as  if  the  peculiar  claims  which  each*  set 
up  in  behalf  of  its  own  divine  origin, 
became  a  claim  which  went  to  sup- 
port the  whole  combined  organization. 
\  These  were  both  cast  alive  into  a  lake 
of  fire.  The  beast  and  the  false  pro- 
phet. That  is,  the  overthrow  will  be  as 
signal,  and  the  destruction  as  complete, 
as  if  the  leaders  of  the  combined  hosts 
should  be  taken  alive,  and  thrown  into 
a  pit  or  lake  that  bums  with  an  intense 
heat.  There  is  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing that  this  is  to  be  literally  in- 
flicted— for  the  whole  scene  is  symbolical 
— ^meaning  that  the  destruction  of  these 
powers  would   be  as   complete  ae  if 
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21  And  the  renuuuit  were  slain 
with  the  sword*  of  him  that  sat 
upon  the  horse,  which  sword  pro- 

a  d.  16;  ver.  15. 

they  w«re  thrown  into  irach  a  bamtng 
lake.  Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  ziv.  10,  11. 
^Burning  with  brimttone.  Sulphur — 
the  usnal  expressidn  to  denote  intense 
beat,  and  especially  as  referring  to  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  xiv.  10. 

21.  And  the  remnant  The  remainder 
of  the  assembled  hosts  —  the  army  at 
large,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
leaders.  ^  Were  elain  toith  the  noord. 
Cut  down  with  the  sword ;  not  rescued 
for  protracted  torment.  A  proper  dis- 
tinction is  thus  made  between  the  de- 
oeiyed  multitades  and  the  leaders  who 
had  deceived  them.  ^  0/  him  thcU  eat 
on  the  horae.  The  Messiah,  ver.  11. 
^  W%ieh  sword  proceeded  out  of  hit 
mouth.  Notes,  ver.  15.  That  is^  they 
were  cat  down  by  a  word.  They  fell 
before  him  as  he  spake,  as  if  they  were 
slain  by  the  sword.  Perhaps  this  indi- 
cates that  the  effect  that  is  to  be  pro- 
duced when  these  great  powers  shall  be 
destroyed,  is  a  moral  effect ;  that  is,  that 
they  will  be  subdued  by  the  word  of 
the  Son  of  God.  ^And  all  the  fowle 
werejUled  with  their  fleeh.  Notes,  ver. 
17.  An  effect  was  produced  aa  if  the 
fowls  of  heaven  should  feed  upon  the 
earcases  of  the  slain. 

The  general  idea  here  is,  that  these 
great  Antichristian  powers  which  had  so 
long  resisted  the  gospel,  and  prevented 
its  being  spread  over  the  earth ;  which 
had  shed  so  much  blood  in  persecution, 
and  had  so  long  corrupted  and  deceived 
mankind,  would  be  subdued.  The  true 
religion  would  be  as  triumphant  as  if 
the  Son  of  God  should  go  forth  as  a 
warrior  in  his  own  might,  and  secure 
their  leaders  for  punishment,  and  give 
up  their  hosts  to  the  birds  of  prey.  This 
destruction  of  these  great  enemies  — 
which  the  whole  course  of  the  inter- 
pretation leads  us  to  suppose  is  still 
future — prepares  the  way  for  the  Millen- 
nial reign  of  the  Son  of  God — as  stated 
in  the  following  chapter.  The  'beasf 
and  the  'false  prophet'  are  disposed  of, 
and  there  remains  only  the  subjugation 
of  the  great  dragon  —  the  source  of  all 
this  evil  —  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 


oeeded  oat  of  his  mouth ;  and  all 
the  fowls  *  were  filled  with  tibeir 
flesh. 

h  ver.  17, 18. 
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long-anticipated  triumph  of  the  gospeL 
Th£  subjugation  of  the  great  original 
source  of  all  those  evil  influences  is 
stated  in  ch.  xz.  1*3,  and  then  follows 
the  account  of  the  thousand  years'  rest 
of  the  saints;  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead ;  and  the  final  judgment 

CHAPTER  XX. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CHAPTER. 

This  chapter,  like  chapters  zvi  12-21, 
zvii.,  zviiL,  ziz.,  pertains  to  the  future, 
and  discloses  things  which  are  yet  to 
occur.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  for  the  reason  stated  in  the 
Notes  on  ch.  zvi.  16,  that  much  obscu- 
rity should  hang  over  it,  nor  that  it  is 
difficult  to  ezplain  it  so  as  to  remove  all 
obscurity.  The  statement  in  this  chap- 
ter, however,  is  distinct  and  clear  in  its 
general  characteristics,  and  time  will 
make  all  its  particular  statements  free 
from  ambiguity. 

In  the  previous  chapter,  an  account  is 
given  of  the  final  destruction  of  t\oo  of 
the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the 
church,  and  consequently  the  removal 
of  two  of  the  hindrances  to  the  universal 
spread  of  the  gospel — the  beast  and  the 
false  prophet  —  the  Papal  and  the  Mo- 
hammedan powers.  But  one  obstacle 
remains  to  be  removed — the  power  of 
Satan  as  concentrated  and  manifested  in 
the  form  of  Pagan  power.  These  three 
powers  it  was  said  (ch.  zvi.  13, 14)  would 
concentrate  their  forces  as  the  time  of 
the  final  triumph  of  Christianity  drew 
on ;  and  with  these  the  last  great  battle 
was  to  be  fought.  Two  of  these  have 
been  subdued;  the  conquest  over  the 
other  remains,  and  Satan  is  to  be  ar- 
rested and  bound  for  a  thousand  years. 
He  is  then  to  be  released  for  a  time,  and 
afterwards  finally  destroyed,  and  at  that 
period  the  end  will  come. 

The  chapter  comprises  the  following 
parts : — 

I.  The  binding  of  Satan,  vs.  1-3.  An 
angel  comes  down  from  heaven,  with  the 
key  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  a  great 
chain  in  his  hand,  and  seizes  upon  the 
Dragon,  and  oasts  him  into  the  pit,  this 
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for  a  ihotisand  years  he  should  deoeive 
the  nations  no  more.  The  great  enemy 
of  God  and  his  cause  is  thus  made  a 
prisoner)  and  is  restrained  from  making 
war  in  any  form  against  the  church.  The 
way  is  thus  prepared  for  the  peace  and 
triumph  which  follow. 

II.  The  Millennium,  vs.  i-6.  John 
sees  thrones,  and  persons  sitting  on 
them;  he  sees  the  souls  of  those  who 
were  heheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus, 
and  for  the  word  of  God — those  who  had 
vot  worshipped  the  beast  nor  his  image 
— living  and  reigning  with  Christ  during 
the  thousand  years : — the  spirits  of  the 
martyrs  revived,  and  becoming  again 
the  reigning  spirit  on  earth.  This  he 
calls  the  first  resurrection,*  and  on  all 
such  he  says  the  second  death  has  no 
power.  Temporal  death  they  might 
experience  —  for  such  the  martyrs  had 
experienced — but  over  them  the  second 
death  has  no  dominion,  for  they  live  and 
reign  with  the  Saviour.  This  is.  properly 
the  Millennium  —  the  long  period  when 
the  principles  of  true  religion  will  have 
the  ascendency  on  the  earth,  as  if  the 
martyrs  and  confessors — ^the  most  devoted 
and  eminetat  Christians  of  other  times- 
should  appear  again  upon  the  earth,  and 
as  if  their  spirit  should  become  the 
reigning  and  pervading  spirit  of  all  who 
professed  the  Christian  name. 

IIL  The  release  of  Satan,  vs.  7>  8. 
After  the  thousand  years  of  peace  and 
triumph  slydl  have  expired,  Satan  will 
be  released  from  his  prison,  and  will 
be  permitted  to  go  out  and  deceive 
the  nations  which  are  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth,  and  gather  them 
together  to  battle;  that  is,  a  state  of 
things  will  exist  a«  if  Satan  were  then 
released.  There  will  be  again  an  out- 
break of  sin  on  the  earth,  and  a  conflict 
with  the  principles  of  religion,  as  if  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  opposers  should 
be  marshalled  for  the  conflict  by  the  great 
author  of  all  evil. 

rV.  The  final  snl^ugation  of  Satan, 
and  destruction  of  his  powers  on  the 
earth,  vs.  9, 10.  After  the  temporary 
and  partial  outbreak  of  evil  (vs.  7,  8), 
Satan  and  his  hosts  will  be  entirely 
destroyed.  The  destruction  will  be 
a#  if  fire  should  come  down  from  heaven 
to  devour  the  assembled  hosts  (ver.  9), 
-md  as  if  Satan,  the  great  leader  of  evil, 
shotdd  be  cast  into  the  same  lake  where 
the  beast  and  false  prophet  are,  to  be 
39 


tormented  for  ever.    Then  the  churcli 
will  be  delivered  from  all  its  enemies^ 
and  religion  henceforward  will  be  tri- 
umphant    How  long  the  interval  will 
be  between  iK\9  state  and  that  next  dis- 
closed (vs.  11-15) — the  final  judgment-^ 
is  not  stated.  The  eye  of  the  Seer  glances 
from  one  to  the  other,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  forbid  the  supposition,  that,  according 
to  the  laws  of  prophetic  vision,  there  may 
be  a  long  interval  in  which  righteousness 
shall  reign  upon  the  earth.  Comp.  Intro, 
to  Isaiah,  g  7,  III.  (3H5). 

V.  The  final  judgment,  vs.  11-15. 
This  closes  the  earthly  scene.  Hence- 
forward (chs.  xxi.,  xxiL),  the  scene  is 
transferred  to  heaven — the  abode  of  the 
redeemed.  The  last  judgment  is  the 
winding  up  of  the  earthly  affairs.  The 
enemies  of  the  church  are  all  long  since 
destroyed;  the  world  has  experienced, 
perhaps  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  the  full 
influence  of  the  gospel ;  countless  mil- 
lions have  been,  we  may  suppose,  brought 
under  its  power;  and  then  at  last,  in  the 
winding  up  of  human  affairs,  comes  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day,  when  the 
dead,  small  and  great,  shall  stand  before 
God;  when  the  sea  shall  give  up  its 
dead ;  when  death  and  hell  shall  give  up 
the  dead  that  are  in  them ;  when  the  re- 
cords of  human  actions  shall  be  opened, 
and  all  shall  be  judged  according  to  their 
works,  and  when  sll  who  are  not  found 
written  in  the  book  of  life  shail  be  oast 
into  the  lake  of  fire.  This  is  the  earthly 
consummation ;  henceforward  the  saints 
shall  reign  in  glory — the  New  Jerusalem 
above,  chs.  xxi.,  xxiL 

In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
proper  understanding  of  this  chapter,  the 
following  additional  remarks  maybe  here 
made : — 

(a)  The  design  of  this  book  did  not 
demand  a  minute  detail  of  the  events 
which  would  occur  in  the  consummation 
of  human  affairs.  The  main  purpose  was 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  church  to  the 
scene  of  the  final  triumph  when  all  it» 
enemies  would  be  overthrown,  and  when 
religion  would  be  permanently  establish- 
ed upon  the  earth.  Hence,  though  in 
the  previous  chapters  we  have  a  detailed 
account  of  the  persecutions  that  would 
be  endured;  ef  the  enemies  that  would 
rise  up  against  the  church,  and  of  their 
complete  ultimate  overthrow  —  leaving 
religion  triumphant  on  the  earth  >-yel 
we  have  no  minute  statement  of  what 
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will  oeenr  in  the  MUIenniam.  A  rapid 
Tiew  18  taken  of  the  closing  scenes 
of  the  earth's  history,  and  the  general 
results  only  are  stated.  It  would  not 
be  strange,  therefore,  if  there  should 
be  much  in  this  that  would  seem  to  be 
enigmatical  and  obscure— especially  as  it 
is  now  all  in  the  future. 

(h)  There  may  be  long  intervening 
periods  between  the  erents  thus  thrown 
together  into  the  final  grouping.    We 
are  not  to  suppose  necessarily  that  these 
erents  will  sucoeed  each  other  imme- 
diately, or  that  they  will  be  of  short 
duration.     Between  these  events  thus 
hastily  sketched,  there  may  be  long  in- 
tervals that  are  not  described,  and  whose 
general  character  Is  fcarcely  even  glanced 
at.    This  results  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  prophetic  vision,  as  described  in  the 
Intro,  to  Isaiah,  g  7,  III.  (3H5).    This 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  view  which 
we  have  in  looking  at  a  landscape.  When 
one  is  placed  in  a  favorable  situation,  he 
can  mark  distinctly  the  order  of  the  ob- 
jects in  it — ^the  succession — thegrouptng. 
He  can  tell  what  objects  appear  to  him 
to  lie  near  to  each  other,  and  are  appa- 
rently in  juxtaposition.    But  there  are 
objects  which,  in  such  a  vision,  the  eye 
eann<^  take  in,  and  which  would  not  be 
exhibued  by  any  description  which  might 
be  given  of  the  view  taken.    Hills  in  the 
distant  view  may  seem  to  lie  near  each 
other ;  one  may  seem  to  rise  just  back  of 
another,  and  to  the  eye  they  may  seem 
to  constitute  parts  of  the  same  mountain, 
and  yet  hettoeen  them  there  may  be  deep 
and  fertile  vales,  smiling  villages,  run- 
ning   streams,    beautiful    gardens    and 
water-falls,  which  the  eye  cannot  take 
in,  and  the  extent  of  which  it  may  be 
wholly  impossible  to  conjecture ;  and  a 
description  of  the  whole  scene,  as  it  ap- 
peare  to  the  observer,  would  convey  no 
idea  of  the  actual  extent  of  the  intervals. 
So  it  is  in  the  prophecies.    Between  the 
events  which  are  to  occur  hereafter,  as 
seen  >  in  vision,  there  may  be  long  inter- 
viJs,  but  the  length  of  these  intervals 
the  prophet  may  have  left  us  no  means 
of   determining.      See    these  thoughts 
more  fully  illustrated  in  the  introduction 
to  Isaiah  as  above  referred  to. 

What  is  here  stated  may  have  occurred 
in  the  vision  which  John  had  of  the  fu- 
ture as  described  in  this  chapter.  Time 
is  mttked  in  the  prophetic  description 
until  the  fall  of  the  great  enemy  of  the 


church ;  beyond  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  regwded  as  necessary  to  de* 
termine  the  actual  duration  of  the  events 
referred  to.  Gomp.  Profl  Stuart,  Com.  ii« 
353,  354. 

(e)  These  views  are  sustained  by  the 
most  cursory  glance  of  the  chapter  be> 
fore  us.  There  is  none  of  the  detaii 
which  we  have  found  in  the  previous 
portions  of  the  book — ^forsuch  detulwas 
not  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  design  of  the  book.  The  grand  pur* 
pose  was  to  show  tKat  Chrietiamtv  would 
JinaUp  triumph,  and  hence  the  detailed 
description  is  carried  on  until  that  oc- 
curs, and  beyond  that  we  have  only  the 
most  general  statements.  Thus  in  this 
chapter,  the  great  events  that  are  to  oc- 
cur are  merdy  hinted  at.  The  events 
of  a  thousand  years;  the  invasion  by 
Gog  and  Magog;  the  ultimate  confine- 
ment and  punishment  of  Satan ;  the  gene- 
ral judgment^  are  all  crowded  into  the 
space  of  twelve  verses.  This  shows  that 
the  distant  future  is  only  glanced  at  by 
the  writer ;  and  we  should  not  wonder, 
therefore,  if  it  should  be  found  to  be 
obscure,  nor  should  we  regard  it  as 
strange  that  much  is  left  to  be  made 
clear  by  the  events  themselves  when  they 
shall  occur. 

{d)  The  end  is  triumphant  and  glorious. 
We  are  assured  that  every  enemy  of  the 
church  will  be  slain,  and  that  there  will 
be  a  long  period  of  happiness,  prosperity, 
and  peace.  "The  eye  of  hope,"  says 
Prof.  Stuart  beautifully,  "  is  directed  for- 
ward, and  sees  the  thousand  years  of 
uninterrupted  prosperity;  then  the  sud- 
den destruction  of  a  new  and  fiital  enemy ; 
and  all  the  rest  is  left  to  joyful  anticipa- 
tion. When  all  clouds  are  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  sky,  why  should  not  the 
sun  shine  forth  in  all  his  glory  f  I  can- 
not, therefore,  doubt  that  tiie  setting  sun 
of  the  church  on  earth  is  to  be  as  a  hea- 
ven of  unclouded  splendor.  Peaceful 
and  triumphant  will  be  her  latest  age. 
The  number  of  the  redeemed  will  be 
augmented  beyond  all  computation ;  and 
the  promise  made  from  the  beginning, 
that  'the  Seed  of  the  woman  should 
bruise  the  serpent's  head,'  will  be  ful- 
filled in  all  its  extent,  and  with  a  divine 
plenitude  of  meaning.  The  understand- 
ing and  pious  reader  closes  the  book 
with  admiration,  with  wonder,  with  d»> 
light,  with  lofty  anticipation  of  the  future, 
and  with  undaunted  resolution  to  follow 
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AND  I  sa"^  an  an^el  come  down 
from  heayen,  having  the  key  ' 
of  the  bottomless  pit  and  a  great 
chain  in  his  hand. 

on  in  the  steps  of  those  who  through 
fidth  and  patience  have  inherited  the 
promises  and  entered  into  everlasting 
rest."  Vol.  ii.  pp.  354,  365. 

1.  And  laaw  an  angel  come  doton/rom 
heaven,  Comp.  Notes  on  oh.  z.  1.  He 
does  not  say  whether  this  angel  had  ap- 
peared to  him  before,  bat  the  impression 
is  rather  that  it  was  a  different  one.  The 
whole  character  of  the  composition  of 
the  book  leads  us  to  suppose  that  differ- 
ent angels  were  employed  to  make  these 
communications  to  John,  and  that  in 
fact,  in  the  progress  of  things  disclosed 
in  tiie  book,  he  had  intercourse  with  a 
considerable  number  of  the  heavenly 
Inhabitants.  The  scene  that  is  recorded 
here  occurred  after  the  destruction  of  the 
beast  and  the  false  prophet  (ch.  xiz.  18-^ 
21),  and  therefore,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples expressed  in  the  explanation  of 
the  previous  chapters,  what  is  intended 
to  be  described  here  will  take  place  after 
the  final  destruction  of  the  Papal  and 
Mohammedan  powers,  f  Having  the 
hey  of  the  bottomleee  pit.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  i.  18,  iz.  1.  The  fact  that  he  has  the 
key  of  l^at  under-world  is  designed  to 
denote  here  that  he  can  fasten  it  on 
Satui  so  that  it  shall  become  his  prison. 
^  And  a  great  chain  in  hie  hand.  With 
which  to 'bind  tiie  dragon,  ver.  2.  It  is 
called  great  because  of  the  strength  of 
him  that  was  to  be  bound.  The  chain 
only  appears  to  have  been  in  his  hand. 
Perhaps  the  key  was  suspended  to  his 
side. 

2.  And  he  laid  hold  on.  Seised  him 
by  violence — hpariim.  The  word  de- 
notes the  employment  of  strength  or 
force,  and  it  implies  that  he  had  power 
superior  to  that  ^^  the  dragon.  Comp. 
Hatt  xiv.  3,  xviii.  28,  zxi.  46,  xxii.  6, 
xxyL  4.  We  can  at  once  see  the  pro- 
priety of  the  use  of  this  word  in  this 
connexion.  The  great  enemy  to  be 
bound  has  himself  mighty  power,  and 
can  be  overcome  only  by  a  superior. 
This  may  teach  us  that  it  is  only  a 
power  from  heaven  that  can  destroy  the 
empire  of  Satan  in  the  world ;  and  per- 
hope  it  may  teach  us  that  the  interposi- 


2  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dra- 

gm,  ^  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the 
evil,  and  Satan,  and  bound  *  him 
a  thousand  years. 

a  c.1.18 ;  9.1.    ft  o.  12. 9.    e  2  Pe.2.4.  Jude  0. 


tion  of  angels  will  be  employed  in  bring* 
ing  in  the  glorious  state  of  the  MillennU 
um.  Why  should  it  not  be?  f  The 
dragon.  See  Notes  on  ch.  xii.  3.  Comp. 
ch.  xii.  4,  7,  13,  16,  17,-  xiii.  2,  4,  11; 
xvi.  13.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  here ;  for  it  is 
expressly  said  to  mean  the  Devil,  and 
Satan.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  it 
refers  to  some  manifestEttion  of  the  pow- 
er of  Satan  that  would  exist  after  the 
beast  and  false  prophet  —  that  is  the 
Papacy  and  Mohammedanism  —  should 
be  destroyed,  and  probably  the  main 
reference  is  to  the  still  existing  power 
of  Paganism.  Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  xvi. 
13,  14.  It  may  include,  however,  all 
the  forms  of  wickedness  which  Satan 
shall  have  kept  up  on  the  earth,  and  all 
the  modes  of  evil  by  which  he  will  en- 
deavor to  perpetuate  his  reign,  f  That 
old  eerpent.  This  is  undoubtedly  an 
allusion  to  the  serpent  that  deceived  our 
first  parents  (Gen.  iii.  1,  seq.),  and  there- 
fore a  proof  that  it  was  Satan  that,  under 
the  form  of  a  serpent,  deceived  them.. 
Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  xii.  3.  %  Which  ie 
the  JDevil,  On  the  meaning  of  this  word, 
see  Notes  on  Matt  iv.  1.  f  And  Satan, 
On  the  meaning  of  this  word,  see  Notes 
on  Job  i.  6.  In  regard  to  the  repetition 
of  the  names  of  that  great  enemy  of  God 
and  the  church  here,  Mr.  Taylor,  in  the 
Fragmente  to  Calmefe  Dictionary,  No. 
152,  says,  that  this  "almost  resembles  a 
modem  Old  Bailey  indictment,  in  which 
special  care  is  taken  to  identify  the  cul- 
prit by  a  sufficient  number  of  aliaeea. 
An  angel  from  heaven,  having  the  key 
of  the  prison  of  the  abyss,  and  a  great 
chain  to  secure  the  prisoner,  'appre- 
hended the  dragon,  alias  the  old  serpent, 
alias  the  devil,  alias  the  Satan,  alias  the 
seducer  of  the  world,'  who  was  sentenced 
to  a  thousand  years'  imprisonment."  The 
object  here,  however^  seems  to  be  not  so 
much  to  identify  the  culprit  by  these 
aliaseSf  as  to  show  that  under  whatever 
forms  and  by  whatever  names  he  had 
appeared,  it  was  always  the  same  being, 
and  that  now  the  author  of  the  whole 
evil  w'onld  be  arrested.    Thus  the  on* 
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3  And  cast  him  into  the  bottom- 
leas  pit,  and  shut  him  up,  and  set 
a  seal  *  upon  him,  that  ne  should 

a  Da.  e.  17. 

great  enemy  gometime»  haa  appeMred  in 
a  form  that  woold  be  beet  represented 
by  a  fierce  and  fiery  dragon ;  at  another 
in  a  form  that  would  be  belt  represented 
by  a  eunnittg  and  subtle  serpent ;  now 
in  a  form  to  which  the  word  devil,  or 
accuser,  would  be  most  appropriate ;  and 
now  in  a  form  in  which  U^e  word  Satan 
— on  adversary — would  be  most  expres- 
sive of  what  he  does.  In  these  various 
forms  and  under  these  various  names,  he 
has  ruled  the  fallen  world;  and  when 
this  one  great  enemy  shall  be  seised  and 
imprisoned,  all  these  forms  of  evil  will 
of  course  come  to  an  end.  ^  A  thou$and 
ycar«.  This  is  the  period  usually  desig- 
nated as  the  MiLLBNNiUK — ^for  the  word 
Millennium  means  a  thousand  yeart.  It 
is  on  this  passage  that  the  whole  doctrine 
of  the  Millennium  <u  tueh  has  been 
founded.  It  is  true  that  there  are  else- 
where in  the  Scriptures  abundant  pro- 
mises that  the  gospel  will  ultimately 
spread  over  the  world ;  but  the  notion 
of  a  Millennium  aa  tuck  is  found  in  this 
passage  alone.  It  is,  however^  enough 
to  establish  the  doctrine,  if  its  meaning 
be  correctly  ascertained,  for  it  is  a  just 
rule  in  int^*preting  the  Bible  that  the 
clearly-ascertained  sense  of  a  smgle  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  is  sufficient  to  establish 
the  truth  of  a  doctrine.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, that  this  passage  stands  ailone  in 
this  respect,  makes  it  the  more  important 
to  endeavor  accurately  to  determine  its 
meaning.  There  are  but  three  ways  in 
which  the  phrase  '  a  thousand  years'  can 
be  understood  here :  either  (a)  literally; 
or  (6)  in  the  pr^^tio  use  of  the  term, 
where  a  day  would  stand  for  a  year,  thus 
making  a  period  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  years ;  or  (e)  figuratively, 
suppo^ng  tiiat  it  refers  to  a  long  but  in- 
definite period  of  time.  It  may  be  im- 
possible to  determine  tDhich  of  these 
periods  is  intended,  though  the  first  has 
,  been  generally  supposed  to  be  the  true 
one,  and  hence  the  common  notion  of 
the  Millennium.  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, in  the  use  of  the  limguage  here,  as 
there  would  be  nothing  contrsj^  to  the 
common  aae  of  symbols  in  this  book  in 
regard  to  time,  in  the  su^posidon  that 


deoeive  the  nations  no  more,  till  th& 
thousand  years  should  be  fulfilled ; 
and  afto  that  he  must  be  loosed  a 
little  season. 

this  was  designed  to  deseribe  ^«  longest 
period  here   suggested,  or    that  it  a 
meant  that  tiie  w<»rld  shaU  0a^oy  a.  re^gn 
of  peace  and  righteousness  dariagf  tfae 
long  period  of  three  hundred  waxd.  sixty 
Uionsand  years.   Indeed,  there  are  some 
things  in  the  arraagemeats  of  Batnre 
which  look  as  if  il  were  contemplated 
that  the  earth  would  eontiiiiie  nader  a 
reign  of  righteousness  throagh  a  vastly 
long  period  in  the  future. 

3.  And  eoH  him  into  ike  loiiomin&piL 
See  Notes  on  ch«  ix.  I.    A  state  of  pease 
and  prosperity  would  exist  as  if  Sataa, 
the  great  disturber,  were  ocmfined  in  the 
nether  world  as  a  prisoner,    f  And  Mtrt 
him  up.   Closed  the  massive  do<ors  of  the 
dark  prison-house  upon  hiai.     Comp. 
Notes  on  Job  x.  21,  22.    f  And  »et  o 
teal  upon  him.    Or,  rather,  'upon  ft'— 
i^diw  ivrdv.    The  sesi  was  placed  upon 
the  door  or  ffate  of  the  prison,  not  be- 
cause this  would  £utett  the  gate  or  door 
of  itself  and  make  it  secure,  for  this  was 
secured  by  the  key,  but  becanse  it  pre- 
vented intrusion,  or  any  seiaret  opening 
of  it  without  its  being  knot(m.   Bee  NotM 
on  Dan.  vi.  17,  and  Matt  xxvii  60.    The 
idea  here  is,  tiiat  everj  precaution  was 
taken  for  absolute  security,     f  That  he 
9hould  deceive  the  nations  no  more.    That 
is,  during  tJie  thousand  years.     Comp. 
Notes  on  ch.  xlL  9.    f  TiU  ^  ikoueand 
years  should  be  /uljilled.   Thst  is,  dazing 
that  period  there  will  be  a  state  of  things 
upon  the  earth  as  if  Satan  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  world,  and  confined 
in  the  great  prison  where  he  is  ultimately 
to  dwell  for  ever,     f  And  a/ier  that  he 
mwt  he  loosed  far  a  HUle-  season.     See 
vs.  7,  &    That  is,  a  state  of  things  will 
then  exist,  for  a  brief  poriod,  aa-  if  he 
were  agsin  released  from  his  prison- 
house,  and  suffered  to  go  abroad  upon 
the  earth.    The  phrase  'a  little  season' 
— ItiKpiv  XP^^Vf  little  ttme^— denotes  pro- 
perly that  this  would  be  brief  as  com- 
pared with  the  thousand  years.    No  in- 
timation is  gtverx  as  to  the  exact  tim^ 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  how 
long  it  will  be.    All  the  circumstances 
stated,  however,  here  and  in  vs.  7— 10, 
would  lead  xu  to  suppose  that  wliat  it 
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refened  to  will  be  like  the  sadden  out- 
break of  a  rebellion  in  a  time  of  general 
pea436,  but  which  will  soon  be  quelled. 

I  a.  Condition  of  the  world  in  the 
period  r^erred  to  in  vs.  1--3. 

It  may  be  proper,  in  order  to  a  eorreot 
understanding  of  this  chapter,  to  present 
a  brief  summary  under  the  different  parts 
(see  the  Analysis  of  the  chi4>ter),  of  what, 
according  to  the  interpretation  proposed, 
may  be  expected  to  be  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  time  referred  to.  On  t&e 
portion  now  before  us  (vs.  1-3),  accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  proposed,  the 
following  suggestions  may  be  made : 

(1)  This  will  be  subsequent  to  the 
downfiedl  of  the  Papacy  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Mohammedan  power  in  the 
world.  Of  course,  then,  this  lies  in  the 
future-— how  far  in  the  future  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  The  interpretation 
of  the  rarious  portions  of  this  book  and 
the  book  of  Daniel,  have,  however,  led 
to  the  conclusion  tiiat  the  termination 
of  those  powers  cannot  now  be  remote. 
If  so,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  important 
events  in  the  world's  history.  The  affairs 
of  the  world  look  as  if  things  were  tend- 
ing to  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  so 
understood. 

(2)  It  will  be  a  condition  of  the  world 
as  if  Satan  were  bound ;  that  is,  where 
his  influences  will  be  suspended,  and  the 
principles  of  virtue  and  religion  will  pre- 
vail. According  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  previous  chapters,  it  will  be  a  state 
in  which  all  that  has  existed,  and  that 
now  exists  in  the  Papacy  to  corrupt  man- 
kind, to  maintain  error,  and  to  prevent 
the  prevalence  of  free  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples, will  cease ;  in  which  all  that  there 
now  is  in  the  Mohammedan  system  to 
fetter  and  enslave  mankind  —  now  con- 
trolling more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  the  race— shall  ha^e 
come  to  an  end ;  and  in  which,  in  a  great 
measure,  all  that  occurs  under  the  direct 
influence  of  Satan  in  causing  or  perpetu- 
ating slavery,  war,  intemperance,  lust, 
avarice,  disorder,  scepticism,  atheism, 
wiU  b^  checked  and  stayed.  It  is  proper 
to  say,  however,  that  this  passage  does 
not  require  us  to  suppose  that  there  WiU 
be  a  total  eeaaation  of  Satanic  influence 
in  the  earth  during  that  period.  Satan 
will  indeed  be  bound  and  restrained  as 
to  his  former  influence  and  power.  But 
there  wil)  be  no  change  in  the  character 
of  man  as  he  comes  into  the  world. 

t9^ 


There  will  still  be  comi'pt  passions  In 
the  human  heart.     Though  greatly  re- 
strained, and  though  there  will  be    n 
general  prevfdenee  of  righteousness  on 
^e  earth,  yet  we  are  to  remember  tbai^ 
the  race  is  fallen,  and  that  even  then, 
if   res^aint    should    be    taken    away^, 
man  would  act  out  his  fallen  nature. 
This  &et,  if  remembered,  will  make  it 
appear  less  sl^range  that  after  this  period 
of  prevalent  righteousness,  Satan  should 
be  represented  as  loosed  again,  and  aa 
able  once  more  for  a  Idme  to  deceive  tho 
nations.  • 

(3)  It  will  be  a  period  of  long  dura- 
tion. On  the  supposition  that  it  is  to  be 
literally  a  period  of  one  thousand  years, 
this  is  in  itself  long,  and  will  give,  espe- 
cially under  the  circumstances,  oppor- 
tunity for  a  vast  progress  in  human 
affairs.  To  form  some  idea  of  the  length 
of  the  i)eriod,  we  need  only  place  our- 
selves in  imagination  hack  for  a  thousand 
years  —  say  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  look  at  the  condition  of  the 
world  then,  and  think  of  the  vast  changes 
in  human  affairs  that  have  occurred  dur- 
ing that  period.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
also  that  if  the  Millennial  period  were 
soon  to  commence,  it  would  find  the 
world  in  a  far  different  state  in  reference 
to  future  progress  from  what  it  was  in 
the  ninth  century,  and  that  it  would 
start  off,  so  to  speak,  in  that  period,  with 
all  the  advantages  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences  which  have  been  accumulated  in 
all  the  past  periods  of  the  world.  Even 
if  there  were  no  special  divine  interposi- 
tion, it  might  be  presumed  that  the  race, 
in  such  circumstances,  would  make  great 
and  surprising  advances  in  the  long  pe- 
riod of  a  thousand  years.  And  here  a 
very  striking  remark  of  Mr.  Hugh  Miller 
may  be  introduced  as  illustrating  the 
subject.  ''  It  has  been  remarked  by 
some  students  of  the  Apocalypse,''  says 
he,  "  that  the  course  of  predicted  events 
at  first  moves  slowly,  as,  one  after  one, 
six  of  seven  seals  are  opened ;  that  on 
the  opening  of  the  seventh  seal,  the  pro- 
gress is  so  considerably  quickened  that 
the  seventh  period  proves  as  fertile  in 
events — ^represented  by  the  sounding  of 
the  seven  trumpets^ — as  the  foregoing 
six  taken  together;  and  that  on  tha 
seventh  trumpet,  so  ^oat  is  the  further 
acceleration,  that  there  is  an  amount  of 
incident  condensed  in  this  seventh  pari 
of  the  seventh  period  equal,  as  in  the 
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fonner  otse,  to  that  of  all  the  preyions 
six  parts  in  one.  There  are  three  oyoles, 
it  haa  heen  said,  in  the  scheme — cycle 
within  cycle  —  the  second  comprised 
within  a  seventh  portion  of  the  first,  and 
the  third  within  a  seventh  portion  of  the 
second.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  may  at 
least  see  something  that  exceedingly 
resembles  it  in  that  aotoal  economy  of 
change  and  revolution  manifested  in 
English  history  for  the  last  two  centuries. 
It  toould  teem  at  if  tvtntt  in  their  doum- 
ward  eourte,  had  eoms  under  the  in/lu- 
enee.  of  that  law  of  gravitation  through 
which  falling  bodiet  increaee  in  tpeed,  at 
th^  deteend,  according  to  the  tquaret  of 
the  dittancet"  Firtt  Impreetiont  of  Eng- 
land and  itt  People,  pp.  Til.  viiL  If  to 
this  we  add  the  supposition  which  we 
have  seen  (Notes  on  ver.  2)  to  be  by  no 
means  improbable,  that  it  is  intended  in 
the  description  of  the  Millennium  in  this 
chi^tor,  that  the  world  will  continue 
under  a  reign  of  peace  and  righteousness 
for  the  long  period  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand*  years,  it  is  impossible  to 
anticipate  what  progress  will  be  made 
during  that  period,  or  to  enumerate  the 
numbers  that  will  be  saved.  On  this 
subject,  see  some  very  interesting  re- 
marks in  the  Old  Bed  Sandttone,  by 
Hugh  Miller,  pp.  248,  249,  250,  258, 
259.  Comp.  Prof.  Hitehcock's  Religion 
and  Geology,  pp.  370-409. 

(4)  What,  then,  will  be  the  state  of 
things  during  that  long  period  of  a  thou- 
sand years  ? 

(a)  There  will  be  a  great  increase  in 
the  population  of  the  globe.  Let  wars 
cease,  and  intemperance  cease)  and 
slavery  cease,  and  the  numberless  pas- 
sions that  now  shorten  life  be  stayed, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  must  be  a 
vast  augmentation  in  the  number  of  the 
human  species. 

{h)  There  will  be  a  general  diffusion 
of  intelligence  on  the  earth.  Every  cir- 
cumstance would  be  favorable  to  it,  and 
the  world  would  be  in  a  condition  to 
make  rapid  advances  in  knowledge. 
Ban.  xii.  4. 

(e)  That  period  will  be  characterized 
by  the  universal  diffusion  of  revealed 
truth.  Isa.  xL  9,  xxv.  7. 

{d)  It  will  be  marked  by  unlimited 
subjection  to  the  sceptre  of  Christ.  Ps. 
iL  7;  Zech.  ix.  10 ;  Ps.  xxii.  27-29  j  Isa. 
it  2,  3,  Ixvi.  23 ;  Zech.  xiv.  9 :  Matt  xiiL 
81,  32;  Rev.  xL  15. 

(•)  There  will  be  great  progress  in  all 


that  tends  to  promote  the  weliare  of  man. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  resouroes 
of  nature  are  exhausted.  Nature  girea 
no  signs  of  exhaustion  or  decay.  In  the 
future,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  thai 
there  will  yet  be  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions more  surprising  and  wonderfhl  than 
the  art  of  printing,  or  the  uses  of  steam, 
or  the  magnetic  telegraph.  There  are 
profounder  secrets  of  nature  that  may  be 
delivered  up  than  any  of  these,  and  the 
world  is  tending  to  their  developpient. 

(/)  It  will  be  a  period  of  the  universal 
reign  of  peace.  The  attention  of  man- 
kind will  be  turned  to  the  Uiings  which 
tend  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  rae^ 
and  advance  the  best  interests  of  society. 
The  single  fact  that  wars  will  cease,  wUl 
make  an  inconceivable  difference  in  the 
aspect  of  the  world;  for  if  universal 
peace  shall  prevail  through  the  long 
period  of  the  Millennium,  and  the 
wealth,  the  talent,  and  the  science  now 
employed  in  human  butehery  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
the  mechanic  arts,  learning,  and  religion, 
it  is  Impossible  now  to  estimate  the  pro- 
gress which  the  race  will  make,  and  the 
changes  which  will  be  produced  on  the 
earth.  For  scriptare  proof t  that  it  will 
be  a  time  of  universal  peace,  see  Isa.  iu 
^  Mic  iv.  3,  Isa.  xL  6-9. 

{g)  There  will  be  a^<nera^  prevalenoe 
of  evangelical  religion.  This  is  apparent 
in  the  entire  description  in  this  passage, 
for  the  two  most  formidable  opposing 
powers  that  religion  has  ever  known — 
the  beast  and  the  false  prophet — will  be 
destroyed,  and  Satan  will  be  bound.  In 
this  long  period,  therefore,  we  are  to 
suppose  that  the  gospel  will  exert  its  fair 
influence  on  governments,  on  families, 
on  individuals;  in  the  intercourse  of 
neighbors,  and  in  the  intercourse  of  na- 
tions. God  will  be  worshipped  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  and  not  in  the  mere  formt 
of  devotion ;  and  temperance,  truth,  lib- 
erty, social  order,  honesty,  and  love,  will 
prevail  over  the  world. 

(A)  It  will  be  a  time  when  the  He- 
brew people — the  Jews — ^will  be  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  will 
embrace  the  Messiah  whom  their  fathers 
crucified.  Rom.  xi.  26-29 ;  Zech.  xiL  10, 
xui.  1. 

(t)  Yet,  we  are  not  necessarily  to  sup- 
pose thatoi/  the  world  will  be  absolutely 
and  entirely  brought  under  the  power  of 
the  gospel.  There  will  be  still  on  th^ 
earth  the  remains  of  wiokedneM  ia  tht 
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4  And  I  saw  thrones,  *  and  they 

a,  Da.  7. 9,  22.  27;  Lu.  22. 30. 

corrupted  human  heart,  and  there  will 
be  so  much  tendency  to  sin  in  the  human 
soul,  that  Satan,  when  released  for  a 
time  (v>8.  7,  8),  wUl  be  able  onee  more  to 
deceiye  mankind,  and  to  array  a  formi- 
dable force,  represented  by  Gog  and 
Magog,  against  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  nature  of  mankind  as  fallen  will 
be  essentially  changed,  or  that  there 
may  not  be  sin  enough  in  the  human 
heart  to  make  it  capable  of  the  same  op- 
position to  the  gospel  of  God  which  has 
thus  far  been  evinced  in  all  ages.  From 
causes  which  are  not  fully  stated,  (vs.  8, 
9),  Satan  will  be  enabled  once  more  to 
rouse  up  their  enmity,  and  to  make  one 
more  desperate  effort  to  destroy  the 
kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  by  raUying 
his  forces  for  a  conflict  See  these  views 
illustrated  in  the  work  entitled  Ohrisft 
Second  Coming,  by  Rev.  David  Brown, 
of  St.  James'  Free  Church,  Glasgow.  N. 
Y.,  1851.    Pp.  398-442. 

4.  And  I  »ato  thrones — ^pivovs.  See 
ch.  i.  4,  iii.  21,  iv.  2,  4.  John  here  sim- 
ply says  that  he  saw  in  vision  thrones, 
with  persons  sitting  on  them,  but  with- 
out intimating  who  they  were  that  sat 
on  them.  It  is  not  the  throne  of  God 
that  is  now  revealed,  for  the  word  is  in 
the  plural  number,  though  the  writer 
does  not  hint  how  many  thrones  there 
were.  It  is  intimated,  however,  that 
these  thrones  wore  placed  with  some  re- 
ference to  pronouncing  a  judgment,  or 
determining  the  destiny  of  some  portion 
of  mankind,  for  it  is  immediately  added, 
"and  judgment  was  given  unto  them.'' 
There  is  considerable  resemblance,  in 
many  respects,  between  this  and  the 
statement  in  Daniel  (vii.  9) :  ''I  beheld 
till  the  thrones  were  cast  down,  and  the 
Ancient  of  days  did  sit ;"  or,  as  it  should 
be  rendered,  *I  beheld' — that  is,  I  con- 
tinued to  look — 'until  the  thrones  were 
placed  or  set,'  to  wit,  for  purposes  of 
judgment  See  Notes  on  that  passage. 
So  John  here  sees,  as  the  termination  of 
human  affairs  approaches,  thrones  placed 
with  reference  to  a  determination  of  the 
destiny  of  some  portion  of  the  race,  as  if 
they  wero  now  to  have  a  trial,  and  to 
receive  a  sentence  of  acquittal  or  con- 
demnation. The  persons  on  whom  this 
^dgment  is  to  pass,  are  specified  in  the 


sat  upon  them,  and  judgment  ^  waa 
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course  of  the  verse  — ^  as  those  who  were 
'beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  wlio 
had  the  word  of  God,  who  had  not  wor- 
shipped tilie  beast,'  Ao.  The  time  when 
this  was  to  occur  manifestly  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thousand  years.  ^  And 
they  sat  on  them.  Who  sat  on  them  is 
not  mentioned.  The  natural  constmo- 
tion  is,  that  judges  sat  on  them,  or  that 
persons  sat  on  them  to  whom  judgment 
was  entrusted.  The  language  is  such  as 
would  be  used  on  the  supposition  either 
that  he  had  mentioned  the  subject  before, 
so  that  he  would  be  readily  understood, 
or  that,  from  some  other  cause,  it  was  so 
well  understood  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  mentioning  who  they  were.  John 
seems  to  have  assumed  that  it  would  be 
understood  who  were  meant  And  yet  to 
us  it  is  not  entirely  clear — for  John  has 
not  before  this  given  us  any  such  intima- 
tion that  we  can  determine  with  certainty 
what  is  intended.  The  probable  con- 
struction is,  that  those  are  referred  to 
to  whom  it  appropriately  belonged  to 
occupy  such  seats  of  judgment,  and 
who  they  are  is  to  be  determined  from 
other  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  In  Mat- 
thew xix.  28,  the  Saviour  says  to  his 
apostles,  **  When  the  Son  of  man  shall 
sit  on  tiie  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also 
shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  In  1  Cor. 
vi.  2,  Paul  asks  the  question,  "  Do  ye 
not  know  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the 
world  ?"  The  meaning,  as  thus  explain- 
ed, is,  that  Christians  will,  in  some  way, 
be  employed  in  judging  the  world : — that 
is,  that  they  will  be  exalted  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  Judge,  and  be  elevated  to  a 
station  of  honor,  as  if  they  wero  asso- 
ciated with  the  Son  of  God  in  the  judg- 
ment Something  of  that  kind  is  doubt- 
less referred  to  here,  and  John  probably 
means  to  say  that  he  saw  the  thrones 
placed  on  which  those  will  sit  who  will 
be  employed  in  judging  the  world.  If 
the  aposties  are  specially  referred  to, 
it  was  natural  that  John,  gminent  for 
modesty,  should  not  particularly  men- 
tion them,  as  he  was  one  of  them,  and 
as  the  true  allusion  would  be  readily 
understood.  ^  And  judgment  was  given 
unto  them.  The  power  of  pronouncing 
sentence  in  the  case  referred  to  was  con- 
ferred on  them,  and  they  proceeded  to 
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given  unto  ihem :  and  /  saw  the 
souls  '  of  them  that  were  beheaded 


«  e.6.9. 


exercise  that  power.  This  was  not  in 
relation  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 
bat  to  the  martTrSi  and  to  those  who, 
amidst  many  temptations  and  trials,  had 
kept  themselves  pore.  The  sentence 
which  is  to  be  passed  would  seem  to  be 
that  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  to 
be  permitted  to  Mire  and  reign  with 
Christ  a  thousand  years.'  The  form  of 
this  expressed  approval  is  that  of  a 
resurrection  and  judgment;  whether 
this  be  the  litercd  mode  is  another  en- 
([uiry,  and  will  properly  be  considered 
when  the  exposition  of  the  passage 
shall  have  been  given.  ^  And  I  saw 
the  sold*  of  them.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant expression  in  regard  to  the 
raeaniog  of  the  whole  passage.  John 
.<<ays  he  saw  the  touU  —  not  the  hodie$. 
If  the  obvious  meaning  of  this  be  the 
correct  meaning ;  if  he  saw  the  touU  of 
the  martyrs,  not  the  bodiea,  this  would 
seem  to  exclude  the  notion  of  a  literal 
resurrection,  and  consequently  overturn 
many  of  the  theories  of  a  literal  resur- 
rection, and  of  a  literal  reign  of  the 
saints  with  Christ  during  the  thousand 
years  of  tho  Millennium.  The  di^ctrine 
of  the  last  resurrection,  as  everywhere 
Ftated  in  the  Scripture,  is,  that  the  body 
will  be  raised  up,  and  not  merely  that 
the  soul  will  live  (see  1  Cor.  1  Cor.  xv. 
and  the  Notes  on  that  chapter),  and 
consequently  John  must  mean  to  refer 
in  this  place  to  something  different  from 
that  rosurreetion,  or  to  any  proper  re- 
surrection of  the  dead  as  the  expression 
is  commonly  understood.  The  doctrine 
which  has  been  held,  and  is  held,  by 
those  who  maintain  that  there  will  be  a 
literal  resurrection  of  the  saints  to  reign 
with  Christ  during  a  thousand  years, 
can  receive  no  support  from  this  pas- 
sage, for  there  is  no  anibiguity  respect- 
ing the  word  touU — y^vj(iii — as  used  here. 
By  no  possible  construction  can  it  mean 
the  bodies  of  the  saints.  If  John  had 
intended  to  state  that  the  saints,  as  such, 
would  be  raised  as  they  will  be  at  the 
last  day,  it  is  clear  that  he  would  not 
have  used  this  language,  but  would  have 
employed  the  common  language  of  the 
New  Testament  to  denote  it,  The  lan- 
guage here  docs  not  express  the  doc- 


for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for 
the  word  of  God,  and  which  had 
not  worshipped  die  beast,  neither 

trine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  if  no  other  language  but  this  had 
been  used  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection*  as  now 
taught  and  received,  could  not  be  esta« 
blished.  These  considerations  make  it 
clear  to  my  mind  that  John  did  not 
mean  to  teach  that  there  wonld  be  a 
literal  resurrection  of  the  saints,  that 
they  might  live  and  reign  with  Christ 
personally  during  the  period  of  a  thou- 
sand years.  There  was  undoubtedly 
something  that  might  be  compared  with 
the  resurrection,  and  that  might,  in  some 
proper  sense,  be  called  a  resurrection 
(vs.  5,  6),  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
intimation  that  it  would  be  a  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  or  that  it  would 
be  identical  with  the  final  resurrection. 
John  undoubtedly  intends  to  describe 
some  honor  conferred  on  the  spirits  or 
souls  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  daring 
this  long  period,  as  if  they  were  raised 
from  the  dead,  or  which  might  be  repre- 
sented by  a  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
What  that  honor  is  to  be,  is  expressed 
by  their  *  living  and  reigning  with  Christ.' 
The  meaning  of  this  will  be  explained 
in  the  exposition  of  these  words: — 
but  the  word  used  here  is  fatal  to  the 
notion  of  a  literal  resurrection  and  a 
personal  reign  with  Christ  on  the  earth. 
f  That  were  beheaded.  The  word  here 
used — ircXcKi^o) — occurs  nowhere  else  in 
the  New  Testament  It  properly  means, 
to  axe,  that  is,  to  hew  or  cut  with  an 
axe — from  irAervf — axe.  Hence  it  mean^ 
to  behead  with  an  axe.  This  was  a 
common  mode  of  execution  among  the 
B'^mans,  and  doubtless  many  of  the 
Christian  martyrs  suffered  in  this  man- 
ner, but  "it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  confino 
the  rewards  of  martyrs  to  those  who 
suffered  in  this  particular  way  ,*  for  this 
specific  and  ignominious  method  of 
punishment  is  designated  merely  as  the 
symbol  of  any  and  every  kind  of  mar- 
tyrdom." Prof,  Stuart,  ^  For  the  wit- 
ness of  Jesus.  As  witnesses  for  Jesus ; 
or  bearing  in  this  way  their  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  his  religion.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  i.  9 ;  comp.  ch.  vi.  9.  f  And  for  th$ 
word  of  Ood,     See  Notes  on  ch.  I.  9. 
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hiB  imiige»  neither  had   received  |  and  reigned  *  yfiih  Christ  a  thou- 


his  mark  upon  their  foreheads, 
or  in  their  hands ;  and  they  lived 

%  Whieh  had  not  worthipped  the  bea9t. 
Who  bad  rexoained  faithful  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  true  religion,  and  had  re- 
sisted all  the  attempts  made  to  sedaoe 
them  from  the  &ith,  even  the  temptations 
and  allurements  in  the  times  of  the 
Papacy.  6ee  this  language  explained 
in  the  Notes  on  ch.  xiiu  4.  f  Neither 
hi»  image.  Notes,  chapter  xiii.  14^  Id. 
^iVettAer  had  received  his  mark  upon 
their  /oreheada,  or  in  their  handa.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  xiii.  16.  f  And  they  lived, 
i^av,  from  ^»  —  to  live.  Very  much, 
in  the  whole  passage,  depends  on  this 
word.  The  meanings  given  to  the  word 
by  Pro!l  Robinson  (Lex,)  are  the  follow- 
ing :-~(a)  to  live,  to  have  life,  spoken  of 
physical  life  and  existence ;  (d)  to  live ; 
that  is,  to  sustain  life,  to  live  on  or  by 
any  thing;  (c)  to  Hve  in  any  way,  to 
pass  one's  life  in  any  manner;  (d)  to 
Uve  and  prosper;  to  be  blessed.  It 
may  bd  applied  to  those  who  were 
before  dead  (Matt.  ix.  18;  Mark  xvL 
11 ;  Luke  xxiv.  23 ;  John  v.  25 ;  Acts 
L  3,  ix.  41),  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
imply  this,  nor  does  the  mere  use  of  the 
word  anggeet  it.  It  is  the  proper  notion 
of  living,  or  having  life  now,  whatever 
was  the  former  state -^  whether  non- 
existence, death,  sickness,  or  health. 
The  mind,  in  the  u£e  of  this  word,  is 
fixed  on  the  preaetit  as  a  atate  of  living. 
It  is  not  necessarily  in  contract  with  a 
former  state  iu  dead,  but  it  is  on  the  fact 
that  they  are  now  alive.  As,  however, 
there  is  reference,  in  the  passage  before 
us,  to  the  &ct  that  a  portion  of  those  men- 
tioned had  been  'beheaded  for  the  wit- 
ness of  Jesus,'  it  is  to  be  admitted  that 
the  word  here  refer?,  in  some  sense,  to 
that  fihct.  They  were  put  to  death  in 
the  bodjr,  but  their  'aotUa'  were  now 
seen  to  bo  alive.  They  bad  not  ceased 
to  be,  but  they  lived  and  reigned  with 
Christ  a«  if  they  had  been  raised  up 
from  the  dead.  And  when  this  is  said 
of  the  *aouW  of  those  who  were  be- 
headed, and  who  were  seen  to  reign 
with  Christ,  it  cannot  mean  (a)  that 
their  amda  came  to  life  again -^  for 
there  is  no  intimation  thact  they  had  for 
a  moment  ceased  to  exist;  nor  (6)  that 
ib^  then  beoame  immortal-^ fox  that 


sand  years. 
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was  always  true  of  them ;  nor  (c)  tl&«t 
there  was  any  literal  reaurreetion  of  tJke 
body,  as  Prof.  Stuart  (ii.  360,  476,  476), 
supposes,  and  as  is  supposed  by  those 
who  hold  to  a  literal  reign  of  Christ  on 
the  earth,  for  there  is  no  intimation   of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.    The  mean, 
ing,  then,  so  far  as  the  language  is  con. 
cemed,  must  be,  that  there  would  exist 
at  the  time  of  the  thousand  years,  a 
state  of  things  oe  «/the  martyrs  were 
raised  up  from  the  dead  —  an  honoring 
of  the  martyrs  aa  if  they  should  live  and 
reign  with  Christ^     Their  names  would 
be  vindicated;  their  principles  would  b« 
revived ;  they  would  be  exalted  in  pub» 
lie  estimation  above  other  men;  they 
would  be  raised  from  the  low  rank  in 
whioh  they  were  held  by  the  world  in 
times  of  persecution,  to  a  state  which 
might   well    be   represented   by   their 
sitting  with  Christ  on  the  throne  of 
government,  and  by  their  being  made 
visible  attendants  on  his  glorious  king- 
dom.   This  would  not  oceuir  in  respect 
to  the  rest  of  the  dead  —  even  the  pious 
dead  (ver.  5),  for  their  honors  and  re- 
wards would  be  reserved  for  the  great 
day  when  all  the  dead  should  be  judged 
according  to  their  deeds.    In  this  view 
of  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  there  is 
nothing  that  forbids  us  to  suppose  that 
the  martyrs  will  be  eo«i«ctoue  of  the 
honor  thus  done  to  their  names,  their 
memory,  and  their  principles  on  earth, 
or    that    this    consciousness    will    in- 
crease  their  joy  even  in  heaven.    This 
sense  of  the  passage  is  thus  expressed, 
substantially,  by  Archbishop  Whateley 
(Eaaaya  on  the  Future  State) :  "  It  may 
signify  not  the  literal  raising  of  dead 
men,  but  the  raising  up  of  an  increased 
Christian  seal  and  holiness :    the   re- 
vival in   the  Christian  church,  or  in 
some  considerable  portion  of  it,  of  the 
apirit  and  energy  of  t^e  noble  martyrs 
of  old  (even  as  John  the  Baptist  came 
in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Ellas) ;  so  that 
Christian  principles  shall  be  displayed 
in  action  throughout  the  world  in  an 
infinitely  greater  degree  than  ever  be- 
fore/'   This  view  of  the  signification  of 
the  word  lived  is  sustained  by  its  use  else 
where  in  the  Scriptures,  and  by  its  ooiia» 
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5  Bat  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived 

mon  QW  among  men.  Thus  in  this 
rerj  book,  cb.  xi.  11,  "And  after  three 
days  and  an  half,  the  Spirit  of  If/e  frovn 
God  entered  into  them,  and  they  stood 
upon  their  feet."  So  in  Esekiel,  in 
speaking  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
**  Thns  saith  the  Lord  God,  0  my 
people,  /  vill  open  yonr  gravetf  and 
eaiM0  you  to  come  up  out  of  your  gravetf 
and  bring  yon  into  the  land  of  Israel. 
And  ye  shiUl  know  that  I  am  the  Lord, 
when  I  have  opened  yoor  graves,  and 
brought  you  up  out  of  your  graves,  and 
shall  put  my  Spirit  in  you,  and  ye  shall 
live"  eh.  xzTii.  12-14.  So  in  Hosea, 
▼L  2,  **  After  two  days  he  will  revive  us 
[eause  us  to  live  again  ] ;  in  the  third 
day  he  will  raise  us  up,  and  we  shall 
live  in  his  sight"  So  in  the  Parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son :  "  This  thy  brother 
was  deeut,  and  ie  alive  again,"  Luke  zv. 
82.  So  in  Isaiah  zzvi.  19,  "  Thy  dead 
men  shall  live,  together  with  my  dead 
body  shall  they  arise."  The  following 
oztraot  from  D'Aubigne's  Hietory  of  the 
Reformationf  will  show  how  natural  it  is 
to  use  the  very  language  employed  here 
when  the  idea  is  intended  to  be  oon- 
reyed  of  reviving  former  principles  ae  if 
the  men  who  held  them  should  be  raised 
to  life  again.  It  is  the  language  of  the 
martyr  John  Hubs,  who,  in  speaking  of 
himself  in  view  of  a  remarkable  dream 
that  he  had,  said,  ''  I  am  no  dreamer, 
but  I  maintain  this  for  certain  fhat  the 
image  of  Christ  will  never  be  'effaced. 
They  [his  enemies]  have  wished  to 
destroy  it,  but  it  shall  be  painted  afresh 
in  all  hearts  by  much  better  preachers 
than  myself.  The  nation  that  loves 
Christ  will  rejoice  at  this.  And  /, 
awaking  from  among  the  dead,  and 
rieing,  eo  to  epeak,from  my  grave,  ehall 
leap  with  great  joy"  So  a  Brief  ad- 
dressed by  Pope  Adrian  to  the  Diet  at 
Nuremberg,  contains  these  words :  ''  The 
heretics  Hubs  and  Jerome  are  now  alive 
again  in  the  person  of  Martin  Luther." 
For  a  further  illustration  of  the  pas- 
sage, see  the  remarks  which  follow  (§  &) 
on  the  state  of  things  which  may  be 
expected  to  exist  in  the  time  referred 
to  in  vs.  4-6.  %  And  reigned  with 
Ohriet.    Were  exalted  in  their  prlnci- 

Eles,  and  in  their  personal  happiness  in 
eaven,  ae  if  they  occupied  the  throne 
with  him,  and  personally  shared   his 


not  again  until  the  thousand  yean 

honors  and  his  triumphs.  Who  can  tell, 
also,  whether  they  may  not  be  employed 
in  special  services  of  mercy,  in  adminis- 
tefiiig  the  affairs  of  his  government 
dulng  that  bright  and  happy  period? 
^  A  thoueand  yeare.  During  the  period 
when  Satan  will  be  bound,  and  when 
the  true  religion  will  have  the  as- 
cendency in  the  earth.    Notes,  ver.  2. 

6.  But  the  reet  of  the  dead.  In  contra- 
distinction from  tiie  beheaded  martyrs, 
and  from  those  who  had  kept  themselves 
pure  in  the  times  of  great  temptation. 
The  phrase  '  rest  of  the  dead'  here  would 
nlt>st  naturally  refer  to  the  tame  general 
elate  which  was  before  mentioned — the 
pious  dead.  The  meaning  is,  that  the 
martyrs  would  be  honored  as  if  they  were 
raised  up  and  the  others  not;  that  is, 
that  special  respect  would  be  shown  to 
their  principles,  their  memory,  and  their 
character!  In  other  words,  epeeial  honor 
would  be  shown  to  a  epirit  of  eminent 
piety  during  that  period,  above  the  com- 
mon  and  ordinary  piety  which  has  been 
manifested  in  the  church.  The  'rest  of 
the  dead' — ^the  pious  dead — would  indeed 
be  raised  up  and  rewarded,  but  they 
would  occupy  comparatively  humble 
places,  ae  if  they  did  not  partake  in  the 
exalted  triumphs  when  the  world  should 
be  subdued  to  the  Saviour.  Their  places 
in  honor,  in  rank,  and  in  reward,  would 
be  beneath  that  of  those  who  in  fiery  times 
had  maintained  unshaken  fidelity  to  the 
cause  of  truth.  \  Lived  not.  On  the 
word  lived,  see  Notes  on  ver.  4.  Thp  t  is, 
they  lived  not  during  that  period  in  the 
peculiar  sense  in  which  it  is  said  (ver.  4,) 
that  the  eminent  saints  and  martyrs 
lived.  They  did  not  come  into  remem- 
brance ;  their  principles  were  not  what 
then  characterised  the  church ;  they  did 
not  see,  as  the  martyrs  did,  their  princi- 
ples and  mode  of  life  in  the  ascendency, 
and  consequentiy  they  had  not  the  aug- 
mented happiness  and  honor  which  the 
more  eminent  saints  and  martyrs  had. 
IT  Until  the  thouwind  yeare  are  Jiniehed, 
Then  all  whe  were  truly  the  children  of 
God,  though  some  might  be  less  eminent 
than  others  had  been,  would  come  into 
remembrance,  and  would  have  their 
proper  place  in  the  rewards  of  heaven. 
The  language  here  is  not  necessarily  to 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  they  loould 
be  raised  up  then,  or  would  live  th«i^ 
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were  finished.  This  is  the  first 
resurrection. 

6  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that 
hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection : 

a  c2.ll;  21.8. 

whatever  maybe  true  on  that  point.  It 
is  merely  an  emphatic  mode  of  afSrming 
that  np  to  that  period  thev  toould  not  live 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  affinned  that 
the  others  would.  But  it  is  not  affirmed 
that  they  would  eyen  then  *  lire'  imme- 
diately. A  long  interval  might  elapse 
before  that  would  occur  in  the  general 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  See  the  Ana- 
lysis of  the  chapter,  f  Thi»  is  the  first 
reeurreetion.  Tfao  resurrection  of  the 
saints  and  martyrs,  as  specified  in  ver.  4. 
It  is  called  the  j^r«e  resurrection  in  con- 
tradistinction from  the  second  and  last — 
the  general  resurrection — when  all  the 
dead  ^ill  be  literally  raised  up  from  their 
graves,  and  assembled  for  the  judgment, 
ver.  12.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  what  is  called  here  the  '  first  resur- 
rection' will  resemble  the  real  and  literal 
resurrection  in  every  respect.  All  that 
is  meant  is,  that  there  will  be  such  a  re- 
semblance as  to  make  it  proper  to  call  it 
a  resurrection -~  a  coming  to  life  again. 
This  will  be,  as  explained  in  the  Notes 
on  ver.  4,  in  the  honor  done  to  the  mar- 
tyrs ;  in  the  restoration  of  their  principles 
as  the  great  actuating  principles  of  the 
church;  and  perhaps  in  the  increased 
happiness  conferred  on  them  in  heaven, 
and  in  their  being  employed  in  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  truth  in  the  world. 

6.  Bleeeed.  That  is,  his  condition  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  happy  or  a  favored 
one.  This  is  designed  apparently  to  sup- 
port and  encourage  those  who  in  the 
time  of  John  suffered  persecution,  or 
who  might  suffer  persecution  afterwards. 
IT  And  holy.  That  is,  no  one  will  be  thus 
honored  who  has  not  an  established 
character  for  holiness.  Holy  principles 
will  then  reign,  and  none  will  be  exalted 
to  that  honor  who  have  not  a  character 
for  eminent  sanctity.  ^  TTUit  hath  part 
in  the  firet  reeurreetion.  That  partici- 
pated in  it;  that  is,  who  is  associated 
with  those  who  are  thus  raised  up.  %  On 
ntch  the  eeeond  death  hath  no  power.  The 
^second  death'  is  properly  the  death 
which  the  wicked  will  experience  in  the 
world  of  woe.  See  ver.  14  The  mean- 
ing here  is,  Uiat  all  who  are  here  referred 


on  such  the  second  death  '  hath  no 
power,  but  they  shall  be  priests  ' 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall 
reign  with  him  a  thousand  years. 

h  Is.  61.  6;  &  1.  0. 

,  ito  as  having  part  in  the  first  resurrection, 
will  be  secure  against  that.  It  will  be 
one  of  the  blessed  privileges  of  heaven 
that  there  will  be  absolute  security 
against  death  in  any  and  every  form ; 
and  when  we  think  of  what  death  i«  here, 
and  still  more  when  we  think  of  '  the 
bitter  pains  of  the  second  death/  we  ma>' 
well  call  that  state  'blessed'  in  which 
there  will  be  eternal  exemption  from 
eith  er.  ^  But  they  ehall  be  priests  of  God 
and  of  Chrietf  ana  thaU  reign  toith  hinu 
See  Notes  on  chs.  i.  6,  v.  10. 

§  6.  Condition  of  the  world  in  the  pe- 
riod re/erred  to  in  vs.  4-6. 

I.  It  is  well  known  that  this  passage 
is  Ihe  principal  6ne  which  is  relied  on 
by  those  who  advocate  the  doctrine  of 
the  literal  reign  of  Christ  on  -the  earth 
for  a  thousand  years,  or  who  hold  what 
are  called  the  doctrines  of  the  '  second 
advent'  The  points  which  are  main- 
tained by  those  who  advocate  these  views, 
are,  substantially,  (a)  that  at  that  period 
Christ  will  descend  from  heaven  to  reign 
personally  upon  tho  earth;  (6)  that  he 
will  have  a  central  place  of  power  and 
authority,  probably  Jerusalem ;  (e)  that 
the  righteous  dead  will  then  be  raised, 
in  such  bodies  as  are  to  be  immortal; 
(d)  that  they  will  be  his  attendents,  and 
will  participate  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world ;  (e)  that  this  will  con- 
tinue during  the  period  of  a  thousand 
years;  (/)  that  the  world  will  be  subdued 
and  converted  during  this  period,  not  by 
moral  means,  but  by  '  a  new  dispensa- 
tion*—  by  the  power  of  the  Son  of  God ; 
and  (g)  that  at  the  close  of  this  period 
all  the  remaining  dead  will  be  raised, 
the  judgment  will  take  place,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  earth  will  be  consum- 
mated. 

The  opinion  here  adverted  to  was  held 
substantially  by  Papias,  Justin  Martyr, 
Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and  others  among 
the  Christian  Fathers,  and,  it  need  not 
be  said,  is  held  by  many  modern  exposi- 
tors  of  the  Bible,  and  by  large  numbers 
of  Christian  ministers  of  high  standing, 
and  other  Christians.  See  the  LiteraUsif 
passim.    The  opinion  of  the  CbriillMi 
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Fathers,  with  whiob  the  modern  Mitcral- 
iBtfl/  as  they  are  called,  snbstantiallj  co- 
incide, is  thus  stated  by  Hr.  Elliott : — 
**  This  resurreetion  is  to  be  literally  that 
of  departed  saints  and  martyrs,  then  at 
length  resuscitated  in  the  body  from 
death  and  the  grare ;  its  time  to  synchro- 
nize with,  or  Follow  instantly  after,  the 
destruction  of  the  beast  Antichrist^  on 
Christ's  personal  second  advent;  the 
binding  of  Satan  to  be  an  absolute  re- 
striction  of  the  power  of  hell  from  tempt- 
ing, deceiving,  or  injuring  mankind, 
throughout  a  literal  period  of  a  thousand 
years,  thence  calculated ;  the  government 
of  the  earth  during  its  continuance  to  be 
administered  by  Christ  and  the  risen 
saints — the  latter  being  now  myycXoi  — 
in  nature  like  angels ;  and  under  it,  all 
false  religion  having  been  put  down,  the 
Jews  and  saved  remnant  of  the  Gentiles 
been  converted  to  Christ,  the  earth  reno- 
vated by  the  fire  of  Antichrist's  destruc- 
tion, and  Jerusalem  made  the  universal 
capital,  there  wUl  be  a  realization  on 
earth  of  the  blessedness  depicted  in  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies,  as  well  as 
perhaps  of  that  too  which  is  associated 
with  the  new  Jerusalem  in  the  visions 
of  the  Apocalypse  —  until  at  length  this 
Millennium  having  ended,  and  Satan 
gone  forth  to  deceive  the  nations^  the 
final  conoummation  will  follow;  the  new- 
raised  ensmies  of  the  saints,  Gog  and 
Magog,  be  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven : 
and  then  the  general  resurrection  and 
judgment  take  place,  the  Devil  and  his 
servants  l^e  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire, 
and  the  Millennial  reign  of  the  saints 
extend  itself  into  one  of  eternal  dura- 
tion." Elliott  on  the  Apocalypse,  iv. 
177,  178. 

Mr.  Elliott's  own  opinion,  represent- 
ing, it  is  supposed,  that  of  the  great  body 
of  Uie  'Uteralists/  is  thus  expressed:  "It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  this  state 
of  things  and  of  feeling  in  professing 
Christendom  [a  feeling  of  carnal  securi- 
ty], all  suddenly,  and  unexpectedly,  and 
conspicuous  over  the  world  as  the  light- 
ning that  shineth  from  the  East  even 
unto  the  West,  the  second  advent  and 
appearing  of  Christ  will  take  place;  that 
at  the  accompanying  voice  of  the  Arch- 
angel, and  trump  of  God,  the  departed 
saints  of  either  dispensation  will  rise 
from  their  graves  to  meet  him  —  alike 
patriarchs,  and  prophets,  and  apostles, 
and  martyrs,  and  confessors — ^all  at  once 


and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  and  thea 
instantly  the  saints  living  at  the  time 
will  be  also  caught  up  to  meet  him  in 
the  air ;  these  latter  being  separated  out 
of  the  ungodly  nations,  as  when  a  shep- 
herd divides  his  sheep  from  the  goats, 
and  all,  both*  dead  and  living  sMnts, 
changed  at  the  moment  from  oomiption 
to  incormption,  from  dishonor  to  glory, 
though  with  very  different  degrees  of 
glory;  and  so  in  a  new  angelic  nature, 
to  take  part  in  the  judging  and  ruling  in 
this  world.  Meanwhile,  with  a  tremea- 
dous  earthquake  accompanying,  of  yio. 
lence  unknown  since  the  revolutions  of 
primeval  chaos,  an  earthquake  under 
which  the  Roman  world  at  least  is  to 
rock  to  and  fro  like  a  drunken  man,  the 
solid  crust  of  this  earth  shall  be  broken, 
and  fountains  burst  forth  from  its  inner 
deep,  not  as  once  of  water,  but  of  Uquid 
fire ;  and  that  the  flames  shall  consume 
the  Antichrist  and  his  confederate  kingi^ 
while  the  sword  also  does  its  work  of 
slaughter;  the  risen  saints  being  perha|w 
the  attendants  of  the  Lord's  glory  in  thia 
destruction  of  Antichrist,  and  assessors 
in  his  judgment  on  a  guilty  world.  And 
then  immediately  the  renovation  of  this 
our  earth  is  to  take  place,  its  soil  being 
purified  by  the  very  actbn  of  the  fire, 
and  the  Spirit  poured  out  from  on  high, 
in  a  yet  better  sense,  the  moral  face  of 
nature ;  the  shekinab>  or  personal  glory 
of  Christ  amidst  his  saints  being  mani- 
fested chiefly  in  the  Holy  Land  and  at 
Jerusalem,  but  the  whole  earth  partaking 
of  the  blessedness ;  and  thus  the  regene- 
ration of  all  things,  and  the  world's  re- 
demption from  the  curse^  having  their  ao- 
complishment,  according  to  the  promise, 
at  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God." 
iv.  224-231.* 

To  this  account  of  the  prevailing  opi- 
nion of  the  '  literalists'  in  interpreting 
the  passage  before  us,  there  should  be 
added  that  of  Prof.  Stuart,  who,  in  gene- 
ral, is  as  far  as  possible  from  sympa- 
thizing with  this  class  of  writers.  He 
says  in  his  explanation  of  the  expression 
Uhey  lived*  in  ver.  4>  ''There  would 
seem  to  remain,  therefore,  only  one 
meaning  which  can  be  consistentiy  given 
to  e^ijaav,  {they  lived],  viz. :  that  they  (the 
martyrs  who  renounced  the  beast)  are 
now  restored  to  life,  viz.,  such  life  as 
implies  thcTivification  of  the  body.  Not 

•  I  bare  sliffbtlj  abrid^d  thi«  putafe,  but  baT«  r« 
taiD«d  the  aeiiM. 
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to  a  union  of  the  soul  with  a  gross  mate- 
rial body  indeed,  bat  with  such  an  one 
as  the  saints  in  general  will  have  at  the 
final  resurrection  —  a  spiritual  body. 
1  Cor.  XT.  44.  In  no  other  way  can  this 
resurrection  be  ranked  as  coirelate  with 
the  second  resurrection  named  in  the 
sequel."  ii.  360.  So  again,  £zonrsus  tL 
(vol.  ii  p.  476),  he  says,  ''  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can,  on  the  ground  of  exegesis, 
fairly  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  John 
has  taught  in  the  passage  before  us,  that 
there  wiii  he  a  re9urrectioH  of  the  martpr- 
$a%nt9f  at  the  commencement  of  the  period 
after  Satan  »haU  have  been  ehut  up  in  the 
dungeon  of  the  great  ahyet"  This  opi- 
nion he  defends  at  length,  pp.  476-490. 
Prof.  Stuart^  indeed,  maintains  that  the 
martyrs  thus  raised  up  will  be  taken  to 
heaven  and  reign  wiUi  Christ  there,  and 
opposes  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  literal 
reign  on  the  earth.  IL  480.  The  risen 
saints  and  martyrs  are  to  be  **  enthroned 
with  Christ ;  that  is,  they  are  to  be  where 
he  dwells,  and  where  he  will  continue  to 
dwell,  until  he  shall  make  his  descent  at 
the  final  jqdgment-day." 

IL  In  regard  to  tliese  riews  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
under  consideration,  I  would  make  ^e 
following  remarks: — 

(1)  There  is  strong  preeumptive  evi- 
dence against  tiiis  interpretation,  and 
especially  against  the  main  point  in  the 
doctrine  —  tiiat  there  will  be  a  lUeral 
reeurrection  of  the  bodies  of  the  saints  at 
the  beginning  of  that  Millennial  period 
to  live  and  reign  with  Christ  on  earth — 
from  the  following  circumstances : — (a) 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  this 
doctrine,  if  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
at  all,  is  found  in  this  one  passage  only. 
It  is  not  pretended  thai  there  is  in  any 
other  place  a  direct  affirmation  that  this 
will  literally  occur,  nor  would  the  advo- 
cates for  that  opinion  undertake  to  jhow 
that  it  is  fairly  implied  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Bible.  But  it  is  strange,  not  to 
si^  improbable,  that  the  dootrhie  of  the 
li^ral  resurrection  of  the  righteous  a 
thousand  years  before  the  wicked^  should 
bo  announced  in  one  passage  only.  If  it 
were  so  announoed  in  plain  and  unam- 
biguous language,  I  admit  that  the  be- 
Uever  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scrip- 
tures would  be  bound  to  receive  it ;  but 
this  is  so  contrary  to  the  usual  method 
of  the  Scriptures  on  .all  great  and  im- 
portant doctrines^  that  this  circu  instance 
4« 


should  lead  us  at  least  to  dottbt  whether 
the  passage  is  correctly  interpreted.   The 
resurrection  of  the  dead  is  a  subject  on 
which  the  Saviour  often  dwelt  in  his  in- 
structions ;  it  is  a  subject  which  the  apos- 
tles discussed  very  frequenUy  and    at 
great  length  in  their  preaching,  and  in 
their,  wrings ;  it  is  presented  by  them 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  for  the  con- 
solation  of  Christians  in  time  of  trouble, 
and  with  reference  to  the  condition  of 
the  world  at  the  winding  up  of  human 
afifairs ;  and  it  is  strange  that  in  respect 
to  so  important  a  doctrine  as  this,  if  it 
be  true,  there  is  not  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament,  a  hint,  an  intimation, 
an  allusion,  that  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose  that  the  righteous  are  to  be  raised 
in  this  manner,    (h)  If  this  is  a  true 
doctrine,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  a  clear  and  unambiguous  state- 
ment of  it  would  be  made.    Certainly  if 
there  is  but  one  statement  on  the  subject, 
that  might  be  expected  to  be  a  perfectly 
clear  one.     It  would  be  a  statement 
about  which  there  could  be  no  diversity 
of  opinion,  concerning  which  those  who 
embraced  it  might  foe  expected  to  hold  the 
same  views.    But  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  this  is  so  in  regard  to  this  passage. 
It  occurs  in  the  book  which  of  all  the 
books  in  tiie  Bible  is  most  distinguished 
for  figures  and  symbols;  it  cannot  be 
maintained  that  it  is  directly  and  clearly 
affirmed;  and  it  is  not  so  taught  that 
there  is  any  uniformity  of  view  among 
those  who  profess  to  hold  it.    In  nothing 
has  there .  been  greater  diversity  among 
men  than  in  the  opinions  of  those  who 
profess  to  hold  the  *  literal*  views  re- 
specting the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on 
the  earth.    But  this  fact  assuredly  af- 
fords preeumptive  evidence  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  literal  resurrection  of  the 
saints  a  thousand  years  befo/e  the  rest 
of  the  dead  is  not  intended  to  be  taught, 
(c)  It  is  presumptive  proof  against  this, 
that  nothing  is  said  of  the  employment 
of  those  who  are  raised  up ;  of  the  reason 
why  they  are  raised ;  of  the  new  circum- 
stances of  their  being;  and  of  their  con- 
dition when  the  thousand  years  shall 
have  ended.    In  so  important  a  matter 
as  this,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
whole  subject  would  be  left  to  a  single 
hint  in  a  symbolical  representation — de- 
pending on  the  doubtful  meaning  of  a 
single  word,  and  with  nothing  V>  enable 
us  to  determine  with  absolute  certainty 
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that  this  muat  be  the  meaning,  {d)  If 
it  be  meant  that  this  is  a  description  of 
the  reanrrection  of  the  rigkteou$  as  snch 
— embracing  all  the  righteous — then  it 
is  wholly  nnlike  all  the  other  desorip- 
ttons  of  the  resnrrection  of  the  righteous 
that  we  hare  in  the  Bible.  Here  the 
aeeoont  is  oonfined  to  '  U&ose  tiiat  were 
beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesos/  and 
to  '  those  who  had  not  worshipped  the 
beast'  If  the  righteons  as  snoh  are  here 
referred  to,  why  are  these  particular 
classes  specified  ?  Why  are  not  the  usual 
general  terms  employed  ?  Why  is  the 
account  of  the  resurrection  confined  to 
these  ?  Blsewhere  in  the  Scriptures  the 
account  of  the  resurreodon  is  giren  in 
the  most^enero^  terms  (comp.  Matt  xzr. 
41 ;  John  v.  28,  29,  iv.  64 ;  Rom.  iL  7 ; 
1  Cor.  TV,  23;  PhU.  iU.  20,  21 ;  2  Thess. 
i.  10  i  Heb.  ix.  28 ;  1  John  U.  28,  29,  iiL 
2),  and  if  this  had  been  the  designed 
reference  here,  it  is  inconceivable  why 
the  statement  should  be  limited  to  the 
martyrs,  and  to  those  who  have  evinced 
great  fidelity  in  the  midst  of  temptations 
and  allurements  to  apostaoy.  These  cir- 
cumstances furnish  strong  presumptitft 
proofe,  at  least,  against  the  doctrine  that 
^s.ere  is  to  be  a  literal  resurrection  of  aU 
th^  saints  at  the  beginning  of  t^e  Millen* 
nial  period.  Comp.  "  Ghritt^t  Seeoud 
(hmiwg"  by  Rey.  David  Brown,  p.  219, 
seq. 

(2)  In  reference  to  many  of  the  views 
necessarily  implied  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
'  Second  Advent;'  and  avowed  j)y  those 
who  hold  that  dooUine,  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  they  receive  any  counte- 
nance or  support  from  this  passage.  In 
the  language  of  Prof.  Stuart  (com.  ii. 
479),  there  is  '<not  a  word  of  Christ's 
descent  to  the  eurth  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Millennium.  Nothing  of  the  literal 
assembling  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine; 
nothing  of  the  Messiah's  temporal  reign 
on  earth;  nothing  of  the  overflowing 
abundance  of  worldly  peace  and  plenty." 
Indeed,  in  all  this  passage,  there  is  not 
the  remotest  hint  of  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  the  reign  of  Christ  as  a 
literal  king  upon  the  earth ;  nothing  of 
his  having  a  splendid  capital  at  Jerusa- 
lem or  any  where  else ;  nothing  of  a  new 
dispensation  of  a  miraculous  kind ;  no- 
thing of  the  renovation  of  the  earth  to 
fit  it  for  the  abode  of  the  risen  saints. 
All  this  is  the  mere  work  of  fancy,  and 
no  man  can  pretend  that  it  is  to  be  found 
in  this  passage. 


(3)  Kor  is  there  any  thing  here  of 
a  literal  resurrection  of  the  hodif  of 
the  dead,  as  Prof.  Stuart  himself  sup- 
poses. It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
a  scholar  so  accurate  as  Prof.  Stuart  is, 
and  one  too  who  has  so  little  sympathy 
with  the  doctrines  connected  with  a 
literal  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth, 
should  have  lent  the  sanction  of  his 
name  to  perhaps  the  most  objectionable 
of  aU  the  dogmas  connected  with  HmX 
view — ^the  opinion  that  the  hodiet  of  the 
saints  will  be  raised  up  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Millennial  period.  Of  this  there 
is  not  one  word,  one  intimation,  one  hint 
in  the  passage  before  us.  John  says 
expressly,  and  at  if  to  guard  <A«  point 
from  aU  po**ihlt  danger  of  thit  eonitrue- 
tion,  that  he  'saw  the  80UI.B  of  them 
that  irere  beheaded  for  the  witness  of 
Jesus ;'  he  saw  them  *  living  and  '  reign- 
ing' with  Christ — raised  to  exalted  honor 
during  that  period,  as  if  they  had  been 
raised  from  the  d€»Ml;  but  he  nowhere 
mentions  or  intimates  that  they  were 
raised  up  from  their  graves ;  that  they 
were  clothed  with  bodies;  that  they 
had  their  residence  now  literally  on 
the  earth;  or  that  they  were  in  any 
way  otherwise  than  disembodied  spirits. 
There  is  not  even  one  word  of  their' 
having  '  a  tpiritwU  body  J 

(4)  There  are  poHtivo  arguments, 
nrhieh  are  perfectly  decisive,  against  the 
interpretation  which  supposes  that  the 
bodies  of  the  saints  will  be  raised  up  at 
the  begfinning  of  the  Millennial  period 
to  reign  with  Christ  on  the  earth  for  a 
thousand  years.  Among  these  are  the 
following :  — 

(a)  If  the  'first  resurrection'  mean 
rising  from  the  grave  in  immortal  and 
glorified  bodies,  we  do  not  need  th^  as- 
surance (ver.  6)  that  ''on  such  the  se- 
cond death  hath  no  power;"  that  is, 
that  they  would  not  perish  for  ever. 
That  would  be  a  matter  of  course,  and 
there  was  no  necessity  for  such  a  state- 
ment But  if  it  be  supposed  that  tlif 
main  idea  is  that  the  prineiplet  of  the 
martyrs  and  of  the  most  eminent  sainta 
would  be  revived  and  would  live — cm  4/ 
the  dead  were  raised  np — and  would  be 
manifested  bv  those  who  were  in  mortal 
bodies — men  living  on  ihe  earth — then 
there  would  be  a  propriety  in  saying  that 
all  such  were  exempt  from  tiie  danger 
of  the  second  death.  Onee  indeed  they 
would  die.;  but  the  eecond  death  could 
not  reach  them.    Comp.  Rev.  ii.  10, 11. 
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(6)  In  the  i^^ole  passage  there  are 
hnttwo  classes  ri  men  referred  to.  There 
are  those  'who  have  part  in  the  first 
resurrection;'  that  is^  according  to  the 
supposition,  all  the  saints,*  and  there 
axe  those  oyer  whom  '  the  second  death' 
hat  power.  Into  which  of  these  classes 
are  we  to  put  the  myriads  of  men  having 
flesh  and  hlood  who  are  to  people  the 
world  daring  the  Millennium?  They 
haye  no  part  in  'the  first  resurrection' 
if  it  be  a  bodily  one.  Are  they  then 
given  over  to  the  power  of  the  *  second 
death  ?'  But  if  the  '  first  resurrection'  be 
regarded  as  figurative  and  spiritual,  then- 
the  statement  that  those  who  are  actu- 
ated by  the  spirit  of  the  martyrs  and  of 
the  eminent  saints  shall  not  experience 
the  '  second  death/  is  '  seen  to  have 
meaning  and  pertinency. 

(e)  The  mention  of  the  timt  during 
which  they  are  to  reign,  if  it  be  literally 
understood,  is  coniarary  to  the  whole 
statement  t)f  the  Bible  in  other  places. 
They  are  to  '  live  and  reign  with  Christ' 
a  thousand  year;  What  then?  Are 
they  to  live  no  longer?  Are  they  to 
reign  no  longer  with  him?  This  sup> 
position  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  cur- 
rent statement  in  the  Scriptures,  whioh 
is,  that  they  are  to  live  and  reign  with 
him  for  ever,  1  Thess.  iv.  17 :  **  And  bo 
shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord"  Accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  the  '  literalists,'  the 
declaration  that  they  'should  live  and 
reign  with  Christ,'  considered  as  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Millennial 
state,  is  to  terminate  with  the  thousand 
years — ^for  this  is  the  promise,  according 
to  that  view,  that  they  should  thus  live 
and  reign.  But  it  need  not  be  said  that 
this  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  current 
doctrine  of  the  Bible,  that  they  are  to 
live  and  reign  with  him  for  ever. 

(d)  A  farther  objection  to  this  view  is, 
that  the  wicked  part  of  the  world — "the 
rest  of  the  dead  who  lived  not  again  un- 
til the  thousand  years  were  finished," 
must  of  course  be  expected  to  'live 
again '^' in  the  same  bodily  sense  when 
those  thousand  years  were  finished.  But 
so  far  from  this,  there  is  no  mention  of 
their  living  then.  When  the  thousand 
years  are  finished,  Satan  is  loosed  for  a 
season ;  then  the  nations  are  roused  to 
opposition  against  God;  then  there  is  a 
conflict,  and  the  hostile  forces  are  over- 
thrown ;  and  then  comes  the  final  judg- 
vent.    During  all  tl>ui  time  we  sead  of 


no  resurrection  at  all.    The  period  aftM 
this  is'  to  be  filled  up  with  something 
besides  the  resurrection  of  '  the  rest  of 
the  dead.'    There  is  no  intimation,  as 
the  literal  construction  as  it  is  claimed 
would  demand,  that  immediately  after 
the  'thousand  years  are  finished'  the 
'rest  of  the  dead'— the  wicked  dead — 
would  be  raised  up;  nor  is  there  any  in. 
timation  of  such  a  resurrection  until  all 
the  dead  are  raised  up  for  the  final  trial, 
ver.  12.    But  every  consideration  de- 
mands, if  the  interpretation  of  the  '  lite- 
ralists'  be  correct,  that  the  'rest  of  Uie 
dead' — the  unconverted  dead — should 
be  raised  up  immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  Millennial  period,  and  be  raised 
up  as  a  distinct  and  separate  class. 

(e)  There  is  no  intimation  in  the  pas- 
sage  itself  that  the  righteous  will  be 
raised  up  ae  euch  in  ttis  period,  and  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  passage  is 
contrary  to  that  supposition.  There  are 
but  two  classes  mentioned  as  having  part 
in  the  first  resurrection.  They  are  those 
who  were  '  beheaded  for  the  witness  of 
Jesus,'  and  those  who  'had  not  wor- 
shipped the  beast;'  that  is,  the  martyrs, 
and  those  who  had  been  eminent  for 
their  fidelity  to  the  Saviour  in  times  of 
great  temptation  and  trial.  There  is  no 
mention  of  the  resurrection  of  the  right- 
eous as  such  —  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
great  body  of  the  redeemed ;  and  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  this  refers  to  a  lite- 
ral resurrection,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  apply  it,  according  to  any  just  rules 
of  interpretation,  to  any  more  than  the 
two  classes  that  are  specified.  By  what 
rules  of  interpretation  is  it  made  to  teach 
that  all  the  righteous  will  be  raised  up 
on  that  occasion,  and  will  live  on  the 
earth  daring  Uiat  long  period  ?  In  this 
view  of  the  matter,  the  passage  does  not 
express  the  doctrine  that  the  whole 
church  of  God  will  be  raised  bodily  from 
the  grave.  And  supposing  it  had  been 
the  design  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  teach 
this,  is  it  credible,  when  there  are  so 
many  clear  expressions  in  regard  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  that  so  import- 
ant a  doctrine  should  have  been  reserved 
for  one  single  passage  so  obscure,  and 
where  the  great  mass  of  the  readers  of 
the  Bible  in  all  ages  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive it  ?  That  is  not  the  way  in  which, 
in  the  Scriptures,  great  and  momentous 
doctrines  ar»  communicated  to  mankind. 

(/)  The  fidr  «tat«ment  in  yp.  11-15 
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is,  that  till  the  dcatl  will  then  be 
raued  up,  and  be  Judged.  Tbia  la  im> 
plied  in  the  general  expressions  there 
need  — '  the  dead,  small  and  great ;'  the 
'book  of  life  was  opened' — as  if  not 
opened  before ;  '  the  dead' — tUl  the  dead 
—'were  judged  oak  of  those  things  whioh 
were  written  in  the  bo<^ ;'  '  the  sea  garo 
np  the  dead  which  were  in  it>  and  death 
and  hell  (hades)  delirered  up  tbe  dead 
which  were  in  them.'  This  is  entirely 
ineonslsteBt  with  the  tuppodtion  that  a 
large  park  of  the  race  —  to  wit,  all  the 
righteous  — >  had  been  before  raised  up ; 
haid  passed  the  solemn  judgment;  had 
been  elothed  with  their  immortal  bodies, 
and  had  been  admitted  to  a  joint-reign 
with  the  Sayiour  on  his  throne.  In  the 
last  judgment^  what  place  are  they  to 
occupy  ?  In  what  sense  are  (Acy  to  be 
raised  up  and  judged?  Would  such  a 
representation  hare  been  made  as  is 
found  in  ys.  11-16,  if  it  had  been  de- 
signed to  teach  that  a  large  part  of  the 
race  had  been  already  raised  up,  and  had 
reoeired  the  approrid  of  their  judge  ? 

(g)  This  representation  is  wholly  in- 
consistent, not  only  with  ys.  11-16,  but 
with  the  uniform  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures that  all  the  righteout  amd  the  toieked 
toill  he  judged  together,  and  both  at  the 
coming  of  uhriet.  On  no  point  are  the 
statements  of  the  BiUe  more  uniform 
and  explicit  than  on  this,  and  it  Would 
seem  that  the  declarations  had  been  of 
design  so  made  that  there  should  be  no 
possibility  of  mistake.  I  refer  for  full 
proof  on  this  point  to  the  following  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament :  Matt  z. 
32,  33,  compared  with  Mark  yiii.  38  j 
Key.  xxiL  12-16 ;  Matt.  xri.  24r-27,  yii. 
21-23,  zxy.  10,  31-46,  xilL  30,  38-43; 
John  y.  28,  29;  Acts  zyiii.  31 ;  Rom.  ii. 
5-16;  2  Cor.  y.  9-11;  1  Cor.  iv.  6;  2 
Thess.  i.  <^10 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  12-16 ;  1  John 
u.  28,  iy.  17;  Rey.  iii.  6;  1  OHm.  y.  24, 
26;  Rom.  xiy.  10,  12;  2  Pet  iU.  7,  10, 
12;  Rey.  zz.  11-16.  It  is  utterly  tm- 
poeexble  to  explain  these  passages  on 
any  other  supposition  than  that  they  are 
intended  to  teach  that  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked  will  be  judged  together,  and 
both  at  the  coming  of  Christ  And,  if 
this  is  so,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
explain  them  consistently  with  the  yiew 
that  all  the  righteous  will  have  been 
already  raised  up  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Miliennium  in  their  immortal  and  glori- 
fied bodies,  and  that  they  haye  been 


solemnly  approyed  by  the  Sayionr,  and 
admitted  to  a  participation  in  his  glory. 
Nothing  could  be  more  irreconcilable 
than  these  two  yiews,  and  it  seems  to 
me,  therefore^  that  the  objections  to  the 
literal  resurrection  of  the  saints  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Millennial  period  are 
insuperable. 

UL  The  following  points,  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  proposed, 
are  implied  in  this  statement  respecting 
the  'first  resurrection,'  and  these  will 
clearly  comprise  all  that  is  stated  on  the 
subject 

(1)  There  will  be  a  reyiying,  and  a 
preyalence  of  the  spirit  which  actuated 
the  saints  in  the  best  days,  and  a  restcMr- 
aUon  of  their  principles  as  the  grand 
principles  which  will  control  and  goyem 
the  church,  ae  if  tiie  in<>st  eminent  saints 
were  raised  again  iV.>ni  the  dead,  and 
liyed  and  acted  upon  the  earth. 

(2)  Their  memory  will  then  be  saered- 
ly  cherished,  and  they  will  be  honored 
on  the  earth  with  the  honor  whioh  is  due 
to  their  names,  and  which  they  should 
haye  receiyed  when  in  the  land  of  the 
liying.  They  will  be  no  longer  cast  out 
and  reproached;  no  longer  held  up  to 
obloquy  and  scorn ;  no  longei^  despised 
and  forgotten,  but  there  will  be  a  reyiying 
of  sacred  regard  for  their  principles,  ae 
if  they  liyed  on  the  earth,  and  had  the 
honor  which  was  due  them. 

(3)  There  will  be  a  state  of  things 
upon  the  earth  as  if  they  thus  liyed  and 
were  thus  honored.  Religion  will  no 
l<mger  be  trampled  under  foot»  but  will 
triumph.  In  all  parts  of  the  earth  it  will 
haye  the  ascendency,  as  if  the  most  emi- 
nent saints  of  past  ages  liyed  and  reigned 
with  the  Son  of  God  in  his  kingdom.  A 
spiritual  kingdom  will  be  set  up  with  the 
Son  of  God  at  the  head  of  it,  which  will 
be  a  kingdom  of  eminent  holiness,  as  if 
the  saints  of  the  best  days  of  the  church 
should  come  book  to  the  earth  and  dwell 
upon  it  The  ruUng  influence  in  the 
world  will  be  the  religion  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  the  principles  which  haye 
goyemed  the  most  holy  of  his  people. 

(4)  It  may  be  implied  that  the  saints 
and  mar^s  of  other  times  will  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Sayiour  in  embassies  of 
mercy;  in  yisitations  of  grace  to  our 
world  to  carry  forward  the  great  work 
of  salyation  on  earth.  Nothing  forbids 
the  idea  that  the  saints  in  heayen  may 
be  thus    employed,   and  in   this    long 
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7  And  when  the  thousand  years 
are  expired,  Satan  shall  be  loosed 
oat  of  his  prison. 


period  of  a  tbousaod  years,  it  may  be 
that  they  will  be  occupied  in  such  mes- 
sages and  ^encies  of  mercy  to  our  world 
as  they  baye  never  been  before  —  <u  if 
they  were  raised  from  the  dead,  and  were 
employed  by  the  Redeemer  to  carry 
forward  his  purposes  of  mercy  to  man- 
kind. 

(5)  In  connexion  with  these  tilings, 
and  in  consequence  of  these  things,  tlroy 
maybe,  during  that  period,  exalted  to 
higher  happiness  and  honor  in  heaTcn. 
The  restoration  of  their  principles  to 
the  earth;  the  Christian  remembrance 
of  their  virtues ;  the  prevalence  of  those 
truths  to  establish  which  they  laid  down 
their  lives,  would  in  itself  exalt  them, 
and  would  increase  their  joy  in  heaven. 
All  this  would  be  well  represented,  in 
vision,  by^  a  resurrection  of  ihe  dead ; 
and  admitting  that  this  was  all  that  was 
intended,  the  representation  of  John 
here  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  ap- 
propriate. What  could  better  symbolize 
it — and  we  mu^t  remember  that  this  is 
a  symbol  —  than  to  say  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period  there  was,  as 
it  were,  a  solemn  preparation  for  a  judg- 
ment, and  that  the  departed  dead  seemed 
to  stand  there,  and  tiiat  a  sentence  was 
pronounced  in  their  favor,  and  that  they 
became  associated  with  the  Son  of  God 
in  the  honors  of  his  kingdom,  and  that 
their  principles  were  now  to  reign  and  tri- 
umph in  the  earth,  and  that  the  king- 
dom which  they  labored  to  establish 
would  be  set  up  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  t!hat  in  high  purposes  of  mercy 
and  benevolence  during  that  period 
they  would  be  employed  in  maintaining 
and  extending  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion in  the  world?  Admitting  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  intended  to  represent 
these  things,  and  these  only,  no  more 
appropriate  symbolical  language  could 
have  been  used ;  none  that  would  more 
accord  with  the  general  style  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation. 

7.  And  when  the  thousand  yeart  are 
expired.  See  ver.  2.  ^  Sqtan  thall  he 
loosed  out  of  hia  prison.  See  ver.  3. 
That  is,  a  state  of  things  will  then  occur 
as  if  Satan  should  be  for  a  time  let  leese 
40* 


8  And  shall  go  out  to  deceive 
the  nations  which  are  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth,  Gog  •  and 

a  £ze,  38. 2,  39. 1. 

again,  and  should  bo  permitted  to  go  as 
formerly  oyer  the  world.  Ko  intima. 
tion  is  givea  why  or  koto  he  would  be 
thus  released  from  his  prison.  We  are 
not,  however,  to  infer  that  it  would  be 
a  mere  arbitrary  act  on  the  part  of  God. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  be  supposed  is, 
that  there  would  be,  in  certain  parts  of 
the  world,  a  temporary  outbreak  of 
wickedness,  as  if  Satan  were  for  a  time 
released  from  his  chains. 

8.  And  shall  go  out  to  deceive  the 
nations.  See  Notes  on  ch.  xii.  0.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  he  would  again, 
for  a  time,  act  in  his  true  character,  and 
in  some  way  delude  the  nations  once 
more.  In  what  way^liis  would  be  done 
is  not  stated.  It  would  be,  however^ 
clearly  an  appeal  to  the  wicked  passions 
of  mankind,  exciting  a  hope  that  they 
might  yet  overthrow  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  the  earth,  f  Which  are  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  earth.  Literally 
corners  of  the  earth,  as  if  the  earth  were 
one  extended  square  plain.  The  earth 
is  usually  spoken  of  as  divided  into 
four  parts  or  quarters — the  eastern,  tiie 
western,  the  northern,  and  the  southern. 
It  is  implied  here  that  the  deception  or 
apostacy  referred  to  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  one  spot  or  portion  of  the  world, 
but  would  extend  idfar.  The  idea  seems 
to  be,  that  during  that  period,  though 
there  would  be  a  general  prevalence  of 
the  gospel,  and  a  general  diffusion  of 
its  blessings,  yet  that  the  earth  would 
not  be  entirely  under  its  influence,  and 
especially  that  the  native  character  of 
the  human  heart  would  not  be  changed. 
Man,  under  powerful  temptations,  would 
be  liable  to  be  deluded  by  the  great 
master  spirit  that  has  so  often  corrupted 
the  race.  Once  more  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  make  the  trial,  and  then  his 
power  would  for  ever  come  to  an  end. 
^  Oog  <in4  Magog.  The  name  Oog  oc- 
curs as  the  name  of  a  prince,  in  Ezek. 
xxxviiL  2,  3, 16,  18,  xxxix.  1,  11.  Ke 
is  an  invader  of  the  land  of  Israel,  the 
chief  prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal," 
Esek.  xxxyiii.  2.  Magog  is  also  men- 
tioned in  Ezek.  xxzviii.  2,  **  the  land  9f 
1  Magog,"  and  m  Esek.  xxxix.  6,  <<I  wiU 
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Magog,  to  *  gather  them  together 
«  e.  le.  u. 

lend  a  fire  on  Magog."  As  the  terms 
are  osed  in  the  Old  Testament^  the  re- 
presentation would  seem  to  be  that  Qog 
was  the  king  of  a  people  oalled  Magog, 
The  signification  of  the  names  is  un- 
known, and  consequently  nothing  can 
be  determined  aboat  the  meaning  of  this 
passage  from  that  source.  Nor  is  there 
much  known  about  thejMop^tf  who  are  re- 
ferred to  by  Ezekiel.  His  representation 
would  seem  to  be,  that  a  great  and  pow- 
erful  people,  dwelling  in  the  extreme  re- 
cesses of  the  North  (oh.  xxxviiL  15,  zxzix. 
2),  would  invade  the  holy  land  after  the 
return  from  the  exile,  ch.  xxxviiL  8-12. 
It  is  oommonly  supposed  that  they  were 
Se^hiant,  residing  between  the  Caspian 
and  Enxine  Seas,  or  in  the  region  of 
Mount  Caucasus.  Thus  Josephus  (Ant, 
i.  6,  3)  has  dropped  the  Hebrew  word 
Magog,  and  rendered  it  by  Zx^^ai — 
Sey^ian9  ;  and  so  does  Jerome.  Suidas 
renders  it  Uipvai^'Pertiani;  but  this 
does  not  materially  vary  the  view,  since 
the  word  Seyikiant  among  the  ancient 
writers  is  a  ooUeoUre  word  to  denote  all 
the  north-eastern,  unknown,  barbarous 
tribes.  Among  the  Hebrews,  the  name 
Magog,  also,  would  seem  to  denote  all 
the  unknown  barbarous  tribes  about  the 
Caucasian  Mountains.  The  fact  that 
the  names  Gog  and  Magog  are  in  Ese- 
kiel  associated  with  Meshech  and  Tubal 
seems  to  determine  the  looimty  of  these 
people,  for  those  two  countries  lie 
between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas, 
or  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the 
Euxine  Sea.  Rosenm.  Bih,  Oeog.  i.  p. 
240.  The  people  of  that  region  were, 
it  seems,  a  terror  to  Middle  Asia,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Scythians  were 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Inter- 
eourse  with  such  distant  and  savage 
nations  was  scarcely  possible  in  ancient 
tim«8;  and  hence,  from  their  numbers 
and  strength,  they  were  regarded  with 
great  terror,  just  as  the  Scythians 
were  regarded  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  as  the  Tartars  were 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  this  manner 
they  became  an  appropriate  Sjrmbol  of 
rude  and  savage  people;  of  enemies 
fierce  and  warlike ;  of  foes  to  be  dreaded ; 
and  as  such  they  were  referred  to  by 
both  Ezekiel  and  John.  It  has  been 
made  a  question  wheU&er  Eaekiel  and! 


to  batde :  the  number  of  whom  ia 
as  the  sand  of  the  sea. 

John  do  not  refer  to  the  same  period, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  that 
question  here.  All  that  is  needful  to  be 
understood  is,  that  John  means  to  say 
that  at  the  time  referred  to,  there  would 
be  formidable  enemies  of  the  church 
who  might  be  compared  with  the  dread- 
ed dwellers  in  the  land  of  Magog;  or, 
that  after  this  long  period  of  Millennial 
tranquillity  and  peace,  there  would  be  a 
state  of  things  which  might  be  properly 
compared  with  the  invasion  of  the  holy 
land  by  the  dreaded  barbarians  of  Ma- 
gog or  Scythia.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  any  particular  country  is 
referred  to,  or  that  there  would  be  any 
one  portion  of  the  earth  which  the  gos- 
pel would  not  reach,  and  which  would 
be  still  barbarous,  heathen,  and  savage : 
aU  that  is  necessary  to  be  supposed  is, 
that  though  religion  would  generally 
prevail,  human  nature  would  remain 
essentially  corrupt  and  unchanged ;  and 
that,  therefore,  from  causes  which  are 
not  stated,  there  might  yet  be  a  fearful 
apostacy,  and  a  somewhat  general  pre- 
valence of  iniquity.  This  would  be 
nothing  more  than  haa  occurred  after  the 
most  favored  times  in  the  church,  and 
nothing  more  than  human  nature  would 
exhibit  at  any  time,  if  all  restraints  were 
withdrawn,  and  men  were  suffered  to 
act  out  their  native  feelings.  Why  this 
will  be  permitted,*  what  causes  will 
bring  it  about ;  what  subordinate  agen- 
cies will  be  employed,  is  not  said,  and 
coigectnre  would  be  vain.  The  reader 
who  wishes  more  information  in  regard 
to  Gog  and  Magog,  may  consult  Prof. 
Stuart  on  this  book,  vol.  ii.  pp.  364-368, 
and  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 
Comp.  especially  Rosenmiiller  on  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  2.  See  also  Sale's  Koran,  Pre. 
Dia,  ^  4,  and  the  Koran  itself.  Sura  xviii. 
94,  and  xxi.  95.  f  To  gather  them  to- 
gether to  battle,  A»  if  to  assemble  them 
for  war ;  that  is,  a  state  of  things  would 
exist  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  true  religion, 
tie  if  distant  and  barbarous  nations 
should  be  aroused  to  make  war  on  the 
church  of  God.  The  meaning  is,  that 
there  would  be  an  awakened  hostility 
against  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the 
earth.  See  Notes  on  ch.  xvL  14.  f  The 
number  of  whom  t«  aa  the  aand  ^  the 
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•fa.  A  oommon  comparison  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  denote  a  great  multitude.  Gen. 
xxii.  ir,  xxxii.  12,  xli.  49;  1  Sam.  xiu. 
5 ;  1  Kings  iv.  20,  et  al, 

Z  c.  Condition  o/ thing*  in  the  period 
re/erred  to  in  va.  7,  8. 

(1)  This  will  occur  at  the  close  of  the 
Millennial  period  —  the  period  of  the 
thousand  years.  It  is  not  said,  indeed, 
that  it  would  be  immediately  after  that: 
but  the  statement  is  explicit  that  it  will 
be  after  that,  or  ''when  the  thousand 
years  are  expired."  There  may  be  an 
interval  before  it  shall  be  accomplished 
of  an  indefinite  time ;  the  alienation  and 
corruption  may  be  gndual ;  a  considera- 
ble period  may  elaps»  before  the  apos- 
tacy  shall  assume  an  organized  form,  or, 
in  the  language  of  John,  before  the  hosts 
shall  "  be  gathered  to  battle,"  but  it  is  to 
be  the  next  marked  and  prominent  event 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  is  to  pre- 
cede the  final  consummation  of  all  things. 

(2)  This  will  be  a  brief  period.  Com- 
pared  with  the  long  period  of  prosperity 
that  preceded  it,*and  perhaps  compared 
with  the  long  period  that  shall  follow  it 
before  the  final  judgment,  it  will  be  short. 
Thus  in  ver.  3,  it  is  said  that  Satan 
''must  be  loosed  a  little  season"  See 
Notes  on  that  verse.  There  is  no  way  of 
determining  the  time  with  exactness ;  but 
we  are  assured  that  it  will  not  be  long. 

(3)  What  will  be  the  exact  state  of 
things  then,  can  be  only  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. We  may  say,  however,  that  it 
will  not  be  (a)  necessarUy  toar.  The  lan- 
guage is  figurative  and  symbolical,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  an 
actual  and  bloody  warfare  will  be  lite- 
rally waged  against  the  church.  Nor  (b) 
will  there  be  a  literal  invasion  of  th« 
land  of  Palestine  as  the  residence  of  the 
saints,  and  the  capital  of  the  Redeemer's 
visible  empire ;  for  there  is  not  a  hint  of 
this  —  not  a  word  to  justify  such  an  in- 
terpretation. Nor  (c)  is  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  there  will  be  literally  such 
nations  as  will  be  then  called  '  Gog  and 
Magog* — for  this  language  is  figurative, 
and  designed  to  characterize  the  foes  of 
the  church  —  as  being  m  some  respects 
formidable  and  terrible  as  were  those 
ancient  nations. 

We  may  thus  suppose  that  at  t^at 
time,  from  causes  which  are  unexplained, 
there  will  be  (a)  a  revived  opposition  to 
the  truths  of  religion;  (b)  the  prevalence, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent^  of  infidelity; 


(c)  a  great  spiritual  declension;  {d)  a 
combination  of  interests  opposed  to  the 
gospel;  (e)  possibly  some  new  form 
of  error  and  delusion  that  shall  exten- 
sively prevail.  Satan  may  set  up  some 
new  form  of  religion,  or  he  may  breathe 
into  those  that  may  idready  exist  a  spirit 
of  worldliness  and  vanity — some  new 
manifestation  of  the  religion  of  fonns  — 
that  shall  for  a  limited  period  produce  a 
general  decline  and  apostacy.  As  there 
is,  however,  no  distinct  specification  of 
what  will  cikaracterize  the  world  at  that 
time,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what 
is  referred  to  any  more  than  in  this  gene- 
ral manner. 

(4)  A  few  remarks  may,  however,  be 
made  on  the  probability  of  what  is  here 
aflGLrmed — for  it  seems  contrary  to  what 
we  should  suppose  would  be  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  closing  period  of  the 
world.  The  following  remarks,  then, 
may  show  that  this  anticipated  state 
of  things  is  not  improbable:  (a)  We 
axe  to  remember  that  human  nature  will 
then  be  essentially  the  same  as  now. 
There  is  no  intimation  that  man  as  bom 
into  the  world  will  be  then  diff'erent  from 
what  he  is  now;  or  that  any  of  the  natu- 
ral corrupt  tendencies  of  the  human 
heart  will  be  changed.  Men  will  be 
liable  to  the  same  outbreaks  of  passion ; 
to  be  influenced  by  the  same  forms  of 
]  temptation ;  to  fall  into  the  same  degene- 
racy and  corruption ;  to  feel  the  same 
unhappy  influences  of  success  and  pros- 
perity as  now — ^for  all  this  appertains  to 
a  fallen  nature,  except  as  it  is  checked 
and  controlled  by  grace.  We  often  mis- 
take much  in  regard  to  tiie  Millennial 
state  by  supposing  that  all  the  evils  of 
the  apostacy  will  be  arrested,  and  that 
the  nature  of  man  will  be  as  wholly 
changed  as  it  will  be  in  the  heavenly 
world.  (6)  The  whole  history  of  the 
church  has  shown  that  there  is  a  liability 
to  declension  even  in  the  best  state,  and 
in  the  condition  of  the  highest  spiritual 
prosperity.  To  see  this  we  have  only  to 
remember  the  example  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  how  readily  they  apostatized  after 
the  most  striking  manifestation  of  the 
divine  mercies ;  the  early  Christian 
church,  and  how  soon  it  declined;  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  and  how 
soon  their  spirituality  departed ;  the  va- 
rious revivals  of  religion  that  have  oc- 
curred from  time  to  time,  and  how  soon 
they  have  been  saoceeded  by  ooldnem^ 
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9  And  *  tiiey  went  up  on  the]  broatitii  of  the  ewrtfa,  and  compassed 
a  Is.  8. 8 ;  Exe.  38. 9, 16.  the  camp  of  the  Bfunta  abouti  and 


worldlineM,  and  error;  the  fact  thAt  great 
religiooB  denodninatioiui  which  hare  be- 
gun their  career  with  seal  and  loTe,  have 
ao  aoon  degenerated  in  spirit^  and  fallen 
into  the  eame  formality  and  woridliness 
which  they  hare  OTineed  who  have  gone 
before  them;  and  the  case  of  the  indi. 
yidnal  Chriitian,  who  from  the  most  ex- 
alted atate  of  love  and  joy,  so  soon  often 
declines  into  a  state  of  conformity  to  the 
world.    These  are  sad  views  of  human 
nature,  even  under  the  influuioe  of  true 
religion ;  but  the  past  history  of  man  has 
given  but  too  much  occasion  for  such 
reflections,  and  too  much  reason,  to  ap«> 
prehend  that  the  same  things  may  occur, 
for  a  time,  even  under  the  best  f6rms  in 
which  religion  may  manifest  itself  in  a 
fidlen  world.    Man's  nature  will  be  better 
in   heaven,  and   religion  there  in  its 
purest  and  best  form  will  be  permanent; 
here  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  at  anff 
outbreak  of  sin,  or 'any  form  of  deolen- 
sion  in  religion.  What  has  often  occurred 
in  the  world  on  a  small  scale,  we  may 
suppose  may  then  occur  on  a  larger  scale. 
"Just  as  on  a  small  scale,  in  some  little 
community  like  that  of  Northampton, 
as  described  by  President  Edwards,  after 
the  remarkable  sense  of  God's  presence 
over  the  whole  town  had  begun  to  wax 
feeble,  the  still  unconverted  persons  of 
it,  though  subdued  and  seemingly  won 
over  to  Christ,  would  by  little  and  little 
recover  themselves,  and  at  length  ven- 
ture forth  in  their  true. character,  so  it 
will  be,  in  all  probability,  on  avast  scale, 
at  the  dose  of  the  latter  day.    The  un- 
converted portion  of  the  world — long 
constrained  by  the  religious  influences 
every  where  surrounding  them  to  fidl  in 
with  the  spirit  of  the  day,  catching  ap- 
parently its   holy  impulses,  but  never 
coming  savingly  under  its  power — this 
portion  of  mankind,  which  we  have  rea- 
son to  fear  will  not  be  small,  will  now  be 
freed  from  these  irksome  restraints,  no 
longer  obliged  to  breathe  an  atmosphere 
uncongeniM  to  their  nature."  £r<non  on 
the   Second   Coming  of  Ohriatf  p.  442. 
**  No  oppression  is  so  grievous  to  an  un- 
sanotified  heart  as  that  which  arises  from 
the  purity  of  Christianity.    A  desire  to 
shake  off  this  yoke  is  the  true  cause  of 
the  opposition  which  Christianity  has 
ia«i  witii  in  the  world  in  every  period. 


and  will,  it  is  most  likely,  be  the  <dilef 
motive  to  influence  the  followers  of  Qog 
in  his  time."  Frastr^t  Key,  p.  455.  (e) 
The  representations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment elsewhere  confirm  this  view  in  re- 
gard to  the  latter  state  of  the  world — ^the 
state  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  come  to 
judgment  Luke  xviiL  8 :  **  When  the 
Son  of  man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith 
ontheearth?"  2 Peter iiL 8, 4 :  " There 
shall  come  in  the  last  days  scoffers, 
walking  after  their  own  lusts,  and  saying, 
Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming?" 
1  Thess.  V.  2,  3 :  tf  The  day  of  the  Lord 
so  cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night.  For 
when  they  shall  say.  Peace  and  safety, 
then  sudden  destmction  cometh  upon 
them,  as  travail  upon  a  woman  with 
child,  and  they  shall  not  escape."  See 
especially  Luke  xviL  26-30 :  <'As  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Noe,  so  shall  it  be  also 
in  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man.  They 
did  eat,  they  drank,  they  were  given  in 
marriage,  until  the  day  that  Noe  entered 
into  the  ark,  and  the  flood  came  and  de- 
stroyed  them  all.  Likewise  also  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Lot;  they  did  eat, 
they  drank,  they  bought,  they  sold,  they 
planted,  they  bnilded ;  but  the  same  day  ^ 
that  Lot  went  out  ef  Sodom  it  rained 
fire  and  brimstone  firom  heaven,  and 
destroyed  them  alL  Ewn  thtu  thall  it 
be  in  the  day  fohen  the  Son  of  man  ie  re* 
vealedJ* 

9.  And  they  v>ent  «p  on  the  hreadih  of 
the  earth.  They  spread  over  the  earth 
in  extended  columns.  The  imag^e  is  that 
of  an  invading  army  that  seems,  in  its 
march,  to  spread  all  over  a  land.  Th^ 
reference  here  is  to  the  hosts  assembled 
from  the  regions  of  Gog  and  Magog; 
that  is,  to  Ihe  formidable  enemies  of  the 
gospel  that  would  be  roused  up  at  the 
close  of  the  period  properly  called  the 
Millennial  period ->- the  period  of  the 
thousand  years.  It  'is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  there  would  be  literally 
armies  of  enemies  of  God  summoned 
from  lands  that  would  be  called  lands  of 
'  Gog  and  Magog,'  but  all  that  is  neces- 
sarily implied  is,  that  there.  jt'M  be  a 
state  of  hostility  to  the  ohurch  cf  Christ 
which  would  be  well  illusbrated  by  such 
a  comparison  with  an  invading  host  of 
barbariws.  The  expression  *  the  breadth 
of  the  land'  ooour«  in  Habakkuk  i.  6,  in 
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the  beloved  city:  and  fire  came 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  and 
devoured  them. 

10  And  the  devil  that  deceived 
them  was  cast  into  the  lake  *  of  fire 

a  desoription  of  the  invasion  of  the  Chal- 
deans, and  means  there  the  whole  extent 
of  it ;  that  is,  they  woold  spread  over 
tiie  whole  ooantry.  ^  And  cony^aseed 
the  camp  of  the  »aint9  about,  -Besieged 
the  camp  of  the  saints  considered  as  en- 
gaged in  war^  or  as  attacked  hy  an  ene- 
my. The  ''camp  of  the  saints"  here 
seems  to  he  supposed  to  be  vnthout  the 
walls  of  the  city;  that  isy  the  army  was 
drawn  out  for  defenee.  The  fact  that 
the  foes  were  able  to  '  compass  this  camp 
abouV  and  to  encircle  the  city  at  the 
same  time,  shows  the  ippeatoess  of  the 
numbers  of  tiie  invaders.  IT  And  the  be- 
loved city,  Jerusalem — a  city  repre- 
sented as  beloved  by  God  and  by  his  peo- 
ple. The  whole  imagery  here  is  derived 
from  a  supposed  invasion  of  the  land  of 
Palestine — imagery  than  which  notiiing 
could  be  more  natural  to  John  in  de- 
scribing the  hostility  that  would  be 
aroused  against  the  church  in  the  latter 
day.  But  no  just  principle  of  interpre- 
tation requires  us  to  understand  this 
litefally.  Oomp.  Heb.  xiL  22.  Indeed 
it  would  be  absolutely  tmpoBsible  to  give 
this  chapter  throughout  a  literal  inter- 
pretation. What  would  be  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  very  first  verses  ?  "  I 
saw  an  angel  come  down  from  heaven, 
having  the  ib«y  of  the  bottomless  pit»  and 
a  great  chain  in  his  hand ;  and.  he  laid 
hold  on  the  dragon,  and  bound  him." 
Can  any  one  believe  that  there  is  to  be  a 
literal  key,  and  a  ohain,  and  an  act  of 
seizing  a  serpent,  and  binding  him  ?  As 
little  is  it  demanded  that  the  passage 
before  as  should  be  taken  literally /^  for 
if  it  is  maintained  that  this  shoidd  be, 
we  may  insist  that  the  same  principle  of 
interpretation  should  be  applied  to  every 
part  of  thQ  chapter,  and  every  part  of 
the  book.  ^  And  fire'  eame  down  from 
Ood  out  of  heaven,  atnd  devoured  (Aem. 
Consumed  them — fire  being  represented 
as  devouring  or  eating^  See  Notes  on 
ch.  zvii.  16.  The  meaning  is,,  that  they 
would  be  destroyed  a«  if  fire  should 
oome  down  from  heaven,  as  on  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  undentand  thie  literally  any  more 


and  brimstone,  where  the  beast  and 
the  false  prophet  are,  and  shall  be 
tormented  day  and  night  for  ever 
and  ever. 


a  c.  19. 20. 


than  it  is  the  portions  of  the  chapter  jast 
referred  to.  What  is  obviously  meant 
is,  that  their  destruction  would  be  sudden, 
certain,  and  entire,  and  that  thus  the 
last  enemy  of  God  and  the  church  would 
be  swept  away.  Nothing  can  be  deter- 
mined from  this  about  the  meane  by 
which  this  destruction  will  be  effected; 
and  that  must  be  left  im  time  to  disclose. 
It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  destaruc- 
tion  of  these  last  foes  of  God  and  the 
church  will  be  certain  and  entire.  This 
language  as  denoting  the  final  destroe- 
tion  of  the  enemies  of  God,  is  often 
employed  in  the  Scriptures.  See  Ps.  xL 
6  ,*  Jsa.  zxix.  6 ;  Ezek.  zxziz.  d,  zzzviii 
22. 

10.  And  the  devil  that  deceived  them* 
See  Notes  on  vs.  3,  8.  %  Woe  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire  and  brimetone*  In  ch. 
ziz.  20,  it  is  said  of  the  beast  and  the 
false  prophet  tbat  they  were  '  cast  alive 
into  a  l^e  of  fire,  burning  with  brim- 
stone.' Satan,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
stead of  being  doomed  at  once  to  that 
final  ruin,  was  confined  for  a  season  in  a 
dark  abyss,  ch.  zz.  1-3.  As  the  fina<* 
punishment  however,  he  is  appropriately 
represented  as  consigned  to  the  same 
doom  as  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet, 
that  those  great  enemies  of  God  that  had 
bisen  associated  and  combined  in  deceiv* 
ing  the  nations,  might  share  the  same 
appropriate  punishment  in  the  end. 
Comp.  eh.  zvi.  13,  14.  f  Where  the 
heaet  and  the  falee  prophet  are.  Notes 
eh.  ziz.  20.  f  And  ehall  be  tormented 
day  and  night  for  ever,  Comp.  Notes 
ch.  ziv.  11.  All  the  great  enemies  of 
the  church  are  destroyed,  and  hencefor- 
ward there  is  to  be  no  array  of  hostile 
forces^  no  combination  of  malignant 
powers  against  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  gospel  triumphs;  the  way  is  pre- 
pared for  tiie  final  consammation. 

J  d.  Condition  of  thingt  in  the  period 
referred  to  in  vs.  9,  10. 

(1)  There  will  be,  after  the  release  of 
Satan,  and  of  course  at  the  close  of  the 
Millennial  period  properly  so  called,  a 
state  of  things  which  may  be  well  le^pt^ 
sented  by  the  invasion  of  a  country  1^ 
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11   And  I  law  a  great  white .  throne  and  him  that  sat  on  it,  from 

■  «'■ 
ns'  of  the  cluster,  Y.  (e),  it  is  posaibla 
tliat  there  will  be  a  long  period  of  eon- 
tinned  proeperity  and  peace  between  the 
erents  stated  in  ts.  9, 10,  and  the  final 
judgment,  as  deserib^d  in  ts.  11-15. 
If  so,  howeyer,  the  purpose  of  the  book 
did  not  reqnire  that  that  should  be  de- 
seribed  at  length,  and  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  the  most  ohvione  interpretatioB 
of  the  New  Testament  woidd  not  be 
faroraUe  to  such  a  snpporition.  Comp. 
Luke  zriL  26-30.:  1  Thess.  y.  2,  3;  2 
Peter  iiL  8,  4;  Luke  xviii.  8.  The  great 
glory  of  the  world  will  be  the  Millennial 
period ;  when  religion  shall  hare  the  as. 
oendency,  and  the  race  shall  have  reached 
its  highest  point  of  progreu  on  earth, 
and  the  blessings  of  liberty,  intelligence, 
peace,  and  piety,  shall  have  daring  that 
period  been  spread  oyer  the  globe.  In 
that  long  duration,  who  can  estimate 
the  nnmbers  that  shall  be  redeemed  and 
sayed?  That  period  passed,  the  great 
purpose  contemplated  by  the  creation  of 
the  earth — the  glory  of  God  in  the  re- 
demption of  a  faUen  race,  and  in  setting 
np  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  in  a  world 
of  apostiMsy,  will  haye  been  accomplished, 
and  there  will  be  no  reason  why  the  final 
judgment  should  not  then  occur.  ''The 
work  of  redemption  will  now  be  finished. 
The  end  for  which  the  means  of  grace 
haye  been  instituted,  shall  be  obtained. 
All  the  effect  which  was  intended  to  be 
accomplished  by  them  shall  now  be  ac- 
complished. All  the  great  wheels  of 
Proyidence  haye  gone  round — ^all  things 
are  ripe  for  Christ's  coming  to  jndg> 
ment"  Pres.  Edwards,  Hittory  of  Be- 
demption, 

11.  And  1  saw  a  great  tohiu  throne. 
This  yerse  commences  the  description 
of  the  final  judgment,  which  embraces 
the  remainder  of  the  chapter.  The  first 
thing  seen  in  the  yision  is  the  burning 
throne  of  the  Judge.  The  things  that 
are  specified  in  regard  to  it  are  that  it 
was  greatf  and  that  it  was  tohite.  The 
former  expression  means  that  it  was  high 
or  eleyated.  Comp.  Isa.  yi  1.  The  lat- 
ter expression — white — means  that  it  was 
tplendid  or  thining.  Comp.  1  Kings  x. 
18, 19,  20.  The  throne  here  is  the  same 
which  is  referred  to  in  Matt  xxv.  31, 
and  called  there  "the  throne  of  hit 
glorg,"  f  And  him  that  tat  on  it.  The 
reference  here,  undoubtedly,  is  to  the 


hoatile,  formidable  ibreet.  This,  as  shown  i 
in  the  exposition,  need  not  be  sopposed  i 
to.be  literal,  but  it  is  implied  that  there 
will  be  decided  hostility  against  the  true 
religion.  It  may  be  an  organisation  and 
eonsolidation,  so  to  epeak,  of  infidel  prin- 
ciples, or  a  decided  worldly  spirit^  or 
some  preyalent  form  of  error,  or  some 
new  form  of  depravity  that  shall  be  de- 
reloped  by  the  eirenmstanees  of  that  age. 
What  it  will  be,  it  is  impossible  now  to 
determine,  bat,  as  shown  aboye  {^  h,  4), 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this 
will  oeeur  eyen  at  the  dose  of  the  Mil- 
lennium. 

(2)  There  will  be  a  decided  defeat  of 
these  forces  thus  oombined,  at  if  fire 
should  come  down  from  heayen  to  de- 
stroy an  inyading  army.  The  mode  in 
which  tliis  will  be  done  is  not  indeed 
stated,  for  there  is  no  necessity  of  under- 
standing the  statement  in  yer.  9  literally, 
any  more  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
chapter.  The  fair  inference,  howeyer, 
ii,  that  it  will  be  by  a  manifest  diyine 
agency ;  that  it  will  be  sudden,  and  that 
the  destruction  will  be  entire.  We  haye 
no  reason,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the 
outbreak  will  be  of  long  continuance,  or 
that  it  will  very  materially  disturb  the 
settled  order  of  human  i^airs  on  the 
earth  —  any  more  than  a  formidable  in- 
yasion  of  a  country  does,  when  the  in- 
yading army  is  suddenly  cut  off"  by  some 
terrible  judgment  from  heayen. 

(8)  Thit  oyerthrow  of  the  enemies  of 
God  and  of  the  church  will  be  JinaL 
Satan  will  be  **  oast  into  the  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone,  to  be  tormented  day  and 
night  for  oyer."  The  beast  and  the  false 
prophet  are  already  there  (oh.  xix.  20) ; 
that  is,  they  will  haye  ceased  long  since 
—eyen  before  the  beginning  of  the  Mil- 
lennial period  (ch.  xix.  20,  compared  wilh 
eh.  XX.  1-8) — to  haye  opposed  the  pro- 
gress of  truth  in  the  world,  and  Uieir 
power  will  haye  been  brought  to  on  end. 
Satan  now,  the  last  enemy,  will  be 
doomed  to  the  same  hopeless  woe,  and 
all  the  enemies  that  haye  eyer  opposed 
the  church  —  in  all  forms  of  Paganism, 
Mohammedanism,  Popery,  and  delusion, 
will  be  destroyed  for  eyer.  The  world 
then  will  haye  peace;  the  church  will 
hare  rest ;  the  great  triumph  will  have 
been  aohieyed. 

(4)  For  reasons  stated  in  the  'Analy- 
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whoee  face  the  earth  '  and  the  hea- 
ven fled  away ;  and  there  was  found 
no  place  for  them. 
12  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small 

«  2  Pe.  8. 10, 12. 

Lord  J68U8  Christy  the  final  Judge  of 
mankind  (oomp.  Mati.  xxy.  31),  and  the 
scene  described  is  that  which  will  occur 
at  his  Second  Advent,  f  From  whote 
face.  Or  from  whose  presence ;  though 
the  word  maff  be  used  here  to  denote 
more  strictly  his  face  —  as  illuminated, 
and  shining  like  the  sun.  See  ch.  i.  16, 
"  And  his  countenance  was  a»  the  sun 
shineth  in  his  strength."  f  The  earth 
and  the  heaven  ^fied  away.  That  is,  as 
the  stars,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  seem 
to  flee  to  more  remote  regions,  and  ran- 
ish  from  human  view,  so  when  the  Son 
of  God  shall  descend  in  his  glory  to 
judge  the  world,  the  earth  and  all  other 
worlds  shall  seem  to  vanish.  Every  one 
must  admire  the  sublimity  of  this  image; 
no  one  can  contemplate  it  without  being 
awed  by  the  majesty  and  glory  of  the 
final  Judge  of  mankind.  Similar  ex- 
pressions, where  the  natural  creation 
shrinks  back  with  awe  at  the  presence 
of  God,  frequently  occur  in  the  Bible. 
Comp.  Ps.  xviii.  7-16,  Ixxvii.  16-19, 
cxiv.  a-5,  Habak.  iii.  6, 10,  11.  f  And 
there  vhu  found  no  place  for  them.  They 
seemed  to  flee  entirely  away,  as  if  there 
was  no  place  where  they  could  find  a 
safe  retreat,  or  which  would  receive  and 
shelter  them  in  their  flight  The  image 
expresses  in  (he  most  emphatic  manner 
the  idea  that  they  entirely  disappeared, 
and  no  language  could  more  sublimely 
represent  the  nu^esty  of  the  Judge. 

12.  And  I  saw  the  dead,  email  and 
great.  AH  the  dead — for  this  language 
would  express  that — ^the  whole  race  l£- 
ing  composed  of  the  <  small  and  great' 
Thus,  in  other  language,  the  same  idea 
might  be  expressed  by  saying  the  young 
and  old;  the  rich  and  poor;  the  bond 
and  free ;  the  sick  and  well ;  the  hiq)py 
and  the  unhiq>py ;  the  righteous  and  tiie 
wicked ;  for  idl  the  human  family  might, 
in  these  respects,  be  considered  as  Uius 
divided.  The  fair  meaning  in  this  place, 
therefore,  is,  that  all  the  dead  would  be 
tibiere,  and  of  course  this  would  preclude 
the  idea  of  a  previotu  resurrection  of  any 

Cjrt  of  the  dead,  as  of  the  saints,  at  the 
oiiuiinc  of  the  Millennium.    There  is 


and  great,  stand  before  God:  and 
the  books  *  were  opened ;  and  an« 
other  book  *  was  opened,  which  is 
the  book  of  life :  and  the  dead  were 

i  Da.  7. 10.  e  Da.  12.1;  0.21.27. 

no  intimation  here  that  it  is  the  wicked 
dead  that  are  referred  to  in  this  descrip. 
tion  of  the  final  judgment  It  is  the 
judgment  of  all  the  dead.  %  Stand  6e. 
/ore  God,  That  is,  they  appear  thus  to 
be  judged.  The  word  *  God'  here  must 
naturally  refer  to  the  final  Judge  on  the 
throne,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  (see 
Matt  XXV.  31)  that  this  is  the  Lord 
Jesus.  Comp.  2  Cor.  v.  10.  None  can 
judge  the  secrets  of  the  heart;  none  can 
pronounce  on  the  moral  character  of  all 
mankind  of  all  countries  and  ages,  and 
determine  their  everlasting  allotment, 
but  he  who  is  divine.  ^  And  the  booke 
were  opened.  That  is,  the  books  con- 
taining the  record  of  human  deeds.  The 
representation  is,  that  all  that  men  have 
done  is  recorded,  and  that  it  will  be  ex- 
hibited on  the  final  trial,  and  will  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  the  last  judgment 
The  imagery  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  accusations  made  against  such  as  are 
arraigned  before  human  courts  of  justice. 
V  And  another  book  wae  opened,  which  ie 
uie  book  of  life.  The  book  containing 
the  record  of  the  names  of  all  who  shall 
enter  into  life,  or  into  heaven.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  iii.  5.  The  meaning  here 
is,  that  John  saw  not  only  the  general 
books  opened  containing  the  records  of 
the  deeds  of  men,  but  that  he  had  a  dis« 
tinot  view  of  the  list  or  roll  of  those  who 
were  the  followers  of  the  Lamb.  It 
would  seem  that  in  regard  to  the  multi- 
tudes of  the  impenitent  and  the  wicked, 
the  judgment  will  proceed  on  their  deeds 
in  general;  in^ regard  to  the  righteous, 
it  will  turn  on  the  fact  that  their  names 
had  been  enrolled  in  the  book  of  life. 
That  will  be  sufficient  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  sentence  that  is  to  be  passed 
on  them.  He  will  be  safe  whose  name 
is  found  in  the  book  of  life;  no  one  will 
be  safe  who  is  to  have  his  eternal  des- 
tiny determined  by  his  own  deeds.  This 
passage  proves  particularly  that  the 
righteous  dead  are  referred  to  here  as 
being  present  at  the  final  judgment; 
and  is  thus  an  additional  argument 
against  the  supposition  of  a  resurreetion 
of  the  righteous,  and  a  jadgment  on 
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judged  out  of  thofle  things  which 
irere  written  in  the  books,  accord- 
ine  *  to  their  works. 

13  And  the  sea  gave  np  the  dead 
which  were  in  it;  and  death  and 
*  heU  delirered  np  the  dead  which 

«  Jtt.  82. 10;  Hat.  18. 27.    h  Or,  the  ffrcne. 

(hem,  at  the  h^paming  of  die  Millen- 
Biam.  f  And  tie  dead  were  Judged  out 
e^  ihoee  thinge  wkiek  were  written  in  the 
hooke.  The  Moordswhioh  had  been  made 
of  their  deeds.  The  final  judgment  will 
proceed  on  the  reeord  that  hae  been 
made.  It  will  not  be  arbitraiy,  and  wHl 
not  be  determined  by  rank,  condition,  or 
profession,  but  it  will  be  aeeording  to  the 
record.  %  Aeeording  to  tkeir  works.  See 
Kotes  on  2  Cor.  y.  10.  The  £aet  that  the 
name  of  any  one  was  found  in  the  book 
of  life  would  seem,  as  above  remarked, 
to  determine  the  eertainty  of  salvation, 
bat  the  amount  of  reward  wonld  be  in 
proportion  to  the  serrice  rendered  to  the 
Bedeemer,  and  the  attainments  made  in 
piety. 

13.  And  ike  tea  gave  up  ike  dead 
wkiek  were  in  it.  All  that  had  been 
baried  in  the  depths  of  oceans.  This 
nnmber  in  the  aggregate  will  be  great 
If  we  indade  all  who  were  swept  off  by 
the  Hood,  and  all  who  have  perished  by 
shipwreck,  and  all  who  have  been  killed 
in  naval  battles  and  buried  in  the  sea^ 
and  all  who  have  been  swept  away  by 
InnndAtions  of  the  ocean,  and  all  who 
have  peacefully  died  at  sea,  as  sailors, 
or  in  the  pnrsnits  of  commerce  or  bene- 
volence, tiie  nnmbor  in  the  aggregate 
will  be  immense-^ a  number  so  viust 
that  it  was  proper  to  notice  tiiem  parti- 
onlarly  in  the  account  of  the  general 
resurreetion    and   the    last   judgment. 

3 -And  death  and  keU  delitertd  «p  the 
ead  which  were  in  them.  That  is,  all 
the  dead  came,  from  all  regions  where 
they  were  scattered—- on  the  land  and  in 
tiie  ocean — in  this  world  and  in  the  in- 
visible world.  *  Death  and  hell'  are  here 
personified,  and  are  represented  as  hav- 
ing dominion  over  the  dead,  and  as  now 
delivering  up,  or  engendering  those  who 
were  held  under  them.  On  the  meaning 
of  the  words  here  used,  see  Kotes  on  ch. 
t  18,  vi.  8.  Oomp.  Notes  on  Matt  x. 
33,  Luke  xvL  23,  Job  z.  21,  22,  Isa. 
xiv.  9.  This  whole  representation  is 
entirely  ineonsistent  with  the  supposi- 


were  in  them;  and  they  were 
judged  every  man  according  to 
their  works. 

14  And  death*  and  hell  were 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  This  is 
the  second  death. 

e  Hos.  13. 14;  1  Co.  U.  20^  64. 

tion  that  a  la^ge  part  of  the  dead  had 
been  already  nosed  np  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Millennial  period,  and  hiul  been 
permitted,  in  their  glorified  bodies  to 
reign  with  Ohrist  f  And  they  were 
jwdgedf  Ac.  All  these  were  judged — 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked;  those 
buried  at  sea,  and  those  buried  on  the 
land;  the  small  and  the  great ;  the  dead, 
in  whatever  world  they  may  have  been. 
14.  And  deaik  and  keU  were  eat  into 
ihe  lake  of  fire.  Death  and  Hades  (Jl«/Q 
are  here  personified,  as  they  are  in  the 
previous  verse.  The  declaration  is  equi- 
valent to  the  statement  in  1  Cor.  xv.  2fi, 
**  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed 
is  death."  See  Notes  on  that  passage. 
The  idea  is,  that  death,  considered  as 
the  separation  of  soul  and  body,  with 
all  the  attendant  woes,  will  exist  no 
more.  The  righteous  wUl  live  for  ever, 
and  the  wicked  will  linger  on  in  a  state 
never  to  be  terminated  by  death.  The 
reign  of  Death  and  Hades,  as  such, 
would  come  to  an  end,  and  a  new  order 
of  things  would  commence  where  thie 
would  be  unknown.  There  might  be 
that  which  would  be  properly  called 
death,  but  it  would  not  be  death  in  this 
form ;  the  soul  would  live  for  ever,  but  it 
would  not  be  in  that  condition  repre- 
sented by  the  word  ihis—hadee.  There 
would  be  death  still,  but  a  "  second 
death  differs  from  tiie  fLnt,  in  the  &ct 
that  it  is  not  a  separation  of  the  soul  and 
body,  but  a  state  of  conHnttal  agony  like 
that  which  the  first  death  infiiets  —  like 
that  in  intensity,  but  not  in  kind." 
Prof.  Stuart,  f  Thie  ie  the  teeond  death. 
That  is,  this  whole  procescr  here  described 
— ^the  condemnation,  and  the  final  death 
and  ruin  of  those  wnose  names  are  '  not 
found  written  in  the  book  of  life,'  pro- 
perly constitutes  the  second  death. 
This  proves  that  whe&  it  is  said  that 
'  death  and  hell  were  cast  into  a  lake  of 
fire,'  it  cannot  be  meant  that  all  punish- 
ment will  cease  for  ever,  and  that  all 
will  be  saved,  for  the  writer  goes  on  to 
describe   what   he   oaUs    'tiiO   MMOd 
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death'  m  Btill  existiug.  Se«  yer,  16. 
John  desCTifoe*  this  as  tbe  second  death, 
not  because  it  in  aU  respects  resembles 
the  first  death, .  but  becanse  it  has  so 
many  points  of  resemblance  that  it  may 
be  properlj  called  death.  Death,  in 
an  J  form,  is  the  penalty  of  law;  it 
is  jittended  with  pain ;  it  cuts  off  from 
hope,  from  friends,  from  enjoyment; 
it  subjects  him  who  dies  to  a  much 
dreaded  condition,  and  in  all  these 
respeets  it  was  proper  to  call  the  final 
condition  of  the  wicked,  death  —  though 
it  would  still  be  true  that  the  soul  would 
live.  There  is  no  evidenee  that  John 
meant  to  affirm  that  the  second  death 
W^mld  imply  an  extinction  of  exietenee. 
Death  ncTer  does  that;  Ihe  word  does 
not  naturally  and  prdperly  eonrey  that 
idea. 

15.  And  wh&»oever.  All  persons,  of 
all  ranks,  ages,  and  conditions.  No 
word  eouldbe  more  comprehensiye  than 
this.  The  single  condition  here  stated, 
aa  being  that  which  would  save  any  from 
being  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  is,  that 
they  are  "found  written  in  the  book  of 
life."  All  besides  these,  princes,  kings, 
nobles,  philosophers,  statesmen,  con- 
querors; rich  men  and  poor  men;  the 
bond  and  the  free ;  the  young  and  the 
aged ;  the  gay,  the  viun,  the  proud,  and 
the  sober ;  the  modest,  and  the  humble, 
will  be  doomed  to  the  lake  of  fire.  Unlike 
lA  all  other  things,  they  will  be  alike  in 
the  only  thing  on  which  their  eternal 
destiny  will  depend  —  that  they  have 
Aot  so  liTcd  that  their  names  have  be^ 
come  reeorded  in  the  book  of  life.  As 
they  will  also  be  destitute  of  true  reli- 
gion, there  will  be  a  propriety  that  they 
shall  share  the  same  doom  in  the  future 
world.  ^  Written  in  the  hook  of  life. 
See  Notes  oti  eh.  iiu  5.  ^  Wae  eaet 
into  the  lake  of  fire.  See  Notes  on 
Matt  zxy.  41.  That  is,  they  wiH  be 
doomed  to  a  punishment  which  will  be 
Will  represented  by  their  lingering  in  a 
sea  of  fire  for  ever.  This  is  the  termi- 
nation of  the  judgment;  the  winding  up 
of  the  affairs  of  men.  The  yision  of 
John  here  rests  for  a  moment  on  the 
doom  of  the  wicked,  and  then  turns  to 
a  more  ftiU  eontemi^ation  of  the  happy 
lot  c^  the  righteous  as  detailed  in  the 
t#«  didttrdiiMn  «f  ^e  b^k. 
41 


-writteti  in  tiie  book  of  fifb  was  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire.* 


3  d.  Condition  of  thinge  referred  to  tn 
vs.  11-16. 

(1)  There  will  be  a  general  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  —  of  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked.  This  is  implied  by  the 
statement  that  the  '  dead  small  and 
great'  were  seen  to  stand  before  God; 
that  'the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which 
were  in  it ;'  that '  Death  and  Hades  gave 
up  their  dead.'  All  were  there  whose 
names  were  or  were  not  written  in  the 
book  of  life. 

(2)  There  will  be  a  solemn  and  im- 
partial judgment.  How  long  a  time  this 
will  occupy,  is  not  said,  and  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  known — for  time  is  of  no  con- 
sequence where  there  is  an  eternity  cf 
devotion  —  but  it  ie  said  that  they  will 
all  be  judged  **  according  to  their  works;" 
that  is,  strictly  according  to  their  cha- 
racter. They  will  receive  no  arbitrary 
doom ;  they  will  have  no  sentence  which 
will  not  be  just.    See  Matt  xxv.  31-46. 

(3)  This  will  be  the  final  judgment 
After  this,  the  affairs  of  the  race  will  be 
put  on  a  different  footing.  This  will  be 
the  end  of  the  present  arrangements; 
the  end  of  the  present  dispensations ;  the 
end  of  human  probation.  The  great 
question  to  be  determined  in  regard  to 
our  world  will  have  been  settled ;  what 
the  plan  of  redemption  was  intended  to 
accomplish  on  the  earth  will  have  been 
accomplished ;  the  agency  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  converting  sinners  will  have 
come  to  an  end ;  and  the  means  of  grace, 
as  such,  will  be  employed  no  more. 
There  is  not  here  or  elsewhere  an  inti- 
mation that  beyond  this  period  any  of 
these  things  wiil.axist,  or  that  the  work 
of  redemption,  as  such,  will  extend  into 
the  world  beyond  the  judgment  As 
there  is  no  intimation  that  the  condition 
of  the  righteous  will  be  changed,  so  there 
is  none  that  the  condition  of  the  wicked 
will  be;  as  there  is  no  hint  that  the 
righteous  will  ever  be  exposed  to  temp- 
tation, or  to  the  danger  of  falling  into 
sin,  so  there  is  none  that  the  offers  of 
salvation  will  ever  again  be  made  to  the 
wicked.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole 
representation  is,  that  all  beyond  this 
will  be  fixed  and  unchangeable  for  ever. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  xxii.  11.  * 

(4)  The  wicked  will  be  destroyed,  in 
wvat  ttfliy  be  property  <jitni^  the  MwMd 
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Am  lemacfced  in  th«  Notoi,  thU 
doM  not  mean  that  this  death  will  in  all 
respeetfl  resemble  the  first  death,  bat 
there  will  be  so  many  points  of  ro- 
semblance  that  it  will  be  proper  to  eall 
it  death.  It  does  not  mean  that  thej  will 
be  annihilaUd,  for  death  noTor  implies 
that  The  meaning  is,  that  this  wiU  be 
a  catting  off  from  what  is  properly  called 
*(/«,  from  hope,  from  happiness,  and 
from  peace,  and  a  sabjection  to  pain 
and  agony,  which  it  wUl  be  proper  to 
call  tUath  —  death  in  the  most  fearful 
form ;  death  that  will  continue  for  ever. 
No  statements  in  the  Bible  are  more 
elear  than  those  which  are  made  on  this 
point;  no  affirmation  of  the  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked  could  be  more 
explioit  than  those  which  occur  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptares.  See  Notes  on  Mattb 
^czv.  46,  and  2  Thess.  L  9. 

(5)  This  will  be  the  end  of  the  woes  and 
calamities  produced  in  the  kingdom  of 
Qod  by  syi.  The  reign  of  Satan  and  of 
Death,  so  far  as  the  Redeemer's  kingdom 
is  concerned,  will  be  at  an  end,  and  hence- 
forward the  church  will  be  safe  from  all 
the  arts  and  efforts  of  its  foes.  Religion 
will  be  triumphant,  and  the  affairs  of 
the  universe  be  reduced  to  permanent 
order. 

(6)  The  preparation  is  thus  made  for 
the  final  triumph  of  the  righteous  —  the 
state  to  which  all  things  tend.  The 
writer  of  this  book  has  conducted  the 
prospective  history  through  all  the  times 
of  persecution  which  awaited  the  church, 
and  stated  the  principal  forms  of  error 
which  would  previul,  and  foretold  the 
conflicts  through  which  the  church  would 
pass,  and  described  its  eventfiil  history 
to  tile  Millennial  period,  and  to  the 
final  triumph  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, and  now  nothing  remains  to  com- 
plete the  plan  of  the  work  but  to  give 
a  rspid  sketch  of  the  final  condition 
of  the  redeemed.  This  is  done  in  the 
two  following  ch^ters,  and  with  this 
the  work  is  ended. 

CHAPTER  XXL 

AVALTSI8  OF  OHS.   XXI.,  XXII.,  1-5. 

The  whole  of  ch.  zzL,  and  tiie  first 
five  verses  of  ch.  zzii.,  relate  to  scenes 
beyond  the  judgment,  and  are  descriptive 
of  the  happy  and  triumphant  state  of  the 
redeemed  church,  when  all  its  conflicts 
shall  have  ceased,  and  all  its  enemies 


shaUltfve  been  destioyed.  Tliat  hamy 
state  is  depicted  under  the  image  <»  a 
beaatifhl  city,  of  whi^  Jerusalem  was 
the  emblem,  and  it  was  disclosed  Ho 
John  by  a  vision  of  that  city  — the  New 
Jerasalem — descending  from  heaven. 
Jerusalem  was  regarded  as  the  peooliar 
dwelling-plaoe  of  God,  and  to  tiie  He- 
brews it  became  thus  the  natural  em- 
blem or  symbol  of  the  heavenly  world. 
The  conception  having  occurred  of 
describing  the  future  conation  of  the 
righteous  under  the  image  of  a  beau- 
tiM  city,  all  that  follows  i^  in  keeping 
with  thai  And  is  merely  a  carrying  out 
of  the  image.  It  is  a  dtj  with  beautiful 
walls  and  gates;  a  city  that  has  no 
temple — ^for  it  is  all  a  temple ;  a  city  that 
needs^  no  light — for  Gh>d  is  its  light;  a 
city  into  which  nothing  impure  ever 
enters;  a  city  filled  with  trees,  and 
streams,  and  fountains,  and  fruits — the 
Paradise  Reguned. 

The  description  of  that  blessed  state 
comprises  the  following  parts : — 

L  A  vision  of  a  hew  heaven  and  a 
new  earth,  as  the  final  abode  of  the 
blessed,  ver.  1.  The  first  heaven  and 
the  first  earth  passed  away  at  the  judg- 
ment (ch.  zz.  11-15),  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  new  heaven  and  earth  fitted  to  be 
the  abode  of  the  blessed. 

II.  A  vision  of  the  holy  city  —  the 
New  Jerusalem  —  descending  from  hea- 
ven, as  the  abode  of  the  redeemed,  pre- 
pared as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband 
—  representing  the  fact  that  God  would 
truly  abide  with  men,  vs.  2-4.  Now  all 
the  effects  of  the  apostacy  will  cease ;  all 
tears  will  be  wiped  away,  and  in  tiiat 
blessed  state  there  will  be  no  ■  more 
death,  or  sorrow,  or  psin.  This  contains 
the  general  statement  of  what  will  be  the 
condition  of  the  redeemed  in  the  future 
world.  God  will  be  there ;  and  all  sor- 
row will  cease. 

III.  A  command  to  make  a  record  of 
these  things,  ver.  5. 

IV.  A  general  description  of  those 
who  should  dwell  in  that  future  world 
of  blessedness,  vs.  6-8.  It  is  for  all  who 
are  athirst;  for  all  who  desire  it,  and 
long  for  it;  for  all  who  '  overcome'  their 
spiritual  enemies,  who  maintain  a  steady 
conflict  with  sin,  and  gain  a  victory 
over  it  But  all  who  are  fearful  and 
unbelieving  —  all  the  abominable,  and 
murderers,  and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters, 
and  liars,  shall  have  their  part  in  tlM 
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lake  that  burns  with  foe  and  brimstone. 
Tbafe  IB,  that  world  will  be  pure  and  holy, 
y.  A  minute  description  of  the  city, 
representing  the  happy  abode  of  the  re- 
deemed, vs.  9-26.  This  description  em- 
braces many  particulars : — 

(1)  Its  general  appearance,  vs.  11, 18, 

21.  It  is  bright  and  splendid  —  like  a 
precious  jasper-stone,  clear  as  crystal, 
and  composed  of  pure  gold. 

(2)  Its  walls,  YS.  12,  18.  The  walls 
are  represented  as  '  great  and  high,'  and 
as  composed  of  '^ jasper.' 

(3)  Its  gates,  vs.  12,  13,  21.  The 
gates  axe  twelve  in  number,  three  on 
each  side;  and  wre  each  composed  of 
a  single  pearL 

(4)  Its  foundations,  ,ts.  14,  18-20. 
There  wre  twelve  foundations,  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  the  apostles 
of  the  Lamb.  They  are  all  composed 
of  precious  stones'*— jasper,  sapphire, 
chalcedony,  emerald,  sardonyx,  sardius, 
ohrysolite,  beryl,  topaz,  clurysoprasus, 
jacinth,  and- amethyst. 

(5)  Its  size,  vs.  15-17.  It  is  square — 
the  length  being  as  great  as  the  breadth, 
and  its  height  the  same.  The  extent  of 
each  dimension  is  twelve  thousand  fur- 
longs-—a  length  on  each  side  and  in 
height  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
miles.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
though  the  city  was  of  that  height,  the 
ipall  was  only  an  hundred  and  forty-four 
cubits,  or  about  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
feet  high.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that 
the  city — the  dwellings  within  it — tow- 
ered high  above  the  wall  that  was  thrown 
around  it  for  protection.  This  is  not 
uncommon  in  cities  that  are  surrounded 
by  walls. 

(6)  Its  light,  vs.  23,  24,  ch.  xxii.  5. 
It  has  no  need  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  moon, 
or  of  a  lamp  (ch.  xxii.  6),  to  enlighten 
it,  and  yet  there  is  no  night  there  (ch. 
xxii.  6),  for  the  glory  of  God  gives  light 
to  it. 

(7)  It  is  a  city  without  a  temple,  ver. 

22.  There  is  no  one  place  in  it  that  is 
peculiarly  sacred,  or  where  the  worship 
of  God  will  be  exclusively  celebrated.  It 
will  be  all  a  temple,  and  the  worship  of 
God  will  be  celebrated  in  all  parts  of  it. 

(8)  It  is  always  open,  rer.  26.  There 
will  bo  no  need  of  closing  it  as  walled 
cities  on  earth  are  dosed  to  keep  ene- 
mies out,  and  it  will  not  be  shut  to 
prevent  those  who  dwell'  there  from  go- 
ug  •ut  and  coming  inwh^n  they  please. 


The  inhabitants  will  not  be  prisoners, 
nor  will  they  be  in  danger,  or  be  alarmed 
by  the  prospect  of  an  attack  from  an 
enemy. 

(9)  Its  inhabitants  will  all  be  pure 
and  holy,  ver.  27.  There  will  in  no 
wise  enter  there  any  thing  that  defilcfl^ 
or  that  works  abomination,  or  that  is 
false.  They  only  shall  dwell  there  whose 
names  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book 
of  life. 

(10)  Its  enclosures  and  environs,  ch. 
xxii.  1,  2.  A  stream  of  water,  pare  as 
crystal,  proceeds  from  the  throne  of 
God  and  the  Lamb.  That  stream  flows 
through  the  city,  and  on  its  banks  is  the 
tree  of  life  constantly  beaiing  fruit -^ 
fruit  to  be  partaken  of  freely.  It  is 
Paradise  Regained — a  holy  and  beauti- 
ful abode,  of  which  the  garden  of  Eden 
was  only  an  imperfect  emblem,  where 
there  is  no  prohibition,  as  there  was  there, 
of  any  thing  that  grows,  and  where  there 
is  no  danger  of  falling  into  sin. 

(11)  It  is  a  place  free,  consequently, 
from  the  curse  that  was  pronounced  on 
man  when  he  forfeited  the  blessings  of 
the  first  Eden,  and  when  he  was  driven 
out  from  the  happy  abodes  where  God 
had  placed  him. 

(12)  It  is  a  place  where  the  righteous 
shall  reign  for  ever,  oh.  xxii.  5.  Death 
shall  never  enter  there,  and  the  presence 
and  glory  of  God  shall  fill  all  with  peace 
and  joy. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  flguratiTO 
and  glowing  description  of  the  future 
blessedness  of  the  redeemed ;  the  eternal 
abode  of  those  who  shall  be  saved.  It  is 
poetlo  and  emblematical;  but  it  is  ele- 
vating, and  constitutes  a  beautilul  ^and 
appropriate  dose,  not  only  of  this  single 
book,  but  of  the  whole  sacred  volume— 
for  to  this  the  saints  are  every  where 
directed  to  look  forward ;  this  is  the  glo- 
rious termination  of  all  the  struggles  and 
conflicts  of  the  ohuroh ;  this  is  the  result 
of  the  work  of  redemption  in  repairing 
the  evils  of  the  fidl,  and  in  bringing  man 
to  more  than  the  bliss  which  he  lost  in 
Eden.  The  mind  rests  with  delight  on 
this  glorious  prospeet ;  the  Bible  closes, 
as  a  revelation  from  heaven  should,  in  a 
manner  that  calms  down  every  anziou« 
feeling;  that  fllls  the  soul  with  peace, 
and  that  leads  the  ehUd  of  God  to  look 
forward  with  bright  anticipations,  and 
to  say,  as  John  did,  *  Come,  Lord  Jesas.' 
oh.  xxii. 
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ND  I  saw  »  new  *  heaTcn  and 
a  new  earth:  for  the  first 
heayen  and  the  first  earth  were 
passed  away,  and   there  was  no 


A' 


1«  And  I  mm  a  new  i«afMi»  amd  a  mew 
tarik,  Sach  a  heaven  and  earth  that 
thty  might  properly  b«  called  n«to/  fuch 
traaaformationi,  and  inch  changes  in 
their  appearance,  that  they  seemed  to 
be  Jast  crtaUd.  He  does  not  say  that 
they  toere  created  now,  or  anew;  that 
the  old  heavens  and  earth  were  annihi- 
lated ; — ^bnt  all  that  he  says  is  that  there 
were  snoh  ehaogesy  that  they  999med  to 
be  new.  If  the  earth  is  to  be  renovated 
by  fire,  snch  a  renovation  will  give  an 
appearance  to  the  glebe  ae  if  it  were 
treated  anew,  and  might  be  attended  with 
such  an  apparent  ehsnge  in  the  heavens 
that  they  might  be  said  to  be  new.  The 
description  here  ( ver.  1,)  relates  to  scenes 
after  the  genersi  resurrection  and  the 
iudgment — for  those  events  are  detailed 
m  the  dose  of  the  previous  chapter.  In 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  language 
here,  see  Notes  on  2  Peter  iii.  13.  Com- 
pare, also,  **  The  Religion  of  Otology  and 
it§  .  Chmnected  Scienee*^"  by  Edward 
Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  LL.  D,,  pp.  S70-408. 
f  For  the  first  heaven  and  thefirH  earth 
were  paeeed  awajf.  They  had  pasted 
away  by  being  changed,  and  a  renovated 
universe  had  taken  their  place.  See 
Notes  on  2  Peter  iii  10.  f  And  there 
woe  no  more  tea.  This  change  struck 
John  more  forcibly,  it  would  appear, 
than  any  thing  else.  Now,  the  seas  and 
oceans  occupy  about  three-fourths  of  the 
sorfisoe  of  the  globe,  and  of  course  to  that 
extent  prevent  the  w<Mrld  from  being  oc- 
cupied by  men-*except  by  the  compara- 
tively small  number  that  are  mariners. 
Xhere»  the  idea  of  John  seems  to  be,  the 
whole  worid  will  be  inbaUtahle,  and  no 
part  will  be  given  ap  to  the  wastes  of 
oceans.  In  tibe  present  state  of  things, 
these  vast  oceans  are  necessary  to  ren- 
der the  world  a  fit  iJ>ode  for  human 
beings,  as  wdl  ae  to  give  life  and  happi- 
ness to  the  numberless  tribes  of  animals 
that  find  their  homee  in  the  waters.  In 
the  future  state,  it  would  seen,  the 
present  amngement  will  be  nnneeeisa* 
fj,  and  if  man  dwells  upon  the  earth  at 


2  And  I  John  saw  the  koly  city, 
'  new  Jerosalem,  coming  down  from 
God,  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a 
^  bride  '  adorned  for  ner  husband. 

a  Is.  66. 17-ia,  68^  23 ;  2  Pe.  8.  U. 
*  Is.  62. 1;  He.  U.  10, 12. 22. 
c  Li.  6i.  6.  d  Ps.  45.  »-14. 

— —  '      '  ■■*» 

all,  or  if  he  visits  it  sis  a  temporary  abode 
(see  Notes  on  2  Peter  iiL  13),  these  vast 
wastes  of  water  will  he  needless.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  earth,  in 
its  changes,  according  to  the  teachings 
of  geology,  has  undergone  many  revolu- 
tions quite  as  remarkiU>le  as  it  would  ba 
if  all  the  l^es,  and  seas,  and  oceans  of 
the  earth  shoidd  disappear.  Still,  k  it 
not  certain  that  it  was  intended  that  this 
ItingTTtg*  should  be  understood  literally 
as  applied  to  the  material  globe.  The 
object  is  to  deseribe  the  fatore  blessed* 
ness  of  the  righteous,  and  the  idea  is, 
that  that  will  be  a  world  where  there  will 
be  no  such  wastes  as  those  produoed  by 
oceans. 

2.  And  /,  John,  saw  Me  hofy  eity,  new 
Jemealem,  coming  down/rom  Ood  omi  of 
heaven.  See  the  'Analysis'  of  the  chap, 
ter.  On  the  phrase  *  new  Jerusalem,'  see 
Notes  on  GaL  iv.  20,  and  Heb.  xii.  22. 
Here  it  refers  to  the  residence  of  the  re- 
deemed, the  heavenly  world,  of  which 
Jerusalem  was  the  type  and  symhoL  It 
is  here  represented  as  'coming  down 
from  God  out  of  heaven.'  This,  of 
course,  does  not  mean  that  this  great 
city  was  literacy  to  descend  upon  tha 
earthf  and  to  occupy  any  one  part  of  the 
renovated  world;  but  it  is  a  symbolical 
or  figurative  representation,  designed  to 
show  that  the*  abode  of  the  righteous  will 
be  splendid  and  glorious.  The  idea  of  a 
city  literally  descendin|;  firom  heaven, 
and  beiiig  set  upon  the  earth  with  such 
proportions — ^three  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  high  (ver.  16),  made  of  gold,  and 
wi^  single  pearls  for  gates,  and  single 
gems  for  the  fwmdations,  is  absurd.  Ne 
man  can  snppoee  that  this  is  literally 
true,  and  hence  this  most  be  regarded  as 
a  figurative  or  emblematic  description. 
It  is  a  representation  of  the  heavenly 
state  under  the  image  of  a  beauUfal  city, 
of  which  Jerusalem  was,  in  many  re- 
spects, a. natural  and  striking  emblem. 
f  Prepared  ae  a  hride  adorned  for  hot 
huritand.  Sea  Notes  on  Isa.xliz.lSt 
Ixi  1<K    The  pnpsee  here  i%  to 
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3  And  I  heard  a  great  roiee  out  self  shall  be  with  them,  and  he  their 
->f  heaven,  flaring,  Behold,  the  tab-  God. 

ernade  "  of  God  is  with  men,  and ;     4  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
he  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  *  tears  from  their  eyes ;  and  there 


•hall  be  his  people,  ^  and  God  him* 


a  2  Go.  6.  le. 


h  Zee.  8.  8. 


sent  it  as  exceedingly  beaniiful.  The 
oomparison  of  the  efauroh  with  a  bride, 
or  a  wife,  ia  common  in  the  Scriptores. 
See  Notes  on  oh.  ziz.  7,  8,  and  on  Isa.  i. 
21.  ~  It  is  also  common  in  the  Scriptures 
to  compare  a  city  with  a  beaatifal  wo- 
man, and  these  'images  here  seem  to  be 
combined.  It  is  a  beautiful  city  that 
seems  to  descend,  and  this  oity  is  itself 
compared  with  a  richly  attired  bride  pre- 
pared for  her  husband. 

8.  And  1  heard  a  voi^e  out  of  keaven* 
As  if  uttered  by  God  himself,  or  the  voice 
of  angels.     ^Behold  tht  tabernacle  of 
Ood  i»  mih  men.    The  tabemaeUt  as  that 
word  is  commonly  used  in  the  Scriptures 
— •  referring  to  the  sacred  teni  erected  in 
the  wilderness — was  regarded  as  the  pe- 
enliar  dwelling-place  of  Qod  among  his 
people,  as  the  temple  was  afterwards, 
which  was  also  called  a  tahemacle.    See 
Kotes  on  Heb.  ix.  2.     The  meaning  here 
ts,  that  Qod  would  now.  dwell  with  the 
redeemed,  aa  if  in  a  tabernacle,  or  in  a 
house  specially  prepared  for  his  residence 
among  them.    It  is  not  said  that  this 
would  be  on  the  earth,  although  that  may 
be,  for  it  is  possible  that  the  earth,  as 
well  as  other  worlds,  may  yet  become 
the  abode  of  the  redeemed.    See  Notes 
on  2  Peter  iii.  13.    f  And  he  will  dwell 
vfith  them.  As  in  a  tent,  or  tabernacle— 
9iaivt&9u.    This  is  a  common  idea  in  the 
Scriptures,    f  And  they  ehall  he  hie  peo- 
ple.   He  will  acknowledge  them  in  this 
public  way  as  his  own,  and  will  dwell  with 
then  as  such,     f  And  Ood  himeelf  ehall 
he  with  them,   Sha]^  be  permanently  with 
them ;  shall  never  leave  them.    %  And 
be  their  Ood,    Shall  manifest  himself  as 
such,  in  such  a  manner  that  there  shall 
be  no  doubt. 

4.  And  Ood  ehall  vfipe  away  ail  teare 
from  their  eyee.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
chsracteristics  of  that  blessed  state,  that 
not  a  tear  shall  ever  be  shed  there.  How 
different  will  that  be  from  the  condition 
here—for  who  is  there  here  who  has  not 
learned  to  weep  ?  See  Notes  on  eh.  vii. 
IT.  Comp.  Notes  on  Isa.  zxv.  8.  f  And 
Ikure  ehtUl  he  no  m&rt  death,  la  all  thai 
41* 


shall  be  no  more  death,  *  neither 

e  Is. 25. €;  c  7. 17.        d  IGo.  15. 26,  64 

■         I       II      III       I        1        I    I  I,   .  I  I    «. 

future  world  of  glory,  not  one  shall  ever 
die;  not  a  grave  shall  ever  be  dug! 
What  a  view  do  we  J>egin  to  get  of  hea- 
ven, when  we  are  told  there  shall  be  no 
death  there !  How  different  from  earth, 
where  death  Is  so  common;  where  it 
spares  no  one;  where  our  best  friends 
die ;  where  the  wise,  the  good,  the  usefti^ 
the  lovely,  die ;  where  fathers,  mothers, 
wives,  husbands,  sons,  daughters,  all  die; 
where  we  habitually  feel  that  we  must 
die.  Assuredly  we  have  here  a  view  of 
heaven  most  glorious  and  animating  to 
those  who  dwell  in  a.world  like  this,  and 
to  whom  nothing  is  more  common  than 
death.  In  all  their  endless  and  glorious 
career,  the  redeemed  will  never  see  death 
again;  they  will  never  themselves  die. 
They  will  never  follow  a  friend  to  the 
tomb,  nor  fear  that  an  absent  friend  is 
dead.  The  slow  Aineral  procession  will 
never  be  witnessed  there ;  nor  will  the 
soil  ever  open  its  bosom  to  furnish  a 
grave.  See  Notes  on  1  Cor.  xv.  55. 
f  Neither  eorrow.  The  word  eorrovf 
here  —  rrMet — denotes  sorrow  or  grief 
of  any  kind ;  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty or  friends ;  sorrow  for  disappoint* 
ment,  persecution,  or  care  |  sorrow  over 
our  sins,  or  sorrow  that  we  love  Ood  so 
little,  and  serve  him  so  unfsithfully ; 
sorrow  that  we  are  sick,  or  that  we  must 
die.  How  innumerable  are  the  sources 
of  sorrow  here;  how  constant  is  it  on 
the  earth !  Since  the  fall  of  man  there 
has  not  been  a  day,  an  hour,  a  moment, 
in  which  this  has  not  been  a  sorrowful 
world;  there  has  not  been  a  nation, a 
tribe  —  a  city  or  a  village  —  nay,  not  a 
family  where  there  has  not  been  grief. 
There  has  been  no  individual  who  has 
been  always  perfectiy  happy.  No  one 
rises  in  the  morning  with  any  certainty 
that  he  may  not  end  the  day  in  grief; 
no  one  lies  down  at  night  with  any 
assurance  that  it  may  not  be  a  night  of 
sorrow.  How  different  would  this  world 
be  if  it  were  announced  that  hencefor- 
ward there  would  be  no  sorrow !  How 
different,  therefore,  will  heaven  be  when 
we  shall  have  the  aMaraaee  that  hen«a> 
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nonow,  •  nor  erymg,  neither  shall 
there  bo  any  more  pain:  for  the 
former  things  are  passed  away. 

5  And  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne 
•aid,  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new. 
And  he  said  unto  me,  Write:  for 
these  words  are  tme  and  faithfoL 

forward  grief  shall  be  at  aa  end  1  f  Nor 
eryta^. — Kfrnvyi^.  ^his  word  properly 
denote!  a  ery,  an  ouftery,  m  in  giTing  a 
pabUo  notiee;  a  cry  in  a  tanalt — a 
elamor,  Aeta  xxiiL  9;  ai|d  then  a  cry 
of  sorrow,  or  wailing.  Thii  is  eridenUy 
its  meaning  here,  and  it  refers  to  all  the 
oatborsts  of  grief  arising  from  affliction, 
firom  oppression,  firom  Tiolenoe.  The 
sense  is,  that  as  none  of  these  eatuee  of 
waUing  will  be  known  in  the  futare  state, 
all  snob  waUing  will  cease.  This,  too, 
will  make  the  futare  state  vaaUy  (Affer- 
ent from  onr  condition  here ;  for  what  a 
change  would  it  produce  on  the  earth  if 
the  cry  of  grief  were  never  to  be  heard 
again  1  %  Neither  ehall  there  be  any 
more  pain.  There  will  be  no  sickness, 
and  no  calamity ;  and  there  will  be  no 
mental  sorrow  arising  from  remorse, 
from  disappointment,  or  from  the  evil 
conduct  of  friends.  And  what  a  change 
would  thie  produce — ^for  bow  full  otpain 
is  the  world  now!  How  many  lie  on 
beds  of  languishing ;  how  many  are  suf- 
fering under  incurable  diseases;  how 
many  are  undergoing  severe  surreal 
operations ;  how  many  are  pained  by  the 
loss  of  property  or  friends,  or  subjected  to 
acnter  anguish  by  the  misconduct  of  those 
who  are  loved!  How  different  would 
^Is  world  be,  if  all  pain  were  to  cease 
for  ever ;  how  different,  therefore,  must 
the  future  state  of  the  blessed  be  from 
the  present  I  •  ^  For  the  former  things 
are  pasted  avx^y.  The  world  as  it  was 
before  the  judgment. 

5.  And  he  that  eat  upon  the  throne, 
$aid.  Probably  the  Messiah,  the  dis- 
penser of  the  rewards  of  heaven.  See 
Notes  on  eh.  xx.  11.  %  Behold,  I  make 
all  things  new.  A  new  heaven  and  new 
Borth  (ver.  1),  and  an  order  of  things  to 
eorrespond  with  that  new  creation.  The 
former  state  of  things  when  sin  and 
death  reignod  will  be  changed,  and  the 
change  consequent  on  this  must  extend 
to  every  thing.  ^  And  he  said  unto  me. 
Write,  Make  a  record  of  these  things, 
for  they  are  founded  in  trath,  and  they 


6  And  he  siud  nnto  me,  It  *  is 
done.  '  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  end.    I  will 

S'ye  onto  hun  that  is  *  athirst  of 
e  fountain  of  the  water  of  life  freely. 

a  Is.  86. 10.     he,  10. 17.     eel.  S;  22. 13. 
tf  Is.  65. 1;  Jno.  4. 10, 14,  7.  ST;  c.  22. 17. 

are  adapted  to  bless  a  soffering  world. 
Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  ziv.  13.  See  also 
ch.  L  19.  f  For  these  words  are  true 
undfaiikfmLr  They  are  founded  in  truth, 
and  they  are  worthy  to  be  believed.  See 
Notes  on  eh.  xix.  9.  Comp.  also  Notes 
on  Dan.  ziL  4. 

6.  And  he  said  unto  me.  That  is,  he 
that  sat  on  the  throne — the  Messiah. 
f  It  is  done.  It  is  finished,  complete; 
or  still  more  expressively,  it  is, — yfyevt. 
An  expression  remarkably  similar  to  this 
occurs  in  John  xix.  30,  when  the  Sa- 
viour on  the  cross  said,  *  It  is  finished.' 
The  meaning  in  the  passage  before  ns 
evidently  is, '  the  great  work  is  accom- 
plished; the  arrangement  of  human 
affairs  is  complete.  The  redeemed  are 
gathered  in;  the  wicked  are  cut  off; 
truth  is  triumphant,  and  all  is  now  com- 
plete •>->  prepared  for  the  eternal  state  of 
things.'  %  lam  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end.  The  language 
makes  it  morally  certain  that  the  speaker 
here  is  the  Lord  Jesns,  for  it  is  tl^e  very 
language  which  he  uses  of  himself  in  eh. 
L  11.  See  its  meaning  explained  in  the 
Notes  on  ch.  L  8.  If  it  is  applied  to  him 
here,  it  proves  that  he  is  divine,  for  In 
the  following  verse  (7)  the  'speaker  says 
that  he  would  be  a  Ood  to  him  who 
should  '  overcome.'  The  meuiing  of  the 
language  as  here  used,  regarded  as 
spoken  by  the  Redeemer  at  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things,  and  as  his  people 
are  about  entering  into  the  abodes  of 
blessedness,  is,  'I  ain  now  indeed  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega — the  first  and  the 
last.  The  attributes  implied  in  this  Ian- 
gu^e  which  I  claimed  for  myself,  are 
now  verified  in  me,  and  it  is  seen  that 
these  properly  belong  to  me.  The  scheme 
for  setting  up  a  kingdom  in  the  lost 
world  began  in  me,  and  it  ends  in  me-' 
the  glorious  and  triumphant  king/  f  / 
will  give  unto  him  that  is  athirst.  See 
Notes  on  Matt.  v.  6,  John  vii.  37,  iv.  14, 
f  0/  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life. 
An  image  often  used  in  the  Scriptures 
to  represent  salvation.    It  is  compared 
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7  He  that  overcometh  sluJl  in- 
herit *  all  things ;  and  I  will  be  his 
God,  and  he  shall  be  my  son. 

8  But  the  fearful,  *  and  unbe- 
lieving, ^  and  the  abominable, '  and 
murderers,  '  and  whoremongers,'^ 
and  sorcerers, '  and  idolaters,  *  and 
all  liars, '  shall  have  their  part  in 
the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire 


a  Oiythete, 

c  1  Jno.  A.  4»  10. 

a  1  Jno.  3. 15. 


&  La.  12. 4-0. 
4l  1  Ga  6. 9, 10. 
/  He.  13. 4. 


with  a  fountain  that  flows  in  abundance, 
where  all  may  freely  slake  their  thirst. 
f  Freely,  Without  money  and  without 
price  (Notes  on  Isa.  It.  1 ;  John  vii.  37) ; 
the  common  representation  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  meaning  here  is  not  that  he 
would  do  this  in  the  fahirey  but  that  he 
bad  shown  that  this  was  his  character, 
as  he  had  claimed,  in  the  same  way 
as  he  had  shown  that  he  was  the  Al- 
pha and  the  Omega.  The  freeness  and 
the  fulness  of  salvation  will  be  one  of 
the  most  striking  things  made  manifest 
when  the  immense  hosts  of  the  redeemed 
shall  be  welcomed  to  their  eternal  abodes. 

7.  He  that  overcometh.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  ii.  7.  %  Shall  inherit  all  thing*.  Be 
an  heir  of  God  in  all  things.  See  Notes 
on  Rom.  TiiL  17.  Gomp.  Key.  iL  7, 11| 
17,  26,  iii.  5, 12,  21.  f  And  I  wiU  be  hu 
God.  That  is,  for  ever.  He  would  be 
to  them  fdl  that  is  properly  implied  m 
the  name  God;  he  would  bestow  upon 
them  all  the  blessings  which  it  was  ap- 
propriate for  God  to  bestow.  See  Notes 
on  Heb.  viii.  10;  2  Cor.  vi.  18.  f  And 
he  ehall  he  my  eon.  He  shall  sustain  to 
me  the  relation  of  a  son,  and  shall  be 
treated  as  such.  He  would  ever  onward 
sustain  this  relation,  and  be  honored  as 
a  child  of  God. 

8.  But  the  fearful,  Haring  stated,  in 
general  terms,  who  they  were  who  would 
be  admitted  into  that  blessed  world,  he 
now  states  explicitly  who  would  not. 
The  fearful  denote  those  who  had  not 
firmness  boldly  to  maintain  their  pro- 
fessed principles,  or  who  were  afraid  to 
avow  themselves  as  the  friends  of  God 
in  a  wicked  world.  They  stand  in  con- 
trast with  those  who  ' overcome*  ver.  6. 
%  And  unbelieving.  Those  who  have  not 
true  faith;  avowed  infidels;  infidels  at 
heart;  and  all  who  have  not  the  sincere 
fidth  of  the  gospel.    Bee  Notes  on  Mark 


and  brimstone:  which  is  the  second 
death. 

9  And  there  came  unto  me  one 
of  the  seven  ^  angels  which  had  the 
seven  vials  ^11  of  the  seven  la«t 
plagues,  and  talked  with  me,  say- 
ing, Come  hither,  I  will  show  thee 
the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife.^ 

r'Mal.  8. 5.  *  1  Go.  10. 20, 21. 

i  Pr.  19.  6»  9,  e.  22. 16. 
i  c  16. 1,  0, 7.  t  c  19.  7. 

xvi.  16.  f  And  the  abominable.  The 
verb  from  which  this  word  is  derived, 
means,  to  excite  disgust;  to  feel  disgust 
at ;  to  abominate  or  abhor ;  and  hence 
the  participle — '  the  abominable' — ^refers 
to  all  who  are  detestable,  to  wit,  on  ao- 
count  of  their  sins ;  all  whose  conduct  is 
offensive  to  God.  Thus  it  would  include 
those  who  live  in  open  sin ;  who  prac- 
tise detestable  vices ;  whose  conduct  is 
fitted  to  excite  disgust  and  abhorrence. 
These  must  all,  of  course,  be  excluded 
from  a  pure  and  holy  world,  and  this 
description,  alas,  would  embrace  a  la- 
mentably large  portion  of  the  world  as  it 
has  Mtherto  beep.  See  Notes  on  Rom. 
i.  26,  seq.  ^  And  murderere.  See  Notes 
on  Rom.  L  29 ;  Gal.  ▼.  21.  %  And  xDhore- 
mongere.  See  Notes  on  Gal.  v.  19.  f  And 
eorcerere.  See  the  word  here  used— 
^oMMKdtn — explained  in  the  Notes  on 
Gal.  y.  19,  under  the  word  lotfcnwc/t. 
5  And  idolater;  Gal.  v.'  19 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  9. 
f  ^nc{  aU  liare.  All  who  are  false  in 
their  statements,  their  promises,  their 
contracts.  The  word  would  embrace  all 
who  are  false  towards  God  (Acts  v.  1-3 )> 
and  false  toward  men.    See  Rom.  1.  31. 

?'  Shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  tohieh 
umethf  Ao,  Notes  ch.  xx.  14.  That  is, 
they  will  be  excluded  from  heaven,  and 
punished  for  ever.  See  Notes  on  1  Cor. 
vi.  9, 10;  Gal.  v.  19-21. 

9.  And  there  came  unto  me  one  of  the 
seven  angeU,  Ac.  See  Notes  on  ch.  xvi.  6, 
7.  Why  one  of  these  angels  was  employed 
to  make  this  communication,  is  not 
stated.  It  may  be  that  as  they  had  been 
engaged  in  bringing  destruction  on  the 
enemies  of  the  church,  and  securing  its 
final  triumph,  there  was  a  propriety  that 
that  triumph  should  be  announced  by 
one  of  their  number.  %  And  talked  with 
me.  That  is,  in  regard  to  what  he  was 
about  te  show  mo.    f  /  will  ehwo  (Am 
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10  Aad  he  Mined  me  awaT  in 
the  Spirit  to  a  groat  and  high 
mountain,  and   snowed    me   that 

Sat  city,  *  the  holy  Jerusalem, 
eendin^  out  of  hearen  from  €k>d, 

11  Having  the  glory  *  of  God : 
and  her  li^ht  toof  lu:e  nnto  a  stone 
most  precious,  even  like  a  jasper 
stone,  clear  as  crystal ; 

•  Bm.4iO,48.     *I8.60.1,2.      c  ISmtIS.  81-S4. 


12  And  had  a  wall  great  and 
high,  and  had  twelre  gates,  '  and 
at  the  gates  twelve  angelis,  and 
names  written  thereon,  which  are 
the  name9  of  the  twelve  trihes  of  the 
children  of  Israel : 

13  On  the  east  three  gates;  on 
the  north  three  gates;  on  the  south 
three  gates ;  and  on  the  west  three 
gates. 


iJU  Mde,  th€  LamVt  wife,  I  will  sbow 
yoa  what  represent!  the  redeemed  efavrch 
now  to  be  received  into  permanent  anion 
with  its  Lord  —  as  a  bride  about  to  be 
united  to  her  husband.  See  Notes  on 
ver.  2.  Comp.  ch.  xix.  7,  8. 

10.  And  ke  carried  me  awajf  in  the 
Spirit.  Gave  hiiyi  a  vieion  of  Uie  city ; 
seemed  to  place  him  where  he  coald 
have  a  clear  view  of  it  as  it  came  down 
from  heaven.    See  Notes  on  cb.  L  10. 

J  To  o  ffreeU  and  high  mountain.  The 
evation,  and  the  unobstmeted  range  of 
view,  save  him  an  opportunity  to  behold 
it  in  Its  glory.  %  And  ehowed  me  that 
areat  city,  Ac  As  it  descended  from 
heaven.   Notes  ver.  2. 

11.  Having  the  glory  of  Qod.  A  glory 
or  splendor  such  as  became  the  dwelling- 
place  of  0od.  The  nature  of  that  splen- 
dor is  described  in  the  following  verses. 

IAnd  her  light.  In  ver.  23,  it  is  said 
at  <'the  glory  of  God  did  Ughten  it." 
That  is,  it  was  made  light  by  Uie  visible 
symbol  of  the  Deity — the  ehekincih.  See 
Notes  on  Luke  iL  Q,  Acts  ix.  3.  The 
word  here  rendered  light — ^wn^ — oc- 
curs nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament 
except  in  Phil.  ii.  15.  It  means  properly 
a  light,  a  light-giver,  and  in  profane 
writers  means  commonly  a  window.  It 
is  used  here  to  denote  the  brightness  or 
shining  of  the  divine  glory,  as  supplying 
the  plaee  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  window. 
%  Like  unto  a  etone  moat  predoue,  A 
stone  of  the  richest  or  most  costly  nature. 
%  Even  like  a  jaeper  etone.  On  the  ian>er, 
see  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  3,  It  is  used  there 
for  the  same  purpose  as  hero,  to  illustrate 
the  migesty  and  glory  of  God.  f  Clear 
ae  crystal.  Pellucid  or  resplendent  like 
crystal.  There  are  various  kinds  of  jas- 
per, as  rod,  yellow,  and  brown,  brownish 
vellow,  Ac.  The  stone  is  essentially  a 
qnarta,  and  the  word  eryetal  here  is  used 


to  show  that  the  form  of  it  referred  to  by 
John  wae  clear  and  bright. 

12.  And  had  a  wall  great  and  high. 
Ancient  cities  were  always  surrounded 
with  walls  for 'protection,  and  John  re- 
presents this  ae  enclosed  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  word  great  means  that  it 
was  thick  and  strong.  Its  height  also  is 
particularly  noticed,  for  it  was  unusual. 
See  ver.  16.  %  And  had  twelve  gates. 
Three  on  each  side.  The  number  of  the 
gates  correspond  to  the  number  of  the 
tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  to 
the  number  of  the  apostles.  The  idea 
seems  to  be  that  there  would  be  ample 
opportunity  of  access  and  egress,  f  And 
at  the  gates  twelve  angels.  Stationed 
there  as  guards  to  the  new  Jerusalem. 
Their  business  seems  to  have  been  to 
watch  the  gates  that  nothing  improper 
should  enter;  that  the  great  enemy 
should  not  make  an  insidious  approach 
to  this  city  as  he  did  to  tiie  earthly  Para- 
dise, f  And  names  tsritten  thereon.  On 
the  gates,  f  Which  are  the  names  o/ 
the  twelve  ^beeo/the  children  of  Israel. 
So  in  the  city  which  Ezekiel  saw  in  vi- 
sion, which  John  seems  also  to  have  had 
in  his  eye.  See  Ezek.  xlviiL  31.  This 
inscription  in  Esekiel  denoted  that  that 
was  the  residence  of  the  people  of  God ; 
and  the  same  idea  is  denoted  here.  The 
new  Jerusalem  is  the  eternal  residence 
of  the  children  of  God,  and  this  is  indi- 
cated at  every  gate.  None  can  enter 
who  do  not  belong  to  that  people;  all 
who  are  within  are  understood  to  be  of 
their  number. 

13.  On  the  east  three  gates,  Ac  The 
city  was  square  (ver.  16),  and  the  same 
number  of  gates  is  assigned  to  each 
quarter.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  special  eignifioanoy  in  this  fact,  un- 
less it  be  to  denote  that  there  is  access 
to  this  eity  from  all  quarters  of  the  wttrld, 
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14  And  ihe  wall  of  the  city  had 
twelye  foundations,  and  '  in  them 
the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of 
the  Lamb. 

15  And  he  that  talked  with  me 
had  a  golden  reed  ^  to  measure  the 
city,  and  the  gates  thereof,  and  the 
w^l  thereof. 

and  that  they  who  will  dwell  there  will 
have  come  from  each  of  the  great  divi- 
sions  of  the  earth ;  that  is,  from  every 
land. 

14.  And  the  toalls  o/the  city  had  ttoeltfi 
/oundations.  It  is  not  said  whether 
these  foundations  were  twelve  rows  of 
•tones  placed  one  ahove  another  under 
the  city,  uid  extending  around  it,  or 
whether  they  were  twelve  stones  placed 
at  intervals.  The  former  would  seem  to 
be  the  most  probable,  as  the  latter  would 
mdicate  comparative  feebleness  and  lia- 
bility to  £b.1L  Gomp.  Kotes  on  vor.  19. 
f  And  in  them.  In  the  foundation  stCHies. 
That  is,  the  names  of  the  apostles  were 
cut  or  carved  in  them  so  as  to  be  con- 
spicuous, f  The  namee  of  the  twelve 
cmostlee  of  the  Lamb.  Of  the  Lamb  of 
God ;  the  Messiah.  For  an  illustration 
jof  this  passage,  see  Notes  on  Eph.  ii.  20. 

15.  And  he  that  talked  with  me.  The 
angel,  ver.  9.  ^  Had  a  golden  reed  to 
measure  the  city.  See  Notes  on  ch.  xL  1. 
The  reed,  or  measuring  rod  bere,.  is  of 
gold,  because  all  about  the  city  is  of  the 
most  rich  and  costly  mi^rials.  The  rod 
is  thus  suited  to  the  personage  who  uses 
it,  and  to  the  occasion.  Comp.  a  similar 
description  in  Ezek.  zl.  3~5,  xlii.  16. 
The  object  of  this  measuring  is  to  show 
that  the  city  has  proper  arehitectural 
proportions,  f  And  the  gatee  thereof,  Ao. 
To  measure  every  part  of  the  city,  and 
to  ascertain  its  exact  dimensions. 

16.  And  the  eity  Heth  four-equar*. 
It  was  an  exact  square.  That  is,  there 
was  nothing  irregular  about  it;  there 
were  no  crooked  walls ;  there  was  no 
jutting  out,  and  no  indentation  in  the 
walls,  as  if  the  city  had  been  built  at 
different  times  without  a  plan,  and  had 
been  accommodated  to  circumstances. 
Most  cities  have  been  determined  in 
their  outline  by  the  character  of  the 
ground — by  hiUs,  streams,  or  ravines; 
or  have  grown  up  by  accretions,  where 
one  part  has  beea  joined  to  another,  so 
thai  thevt  ia  bo  recnlulty,  aad  to  that 


16  AnA  tiie  city  lieth  four 
square,  and  the  length  is  as  large 
as  the  breadth:  and  he  measured 
the  city  with  the  reed,  twelve  thou- 
sand furlongs.  The  length,  and 
the  breadth,  and  the  height  of  it 
are  equal. 


m  Sp.  2.  20. 


b  Eso.  M.  S. 


the  ori^al  plan,  if  there  was  any,  has 
been  lost  sight  of.  The  new  Jerusalem, 
on  the  contrary,  had  been  built  accord- 
ing to  a  plan  of  the  ntaiost  regularity, 
which  had  not  been  mod^ified  by  the 
circumstances,  or  varied  as  the  city 
grew.  The  idea  here  may  be  that  the 
church,  as  it  will  appear  in  its  state  of 
glory,  will  be  in  accordance  with  an 
eternal  plan,  and  that  the  great  original 
design  will  have  been  fully  carried  out. 
^  And  the  length  ie  ae  large  tu  the 
breadth,  .  ThiB  height  also  of  the  city 
was  the  same  —  so  that  it  was  an  exact 
square.  %  And  he  meaeured  the  city  with 
the  reedf  twelve  thousand  furlongs.  As 
eight  furlongs  make  a  mile,  the  extent 
of  the  walls,  therefore,  must  hare  been 
three  hundred  aAd  seventy-five  miles. 
Of  course,  this  must  preclude  all  idea  of 
there  being  such  a  city  literally  in  Pales- 
tine. This  is  clearly  a  figurative  or 
symbolical  representation,  and  the  idea 
is  that  the  city  wm  on  the  most  mag- 
nifitent  scale,  and  with  the  largest  pro- 
portions, and  the  dMoription  here  is 
adopted  merely  to  indicate  this  vastness, 
without  any  idea  that  it  would  be  un- 
derstood literally,  f  The  length,  and 
the  breadth,  and  the  height  of  it,  are 
equcU.  Aoeordipg  to  this  representation, 
the  height  of  the  city,  not  of  the  walls 
(eomp.  ver.  17),  would  be  three  hundred 
and  seventy  miles.  Of  course  this  ectn" 
not  be  uuderjBtood  literally;  and  the 
very  idea  of  a  literal  fulfilment  of  this 
shows  the  absurdity  of  that  method  of 
interpretation.  The  idea  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  this  immense  height  would 
seem  to  be  that  it  would  contain  ccnnt- 
less  numbers  of  inhabitants.  It  is  true 
that  such  a  structure  has  not  existed, 
and  that  a  city  of  such  a  height  may 
seem  to  be  out  of  all  proportion;  but 
we  are  to  remember  (a)  that  this  is  a 
symbol/  and  (b)  that  considered  as  one 
mass  or  pile  of  buildings  it  may  not 
seem  to  be  out  of  propoi^on.  It  is  no 
anoommon  thing  tliat  a  hous  rihoold  bo 
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17  And  he  measixred  the  wall 
thereof,  ma  handred  and  forty  and 
four  cubits,  according  io  the  meti- 
•ure  of  a  man,  that  ie,  of  the  angel. 

M  high  u  it  is  long  or  broad.  The  idea 
of  vattntM  and  of  capacity  ia  the  main 
Idea  designed  to  be  represented.  The 
image  before  the  mind  is,  that  the  num- 
bers of  the  redeemed  will  be  immense. 

17.  And  ke  meaaurtd  th€  wall  th€ret>/. 
In  retqMOt  to  Its  height.  Of  oonrse  its 
UH(fth  corresponded  with  the  extent  of 
the  city.  %  An  hundred  and  forty  and 
fimr  euAite,  This  would  be,  reekoning 
the  onbit  at  eighteen  inches,  two  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  feet  This  is  less  than 
the  height  of  the  walls  of  Babylon, 
whioh  Herodotos  says  were  tiiree  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high.  See  Intro,  to 
oh.  xUi.  of  Isaiah.  As  the  walls  of  a 
city  are  designed  to  protect  it  from  ex- 
ternal foes,  the  height  mention«d  here 
gives  all  proper  ideas  of  security ;  and 
wo  are  to  ooneeiye  of  the  city  itself  as 
towering  Immensely  a6oM  the  walls. 
Its  gl<»y«  therefore,  would  not  be  ob- 
scured by  the  wall  that  was  thrown 
around  it  for  defence,  f  According  to 
the  meaeure  of  a  man.  The  measure 
usually  employed  by  men.  This  seems 
to  be  added  in  order  to  prerent  any  mis- 
take as  to  the  sise  of  the  city.  It  is  an 
angel  who  makes  the  measurement,-  and 
without  this  explanation  it  might  per- 
haps be  supposed  that  he  used  some 
measure  not  in  common  use  among 
men,  so  that,  after  all,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  form  any  definite  idea  of 
the  siae  of  the  city,  f  That  ««,  of  the 
angel.  That  is,  '  whioh  is  the  measure 
employed  by  the  angel.'  It  was  indeed 
an  angel  who  measured  the  city,  but  the 
measure  which  he  employed  was  that  in 
common  use  among  men. 

18.  And  the  building  of  the  wall  of  it. 
The  material  of  irbieh  the  wall  was  com- 
posed. This  means  the  wall  above  the 
foundaUoo,  for  that  was  composed  of 
twelve  rows  of  precious  stones,  rs.  14, 
19,  20.  The  height  of  the  foundation  is 
not  stated,  but  the  entire  wall  above 
was  composed  of  jasper,  f  Wae  of 
jmper.  See  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  8.  Of 
course,  this  cannot  be  taken  literally ; 
and  an  attempt  to  explain  all  this  lite- 
rally would  show  that  that  method  of 
interpreting  the  Apocalypse  is  Imprac- 


18  And  the  building  of  the  vaU 
of  it  waB  o/*  jasper;  and  the  city 
%Da8  pure  gold,  like  unto  clear 
glass. 

ticable.  f  And  the  city  was  pure  gold. 
The  material  of  which  the  edifices  were 
composed.  ^  Like  unto  clear  ^laae.  The 
word  rendered  glaee  in  this  place— loAos 
— occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only 
here  and  in  yer.  21  of  this  chapter.  It 
means  properly  '  any  thing  transparent 
like  water,'  as,  for  example,  any  trans- 
parent stone  or  gem,  or  as  rock-salt, 
crystal,  glass.  Bob,  Lex,  Here  the 
meaning  is,  that  the  golden  city  would 
be  so  bright  and  burnished  that  it  would 
seem  to  be  glass  reflecting  the  sunbeams. 
Would  the  appearance  of  a  city  as  the 
SUB  is  setting,  when  the  reflection  of 
its  beams  from  thousands  of  panes  of 
glass  gives  it  the  appearance  of  bur- 
nished gold,  represent  the  idea  here? 
If  we  were  to  suppose  a  city  made  en- 
tirely of  glass,  and  the  setting  sun- 
beams  fifdling  on  it,  it  might  convey^the 
idea  represented  here.  It  is  certain 
that,  as  nothing  could  be  more  magni- 
ficent,  so  nothing  would  more  beauti* 
fully  combine  the  two  ideas  referred  to 
here  —  that  of  gold  and  glaee.  Perhaps 
the  reflection  of  the  sun-beams  from  the 
'Crystal  Palace,'  erected  for  the  late 
'  industrial  exhibition'  in  London,  would 
convey  a  better  idea  of  what  is  intended 
to  be  represented  here  than  any  thing 
which  our  world  has  furnished.  The 
following  description  from  one  who  was 
an  eye-witness,  drawn  up  by  him  at  the 
time,  and  without  any  reference  to  this 
passage,  and  fbmished  at  my  request, 
will  supply  a  better  illustration  of  the 
passage  before  us  than  any  description 
which  I  oould  give :  — "  Seen  as  the 
morning  vapors  rolled  around  its  base — 
its  far-stretching  roofs,  rising  one  above 
another,  and  its  great  transept,  majes- 
tically arched,  soaring  out  of  the  en- 
velope of  clouds,  its  i»llars,  window-bars, 
and  pinnacles,  looked  literally  like  a 
castle  in  the  air,  like  some  palace,  such 
as  one  reads  of  in  idle  tales  of  Arabian 
enchantment,  having  about  it  all  the 
ethereal  softness  of  a  dream.  Looked 
at  from  a  distance  at  noon,  when  the 
sunbeams  came,  pouring  upon  the  ter 
raced  and  vaulted  roof,  it  resembles  a 
regal  palace  of  silver,  built  for  som« 
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19  And  the  foundations  *  of  the 
wall  of  the  city  were  garnished  with 
all  manner  of  precious  stones.  The 
first  foundation  was  jasper;  the 
Beoond,  sapphire ;  the  third,  a  chal- 
cedony ;  the  fourth,  an  emerald ; 
a  Is.  64.  u. 

Eastern  prince;  ioh-en  the  aun  at  even- 
tide ehede  oh  xta  aidea  hia  parting  raya, 
the  edifice  is  transformed  into  a  temple 
of  gold  and  rubiea ;  and  in  the  ciJm 
hours  of  night,  when  the  moon  walketh 
in  her  brightness,  the  immense  surface 
of  glass  which  the  building  presents 
looks  like  a  sea  or  lake  throwing  back 
in  flickering  smiles  the  radiant  glances  of 
the  queen  of  heaven." 

19.  And  the  foundation  of  the  toall  of 
the  city.  Notes  ver.  14.  f  Were  gar- 
niahed.  Were  adorned,  or  decorated. 
That  is,  the  foundations  were  compoaed 
of  precious  stones,  giving  them  this 
higUy  ornamented  and  brilliant  appear- 
ance. IT  The  firet  foundation.  The  first 
roWf  layer,  or  course.  Notes  ver.  14. 
T  Was  Jasper,  See  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  3. 
IT  The  second,  sapphire.  This  stone  is 
not  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  It  is  a  precious  stone  next 
in  hardness  to  the  diamond,  usually  of 
an  asnre  or  sky-blue  color,  but  of  various 
shades.  ^  The  third,  a  chalcedony.  This 
word  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament.    The  stone  referred  to  is  an 

'  nncrystallized  translucent  variety  of 
quartz,  having  a  whitish  color,  and  of  a 
lustre  nearly  like  wax.  It  is  found 
covering  the  sides  of  cavities,  and  is  a 
deposit  from  filtrated  silicious  waters. 
When  it  is  arranged  in  stripes,  it  consti- 
tutes agate;  and  if  the  stripes  are  hori- 
zontal, it  is  the  onyx.  The  modem 
camelian  is  a  variety  of  this.  The 
oarnelian  is  of  a  deep  flesh  red,  or 
reddish-white  color.  The  name  chalce- 
dony is  from  Chaleedon,  a  town  in  Asia 
Minor,  opposite  to  Byzantium,  or  Con- 
stantinople, where  this  stone  was  pro- 
bably first  known.  Webster,  Die,  ^The 
fourth,  an  emerald.  See  Notes  on  Bev. 
IV.  3,    The  emerald  is  groen. 

20.  The  fifth,  sardonyx.  This  word 
does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  name  is  derived  from 
Sordia,  a  city  in  Asia  Minor  (Notes,  ch. 
Si.  l),,And  Willi — dtnail'-io  named,  ac- 
wrding  to  Pliny>  from  the  resemblance 


20  The  fifth,  sardonyx;  the  sixth, 
sardius;  the  seventh,  chrysolite; 
the  eighth,  beryl;  the  ninth,  a 
topas ;  the  tenth,  a  chrysoprasus  % 
the  eleventh,  a  jacinth ;  the  twelfth, 
an  amethyst. 


of  its  color  to  the  flesh  and  the  nail.  It 
is  a  silicious  stone  or  gem,  nearly  allied 
to  the  onyx.  The  color  is  a  reddish- 
yellow,  nearly  orange.  Webster,  Die, 
f  The  sixth,  sardius.  This  word  does 
not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment It  is  also  derived  from  Sardin, 
and  the  name  was  probably  given  to  the 
gem  because  it  was  fou^d  there.  It  is 
a  stone  of  a  blood-red  or  flesh  color,  and 
is  commonly  known  as  a  camelian.  It 
is  the  same  as  the  sardine  stone  men- 
tioned in  Rev.  iv.  3.  See  Notes  on  that 
place.  %  The  seventh,  chrysolite.  This 
word  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the 
New  Testament  It  la  derived  from 
Xf^f^^St  9old,  and,  A/^of,  stone,  and  means 
golden  stone — and  was  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  all  gems  of  a  golden  or 
yellow  color,  probably  designating  par- 
ticularly the  topaz  of  the  moderns. 
Rob.  Lex,  But  in  Webster^s  Vie,  it  is 
said  that  its  prevalent  color  is  green.  It 
is  Sometimes  transparent  This  is  the 
modem  chrysolite.  The  ancients  un- 
doubtedly understood  by  the  name  a 
yellow  gem.  f  The  eighth,  beryU  This 
word  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament  The  beryl  is  a  mineral  of 
great  hardness,  and  is  of  a  green  or 
bluish-green  color.  It  is  identical  with 
the  emeralc^  except  in  the  color,  the 
emerald  having  a  purer  and  richer  green 
color,  proceeding  from  a  trace  of  oxyd 
of  chrome.  Prisms  of  beryl  are  some- 
times found  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter 
in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  Web- 
ster,  f  The  ninth,  a  topcM,  This  word 
does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New 
Testament  The  topaz  is  a  well-known 
mineral,  said  to  be  so  called  from  Topa- 
Kos,  a  small  island  in  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
It  is  generally  of  a  yellowish  color,  and 
pellucid,  but  it  is  also  found  of  greenish, 
bluish,  or  brownish  shades.  ^  The 
tenth,  a  chrysoprasus.  This  word  does 
not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment It  is  derived  from  ;(pva&(,  gold, 
and  rrfdvw,  a  leek,  and  denotes  a  pre- 
cious stone  of  greenish  golden  color, 
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21  And  tfaa  tw9ij9  galae  were 
iwelftt  pMrlB;  ererj  Bevenl  gale 
was  of  one  pearl:  and  the  street 
cf  the  citj  was  pure  gold,  as  it 
were  transparent  glass. 

22  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein ; 
for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the 
Liunb  are  the  temple  of  it. 

23  And  the  city  had  no  need  of 

«  la.  60. 19, 20, c  22.  &        *Jim).L4. 

like  a  leek,  that  is, '  apple-green  passing 
into  a  grass-green.'  Mob.  Lex.  *.*  It  is 
a  rarietj  of  quarts.  It  is  commonlj 
apple-green,  and  often  extremely  bean- 
tifaL  It  is  translnoent,  or  sometimes 
semi-transparent;  its  hardness  little  in- 
ferior to  flint"  Web$ter,  Die.  %  The 
tUventh,  a  Jaeintk,  The  word  does  not 
elsewhere  occnr  in  the  New  Testament 
It  is  the  same  word  as  hjfaeintk^^hdKiv^t 
—-and  denotes  properly  the  well-known 
flower  of  that  name,  nsaally  of  a  deep 
pnrple  or  reddish-bine.  Here  it  denotes 
a  gem  of  this  color.  It  is  a  red  rariety 
of  Mtreon,  See  WeUter,  Die.,  under  the 
word  hyaeiuih,  ^  The  twelfth,  an  ame- 
thyet.  This  word,  also,  is  found  only  in 
tills  place  in  the  New  Testament  It 
denotes  a  gem  of  a  deep  purple  or  violet 
color.  The  word  is  derived  from  a,  priv. 
and  M34m,  to  be  intoxicated,  because  this 
gem  was  supposed  to  be  an  antidote 
against  drunkenness.  It  is  a  species  of 
quartz,  and  is  used  in  jewelry. 

21.  And  the  twelve  qatee,  Yer.  12. 
f  Were  twelve  pearU,  See  Notes  on  ch. 
XviL  4 ;  Matt  xiii.  46.  Y  Every  eeverat 
aate  woe  of  one  peart  Each  gate. 
Of  course  tnis  is  not  to  be  understood 
Iterally.  The  idea  is  that  of  orna- 
ment and  beauty,  and  nothing  could 
give  a  more  striking  view  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  future  abode  of  the 
saints.  ^  And  the  street  of  the  city  was 
pure  gold.  Was  paved  with  gold ;  that 
is,  all  the  vacant  space  that  was  not 
occupied  with  buildings  was  of  pure 
gold.    See  Notes  on  ver.  18. 

22.  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein.  No 
structure  reared  expressly  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God ;  no  particular  place  where 
he  was  adored.  It  was  all  temple — no- 
thing but  a  temple.  It  was  not  like  Je- 
rusalem, where  there  was  but  one  house 
reared  expressly  fbr  divine  worship, 
and  to  which  the  inhahltaati  repaired 
10  ]^mise  God ;  it  was  all  one  great  tern- 


the  son,  •  nAih/Kt  of  Hie.  moom  to 
shine  in  it:  for  the  ^rr  of  Qod  did 
lighten  it»  and  the  Umb  is  the  li|^t 
*  thereof. 

24  And  the  nations  *  of  thev 
which  are  saved  shall  walk  in  tiie 
light  of  it :  and  the  kings  '  of  the 
earth  do  bring  their  glory  and  honor 
into  it 

cIs.  eo.  3-n,  M.  10-12.       tf  Pb.72.11. 

pie  reared  in  honor  of  his  name,  and 
where  worship  ascended  from  every  part 
of  it  With  this  explanation,  this  passage 
harmonises  with  what  is  said  in  eh.  iit 
12,viL16.  n  For  the  Lord  God  Almighty 
and  the  Lawtb  are  the  temple  of  it.  They 
are  present  in  all  parts  of  it  in  their 
glory;  they  fill  it  with  light;  and  the 
splendor  of  their  presence  may  be  said  to 
be  the  temple.  The  idea  here  is,  tiiat  it 
would  be  a  holy  world — etU  holy.  No 
particular  portion  would  be  set  apart  fbr 
purposes  of  public  worship,  but  in  all 
places  God  would  be  ador^  and  every 
portion  of  it  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
religion. 

23.  And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the 
sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  ehine  in  it. 
This  imagery  seems  to  be  derived  from 
Isa.  Ix.  19,  20.  See  Notes  on  those 
verses.  No  language  could  give  a  more 
striking  or  l>eatttifal  representadon  of 
the  heavenly  state  than  that  which  is 
here  employed.  ^  For  the  Lord  God 
did  lighten  it.  By  the  visible  splendor 
of  his  glory.  See  Notes  on  ver.  11.  That 
supplied  the  place  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon.  ^And  the  Lamb  ie  the  light  thereof. 
The  Son  of  God ;  the  Messiah.  Notes  eh. 
V.  6 ;  Isa.  Ix.  19. 

24.  And  the  natione  of  them  tiUtf  or*, 
•aved.  All  the  nations  that  are  saved , 
or  all  the  saved  considered  at  nations. 
This  imagery  is  doubtless  derived  from 
that  in  Isaiah,  particularly  ch.  Ix.  S-9. 
See  Notes  on  that  passage,  f  Shall  walk 
in  the  light  of  it.  Shall  enjoy  its  splen- 
dor, and  be  continually  in  its  light 
f  And  the  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring 
their  glory  and  honor  into  it.  All  that 
they  consider  as  constituting  their  glory, 
treasures,  crowns,  sceptres,  robes.  The 
idea  is,  that  all  these  will  be  devoted  t« 
God  in  the  future  days  of  the  church 
in  its  glory,  and  wp  be,  as  it  were 
brought  and  laid  down  at  the  fe« 
of  the  Saviour  in  h9&r$tu     The  laa 
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25  And  the  gates  of  it  shall  not 
be  shut  at  all  by  day:  for  *  there 
shall  be  no  night  there. 

26  And  they  shall  bring  the 
^lory  and  honor  of  the  nations 
into  it. 

27  And  *  there  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  into  it  any  thing  that  defileth, 
neither  whatsoever  worketh  abomi- 
nation, or  maketh  a  lie:  but  they 

a  Zee.  14. 7. 

'  ■■  ■      I  11       I         I 

gan^  is  derived,  dcral>tle88>  from  the 
description  in  Isa.  Iz.  3-14.  Oomp.  Isa. 
zlix.  23. 

25.  And  the  gate*  of  it  ehall  ndt  be  ehut 
at  all  hy  day.  It  shall  be  constantly 
open,  allowing  free  ingress  and  egress  to 
all  who  reside  there.  The  language  is 
derived  firom  Isa.  Ix.  11.  See  Notes  on 
that  place.  Applied  to  the  future  state 
of  the  blessed,  it  wonld  seem  to  mean, 
thai,  while  this  will  be  their  peraianent 
abode,  yet.  that  the  dwellers  there  will 
not  be  pritonere.  The  nniverse  will  be 
open  to  them*  They  will  be  permitted 
to  go  ibrth  and  visit  every  world,  and 
survey  the  works  of  God  in  all  parts  of 
his  dominions.  ^  For  there  ahall  he  no 
night  there.  It  shall  be  all  day;  all  an- 
elouded  splendor.  When,  therefore,  it  is 
•laid  that  the  gates  should  not  be  'Shut 
fry  day,'  it  means  that  they  wonld  never 
be  shut.  When  it  is  said  that  there 
wonld  be  no  night  there,  it  is,  nndonbt- 
sdly,  to  be  taken  as  meaning  that  there 
would  be  no  literal  darkness,  and  nothing 
of  which  night  is  the  emblem : — no  ca- 
lamity, no  sorrow,  no  bereavement,  no 
darkened  windows  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  friends  and  kindred.  Oomp.  Notes 
on  veri  4. 

26.  And  they  shall  bring,  Ac.  See 
Notes  on  ver.  24.  That  blessed  world 
shall  be  made  up  of  all  that  was  truly 
valuable  and  pure  on  the  earth. 

27.  And  there  ehall  in  no  toiee.  On  no 
account;  by  no  means.  This  strong 
language  denotes  the  absolute  exclusion 
of  all  that  is  specified  in  the  verse. 
^  Any  thing  that  dejiUth.  Literally, 
*  any  thing  common.*  See  iTotes  on  Acts 
X.  14.  It  means  here  that  nothing  wiU 
be  found  in  that  blessed  abode  which  is 
unholy  or  sinful.  It  will  be  a  pure 
werid.  2  Peter  Ui.  18.  f  NeitUr  what- 
99tff9r  w»heth  aheminatione  or  maketh 
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which  are  written  in  the  LtaiVs 
book/  of  life. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

AND  he  showed  me  a  pure  rivei 
of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crjstal 
proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God 
and  of  the  Iiamb. 

»  Is.85.8,  62.1,  60.21;  Joel  8.17;  Matt.  13 
41;  1  Oo.  6. 9, 10;  Oa.  6. 1»-21 ;  Bp.  6.  »;  Ht 
12. 14.  6  0. 13. 8. 

.•   ■     I    ■  ■  .1 1 II  I  I 

a  lie.  See  Notes  on  ver.  8.  f  Bm  the^ 
tshich  are  written  in  the  Lamb^e  book  of 
life.  Whose  names  are  there  recorded. 
See  Notes  eh.  iii.  5.  Comp.  Notes  on 
ver.  8. 

CHAPTER  XXII.,  1-6. 

For  the  Analysis  of  the  first  Ave  vertet 
of  this  chapter,  see  the  Analysis  of  eh.  xxi. 
This  chapter  oOmprifet  the  remainder  of 
the  description  of  the  '  new  Jerusalem '-^ 
the  blessed  abode  of  the  saints  (vs.  1^), 
and  then  (vs.  6--21)  the  conclusion  or  EpU 
logue  of  the  whole  book.  It  is  diiBcult 
to  conceive  what  induced  the  author  of 
the  division  of  the  New  Testamenlf  into 
chapters,  to  separate  the  first  five  verses 
of  lius  chapter  from  the  preceding  chap- 
ter. A  new  chapter  should  have  eom> 
menced  at  verse  0,  of  the  xxii.  chapter, 
for  the  remainder  properly  comprises  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  book.  Comp. 
Intro^  to  Notes  on  the  Gospels,  vol.  1, 
pp.  viii;  ix. 

1.  And  he  ehotted  me  a  pure  river  of 
water  of  life.  In  the  New  Jerusalem  ,* 
the  happy  abode  of  the  redeemed.  The 
phrase  *  water  of  life,'  means  living  or 
running  water,  like  a  spring  or  fountain^ 
as  contrasted  with  a  stagnant  pool.  See 
Notes  on  John  iv.  14.  The  allusion  here 
is  doubtless  to  the  first  Eden,  where  a 
river  watered  the  garden  (Gen.  ii.  10, 
seq.),  and  as  this  is  a  description  of 
Eden  recovered,  or  Paradise  regained,  it 
was  natural  to  introduce  a  river  of  water 
also,  yet  in  such  away  as  to  accord  with 
the  general  description  of  that  future 
abode  of  the  redeemed.  It  does  not 
spring  up,  therefore,  from  the  ground, 
but  flows  from  the  throne  of  God  and  the 
Lamb.  Perhaps,  ulso,  the  writer  bad  in 
his  eye  the  description  in  Esek.  xlvu. 
1*12,  where  a  stream  issues  firom  uadei 
the  temple>  and  is  paHed  ia  diflinriAt  di> 
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2  Iii«tlMiiiidtiofthe8tn«t*of 
it,  and  on  either  side  of  the  river, 
was  there  the  tree  *  of  life,  which 

reetioni.  ^  (^ear  at  eryrtaL  See  Notes 
oh«  iy.  6.  f  Proceeding  ami  of  the  tknme 
qf  Ood  and  of  the  Lamh.  Flowing  from 
the  foot  of  the  throne.  Comp.  eh.  It.  6. 
This  idea  is  strictly  in  aoeordanee  with 
Oriental  imagery.  In  the  Bast,  fountains 
and  running  streams  eonstitated  an  es- 
■ential  part  of  the  image  of  enjoyment 
and  prosperity  (see  Notes  on  Isa.  zzxy. 
6),  and  sneh  fovntains  were  eommon  in 
the  eonrts  of  Oriental  hooses.  Here,  the 
rirer  is  an  emblem  of  peaoe,  hap;ttness, 
plenty;  and  the  essential  thought  in  its 
flowing  from  the  throne,  is,  th^  all  the 
hi4l>piness  of  hearen  proceeds  from  Qod. 
2.  In  the  midei  qf  tie  etreet  of  iL  Pro- 
fessor Stoart  renders  this,  "  between  the 
street  thereof  and  the  rirer;"  and  says 
that  "the  writer  ooaeeiTcs  ot  the  rirer 
as  ronning  through  the  whole  ei^;  then 
of  streets  pandit  to  it  on  either  side ; 
and  then,  on  the  banks  of  the  rirei;  be- 
tween the  water  and  the  street^  the  whole 
stream  is  lined  on  either  side  with  two 
rows  of  the  tree  of  life."  The  more 
oomn^n  interpretation,  howerer,  is 
doubtless  admissible,  and  would  giro  a 
more  beautiful  image;  that  in  the  street, 
or  streets  of  the  city,  as  well  as  on  the 
banks  of  the  rirer,  the  tree  of  life  was 
planted.  It  abounded  erery  where.  The 
city  had  not  only  a  rirer  passing  through 
it,  but  it  was  perraded  by  streets,  and 
aU  those  streets  were  lined  and  shaded 
with  this  tree.  The  idea  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  is  that  of  Eden  or  Paradiee; 
but  it  is  not  the  Eden  of  the  book  of 
Genesis,  or  the  Oriental  or  Persian  Para- 
dise:— it  is  a  picture  where  all  is  com- 
bined that  in  the  riew  of  the  writer  would 
constitnte  beauty,  or  contribute  to  hap- 
piness. %  And  on  either  eide  of  the  river. 
As  well  as  in  all  the  streets.  The  writer 
undoubtedly  conoeires  of  a  jingle  rirer 
running  tiirough  the  city  —  probably  as 
meandering  along — and  that  rirer  lined 
on  both  sides  wiUi  the  tree  of  life.  This 
gires  great  beauty  to  the  imagery. 
f  Was  there  the  tree  of  life.  Not  a  sin- 
gle tree,  but  it  abounded  erery  where- 
on the  banks  of  the  rirer,  and  in  all  the 
streets.  It  was  the  common  tree  in  this 
blessed  Paradise  —  of  which  all  might 
partake,  and  which  was  erery  where  the 
emblem  of  immortality.    In  this  respect 


bam  twalTd  mtmrner  of  ftmiA,  and 
yielded  her  fruit  every  month :  and 

47.1,12.  ft&SL2L  <&2.7. 


this  new  Paradise  stands  in  strong  con- 
trsst  with  that  in  which  Adam  was 
placed  at  his  creation,  where  there  seems 
to  hare  been  a  single  tree  that  was  de- 
signated as  the  tree  of  life.  Gen.iiL22, 
23.  In  the  future  state  of  the  blcMcd, 
that  tree  will  abound,  and  all  may  freely 
partake  of  it;  the  emblem — the  pledge 
of  immortal  life — will  be  constanUy  1m- 
fore  the  eyes,  whaterer  part  of  the  foture 
abode  may  be  trarersed,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  blessed  world  may  con- 
stantly partake  of  it.  f  Which  bare 
fwefos  manner  nl  frwiie,  "Produdng 
twelre  fiuit-harrests ;  not  (as  our  rer- 
sion)  twelre  manner  of  fruits."  Pref, 
StnarU  The  idea  is  not  that  there  are 
twelre  kinds  of  fruit  on  the  same  tree, 
for  that  is  not  implied  in  the  language 
used  by  John.  The  literal  rendering  is, 
'  producing  twelre ^^trils^ — wetter  Kmeweit 
MtKo.  The  word  'mammer*  has  been 
introduced  by  the  translators  without 
authority.  The  idea  is,  that  the  tree 
bore  erery  month  in  the  year,  so  that 
there  were  twelre  frult-harrests.  It  was 
not  like  a  tree  that  bears  but  once  a 
year,  or  in  one  season  only,  but  it  ooa- 
etantly  bore  finit — it  bore  erery  month. 
The  idea  is  that  of  tdtundanee,  not  vari- 
ety. The  supply  nerer  fails ;  the  tree  is 
nerer  barren.  As  there  is  but  a  single 
class  of  trees  referred  to,  it  might  hare 
been  supposed,  perhi^Mi,  tha^  according 
to  the  common  method  in  which  fruit  is 
produced,  there  would  be  sometimes 
plenty  and  sometimes  want;  but  the 
writer  says  that,  though  there  it  but  one 
kind,  yet  the  supply  is  ample.  The  tree 
is  erery  where ;  it  is  constantly  producing 
fruit  f  And  yielded  her  fruit  every 
month.  The  word  *and*  is  also  supplied 
by  the  translators,  and  introduces  an 
idea  which  is  not  in  the  original,  as  if 
there  was  not  only  a  raooe««ton  of  bar- 
rests,  which  it  in  the  text — but  that 
each  one  differed  from  the  former,  which 
is  not  in  the  text  The  proper  transla- 
tioQ  is,  '  producing  twelre  fruits,  yielding 
or  rendering  its  fruit  in  each  month.' 
Thus  there  is  indeed  a  succession  of 
fruit-crops,  but  it  is  the  same  kind  of 
fruit  We  are  not  to  infer,  howerer, 
that  there  will  not  be  variety  in  the  oc- 
cupations and  the  joys  of  ths  hearenljr 
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the  lesres  of  the  tree  were  fi>r  the 
healing  of  the  nations. 

3  And  there  *  shall  be  no  more 
curse :  but  the  throne  of  God  ^  and 
of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it ;  and  his 
servants  ^  shall  serve  him. 

4  And  *  they  shall  see  his  face ; 

a  Zea  14. 11.  b  Eie.  48. 86.  c  e.  7. 15. 
d  Mat  5.  8;  Jno.  12.  26, 17.  24;  1  Ck>.  13.  12; 
1  Jno.  8. 2. 

state,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  will  be  ample  diversity  in  the  em- 
ployments, and  in  the  sources  of  happi- 
ness, in  heaven ;  but  the  single  thought 
expressed  here  is,  that  the  means  of  life 
mil  he  abundant: — the  trees  of  life  will 
be  every  where,  and  they  will  be  con- 
stantly yielding  fruit.  %  And  the  leaves 
of  the  tree.  Not  only  the/rutt  wiU  con- 
teibute  to  give  life,  bat  even  the  Uavea 
wiU  be  salutary.  Bvery  thing  about  it 
will  contribute  to  sustain  life,  f  Were 
for  the  healing.  That  is,  they  contribute 
to  impart  life  and  health  to  those  who 
had  been  diseased.  We  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  there  WiU  be  sickness,  and  a 
healing  process  in  heaven,  for  that  idea 
is  expressly  excluded  in  ch.  xxi.  4,  but 
the  meaning  is,  that  the  life  and  health 
of  that  blessed  world  will  have  been  im- 
parted by  partaking  of  that  tree,  and  the 
writer  says  that,  in  fact,  it  was  owing  to 
It  that  they  who  dwell  there  had  been 
healed  of  their  spiritual  maladies,  and 
had  been  made  to  five  for  ever,  f  0/the 
nations.  Of  all  the  nations  assembled 
there,  ch.  xxi.  24.  There  is  a  close  re- 
semblance beti^een  the  language  here 
used  by  John,  and  that  used  by  Ezekiel, 
xlviL  12,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
both  these  writers  refer  to  the  same  thing. 
Gomp.  also  in  the  Apocrypha,  2  Ezra  IL 
12,  viiL  62-64. 

3.  And  there  shall  he  no  mare  curse. 
This  is  doubtless  designed  to  be  in  strong 
contrast  with  our  present  abode,  and  it 
is  affirmed  that  what  now  properly 
comes  under  the  name  of  a  eurse,  or 
whatever  is  part  of  the  curse  pronounced 
on  man-  by  the  fall,  will  be  there  un- 
known. The  earth  will  bo  no  more 
cursed,  and  will  produce  no  more  thorns 
and  thistles ;  man  will  be  no  more  com- 
pelled to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow;  woman  will  be  no  more 
doomed  to  bear  the  sufferings  which  she 
does  now;  and  the  abodes  of  the  blessed 


and  his  name  *  shaU  be  in  their 
foreheads. 

5  And  ^  there  shall  be  no  night 
there;  and  the^  need  no  candle^ 
neither  light  of  the  sun;  for  the 
Lord  Gbd  giveth  them  light:  '  and 
they  shall  reign*  for  ever  and 
ever. 

•  a  8. 12.      /0.2L23,  26.       /  Pfl.3&  80u 
A  Ra  6. 17. 

will  be  no  more  cursed  by  sickness, 
sorrow,  tears,  and  death,  f  But  thm 
throne  of  Ood  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  5« 
in  it,  God  will  reign  there  for  ever,  the 
principles  of  pu^ty  and  love  which  the 
Lamb  of  God  came  to  establish,  will 
pervade  that  blessed  abode  to  all  eternity. 
%  And  his  servants  shall  serve  him.  ^1 
his  servants  that  are  there ;  that  is,  all 
^e  inhabitants  of  that  blessed  world. 
For  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  see 
Notes  on  oh.  viL  16. 

4.  And  they  shtUl  see  his  face.  See 
Notes  on  Matt  xviii.  10.  They  would 
be  eonstantly  in  his  presence,  and  be 
permitted  continually  to  behold  his 
glory.  ^  And  his  name  shall  be  in  their 
foreheads.  They  shall  be  designated  as 
his.  See  Notes  on  eh.  iiL  12,  viL  8, 
xiiL  16. 

6.  And  there  shaU  he  no  night  therv. 
Notes,  ch.  xxL  26.  ^  And  they  used  no 
candle.  No  lamp ;  no  artificial  light,  as 
in  a  world  where  there  is  night  and 
darkness.  ^Neither  light  of  the  sun; 
for  the  Lord  Ood,  Ao.  Notes,  ch.  xxi. 
23.  f  And  they  shall  reign  for,  ever 
and  ever.  That  is,  with  God;  they  shall 
be  as  kings.  See  Notes  on  ch.  v.  10, 
XX.  6;  comp.  Notes  oo  2  Tim.  11,  12; 
Bom.  viii.  16. 

REICARKS  ON  CH.  XXI.  XXn.  1-6. 

This  portion  of  the  Apocalypse  con- 
tains the  most  full  and  complete  con- 
tinuous description  of  the  state  of  the 
righteous  in  tiie  world  of  blessednees, 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  It 
seems  to  be  proper,  therefore,  to  pause 
on  it  for  a  moment  and  to  state  in  a 
summary  manner,  what  will  be  the 
principal  features  of  that  blessedness. 
All  can  see  that,  as  a  description,  it 
occupies  an  appropriate  place,  not  only 
in  regard  to  this  book,  but  to  the 
volume  of  revealed  truth.  In  reference 
te  this  particular  book,  it  is  the  appro- 
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elote  of  tke  aeoottBl  of  fh»  eon- 

Jicts,  the  tiiak,  and  the  peTBOcations  of 
the  church;  in  reference  to  the  whole 
▼ohime  of  revealed  truth,  it  is  appro- 
priate because  it  occurs  in  the  last  m  the 
inspired  books  that  was  written.  It  was 
proper  that  a  Tolume  of  revealed  tnith 

Siven  to  mankind,  and  designed  to 
escribe  a  great  work  of  r^eeming 
mercy,  shouid  close  with  a  description 
of  the  state  of  the  righteous  after 
death. 

The  principal  features  in  the  descrip- 
tion are  the  following : — 

(1)  There  will  be  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth : — a  new  order  of  things,  and 
a  world  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the 
righteous.  There  will  be  such  changes 
produced  in  the  earth,  and  such  abodes 
fitted  up  for  the  redeemed,  that  it  will 
be  proper  to  say  that  they  are  new, 
eh.  zzi.  1. 

(2)  The  loeality  of  that  abode  is  not 
determined.  No  particnlar  plaee  is  re- 
Ttaled  as  constituting  heaven;  nor  is  it 
intimated  that  there  would  be  such  a 
flaea.  For  an>  thinf^  that  appears  the 
universe  at  large  will  be  heaven~-the 
earth  and  all  worlds;  and  we  are  left 
free  to  suppose  that  the  redeemed  will 
yet  occupy  any  position  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  be  permitted  to  behold  the 
peculiar  glories  of  the  divine  character 
that  are  manifested  in  each  of  the 
worlds  that  he  has  made.  Comp. 
Notes  on  1  Peter  i.  12.  That  there  may 
be  some  one  place  in  the  universe  that 
will  be  their  permanent  home,  and  that 
will  be  more  properly  called  heaven^ 
where  the  glory  of  their  God  and 
Saviour  vrill  be  peculiarly  manifested, 
is  not  improbable;  but  still  there  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  the  hope  and  the 
belief  that  in  the  infinite  duration  that 
awaits  them,  they  will  be  permitted  to 
visit  sll  the  worlds  that  €k)d  has  made, 
and  to  learn  ^n  each,  and  from  each,  all 
^at  he  has  peculiarly  manifested  of  his 
own  character  and  gloiy  there. 

(3)  That  future  state  will  be  entirely 
ana  for  'ever  free  from  all  the  conse- 

auences  of  the  apostacy  as  now  seen  on 
le  earth.  There  will  be  neither  tears, 
nor  sorrow,  nor  deaths  nor  ctjing, 
nor  pain,  nor  curse,  ch.  zzi.  4,  xxii.  S. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  a  perfectly  happy 
abode. 


(4)  If  wiU  bs  purs  and  My.  No. 
thing  will  ever  enter  thsM  thst  shall 
contaminate  amd  defile.  Ch.  xzi,  8.  87. 
On  this  account,  also,  it  will  be  a  happy 
worid,  for  (a)  all  real  happiness  has  its 
foundation  in  holiness ;  and  (b)  the 
source  of  all  the  misery  that  the  uni- 
verse has  experienced  is  sin.  Let  that 
be  removed,  and  the  earth  would  be 
happy ;  let  it  be  extinguished  from 
any  world,  and  its  happmess  will  be 
secure. 

(5)  It  will  be  a  world  of  perfect  light, 
ch.  xxi.  22,  23,  24,  25,  xxii.  5.  There 
will  be  (a)  literally  no  night  there ; 
(6)  spiritually  and  morally  there  will  be 
no  aarkness — ^no  error,  no  sin.  Light 
will  be  cast  on  a  thousand  subjects  now 
obscure;  and  on  numerous  points  per- 
taining to  the  divine  government  and 
dealings  which  now  perplex  the  mind, 
there  will  be  poured  the  splendor  of  {sei^ 
feet  6hj.  All  the  darkness  that  exists 
here  will  be  dissipated  there;  all  that 
is  now  obscure  will  be  made  light 
And  in  view  of  this  fact,  we  may  well 
submit  for  a  little  time  to  the  mys- 
teries which  hang  over  the  divine  deal- 
ings here.  The  Christian  is  destined 
to  live  for  ever  and  "ever.  He  is  capable 
of  an  eternal  progression  in  knowledce. 
He  is  soon  to  be  ushered  into  tne 
splendors  of  that  eternal  abode  where 
there  is  no  need  of  the  light  of  the  sun 
or  the  moon,  and  where  there  is  no 
night.  In  a  little  time — ^a  few  weeks  or 
days-j-by  removal  to  that  higher  state 
of  being,  he  will  have  made  a  degree  of 
progress  in  true  knowledge  compared 
with  which  all  that  can  be  learned  here 
is  a  nameless  trifle.  In  that  future 
abode  be  will  be  permitted  to  know  all 
that  is  to  be  known  in  those  worlds  that 
shine  upon  his  path  by  day  or  by 
night;  all  that  is  to  be  known  in  the 
character  of  their  Maker,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  government;  all  that  is 
to  be  known  of  the  glorious  plan  of 
redemption;  all  that  is  to  be  known 
of  the  reasons  why  sin  and  woe  were 
permitted  to  enter  this  beaatiful  worid. 
There,  too,  he  will  be  pennitted  to  enjoy 
all  that  there  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  a  world 
without  a  cloud  and  without  a  tear; 
all  that  is  beatific  in  the  friendship  of 
God  the  Father,  of  the  Ascended  Re> 
deemer,  of  the  Sacred  Spirit ;  all  that  it 
blessed  in  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the 
angels,  af  the  apostles,  of  the  prophets 
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an  that  11  raptonMif  in  re-vnioii  with 
those  that  were  lored  on  the  earth. 
Well  then  may  he  bear  with  the  dark- 
ness, and  endure  the  trials  of  this  state 
a  little  longer. 

(6)  It  will  be  a.  world  of  enrpassing 
splendor.  This  is  manifest  by  the  de- 
scription of  it  in  chapter  xz.,  as  a  gor- 
geous city,  with  ample  dimensions,  with 
most  brilliantxolorsy  set  with  gems,  and 
composed  of  pure  gold.  The  writer,  in 
the  description  of  that  abode,  has  accu- 
mulated all  that  is  gorgeous  and  mag- 
nificent, and  doubtless  felt  that  eyen  (Ai« 
was  a  very  imperfect  representation  of 
that  glorious  world. 

(7)  That  future  world  will  be  an  abode 
of  the  highest  conceiyable  happiness. 
This  is  manifest,  not  only  from  the  fact 
stated  that  there  will  be  no  pain  or  sor- 
row here,  but  from  the  positiye  descrip- 
tion in  ch.  xziL  1,  2*  It  was,  undoubt- 
edly, the  design  of  the  writer,  under  the 
image  of  a  Paradise,  to  describe  the  fu- 
ture abode  of  the  redeemed  as  one  of  the 
highest  happiness  —  where  there  would 

-be  an  ample  and  a  constant  supply 
of  eyery  want,  and  where  the  highest 
ideas  of  enjoyment  would  be  realized. 
And 

(8)  All  this  will  be  eternal.  The  uni- 
yerse,  so  yast  and  so  wonderful,  seems 
to  haye  been  ^mada  to  be  fitted  to  the 
eternal  contemplation  of  created  minds, 
and  in  this  uniyerse  there  is  an  adapta- 
tion for  the  employment  of  mind  for  eyer 
and  eyer. 

.If  it  be  asked  now  why  John,  in  the 
aoeoont  which  he  has  giyen  of  the  hea- 
Tenly  state,  adopted  this  figuratiye  and 
emblematio  mode  of  representation,  and 
why  it  did  not  please  God  to  reyeal  any 
more  respecting  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployments and  enjoyments  of  the  hea- 
yenly  world,  it  may  be  replied, 

(a)  That  this  method  is  eminentiy  in 
accordance  with  Uie  general  character 
of  the  book,  as  a  book  of  symbols  and 
emblems. 

.  .  (6)  He  has  stated  tnoitgh  to  giye  us  a 
general  and  a  most  attiactiye  yiew  of 
Siat  blessed  state. 

(c)  It  is  not  certain  that  we  would 
haye  appreciated  it,  or  could  haye  com- 
prehended it,  if  a  more  minute  and  lite- 
ral description  had  been  giyen.  That 
state  maybe  so  nnlike  tlds  that  it  is 
douMftilwhttlitrw*  aonld  bare  eompra- 


bended  any  literal  deici^tion  that  could 
haye  been  giyen.    How  little  of  the  fu- 
ture and  the  unseen  can  eyer  be  known 
by  a  mere  description;   how  faint  and 
imperfect  a  yiew  can  we  eyer  obtain  of 
any  thing  by  the  mere  use  of  words,  and 
especially  of  objects  which  haye  no  re- 
semblance to  any  thing  which  we  have 
seen  1    Who  eyer  obtained  any  adequate 
idea  of  Niagara  by  a  mere  description  ? 
To  what  ^reek  or  Roman  mind,  how- 
eyer  oultiyated,  could  there  have  been 
conyeyed  the  idea  of  a  printing-press,  of 
a  locomotiye  engine,  of  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph, by  mere  description  ?    Who  can 
conyey  to  one  bom  blind  an  idea  of  the 
prismatic  colors ;  or  to  the  deaf  an  idea 
of  sounds  ?-  If  we  may  imagine  the  world 
of  insect  tribes  to  be  endowed  with  the 
power  of  language  and  thought^  how 
could  the  gay  and  gilded  butterfly  that 
to-day  plays  in  the  sunbeam,  impart  to 
its  companions  of  yesterday  —  low  and 
groyelling  worms  —  any  adequate  idea 
of  that  new  condition  of  beiJDg  into  which 
it  had  emerged  ?    An«t  how  do  we  know 
that  toe  could  comprehend  any  descrip- 
tion of  that  world  where  the  righteous 
dwell,  or  of  employments  and  eigoyments 
so  unlike  our  own  ? 

I  cannot  more  appropriately  close  this 
brief  notice  of  the  reyelations  of  the  hea- 
yenly  state,  than  by  introducing  an  an- 
cient poem,  which  seems  to  be  founded 
on  this  portion  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
which  is  the  original  of  one  of  tiie  most 
touching  and  bMutiful  hymns  now  used 
in  Protestant  places  of  worship: — the 
well-known  hymn  which  begins,  "Jeru- 
salem !  my  Happy  Home."  This  hymn 
is  deseryedly  a  great  &yorite,  and 
is  an  eminently  bwiutiful  composition. 
It  is,'  howeyer,  of  Roman  Catholic 
origin.  It  is  found  in  a  small  yolame 
of  miscellaneous  poetry,  sold  at  Mr. 
Bright's  sale  of  manuscripts  in  1844, 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  now  forms  the  additional 
MS.  15,225.  It  is  referred,  by  the  letter, 
ing  on  the  book,  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  sub- 
sequent reign.  The  yolume  seems  to 
haye  been  formed  by  or  for  some  Roman 
Catholic,  and  contains  many  deyotional 
songs  or  hymns,  interspei'sed  with  others 
of  a  mere  general  character.  See  Litt^^ll's 
Living  Aye,  yoL  zxyiiL  pp.  333-33G.  Tie 
hymn  is  as  ibllowi: — 
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A  tOVO  VADB  BT  V.  B.  P. 
I  mt  happy  hornet 


Whctt  AaUl  eooM  to  Uiee. 
fhm  ihall  mv  nrrowa  havt  an  and, 
Ttgr  Joya  whM  ahaU  1  aeal 

O  hMPT  hartwr  of  tha  ntata, 

O  ■woat  and  plaaaaat  aoiU 
la  thae  no  aonrow  may  be  foioAt 


!a  thaa  no  aiekM«  iHiy  ba  L. 

No  hart,  BO  aoha,  nojan\ 
ttera  ■  BO  <taath«  ao  ndr  daO.* 

Thar*  *•  life  for  af eroiofa. 

No  dampnh  mlat  ta  aaen  ia  tbaa* 
No  odU  nor  darinoma  oicht; 

Than  oTeiy  aool  ahmai  aa  ua  MB. 
Thara  God  himwlf  givaa  light. 

lHara  laH  and  Ivan  aaanot  dwatt, 

Thara  anvy  haan  no  away.  ~  . 
Thara  ia  no  haafor,  heat,  nor  oold, 
But  ptaaaura  avaiyway. 

ianmlami  Janualaml 
Qod  KiBBt  I  OBoe  mayaea 


God  fiBBt  I  OBoe  mayaea 
IV  andlaaa  joya,  and  of  tha  aama, 
ratakar  aya  to  bo. 

Thy  walte  ara  Bttda  of  piaoioua  itoBaa, 
Thy  bolwmrka  diamond!  aqoare. 

Thy  (ataa  are  ot  right  orient  pearl, 
Eioaadlng  rich  and  rare. 

Thy  tairata  and  thy  pinaaeles 
with  onrbonolea  do  ehine,  , 

Thy  Taiy  atrBeta  are  paved  with  gold, 
SanauatDg  dear  abd  fine. 


Thy  homaa  aia  ttt  ivory. 

Thy  wtadowi  cryat«l  clear, 
Ttar  tilea  are  made  of  beaten  gold ; 

0  God,  that  I  ware  there  1 

Within  thy  gataa  no  thing  doth  oome 

That  ia  not  paaaing  clean. 
No  apidai^  web,  no  dirt,  no  dot. 

No  filth  may  thara  be  aaen. 

Ah.  my  iweet  home,  Jemaalem ! 

Would  God  I  were  in  thee. 
Wottld  God  my  woaa  were  at  an  and, 

Thy  joya  that  I  might  see. 

Thy  sainta  are  crowned  with  gloiy  great, 
They  see  God  face  to  fhoe, , 

They  trinmph  atill,  thay  still  rqjotee^ 
Bloat  happy  is  their  caae. 

We  that  are  here  in  iMtniahment 

CoatiatiaUy  do  moan; 
We  aigh  and  sob,  we  weep  and  wail, 

PerpiBttiaUy  we  groan. 

Onr  sweet  is  mixed  with  bitter  gaH, 

Oar  pleasure  is  but  pahi, 
Onr  joys  scarce  last  the  looicing  on. 

Our  sorrows  still  remain. 

But  there  they  lire  in  such  delight, 
Sach  pleasure,  and  such  play. 

As  that  to  them  a  thoosand  yeaia, 
Doth  aeem  aa  yesterday. 

Thy  vineyards  and  thy  orchards  are 

Most  beautifal  and  fair, 
Pull  famished  with  trees  and  fruits, 

Most  wonderful  and  rare. 


Thy  gaidena  aaai  Kby  gallaat  walim 

Goniinaally  am  green ; 
There  grow  aoch  sweet  and  pleasaat  J 

As  nowhere  elae  are  seen. 

There 's  nectar  and  ambrosia  made, 
There  'a  mask  and  civet  sweet. 

There  many  a  fiur  and  dainty  drag 
Are  traddesi  nnder  fiaet. 


Tbera  cinnanKMa.  tiwre  sugar  nowa. 
There  aard  and  balm  ahoanw. 

What  tongue  can  tell,  or  heart 
The  jogra  that  there  aie  £cMnidt 


Quite  through  the  atroets.  -with  sitveri 
Tha  fload  of  lift  doth  flow, 

Opptt  whoaa  banka.  on  eveiy  side, 
The  wood  oi  Uu  doth  grow. 

There  trees  for  evermore  bear  £ruit. 

And  evermwa  do  apnng:; 
There  evennora  the  angels  a^ 

AaA  evarmoie  do  nng. 

Thara  David  atanda  with  harp  in 

Aa  master  of  the  aoiie  ; 
Ten  thoosand  times  that  man 

TttMt  might  this  mnsiei'  bear. 

Oar  lady  sings  Magmfioai, 
With  tone  auntaaaing  swe^ 

And  all  the  virgins  bear  their  puta, 
Sitting  above  her  feeL 

2k  JkMM  doth  Saint  Ambroae 
Saint  Austine  doth  the  like ; 

Old  Simeon  and  ZacfaazT 
Have  not  their  sun^  to  aeek. 


\ 


•  DcvII,  in  MS.,  bat  it  mutt  ha**  bean  pronoiiBce<l 
aroMM,  Deil.  t  MaiiBg,la  MS. 


There  Magdalene  hath  left 

And  cheerfhll^  doth  vm 
With  blessed  sainta  whose 

In  every  street  doth  ring. 

Jerusalem,  my  happy  home! 

Would  God  1  were  in  ttiee. 
Would  God  my  woes  vrere  9t  aa  end, 

ThT  joys  that  I  might  aee  1 


ANALYSIS   OF  CH.  XXH.  (^20. 

Tms  portion  of  the  book  of  ReyehB* 
is  properly  the  Epilogue,  or  eoneliuion' 
The  main  purposes  of  the  vision  are  ae- 
complisfaed  J  Uie  enemies  of  the  ohiii«& 
are  quelled ;  the  church  is  triumphaot; 
the  affairs  of  the  world  are  wound  np; 
the  redeemed  are  received  to  their  bliaf- 
ful,  eternal  abode;  the  wicked  are  ^ 
off:  the  earth  is  purified,  and  the  a&in 
of  the  unirerse  are  fixed  on  their  perma- 
nent foundation.  A  few  miscellaiteoos 
matters^  therefore,  close  the  book. 

(1)  A  solemn  affirmation  on  the  port, 
of  him  who  had  made  these  revelations, 
that  they  ore  true,  and  that  they  will 
be  speedily  accomplished,  and  that  bo 
will  be  blessed  or  happy  who  shall  kaop 
the  sayings  of  the  book,  vs.  6,  7. 

(2)  The  effect  of  all  these  things  on 
John  himself,  leading  him,  as  in  a  former 
case  (eh.  xiz.  10),  to  a  disposition  to  wo^ 
ship  nim  who  had  been  the  medtum  ia 


A.  D.  96.] 


CHAPTER    XXII. 
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6  And  he  said  unto  me,  These 
sayings  are  faithful  and  true :  and 
the  Lord  God  of  the  holy  prophets 
fient  *  his  angel  to  show  unto  his 
servants  the  things  which  must 
shortly  be  done. 

7  6ehold,    I    come    quickly:  * 

a  c.  1. 1. 

naikiiig  to  him  such  extraordinary  com- 
munioations,  ts.  8.  9. 

(3)  A  command  not  to  seal  up  what 
had  been  revealed,  since  the  time  was 
near.  These  things  would  soon  hare 
their  folfilment,  and  it  was  proper  that 
the  prophecies  should  be  unsealed,  or 
open,  both  that  the  events  might  be 
oompsjred  with  the  predictions,  and  that 
a  persecuted  church  might  be  able  to  see 
what  would  be  the  rettdt  of  all  these 
things,  and  to  find  consolation  in  the  as- 
surance of  the  final  triumph  of  the  Son 
of  God,  vs.  10. 

(4)  The  fixed  and  unchangeable  state 
of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  vs. 
11^13. 

(5)  The  blessedness  of  those  who  keep 
the  commandments  of  God,  and  who 
enter  into  the  new  Jerusalem,  vs.  14, 
15. 

(6)  Jesus,  the  root  and  the  oflTspring 
of  David,  and  the  bright  and  morning 
star,  proclaims  himself  to  be  the  author 
of  all  these  revelations  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  an  angel,  ver.  16. 

(7)  The  universal  invitation  of  the 
gospel — the  language  of  Jesus  himself — 
giving  utterance  to  his  strong  desire  for 
the  salvation  of  men,  ver.  17. 

(8)  A  solemn  command  not  to  change 
any  thing  that  had  been  revealed  in  this 
book,  either  by  adding  to  it,  or  by  taking 
fi^om  it,  vs.  18,  19. 

(9)  The  assurance  that  he  who  had 
made  these  revelations  would  come 
quickly,  and  the  joyous  assent  of  John 
to  this,  and  prayer  that  his  advent  might 
soon  occur,  ver.  20. 

(10)  The  bendediction,  ver.  21. 

6.  And  he  said  unto  me.  The  angel- 
interpreter,  who  had  showed  John  the 
vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  ch.  xxi.  9, 
10.  As  these  visions  are  now  at  an  end, 
the  angel  comes  to  John  directly,  and 
assures  him  that  all  these  things  are 
true  —  that  there  has  been  no  deception 
of  the  senses  in  these  visions,  but  that 
ihsjwers  veaUj  divine  diselosures  of 


blessed  is  he  that  keepeth  the  say- 
ings of  the^  prophecy  of  this  book. 
8  And  I  John  saw  these  things, 
and  heard  them.  And  when  I  had 
heard  and  seen,  I  fell  down  to  wor- 
ship before  the  feet  of  the  angel 
which  showed  me  these  things. 

b  V.  10. 12,  20. 

what  would  soon  and  certainly  occur. 
%  Theee  eayingt  are  faithful  and  true. 
These  communications ;  all  that  has  been 
disclosed  to  you  by  symbols,  or  in  direct 
language.  Bee  Notes  on  ch.  xxL  5. 
f  And  the  Lord  Ood  of  the  holy  prophete. 
The  same  God  who  inspired  tiie  ancient 
prophets.  T  Sent  hie  angel.  See  Notes 
ch.  i.  1.  f  To  ahow  unto  hie  eervante. 
To  all  his  servants,  that  is,  to  all  his 
people,  by  the  instrumentality  of  John. 
The  revelation  was  made  to  him,  and  he 
was  to  record  it  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
church,  f  The  things  which  mttet  shortly 
be  done.  The  beginning  of  which  must 
soon  occur — though  the  series  of  events 
extended  into  distant  ages,  and  even  into 
eternity.     See  Notes  on  ch.  i.  1-3. 

7.  Behold  I  come  quickly,  Se^Notes 
on  ch.  i.  3.  The  words  here  used  are, 
undoubtedly,  the  words  of  the  Redeemer, 
although  they  are  apparently  repeated 
by  the  angel.  The  meaning  is,  that  they 
were  used  by  the  angel  as  the  words  of 
the  Redeemer.  See  vs.  12,  20.  f  Bleee- 
ed  is  he  that  keepeth  the  eayinge  of  the 
prophecy  of  this  hook.  That  receives 
them  as  a  divine  communication;  that 
makes  use  of  them  to  comfort  himself  in 
the  days  of  darkness,  persecution,  and 
trial;  and  that  is  obedient  to  the  pre- 
cepts here  eigoined.  See  Notes  ch. 
i.  3. 

8.  And  I  John  eaw  these  things,  and 
heard  them.  That  is,  I  sato  the  parts  that 
were  disclosed  by  pictures,  visions,  and 
symbols;  I  heard  the  parts  that  were 
communicated  by  direct  revelation. 
f  And  when  I  had  heard  and  seen,  I  fell 
down  to  worship  before  the  feet  of  the 
angelf  Ac.  As  he  had  done  on  a  former 
occasion.  See  Notes  on  eh.  xix.  10. 
John  appears  to  have  been  entirely  over- 
come by  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
revelations  made  to  him,  and  not  impro- 
bably entertained  some  suspicion  that  it 
was  the  Redeemer  himself  who  had 
manifested  himself  to  him  in  this  re* 
msrkable  manner. 


REVELATION, 
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9  Then  nith  he  unto  me,  See 
Hum  do  U  not :  for  I  am  thy  fellow- 
serrant,  and  of  thj  brethren  the 
prophets,  and  of  them  which  keep 
the  Mjings  of  this  book :  worship 
Ood. 

9.  Then  Mitk  h«  %nto  me,  See  thoa  do 
it  mot.  Sm  NofcM  on  oh.  ziz.  10.  ^  For 
I  am  thjf  feliow-eervanU  Notes  eh.  xiz. 
10.  ^  And  of  t^  hrethren  the  propkete. 
In  eh.  xix.  10,  it  ib,  'of  thy  brethren 
thnt  hnye  the  teatimooy  of  Jeeus.'  Here 
the  ftngel  says  that,  in  the  capecity  in 
whioh  he  appeared  to  John,  he  belonged 
to  the  general  rank  of  the  propheti,  and 
wae  no  more  entitled  to  worship  than 
aay  of  the  prophets  had  been.  Like 
them,  he  bad  merely  been  employed  to 
dieolose  important  traths  in  regard  to 
tiie  fatare ;  bat  as  the  prophets,  even  the 
most  eminent  of  them,  were  not  regarded 
as  enUtled  to  worship  on  account  of  the 

'eommnnieations  whioh  they  had  made, 
no  more  was  he.  %  And  of  them  tokieh 
keep  the  eaffinge  o/  thie  hook.  *  I  am  a 
mere  oreatnre  of  God.  I,  like  men,  am 
nndef^w,  and  am  bound  to  obsenre  the 
law  of  Qod.'  The  *  sayings  of  this  book ' 
which  he  says  he  kept,  must  be  ander- 
Btood  to  mean  those  great  principles  of 
religion  which  it  enjoined,  and  which 
are  of  equal  obligation  on  men  and  an- 
gels. %  Worehip  God.  Worship  Gk>d 
only.    Notes  ch.  xiz.  10. 

10.  And  he  eaith  unto  me.  The  angeL 
f  Seal  not  the  sajftn^jft  of  the  prophecy 
of  thie  hook.  That  is,  seal  not  the  book 
itself,  for  it  may  be  regarded  altogether 
as  a  prophetio  book.  On  the  sealing  of 
a  book,  see  Notes  on  oh.  v.  1.  Isaiah 
(riiL  16,  xxx.  8)  and  Daniel  (viii.  26, 
zii.  4,  0)  were  commanded  to  seal  up 
their  prophecies.  Their  prophecies  re- 
lated  to  far-distant  times,  and  the  idea 
in  thoir  being  commanded  to  seal  them 
was,  that  they  should  make  the  record 
sure  and  unchangeable ;  that  they  should 
finish  it  and  lay  H  up  for  future  ages ;  so 
that,  in  far-distant  times,  the  events 
might  be  compared  with  the  prophecy, 
and  it  might  be  seen  that  there  was  an 
exact  correspondence  between  the  pro- 
phecy and  the  fulfilment  Their  prophe- 
cies would  not  be  immediately  demanded 
for  the  use  of  persecuted  saints,  but 
would  pertain  to  ftiture  ages.  On  the 
other  hand,    the   events  whioh    John 


10  And  he  saith  unto  me,  Seal 
not  *  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy 
of  this  book :  for  the  time  is  at  nana. 

11  He ''  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be 

a  Da.  8. 26.  b  Pr.  1.  24-33;  Ec  11. 8; 

Mat  26. 10;  2Ti.3. 13. 

had  predicted,  though  in  their  ultimate 
development  they  were  to  extend  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  even  into  eternity, 
were  about  to  hegin  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
were  to  be  of  immediate  use  in  consoling 
a  persecuted  church.  John,  therefor^ 
was  directed  not  to  seal  up  his  predie* 
tions ;  not  to  lay  them  away  to  be  open- 
ed, as  it  were,  in  distant  ages,  but  to 
leave  them  open  so  that  a  perseented 
church  might  have  access  to  them,  and 
might  in  times  of  persecution  and  trial 
have  the  assurance  that  the  principles 
of  their  religion  would  finally  triumph. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  x.  2.  f  For  the  time  ie 
at  hand.  That  is,  they  are  soon  to  com- 
menee.  It  is  not  implied  that  they  would 
be  soon  completed.  The  idea  is,  that  as 
the  scenes  of  persecution  were  soon  to 
open  upon  the  church,  it  was  important 
that  the  church  should  have  access  to 
these  prophecies  of  the  final  triumph  of 
religion,  to  sustain  it  in  its  trials.  Comp. 
Notes  on  ch.  i.  1,  3. 

11.  He  that  ie  unjnet,  let  him  he  unjuet 
etill.  This  must  refer  to  the  scenes  be* 
yond  the  judgment,  and  must  be  intended 
to  affirm  an  iiflportant  truth  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  men  in  the  ftituro 
state.  It  cannot  refer  to  the  condition 
of  men  this  side  the  grave,  for  there  is 
no  fixed  and  unchangeable  condition  in 
this  world.  At  the  close  of  this  book, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  whole  volume  of 
revealed  truth,  it  was  proper  to  declare 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  that,  when 
these  events  were  consummated,  every 
thing  would  be  fixed  antl  unchanging — 
that  aH  who  were  then  found  to  be  right* 
ecus  would  remain  so  for  ever ;  and  that 
none  who  were  impenitent,  impure,  and 
wicked,  would  ever  change  their  charac- 
ter or  condition.  That  this  is  the  mean- 
ing here  seems  to  me  to  be  plain ;  and 
this  sentiment  accords  with  all  that  is 
said  in  the  Bible  of  the  final  condition 
of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  See 
Matt  XXV.  4Cj  Rom.  ii.  6-'9V  Thess.  i. 
7-10;  Dan.  xii.  2;  Bocl.  xi.  3.  Every 
assurance  is  held  out  in  the  Bible  that 
the  righteoQS  will  be  seeure  in  hollnesi 


A.  P,  90.1 
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myoatflttU:  «nd  he  vrhicb  is  filthy, 
I^  him  be  £lthy  still :  and  he  that 
U  righteous,  *  let  him  be  righteous 
still :  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him 
be  holy  still. 

12  And  behold,  I  come  quickly;^ 
and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give 

a  Pr.  4. 18;  Mat.  5.  6.  b  Kep.  1. 14. 

and  baj)piaess,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
danger  —  no  possibility  —  that  they  will 
£Ddl  into  sin,  and  sink  to  woe;  and  by- 
the  same  kind  of  arguments  by  which  It 
ig  proved  that  their  condition  will  be 
unchanging,  is  it  demonstrated  that  the 
condition  of  the  wicked  will  be  nn- 
ehanging  also.  The  argument  for  the 
eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  as 
strong  as  that  for  the  eternal  happiness 
of  the  righteous ;  and  if  the  one  is  open 
to  doubt,  there  is  no  security  for  the 
permanence  of  the  other.  The  word 
jinjust  here  is  a  general  term  for  an 
unrighteous  or  wicked  man.  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  he  to  whom  that  character 
properly  belongs,  or  of  whom  it  is  pro~ 
perly  descriptire,  will  remain  so  for  ever. 
The  deti'gn  of  this,  seems  to  be,  to  let 
the  ungodly  and  the  wicked  know  that 
there  is  no  change  beyond  the  grave, 
and  by  this  solemn  consideration  to  warn 
them  now  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 
And  assuredly  no  more  solemn  consider- 
aUon  can  ever  be  presented  to  the  hu- 
man mind  than  this,  f  And  he  which  it 
filthy^  let  him  be  filthy  still.  The  word 
filthy  here  is,  of  course,  used  with  refer- 
ence to  moral  defilenlent  or  pollution. 
It  refers  to  the  sensual,  the  corrupt,  the 
pro&ne ;  and  the  meaning  is,  that  their 
condition  will  be  fixed,  and  that  they 
will  remain  in  this  state  of  pollution  for 
ever.  There  is  nothing  more  awful  than 
the  idea  that  a  polluted  soul  will  be 
always  polluted;  that  a  heart  corrupt 
wUl  be  iJways  corrupt;  that  the  defiled 
will  be  put  for  ever  beyond  .the  possi- 
bility of  being  cleansed  from  sin.  *And 
he  that  ie  righteous,  let  him  he  righteous 
still.  The  just,  the  upright  man-— in 
contradistinction  from  the  unjust  men- 
tioned in  the  first  part  of  we  verse. 
SAnd  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  he  holy  stilL 
He  that  is  pure,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  filthy  mentioned  in  the  former  part 
of  &e  verse.  The  righteous  and  the 
holy  will  be  confirmed  in  their  character 
and  condition*  as  well  aa  the  wicked. 


every  man  aocoxding  *  as  his  worlk 
shall  be. 

13  I  '  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and 
the  last. 

14  Blessed '  are  they  that  do  his 
commandments,  that  they  may  have 

e  0.  20. 12.      <2  Is.  44.  6.      s  Lu.  12. 87, 38. 


The  affirmation  that  their  condition  will 
be  fixed  is  as  strong  as  that  that  of  the 
wicked  will  be  —  and  no  stronger ;  the 
entire  representation  is,  that  all  be- 
yond the  judgment  will  be  unchang- 
ing for  ever.  Gould  any  more  solema 
thought  be  brought  before  the  mind  of 
man? 

12.  And  behold  I  eom€  quickly.  See 
Notes  ch.  L  1,  3.  These  are,  undoubt. 
edly,  the  words  of  the  Redeemer,  and  tht 
meaning  is,  that  the  period  when  tho 
unchanging  sentence  would  be  passed 
on  each  individual — on  the  unjust,  the 
filthy,  the  righteous,  and  the  holy~» 
would  not  be  remote.  The  design  of  this 
seems  to  be  to  impress  on  the  mind  the 
solemnity  of  the  truth  that  the  con- 
dition hereafter  will  soon  be  fixed* 
and  to  lead  men  to  prepare  for  it* 
In  reference  to  each  individual,  the 
period  is  near  when  it  is  to  be  deter- 
mined whether  he  will  bo  holy  or  sinful 
to  all  eternity.  What  thought  could 
there  be  more  adapted  to  imprese  on  the 
mind  the  importance  of  giving  imme- 
diate attention  to  the  concerns  of  the 
soul?  IT  And  my  reward  is  with  me, 
I  bring  it  with  me  to  give  to  every  maa : 
either  life  or  death ;  heaven  or  hell;  the 
crown  or  the  curse.  He  will  be  pre- 
pared immediately  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence. Comp.  Matt;  xxv.  31-46.  f  To 
give  every  man  according  as  his  toork 
shall  be.  See  Notes  on  Matt  xvL  27 1 
Bom.  IL  6;  2  Cor.  v.  10. 

13.  /  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  &e.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  i.  8,  11.  The  idea  here  is, 
that  he  will  thus  show  that  he  is  the 
first  and  the  last — ^the  beginnin,g  and  the 
end.  He  originated  the  whole  plan  of 
salvation,  and  he  will  determine  ita 
close  ;  he  formed  the  world,  and  he  will 
wind  up  its  affairs.  In  the  beginning, 
the  continuance,  and  the  end,  he  wiU 
be  reco^nijEed  as  the  same  being  pre« 
siding  over  and  controlling  all. 

14.  BUued  are  U^y  that  «b  his  eom» 
msindmenit.    See  Notot  oil.  i  9^  IcadL  t» 
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light  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may 
enter  in  throagh  the  gates  into  the 
city. 

15  For  without  *  art  dogs,  *  and 
sorcerers,  and  whoremongers,  and 
murderers,  and  idolaters,  and  who- 
soever loveth  and  maketh  a  lie. 

f  Tkmt  they  may  have  right.  That  they 
may  b«  entitled  to  approach  the  ti«e  of 
life ;  that  thia  priTilege  may  be  granted 
to  them.  It  ia  not  a  right  in  the  sense 
that  they  hare  merited  i^  bat  in  the 
sense  that  the  pririlege  is  conferred  on 
them  as  one  of  the  rewards  of  God,  and 
that,  in  Tirtae  of  the  dirine  arrange- 
ments, they  will  be  entitled  to  this  honor. 
So  the  word  here  used — i(ewta — ^means 
in  John  L  12,  rendered  pavier.  The 
rto«H»  why  this  right  or  priTilege  is  con- 
ferred is  not  implied-  in  the  nse  of  the 
word.  In  this  ease  it  is  by  gra4ief  and 
all  the  right  which  they  hare  to  the  tree 
of  life  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  God 
has  been  pleased  gracionsly  to  confier  it 
on  them.  T  To  the  tree  of  life.  See 
Notes  on  yer.  2.  They  would  not  be 
forbidden  to  approach  that  tree  as  Adam 
was,  bat  would  be  permitted  always  to 
partake  of  it,  and  would  live  for  ever. 
^  And  may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into 
the  city.  The  New  Jerusalem.  Gh.  zxi. 
2.  They  would  have  free  access  there ; 
they  woald  be  permitted  to  abide  there 
for  erer. 

16.  For  without  are  doga,  TheMcked, 
the  deprared,  the  yile: — for  of  such 
ohuvoters  the  dog,  an  unclean  animal 
among  the  Jews,  was  regarded  as  a 
symbol.  Beut  zxiii.  18.  On  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expression,  see  Notes  on  Pbil. 
iiL  2.  The  word  '  without'  means  that 
they  would  not  be  admitted  into  the 
hearenly  city,  the  New  Jerusalem, 
eh.  xzL  8,  27.  %  And  »orcerer»j  A;e. 
All  these  characters  are  specified  in  ch. 
xzi.  8,  as  excluded  from  heayen.  See 
Notes  on  that  yerse.  The  only  change 
is,  that  those  who  '  love  and  make  a  lie,' 
are  added  to  the  list;  that  is,  who  de- 
light in  lies,  or  that  which  is  false. 

16.  /  Jeaue.  Here  the  Sayiour  ap- 
pears expressly  as  the  speaker — ^ratifying 
and  confirming  all  that  had  been  com- 
municated by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
angel,  f  Have  aent  mine  angel.  Notes, 
eh.  i.  1.  ^  To  teati/y  nnto  you.  That 
is,  to  be  a  witness  fbr  me  in  >oommuni- 1 


16  IJesns  have  sent  mine  angel 
to  testify  nnto  you  these  ihiI^^  in 
the  churches.  1  am  the  *  root  and 
the  offspring  of  Dayid,  and  th* 
bright  and  morning  star. 


a  e.  2L  8, 2r. 


c  e.5. 6. 


»Ph.3.2. 


eating  these  things  to  you.  4*  /n  tibe 
ehurehea.  Directly  and  immediately  ts 
the  seven  churches  in  Asia  Bfinor  (chs. 
li.  ilL) ;  remotely  and  ultimately  to  all 
churches  to  the  end  of  time.  Comp. 
Notes,  eh.  i.  11.  ^  I  am  the  root,  Not 
the  root  in  the  sense  that  David  sprang 
from  him,  as  a  tree  does  from  a  roo^ 
but  in  the  sense  that  he  was  Uie  '  root- 
ahoof  of  David,  or  that  he  himself  sprang 
from  him,  as  a  sprout  starts  up  fh>m  a 
decayed  and  fallen  tree  —  as  of  the  oak, 
the  willow,  the  chesnut,  Ao.  See  this 
explained  in  the  Notes  on  Isa.  xL  1. 
The  meaning,  then,  is,  not  that  he  was 
the  anceator  of  David,  or  that  David 
sprang  from  him,  but  that  he  was  the 
offspring  of  David,  according  to  the  pro- 
mise in  the  Scripture,  that  the  Messiah 
should  be  descended  from  him.  No 
argument,  then,  can  be  derived  from 
this  passage  in  proof  of  the  pre-ezist- 
ence,  or  the  divinity  of  Christ,  f  And 
the  offapring.  The  descendant;  the 
progeny  of  David :  "  the  seed  of  David 
according  to  the  flesh."  See  Notes  on 
Rom.  L  3.  It  is  not  unusual  to  employ 
two  words  in  dose  connection  to  express 
the  same  idea  with  some  slight  shade  of 
difierenee.  f  Ana  the  bright  and  morn- 
ing atar.  See  Notes  ch.  iL  28.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  compare  a  prince,  a 
leader,  a  teacher,  with  that  bright  and 
beautifril  star  which  at  some  seasons  of 
the  year  precedes  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
and  leads  on  the  day.  Comp.  Notes  on 
Isa.  xiv.  12.  The  reference  here  is  to 
that  star  as  the  harbinger  of  day,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  Saviour  is,  that  he 
sustains  a  relation  to  a  dark  world 
similar  to  this  beautiful  star.  At  one 
time  he  is  indeed  cpmpared  with  the  sun 
itself  in  giving  light  to  the  world ;  here 
he  is  compared  with  that  morning  star, 
rather  with  reference  to  its  beauty  than 
its  light.  May  it  not  also  have  been  one 
object  in  this  comparison  to  lead  us 
when  we  look  on  that  star,  to  think  of 
the  Saviour?  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  objeot  in  natare;  It  sneoesds 
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17  And  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  * 
uaj)   Come.  ^     And  let  him  that 

a  e.  21. 2,  9.  ft  Ib.  2,  6. 

the  darkness  of  the  night ;  it  brings  on 
the  day — and  as  it  mingles  with  the  first 
rays  of  the  mornings  it  seems  to  be  so 
joyous,  oheerfuly  exulting,  bright,  that 
nothing  can  be  better  adapted  to  remind 
us  of  him  who  came  to  lead  on  eternal 
day.  Its  place,  .^tho  first  thing  that 
arrests  the  eye  in  the  morning — might 
serve  t»  remind  us  that  the  Saviour 
should  be  the  first  object  that  should 
draw  the  eye  and  the  heart  on  the 
return  of  each  day.  In  each  trial— eaph 
scene  of  sorrow — let  us  think  of  the 
bright  star  of  the  morning  as  it  rises  on 
the  darkness  of  the  night— emblem  of  the 
Saviour  rising  on  our  sorrow  and  our 
gloom. 

17.  And  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  aay, 
Come.  That  is,  come  to  the  Saviour; 
come  and  partake  of  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel  j  come  an<i  be  saved.  The  oon- 
struction  demands  this  interpretation,  as 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse  shows.  The 
design  of  this  whole  verse  is,  .evidently, 
to  show  the  freeness  of  the  offers  of  the 
Gospel ;  to  condense  in  a  summary  man- 
ner all  the  invitations  of  mercy  to  man- 
kind ;  and  to  leave  on  the  mind  at  the 
,  close  of  the  book  a  deep  impression  of 
the  ample  provision  which  has  been 
made  for  the  salvation  of  a  fallen  race. 
Nothing,  it  is  clear,  could  be  more  ap- 
propriate at  the  close  of  this  book,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  whole  volume  of 
revealed  truth,  than  to  announce,  in  the 
most  clear  and  attracting  form,  that  sal- 
vation is  free  to  all,  uid  that  whosoever 
will  may  be  saved,  f  The  Spirit.  The 
Holy  Spirit  He  entreats  all  to  come. 
This  he  does  (a)  in  all  the  recorded  in- 
vitations in  the  Bible  —  for  it  is  by  the 
inspiration  of  that  Spirit  that  these  invi- 
tations are  recorded;  (&)  by  all  his  in^ 
fluences  on  the  understandings,  tiie 
consciences,  and  the  hearts  of  men; 
(c)  by  all  the  proclamations  of  mercy 
made  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
and  by  the  appeal  which  friend  makes  to 
friend,  and  neighbor  to  neighbor,  and 
stranger  to  stranger  —  for  all  these  are 
methods  in  which  the  Spirit  invites  men 
to  come  to  the  Saviour.  %  And  the 
bride.  The  church.  See  Notes,  ch, 
xxi.  2, 9.   That  is,  the  oharoh  invites  all 


heareth  eaVf  Oome.    And  ^  let  him 
that  is  atmrst,  come.     And  who* 


e  e.21.  6. 


to  come  and  be  saved.  This  it  does 
(a)  by  its  ministers,  whose  midn  busi- 
ness it  is  to  extend  this  invitation  to 
mankind;  f&)  by  its  ordinances  —  con- 
stantly  sotting  forth  the  freeness  of  tbo 
gospel ;  (c)  by  the  lives  of  its  consistent 
members  —  showing  the  excellency  and 
the  desirableness  of  true  religion ;  (d)  by 
aU  its  efforts  to  do  good  in  the  world; 
(e)  by  the  example  of  those  who  are 
brought  into  the  church  —  showing  that 
all,  whatever  may  have  been  their  former 
character,  may  be  saved ;  and  (/)  by  the 
direct  appeals  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers. Thus  a  Christian  parent  invites 
his  children ;  a  brother  invites  a  sister^ 
and  a  sister  a  brother;  a  neighbor  in- 
vites his  neighbor,  and  a  stranger  a 
stranger;  the  master  invites  his  servant^ 
and  the  servant  his  master.  The  church 
on  earth  and  ihe  church  in  heaven 
unite  in  the  invitation,  saying,  Come. 
The  living  father,  pastor,  frietid,  invites 
— and  the  voice  of  the  departed  father, 
pastor,  friend,  now  in  heaven,  is  heard 
re-echoing  the  invitation.  The  once- 
loved  motiier  that  has  gone  to  the  skies 
still  invites  her  children  to  come ;  and 
the  sweet-smiling  babe  tha^  has  been 
taken  up  to  the  Saviour,  stretches  out 
its  arms  from  heaven,  and  says  to  itn 
mother— Come,  f  Say,  Oome.  That  is, 
come  to  the  Saviour;  come  into  the 
church ;  oome  to  heaven.  %  And  let  him 
that  heareth  eay,  Come.  Whoever  hears 
the  gospel,  let  him  go  and  invue 
others  to  come.  Nothing  could  more 
strikingly  set  forth  the  freeness  of  the 
invitation  of  the  gospel  than  this.  The 
authority  to  make  the  invitation  is  not 
limited  to  the  ministers  of  religion ;  it  is 
not  even  confined  to  those  who  accept 
it  themselves.  All  persons,  even  though 
ihsy  should  not  accept  of  it,  are  autho- 
rised to  tell  others  that  they  may  be 
saved.  One  impenitent  sinner  may  go 
and  tell  another  impenitent  sinner  that 
if  he  will  he  may  find  meroy  and  enter 
heaven.  How  etndd  the  offer  of  salva- 
tion be  made  more  freely  to  mankind  ? 
f  And  let  him  that  ie  athiret,  come. 
Whoever  desires  salvation,  as  the  weary 
pilgrim  desires  a  cooling  fountain  to 
allay  his  thirsty  let  him  come  as  fr«slj 
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will,  bt  hnt  lake  the  water  i  shall  add  •  uuiV  liMse  thinga,  God 


of  life  frttAj 

18  For  I  testif J  unto  everj  man 
that  hearetli  the  words  of  the  pro* 
pheej  of  this  book.    If  aoj  man 

«  Pr.  SOl  (I 


t»  the  gofpel  M  that  thirsty  nan  would 
•toop  down  at  the  fooiitaiQ  and  drink. 
See  Votes  on  Isa.  \r.  1.  Comp.  Notes 
OB  Matt  ▼.  6 ;  John  viL  S7 ;  Rer.  xxi.  6. 
f  And  wAoioeoer  willf  Ut  him  take  tke 
mnt^  of  life /re«ly,  Ch.  zxL  6.  Every 
one  Uiat  is  disposed  to  eome,  that  has 
any  siaeere  wish  to  be  sared,  is  assured 
that  he  may  live.  No  matter  how  un- 
worthy he  is ;  no  matter  what  his  past 
life  has  been ;  no  matter  how  old  or  how 
yoang,  how  lieh  or  how  poor;  no  matter 
whether  titk  or  well,  a  freeman  or  a 
slave ;  no  matter  whether  edaeated  or 
ignoraat;  no  matter  whether  elothed  in 
pvple  or  in  rags — ^riding  in  state  or  laid 
at  Am  gate  of  a  ridi  man  foil  of  sores, 
the  invitation  is  freely  made  to  all  to 
oome  and  be  sared.  With  what  more 
appropriate  tratb  eouid  a  revelation  from 
heaven  be  closed  ? 

18  For  I  tetti/y.  The  writer  does  not 
speetfy  who  is  meant  by  the  word  '  I,'  in 
this  plaoe.  The  most  natural  oont trae- 
tioa  is  to  refer  it  to  the  writer  himself, 
and  not  to  tbe  angel,  or  the  Saviour. 
The  meaning  is,  'I  bear  this  solemn 
witness,  or  make  this  solemn  affirma- 
tion, in  oonoldsion.'  The  object  is  to 
gwtfd  his  book  against  being  corrupted 
by  any  interpolation  or  change.  It 
would  seem  not  improbable,  from  this, 
that  as  early  as  the  time  of  John,  books 
were  liable  to  becorropted  by  additions  or 
omissions,  or  that  at  least  there  was  felt 
to  be  great  danger  that  mistakes  might 
be  made  by  the  carelessness  of  tran- 
Boribers.  Against  this  dangear,  John 
would  guard  this  book  in  the  most 
solemn  manner.  Perhaps  he  felt  too, 
that  a»  tliis  book  would  be  necessarily 
regarded  as  obscure  from  the  fitct  that 
symbols  were  so  much  used,  there  was 
great  danger  that  changes  would  be 
made  by  well-meaning  persons  with  a 
view  to  make  it  appear  more  plain. 
^  Unto  99try  man  that  heareth  the  viordi 
of  the  prophecy  of  thie  book.  The  word 
'heareth'  seems  here  to  \>e  used -in  a 
vary  general  sense.  Perhaps  in  most 
persone  woald  be  made  it^qtialnted 


shall  add  unto  him  the  plagnea 
that  are  written  ma  this  book : 

19  And  if  a&y  man  shiUi  take 
awav  from  the  words  of  the  book 
of  this  prophecy,  Qod  shall  take 

— • — ■ —   ^^ — — . — ■    - 

with  the  contents  of  the  book  by  hearing 
it  read  in  the  churches;  bat  still  the 
spirit  of  the  declaration  must  include  all 
methods  of  becoming  acquainted  with  it. 
%  If  any  man  thall  add  nnto  theee 
thtnge.  With  a  view  to  furnish  k  more 
full  and  complete^  revelation ;  or  with  a 
profession  that  new  truth  had  been  com 
municated  by  inspiratioa.  The  referenob 
here  is  to  the  book  ot  Revelation  only— 
for  at  that  time  the  books  that  bow  eon 
stitnte  what  we  call  the  Bible,  were  not 
collected  into  a  single  volume.  This 
passage,  therefore,  should  not  be  ad- 
duced as  referring  to  the  whole  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  Still,  Uie  principle  is 
one  that  is  thus  applicable;  for  i|  is 
obvious  that  no  oncb.  has  a  right  to 
change  any  part  of  a  revelation  which 
dod  makes  to  man ;  to  presume  to  add 
to  it,  or  to  take  from  it,  or  in  any 
way  to  modify  it  Comp.  Notes,  2  Tim. 
iiL  16.  f  God  ehall  add  unto  him  the 
playuee  that  are  written  in  thie  hook. 
These  'plagues'  refer  to  the  numerous 
methods  described  in  this  book  as  those 
in  which  God  would  bring  severe  judg- 
ment upon  the  persecutors  of  the  church, 
and  the  corrupters  oi  religion.  The 
meaning  is,  that  sudi  a  person  would  be 
regarded  as  an  enemy  of  his  religion, 
and  would  share  the  fearful  doom  of  all 
such  enemies. 

19.  And  if  any  man  ehall  take  away 
from  the  worde  of  the  book  of  thie  pro^ 
pheey.    If  he  shall  reject  the  book  aito- 

5 ether;  if  he  shall,  in  transcribing  it, 
esignedly  strike  any  part  of  it  outr 
It  is  conceivable  that,  from  the  remark- 
able nature  of  the  communications  made 
In  this  book,  and  the  fact  that  they 
seemed,  to  be  unintelligible,  John  sup- 
posed there  might  be  those  who  would 
be  inclined  to  omit  some  portions  as  im- 
probable, or  that  he  apprehended  that 
when  the  portions  Trhich  describe  Anti- 
christ were  fulfilled  in  distant  ages, 
those  to  whom  those  portions  applied 
would  be  disposed  to  strike  them  from 
the  saered  volume,  or  to  corrupt  them. 
He  thought  pevpfit  to  gucrd  against  tUf 
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away  •  his  part  *  out  of  tho  book  of 
life,  and  out  of  the  holy  city,  and 
from  the  things  which  are  written 
m  this  book. 

a  0.  3.  6.  6  Or,  from.  (Jie  tree. 

by  this  solemn  declaration  of  the  conse- 
qaence  which  would  follow  such  an  act 
The  whole  book  was  to  be  received — with 
all  its  fearful  truths  —  as  a  revelation 
from  God,  and  however  obscure  it  might 
seem,  in  due  time  it  would  be  made 
plain ;  however  faithfully  it  might  depict 
a  fearful  apostacy,  it  was  important  both 
to  show  the  truth  of  divine  inspiration, 
and  to  save  the  church,  that  these  dis- 
closures should  be  in  their  native  purity 
in  the  possession  of  the  people  of  God. 
^  God  shall  take  away  his  part  otU  of  the 
book  of  life.  Perhaps  there  is  here  an 
intimation  that  this  would  be  most  likely 
to  be  done  by  those  who  professed  to  be 
Christians,  and  who  supposed  that  their 
names  were  in  the  book  of  life.  In  fact 
most  of  the  corruptions  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  have  been  attempted  by  those 
who  have  professed  some  form  of  Chris- 
tianity. Infidels  have  but  little  interest 
in  attempting  such  changes,  and  but  little 
influence  to  make  them  received  by  tho 
ehurch.  It  is  most  convenient  for  tiiem, 
as  it  is  most  agreeable  to  their  feelings,  to 
reject  the  Bible  altogether.  When  it  is 
said  here  that '  God  would  take  away 
his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life,'  the 
meaning  is  not  that  his  name  had  been 
toritten  in  that  book,  but  that  he  would 
take  away  the  part  which  he  might 
have  had,  or  which  he  professed  to  have 
in  that  book.  Such  corruption  of  the 
divine  oracles  would  show  that  they  had 
no  true  religion,  and  would  be  excluded 
from  heaven.  On  the  phrase,  *  book  of 
life,'  see  Notes  on  ch.  iii.  5.  f  And  out 
of  the  holy  city.  Described  in  ch.  zxi. 
He  would  not  be  permitted  to  enter  that 
city ;  he  would  have  no  part  among  the 
redeemed.  ^  And  from  the  things  that 
are  vrritten  in  this  book.  The  promises 
that  are  made;  the  glories  that  ore 
described. 

20.  He  which  test\fieth  these  things. 
The  Lord  Jesus ;  for  he  it  was  that  had, 
ihrongh  the  instrumentality  of  the  angel, 
borne  his  solemn  witness  to  the  truth  of 
these  things,  and  this  book  was  to  be 

£garded  as  his  revelation  to  mankind. 
t%  Kotes  on  ch.  i.  1,  zzii.  16.    He  here 
43 


20  He  which  testificth  these 
things  eaith,  Surely  "  I  come  quick- 
ly; Amen.  Even  *  so,  come,  Lord 
Jesus. 

a  ver.  7. 12.        b  He.  9. 28 ;  Is.  25. 9. 

speaks  himself,  and  vouches  for  the  truth 
and  reality  of  these  things,  by  saying 
that  he  *  testified  of  them,  or  bears  wit- 
ness to  them.  Comp.  John  zviii.  37. 
The  fact  that  Jesus  himself  vouches  for 
the  truth  of  what  is  here  revealed,  shows 
the  propriety  of  what  John  had  said  in 
the  previous  verses  about  adding  to  it, 
or  taking  from  it  ^  Saith,  Surely  J 
come  quickly.  That  is,  the  development 
of  these  events  will  soon  begin  —  though 
their  consummation  may  extend  into  far 
distant  ages,  or  into  eternity.  See  Nbtes 
on  ch.  L  1,  3,  zxii.  7,  10.  ^  Amen,  A 
word  of  solemn  affirmation  or  assent. 
See  Notes  on  Matt  vi.  13.  Hero  it  is  to 
be  regarded  os  the  expression  of  John, 
signifying  his  solemn  and  cheerful  as- 
sent to  what  the  Saviour  had  said,  that 
he  would  come  quickly.  It  is  the  utter- 
ance of  a  strong  desire  that  it  might  be 
so.  He  longed  for  his  appearing.  ^  Even 
so.  These  too  are  the  words  of  John, 
and  are  a  response  to  what  the  Saviour 
had  just  said.  In  the  original,  it  is  a 
response  in  tho  same  language  which  tho 
Saviour  had  used,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
passage  is  marred  by  the  translation 
*Even  so,*  The  original  is,  <  He  which 
testifiethto  these  things  saith,  Yea — vai 
—  I  come  quickly.  Amen.  Yea — poi, 
come,  Lord  Jesus.'  It  is  the  utterance 
of  desire  in  the  precise  language  which 
the  Saviour  had  used : — heart  responding 
to  heart  f  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  That  is, 
as  here  intended,  *  Come  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  objects  referred  to  in  ihia 
book.'  The  language,  however,  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  feelings  of  piety  in  a  more 
extended  sense,  and  may  be  used  to  de- 
note a  desire  that  the  Lord  Jesus  would 
come  in  any  and  every  manner :  —  that 
he  would  come  to  impart  to  us  the  tokens 
of  his  presence ;  that  he  would  come  to 
bless  his  truth  and  to  revive  his  work  in 
the  churches;  that  he  would  come  to 
convert  sinners,  and  t»  build  up  his  peo- 
ple in  holiness ;  that  he  would  come  to 
sustain  us  in  affliction,  and  to  defend  us 
in  temptation ;  that  he  would  come  to 
put  a  period  to  idolatry,  superstition,  and 
error,  and  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
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hia  truth  ia  the  world ;  that  he  woald 
oome  to  set  np  his  kingdom  an  the  earth, 
and  to  rule  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  that 
he  would  come  to  receive  us  to  hiB  pre- 
pence,  and  to  gather  his  redeemed  people 
into  his  everlasting  kingdom.  It  was 
appropriate  to  the  aged  John,  suffering 
exile  in  a  lonely  island,  to  pray  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  would  spoedily  come  to  take 
him  to  himself: — and  there  could  have 
been  no  more  suitable  close  of  this  mar- 
vellous book  than  the  utterance  of  such  a 
desire.  And  it  is' appropriate  for  us  as 
wc  finish  its  contemplation,  disclosing  so 


Christ  be  with  you  all.      Amen. 


much  of  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  world, 
and  the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed  in 
their  final  state,  when  we  think  of  the 
earth,  with  its  sorrows,  trials,  and  cares, 
to  respond  to  the  prayer,  and  to  say, 
*  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.'  Fox 
that  glorious  coming  of  the  Son  of  God, 
when  he  shall  gather  his  redeemed  people 
to  himself,  may  all  who  read  these  Notes 
be  finally  prepared,  Awen. 

21.  The  grace  of  onr  Lord  Jenu  ChriM 
be  toith  you  all.  Amen.  The  usual  bene- 
diction of  the  sacred  writers.  See  Notei 
on  Rom.  xvi.  20. 
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